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CHAPTER  LXXXVIT. 

cAMi'Aicx  IN  HOLLAND,  ITALY,  AND  THK  SOUTH  OF  FIIANCK. 

JAN  UAIIY — Al'Kl  L,    18 1 4. 

ALTHOUGH   Napoleon  allowed  a  few  days'  repose  to    CITAP. 
])is  wearied  troops,  he  gave  none  to  his  own  indefatigable  Ij_^I 
mind.     Though  he  witnessed  around  him  the  wreck  of  a      1814- 
world,  he  stood  undaunted  amidst  its  ruins,  realising  thus  X:ip,»iJoirs 
the  well-known  lines  of  the  Roman  poet—  [^'umji're 

ii  a-  e  -11   i     a.  i  •  at  tllis  l'e~ 

bi  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  rj0(j 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinre."* 

During  these  days  of  physical  repose,  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  cabinet.  The  varied  concerns  of  his  still 
vast  empire  passed  before  his  view ;  despatches  from  all 
quarters  were  received ;  and  his  final  resolution  to  reject 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies  at  Chatillon  was  taken. 
This  brief  intermission  in  military  operations,  both  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  and  of  the  Grand  Army,  affords  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  reviewing,  with  the  now  straitened  con- 
queror, the  varied  condition  of  the  remoter  parts  of  his 
empire,  preparatory  to  detailing  the  grand  catastrophe  ofi  p;lin,  ico. 
his  fall.1 

*  "  Should  the  world  itself  break  in  pieces, 

Fearless  will  the  ruins  strike  him." — HOHACE. 
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CHAP.         From   Antwerp  and  Flanders  the  accounts  were  on 

'  the  whole  satisfactory.    After  the  expulsion  of  the  French 

]^u-     from  Holland,  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  December, 
Affiiirs  of    the  tricolor  Hag  waved  only  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois- 
CountrL.    lc-Duc,  Gorcum,  and  one  or  two  lesser  forts,  the  main 
Ati;~      strength  of  the  French  forces  in  that  quarter  being  con- 
Phue4.      centrated  in  Antwerp,  which  Napoleon  justly  classed  with 
Maycnce  on  the  Rhine,  and  Alessandria  in  Piedmont,  as 
the  principal  bulwarks  of  his  empire.     To  impose  upon 
the  Allies,  by  the  sound  at  least  of  military  preparations, 
DOC.  21,      the   Emperor,  by  a  decree  in  the  end  of  December,  had 
ordered  the  formation  of  an  army  of  fifty-five  battalions, 
the  command  of  which  was  bestowed  on  Comtc  Maison. 
This  respectable  force,  however,  like  most  of  the  others 
of  which   Napoleon  had    the   direction   at   this    period, 
existed  in  great  part  only  on  paper;  and  when  that  gene- 
ral arrived  at  Antwerp  in  the  end  of  December,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  reckon  on  twenty  thousand  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  whole  Low  Countries.     In  fact  it  was 
apparent  that,  so  far  from  thinking  of  the  reconqucst  of 
i  Ann  R     Holland,  it  would  be  all  he  could  do  to  provide  for  the 
Tr-lV^'*  defence   of   Flanders,   now   threatened   on   its    maritime 

]/>.).  \  ict.ct 

Conq.  x.xiii.  quarter  by  the  English,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Mcusc  by 

3'),  40.  J 

Koch,  i.      the  Russians  and  Prussians.     He  therefore  strengthened 
<;m:.sc       the    garrisons    of    Antwerp    and    Bcrgcn-op-Zoom,    and 
L'ij:."1^".1'    m<ide  every  possible  provision  for  the  victualling,  arming, 
and  providing  of  these  fortresses.1 

Meanwhile,  an  English  division,  six  thousand  strong, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had  re- 
signed his  command  in  Spain  the  day  after  the  victorious 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  7th  October  preceding,2 
landed  in  South  Beveland,  and  concerted  measures 
with  Bulow,  who  had  crossed  the  canal  and  advanced 
towards  Antwerp.  A  general  forward  movement  in 
consequence  commenced  on  the  10th  January,  which, 
after  a  variety  of  minor  actions,  brought  on  a  warm  con- 
test on  the;  i:Hh,  when  a  combined  attack  was  made  on 
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the    village   of  Morxom,   near  Antwerp,   by    the   British    CHAP. 
under   (lonoral    Mackon/ie    in    front,   and    the   Prussians 
under  Thuinon   in  Hank.      The  TStli  Highlanders  headed      ]sl 
the  assault,  led  bv  their  brave  colonel,  M'Lood,  and  the 
French    were   driven    out   of  the   village    and    back   into 
Antwerp  in   the  most  gallant    style,   with   the  loss  of  a!(. 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.       The   Allies,   how-  om, •,;.!  i>,~- 
ever,  sull'ered  nearly  as  much  from  the  heavy  lire  which  M,  i>n. 
the  enemy  kept  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  ;   and  i:!;T  Vi'r.t 
as  they  wore  ignorant  of   the  strength  of  the  garrison  ;;,'/' "|\XXI 
of  Antwerp,   and  not  prepared  at  that  period  to  com-  J^")'1'].^ 
monce   the   investment   of  the   place,    they  withdrew  at  ^l)<l'l'll"il)'iii; 
night  to  their  former  positions,  although  they  had  ap-  (;r»^" 
proachod  so  near  to  it  that  their  bombs  already  fell  in  -J7",-'7i. 
the  suburbs  and  docks  of  the  fortress.1 

On  the  night  of  the  2.jth,  aided  by  the  inhabitants, 
Bulow  made  a  successful  attack  on  Bois-le-Duc,  which  investment 
was  taken  by  escalade,  with  its  garrison  of  six  hundred  jan.'sh"1' 
men.  This  enabled  the  Prussian  general  to  turn  his 
whole  forces  against  Maison  ;  and  the  latter,  not  feeling 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  lield  against 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Allies,  left  Antwerp  to  its 
own  resources,  threw  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  into 
Malinos,  and  took  post  at  Louvain,  as  a  central  point 
from  which  ho  might  be  able  to  observe  the  numerous 
enemies  who  now  inundated  the  Low  Countries.  They 
were  very  formidable  ;  for,  in  addition  to  Bulow  and 
Graham  on  the  side  of  Antwerp,  Winzingerode,  with 
his  numerous  corps  of  Russians,  was  exciting  the  utmost 
alarm,  as  already  mentioned,  by  his  unresisted  march 
from  the  Rhine,  by  Liege,  towards  the  old  French 
frontier.  Xo  sooner  was  Antwerp  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources than  Bulow  approached  its  walls,  and  completed  Jan.  -27. 
the  investment  ;  and  three  thousand  additional  troops 
having  arrived  from  England,  and  a  small  battering  train 
been  obtained  from  Holland,  operations  of  a  vigorous 
character  were  commenced  against  the  place.  The  groat 
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CHAP,    object  was  not  to  breach  and  carry  its  ramparts,  for  which 
LXXXVII 

-'  the  battering  train  as  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies 

'14<     was  wholly  inadequate,  but  to  bombard  the  town,  and 

burn  the  great  fleet  constructed  there  by  Napoleon,  by 

means  of  which  he  had  so  long  flattered  himself  he  would 

effect  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain.     Extraordinary 

precautions  had,  however,  been  taken  by  Admiral  Mis- 

siessy,  who  commanded  the  squadrons,  to  render  nugatory 

the  effects  of  a  bombardment,  by  blinding  the  ships  in 

the  docks  with  turf,  wet  blankets,  and  a  variety  of  other 

articles,  which  rendered  them  impervious  to  the  heaviest 

shells,   as  had  been  done   at  Malta  in   the  year  1799. 

Fob.  i.       On   the    1st    of  February   a  general    attack   was    made 

on  the  French  advanced  posts  beyond  the  works,  by  the 

combined  Prussian  and  British  forces  ;  and  although  the 

former  experienced  a  bloody  repulse  near  the  village  of 

Ducrne,  the  British  pushed  back  the  enemy  from  Bracs- 

Fcb.  2.       chaet  to  Merxem,  and  next  day  carried  the  latter  village 

m,°i3G"'  by  assault,  driving  the  French,  with  severe  loss,  entirely 

Desp'T'ob.  into  the  works  of  the  place  on  that  side.     They  immc- 

(>." 1!!1^-      diately  commenced  the  construction  of  mortar  batteries 

Ann.  Keg.  J 

iM4,  j>.      behind  the  dikes  of  St  Ferdinand  ;  and  with  such  vigour 
toci.n.n.  '  were   the   approaches  advanced   during  the   night,   that 
201,264."'  next   morning   a   heavy   fire   was    commenced   upon   the 
shipping.1 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Carnot  took  the  command 

or  which     at  Antwerp.     This  stern  republican — who  had  lived  in 

tiil-Tom-1  °s  retirement  since  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  resisted  all  the 

offers  of  Na.polcon  dining  the  zenith  of  his  power  to  lure 

x^viH^1'  ^Hin  from  ^s  r°trcat,   wid   almost   singly  voted   against 

his  being  made  Emperor2- — now  came  forward,  with  true 

patriotic  devotion,  to  offer  him,  in  his   adversity,  what 

remained  of  strength  at  sixty-four  years  of  age,  for  the 

defence  of  the  country.*     Napoleon  knew  how  to  appre- 
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ciate  grandeur  of  character,  even  in   the   most   decided     CHAP. 

I  X  \  \  V  1 1 

political  opponent.  He  immediately  said,  upon  receiving  1 
the  letter,  "•  Since  Carnot  offers  me  his  services,  1  know 
lie  will  be  faithful  to  the  post  which  I  assign  to  him  :  i 
appoint  him  governor  of  Antwerp."  The  .sturdy  veteran 
arrived  at  the  fortress,  and  entered  by  one  of  the  southern 
gates  the  very  day  the  bombardment  commenced,  lie  IM,.  •_>. 
found  the  garrison  fifteen  thousand  strong;  but,  never- 
theless, anticipating  a  long  siege,  and  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  husband  his  resources,  he  immediately  withdrew 
all  his  outposts  within  the  outworks,  so  that  the  Prus- 
sians approached,  without  resistance,  so  near  the  place  as 
to  be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  bombardment.  It  pro- 
duced, however,  very  little  effect.  ]>y  the  admirable 
precautions  of  Carnot  and  Missiessy,  the  fire,  which  was 
repeatedly  raised  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  and 
harbour,  was  immediately  extinguished;  the  vessels  of  war 
in  the  docks  were  so  protected  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
vious to  shells;  the  mortars  which  the  English  made  use 
of,  brought  from  Holland,  though  well  served,  soon  be- 
came for  the  most  part  unserviceable,  from  too  frequent 
discharges;  and  after  the  bombardment  had  been  kept 
up  three  days,  it  was  discontinued  from  failure  of  ammu- 
nition. At  the  same  time,  13ulow  received  orders  to  i-vb.  <;. 
raise  the  siege  of  the  place,  and  advance  with  his  corps 
into  France,  to  take  part  in  the  srrcat  operations  in  con- 

.  .  -:;.  .  ,   .    ,  ,,  ' 

temptation  against  jNapoleon.  in  which,  as  already  men- DCS],, 

**  (>     1  I ' 1  I 

tioned,   lie    rendered   the   most  essential  service.       The  Ami.  Hi-. 
British,  not  half  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of  the  place,  ]^;4'  ^ 
were  in  no  condition  to    maintain   their  ground  before  y^1'™"' 
it;    and  accordingly  Sir  Thomas  Graham  retired  to  his  (-';;Iifi- xxili- 
former  cantonments,  between  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-  ^'i«-  «"•• 
Zoom;1    and    Carnot,   in  conformity   with  his  principle  i3i>,  m 
of  reserving   the   strength   of   the   irarrison   for    ulterior 
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CTIAP.    operations,  made  no  attempt  to  disquiet  them  in  tlicir 
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retreat. 

Though  Btilow,  however,  had  passed  on  into  France, 
Progress  of  and  the  English  had  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland, 
Fiaudm?   yet  there  was  no  intermission  in  the  deluge  of  allied 
troops  which  rolled  over  Flanders.     Wave  after  wave 
succeeded,   as  in  those   days  when  the  long -restrained 
might  of  the  northern  nations  found  vent  in  the  decaying 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  Prince  of  Saxe- 
AVeimar,  reinforced  by   Borstell's  brigade  of  Prussians, 
kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and 
Fub. 3.       two  thousand  horse;  Brussels  was  soon  evacuated;  and 
Maison,  who  retired   to   Tournay,  was  watched   by  the 
Allies,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Ath.     Gorcum,  how- 
Feb.  4.       ever,  having  surrendered,  and  the  blockading  force,  under 
the    Prussian    General   Zielenski,   having  reinforced   the 
Feb.  17.      Prince  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  he  advanced  against  the  French 
general,   who   retired   towards   Qucsuoy   and   Maubeugc. 
M;u-ch  s.     Nothing  of  moment  occurred  in  this  quarter  till  the  8th 
of  March,  when  the  prince  made  an  attack  on  Maison's 
troops  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  drove  them  from 
t]lc  positions  they  occupied  in  front  of  Courtray,  under 
the  cannon  of  Lille;   so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ant- 

l 

werp,  Bergen -op -Zoom,  Ypres,   Conde,  and   Maubcugo, 

which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  whole 
of  Austrian  Flanders  was  wrested  from  the  arms  of 
Napoleon.1 

But  an  important  event  occurred  at  this  period  in 
Holland,  which  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  noticed, 
both  on  account  of  the  admirable  skill  with  which  it  was 
projected  by  the  English  general,  and  the  combined  gal- 
lantry on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  remissness  on  that  of 
the  British,  which  rendered  a  successful  attack  ultimately 
abortive.  This  was  the  assault  of  BEIWEX-OP-ZooM  bv 
Sir  Thomas  Graham.  That  celebrated  fortress,  well 
known  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  successive  labour  of  many  centuries,  was  justly 
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regarded  hv  the  Dutch  as  their  principal  bulwark  on  the    ('MAI>- 
side    of  the   Netherlands.      It   was   in   every  respect   the  - 

1  ijl-l 

worthy  antagonist  of  Antwerp,  to  which  it  was  directly 
opposite  at  the  distance  onlv  of  fifteen  miles.  On  its 
works  the  famous  (Johorn  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  his  art;  and  though  the  town  is  inconsiderable,  con- 
taining not  more  than  six  thousand  souls,  the  works  were 
so  extensive  that  they  could  only  be  adequately  manned 
bv  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand  men.  In  addition  to 

o 

this,  an  immense  system  of  mines  and  subterraneous  works 
rendered  all  approach  by  an  enemy  to  the  ramparts 
ha/.ardous  in  the  extreme.  The  place  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  town,  properly  so  called,  and  the  port— which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  internal  walls,  but  both 
included  in  the  external  ramparts.  The  former  has  three 
gates,  those  of  Stecnbergen,  Breda,  and  Antwerp;  the 
latter  but  one,  called  the  Water  Gate.  The  garrison, 
nominally  four  thousand  fiyc  hundred  strong,  but  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  thousand  seven  hundred  were 
effective,  under  General  Bi/anct,  was  inadequate  to  the 
manning  of  the  extensive  outworks,  some  of  which  were  ^"v'-u'i'm 
negligently  iruarded;  some  of  the  scarps  were  out  of  Vi''t-t-'t  .. 

'     Hill).     XX111. 

repair,  and  the  hard  frost  which  had  so  long  prevailed  li'-  •;"•.. 
had  entirely  frozen  oycr  the  wet  ditches  lying  in  front  of  isi,  i:-± 

*'  »/  "TT 

its  ravelins  and  ramparts.1 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  which  seemed  to 

8. 

offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  surprising  the  place,  Plan  <if  the 

Graham,  who  had  secret  intelligence  with  several  of  the'1 
inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  ^vere  seafaring  people, 
heartily  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  French  yoke, 
in  secret  made  his  preparations  for  a  general  attack,  lie 
lixed  the  execution  of  the  attempt  for  the  8th  of  March, 
being  the  day  before  the  Prince  of  Orange's  birthday. 
The  troops,  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  were 
divided  into  four  columns.  The  first,  under  General 
Lord  Proby,  mustering  about  a  thousand  bayonets,  was 
ordered  to  attempt  forcing  an  entrance  by  escalade 
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CHAP,    between    the   Antwerp  and  Water   gates;    the   second, 

L\\\V1I 

- '  under   Colonel  Morricc,  twelve   hundred  strong,  was   to 

181  *•     attack  to  the  right  of  the  Water  gate;  the  third,  led  by 
Colonel  Honey,  consisting  of  six  hundred  men,  was  to 
distract  the  enemy  by  a  feint  at  the  Steenbergen  gate ; 
and  the  fourth,  headed  by  Skerret  and  Gore,  consist- 
ing of  eleven    hundred  men,   to  assault  the  mouth   of 
the  harbour,  which  was  fordable  at  low  water.     For  this 
reason,  the  attack  was  fixed  for  half-past  ten  o'clock  at 
night.      General    Cooke    commanded    the   whole.      The 
troops  employed  in  the  four  columns  amounted  in  all  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  men  in  the  assault,  and 
six  hundred  in  the  feint.     The  instructions  to  Generals 
Cooke  and  Gore,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  assault 
would  depend,  were,  as  soon  as  they  got  to  the  top  of  the 
Graham's    rampart,  to  incline  towards  each  other,  if  possible  unite, 
lo^'liir*  an(l  immediately  force  open  the  Antwerp  gate.     Scaling- 
LSU  pLg'   ladders  of  adequate  height  were  provided  for  the  men ; 
170.  App.  the    utmost    sccresy   was    enjoined    on    the    assaulting 

to  (1mm.  «'  J 

Viet,  ut       columns ;  no  light  was  allowed  among  them  :  while  that 

Conq.  xxin.  .  .        ^ 

•)'.»,  •"><>.  ^    intrusted  with  the  false  attack  on  the  bteenbergen  gate 
iJ4.  '     ''  was  instructed  to  raise  as  much  noise,  and  keep  up  as 
sharp  a  rattle  of  musketry  as  possible.1 

These  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.     Shortly  before 
Commence-  ten   o'clock,   a   loud  fire  of  musketrj  was  heard  at  the 
rarh-suc-    Steenbergen  gate.     It  proceeded  from  the  third  column, 
assault.'110    which,  having  surprised   the   advanced  guards  and  out- 
works, was  arrested  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  chief  moat 
and  port  of  the  rampart  by  a  discharge  of  small-arms. 
Thither  the  garrison  reserves  were  immediately  directed, 
and  the  assailants  repulsed  with  great  loss.     Meanwhile 
the  fourth   column   successfully  made  its   "\vay  into   the 
harbour  mouth,  unobserved  in  the  dark,  and  after  wind- 
ing its  painful  course  among  the  numerous  iron  crow's- 
feet  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven  reached  the  top  of  the  rampart  without  the 
loss  of  a  man,  and  seized  and   forced  open  the  Water 
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gate.     At   tlio  same  time,   detachments,   under   Colonel    am'. 
Carleton  and  General  Skerret,  wen;  sent  to  the  ramparts 
on   the  right  and  left,  which  were  almost  wholly  unde- 
fended.     As  soon  as  the  alarming  progress  of  the  assail- 
ants in   this  quarter  was  known,  the  remaining  reserves 
of  the  garrison  were  directed  to  the  bastions  adjoining 
the    AYater   gate;    and    after   a   sharp    eoniliet    Colonel  ^.'"''Jj 
Carleton,  who  commanded  the  detachment  which  moved 
to  the  right  along  the  ramparts,  was  repulsed  and  driven 
back  towards  that  entrance.1 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Colonel  Morricc,  with  his 
column,  made  his  way  across  the  ice,  and  reached  the 
counterscarp  undiscovered,  near  the  l>rcda  gate  ;   but  the 
garrison  there  being  well  prepared,  a  severe  lire  of  grape  Ai'iTwurp 
and  musketry  from  the  summit  of  the  rampart  prevented  K'] 
them  from  crossing  the  ditch,  or  <iettin<r  into  the  body  of 

O  O  CJ  J 

the  place.  Hardly  was  the  danger  arrested  in  this  quarter, 
when  a  still  more  formidable  attack  was  made  between 
the  Antwerp  and  Water  gates.  This  came  from  the 
Guards  under  Lord  Proby,  who,  after  being  diverted  from 
their  original  point  of  attack  by  the  ice,  which,  weakened 
bv  the  tide,  gave  way  under  their  weight,  had  turned 
aside,  and,  following  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  a  place  where 
the  passage  was  practicable,  had  at  length  readied  the 
summit  of  the  rampart  on  the  left  of  the  Antwerp  gate. 
The  guards  were  there  formed  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  General  Cooke,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  on  the 
one  side  to  the  Antwerp  port,  and  on  the  other  to  gain 
intelligence  of  JSkcrret  and  Gore  at  the  AVater  gate  and 
harbour.  The  strength  of  the  Antwerp  gate,  however, 
was  such  as  to  defy  all  their  efforts  to  force  it  open  ;  and 
though  Gore's  detachment,  in  the  first  instance,  defeated  2  .,C)IU,>-S 
a  column  of  the  garrison  which  advanced  against  it,  yet  ^f^f' 
the  French  reserves  came  up,  and  in  the  end  overpowered  JY.',1'1'] -ji/ 
it.2  But  at  this  moment  Morrice's  column,  which  had  |5"1-1'-  •->•">, 

•>' '  I        V         1 

been  repulsed  at  its  own  point  of  attack,  came  round  byii.'iiu.' 
the  foot  of  the    lacis,  mounted  the  walls  b    Lord  Prob's 
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CHAP,    ladders,  and  formed  on  the  ramparts  to  the  left  of  the 

LXXXVII.  r,          , 

-  (juards. 

To  all  appearance  Bcrgcn-op-Zoom  was  now  taken  ; 
The  French  and  with  an  ordinary  garrison  and  governor  it  would 
defeat  *ho  have  been  so.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  in 
battle  array  on  the  ramparts  adjoining  the  Water  gate, 
and  had  possession  of  that  gate,  and  fifteen  hundred  on 
those  between  it  and  the  Antwerp  gate  :  in  all,  they 
occupied  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  fronts  of  the  bastions  of 
the  place.  The  fortress  was  considered  as  so  completely 
carried,  that  the  detachment  which  had  made  the  false 
attack  on  the  Stecnbergen  gate  retired  to  their  canton- 
ments, and  a  brigade  of  Germans,  which  had  advanced 
from  Tholen  at  the  first  firing,  countermarched  and 
returned  home.  The  French  troops,  of  no  greater  strength 
than  the  assailants,  withdrew  for  the  most  part  to  the 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fully  expecting  to 
surrender  at  daybreak.  But  as  the  night  wore  on,  matters 
essentially  changed.  The  excessive  cold  benumbed  the 
British  troops,  and  chilled  the  first  ardour  of  success  : 
some  of  them  broke  into  spirit-shops  adjoining  their 
position,  and  became  intoxicated  ;  no  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  them  from  without,  and  the  French,  as  day  chnvned, 
discovered  the  small  number  of  their  antagonists,  and  per- 
ceived that  one  third  of  them  at  the  Water  gate  were 
separated  from  the  remaining  two-thirds  on  the  bastions 
of  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  governor,  accordingly,  directed 
his  whole  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  against  ^kerret's 

' 

detachment  on  the  bastions  near  the  Water  irate,  and 
having  driven  them  into  a  low  situation,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  two  faces  of  the  rampart, 
compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  not  before 
(_;()1.0  anc|  Sken-et  had  both  fallen,  bravelv  combatinir  at 
the  head  of  their  troops.  He  then  formed  his  whole  force 

x 

for  an  attack  on  the  British,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Antwerp  bastions.1  The  contest  here 
was  long  and  bloody  ;  but  at  length  General  Cooke, 
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having   learned    the   destruction    of  Skorrot    and   (lore's    rn.\r. 
detacliiiients,  and  finding  his  men  wasting  a\vav  without  'L 
anv  chance  of  success,  was  compelled  to  surrender.      In 
this    brilliant    though   disastrous  all'air,   the    British    lost 
above  nine  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and   eighteen 
hundred    men   laid  down   their  arms,   though   tliev   were 
next    dav    exchanged    by    convention    with    the    French 
governor. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary  as- 

]''. 
sault,    doubly    memorable,    both    from    the   circumstance  Ki-fl.vti.ms 

that  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world  had  its  IHUuit. 
rani})arts  carried  by  storm,  when  the  governor  was  aware 
of  the  enemy's  intention,  and  prepared  to  repel  it,  with- 
out any  approaches,  or  attempt  to  breach  the  walls,  by 
an  assaulting  force  of  little  greater  strength  than  the  gar- 
rison ;  and  from  the  still  more  marvellous  result,  that  this 
assaulting  column,  victorious  on  the  ramparts,  was  in  the 
end  obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms  to  an  equal  force  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  possession  of  the  guns  of  the  place.  It 
excited,  accordingly,  a  vivid  interest  in  the  mind  of  Xa- 
poleon,  who  frequently  recurred  to  it,  both  at  Elba  and 
St  Helena.  lie  admitted  that  Graham's  plan  \vas  botli 
daring  and  well  conceived  ;  and  imputed  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise  to  the  energy  of  the  French  governor,  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  and  the  want  of  due  support  to  , 

1  I  )  Mriini, 

the  attacking  columns.1  In  truth,  the  slightest  consider-  "•  i7i. 
ation  must  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  to  the  last 
circumstance  that  the  failure  of  this  boldly  conceived 
and  gallant  enterprise  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.  The 
English  general  had  at  his  command  nine  thousand  Bri- 
tish or  German  troops,  of  whom  not  more  than  four":1"1""': 

Slr'_V«.    11. 

thousand  at  the  utmost  were  engaged  in  the  assault.-"11"'. 
If  a  reserve  of  two  thousand  had  been  stationed  near 
the  walls,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  support  of  their 
comrades,  the  moment  the  ramparts  of  the  Antwerp  gate 
were  taken,  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  town  must 
have  fallen.  Xay,  if  the  troops  who  retired  from  the 
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CHAP,    feigned  attack  on  the  Steenbergen  irate  had  been  sent 

LXXXVII 

. ."  round   to    the    support    of   Skcrret    and    Gore    by    the 

>14>  Water  gate,  of  which  the  latter  had  possession,  it  is 
probable  the  enterprise  would  have  been  crowned  with 
success. 

Of  the  ease  with  which  fresh  troops  from  without 
Causes  of  its  might  have  effected  an  entrance,  even  without  blowing 
reflections  open  that  gate,  we  have  decisive  evidence  in  the  fact,  that 
duct 'of  the"  Morrice's  whole  division,  at  one  in  the  morning,  ascended 
mamiers  ^  Lord  Proby's  ladders,  and  formed  on  the  summit  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  But  why  was  not  a  petard  or  a 
field-piece  brought  up,  when  the  British  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  gate,  to  blow  it  open,  as  has  so  often  been 
done  with  such  success  in  India  ?  These  considerations 
show,  that  the  hero  of  Barossa,  the  gallant  veteran  who 
had  first  planted  the  British  standards  on  the  soil  of 
France,  inured  to  a  long  course  of  triumphs,  was  on  this 
occasion  inspired  with  an  undue  contempt  for  his  enemies, 
and  forgot  the  first  rule  of  tactics,  that  of  having  a  re- 
serve at  hand,  and  vigorouslv  advancing  it  to  support 
the  columns  which  had  gained  what,  by  such  aid,  might 
have  been  rendered  a  decisive  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  praise  is  due  to  the  resolution  and  skill  of 
the  French  governor,  and  to  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops, 
who,  undismayed  by  reverses  which  in  general  crush  a 
garrison,  found  in  their  own  energy  the  means  of  obviat- 
ing them,  and  converting  incipient  disaster  into  ultimate 
victory.  'Flic  conduct  of  both  to  the  prisoners  taken,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  agreed  to  and  observed  an 
armistice  for  burying  the  dead,  proves  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  humanity  is  closely  allied  to  the  warlike 
virtues.  From  the  whole  events  of  this  extraordinary  as- 
sault, the  young  soldier  mav  take  a  lesson  of  the  highest 
daring  and  skill  in  designing  an  enterprise,  of  the  most 
undaunted  resolution  and  energy  in  repelling  it.  He  may 
from  them  impress  the  momentous  truth  on  his  mind,  that 
the  best -conceived  attacks  mav  often  in  the  end  mis- 
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carry,  from  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  in  executing    <"'HAP. 
them,  or  an  undue  contempt  of  the  enemy  against  whom   ' 
they  are  directed  ;  and  that,  even  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently   hopeless,   vigour    and    resolution    will    sometimes 
retrieve  the  most  formidable  disasters. 

This   bloody   check  paralysed    the   operations    of   the 
l>ritish  in  the   Low  Countries,  whose  efforts  were  thence-  r,,M<i..,'iin- 
forward  limited,  with  the  assistance  of  an  inconsiderable  "f'th.''.";!.',." 
bodv  of  Prussians,  to  the  blockade  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  ^'"i,!"*. 
and  Antwerp.     Carnot  continued  to  exert  his  great  talents 
in  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  and  made 
more  than  one  excursion  with  part  of  the  garrison  from 
its  walls;  but  as  the  siege  was  not  resumed,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  putting   his  system  to  the  test.      In  the 
middle  of  March,  however,  General  Thielman  brought  up 
a  powerful  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  Saxons  to 
the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Saxc-Weimar.     This  raised 
the  forces  of  the  latter  to  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  of 
whom  twenty-seven  thousand  were  disposable,  with  forty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon.     The  opposing  armies  \verc  now  no 
longer  equal ;  Maison  was  unable  to  keep  the  field,  and, 
after  throwing  a  thousand  men  into  the  fortress  of  Mau- 
beuge,  retired  into  an  intrenched  camp  under  the  cannon 
of  Lille,  whither  he  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Saxons 
under  Thielman.     A  coiip-dc-main,   attempted  bv  the 
Duke   of  Saxc-AVeimar  on  the  21st  on  Maubeuge,  was  Muni,  -_>i. 
repulsed,   after    three    days'   fighting,   by   the    combined 
efforts  of  the  little  garrison  and  the  brave  inhabitants  ; 
while   an  incursion  of  Thielman  to  push  his  parties  up 
to  the  gates  of  Lille,  was  defeated  by  Maison  himself,  two  M.ir(,,,  .-,3 
days  afterwards.     In  fine,  Flanders  was  lost  to  Xapoleon  ;  '  Vict-t't... 

•'  .  .     ,  Couq.  xxui. 

but  the  vigour  and  activity  of  the  French  general  supplied  •'"'!'•  -™-.. 

Koch,  ii. 

the  deficiency  of  numbers,  and  promised  a  tedious  succcs-  isr,  u;;?. 
sion  of  sieges  before  the  iron  frontier  of  old  France  was  47-2, 475!'' 
on  this  side  finally  broken  through.1 

From  Italy  the  accounts  which  Xapoleon  received  at 
Rheims  were  less  encouraging.     It  has  already  been  men- 
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CHAP,    tioned,  that  in  the  end  of  December  Eugene  Beauharnais 
LXXXN  ii.  |ia(_i  rc{.jre(|  f0  t]ic  ]jno  Of  t]lc  Adige,  M'hich  he  occupied 

1S1_4-     with  thirty-six  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  three  thou- 
Affairb°of     sand  were  horse;  while  the  Austrian  troops  opposed  to 
treat  of  EU-  them  under  Bcllegarde  were  above  fifty  thousand,  besides 
liindo.the  the  detached  corps  of  Marshall,  which  observed  Venice 
AtLv an<^  Raima-Is  nova  in  the  rear.1      This  disproportion  of 
riutu  12.     force  was  the  more  alarming,  that  the  forces  of  the  Vice- 
ixxxiv'.§C(53.  r°7  wcrc  f°r  the  most  part  new  levies  from  the  plain  of 
Lombardy,  on  whom  very  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
to  meet  the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  bayonets;  while  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Anstrians  were  old  troops,  and 
they  were  all    animated,   from    the   recent  successes  in 
Germany,  with  the  very  highest  spirit.     Eugene  in  conse- 
quence was  already  taking  measures  for  a  retreat,  when 
the   proclamation   of   Murat    against    Napoleon,   already 
mentioned,   on    the    ]  Dth    January,   and  his   consequent 
occupation  of  the   Roman   states,  by  exposing  his  right 
flank  and  communications,  rendered  an  immediate  retro- 
svi'ctl'et     grade  movement  a  matter  of  necessity.""'     He  commenced 
^""rjj  *?"'•  his  retreat,  accordingly,  from  the  Adige,  and  fell  back  to 
]V"'Vo     the,   Mincio,  where  he   stationed  his  troops  behind  that 
piotho,  iii.   classic  stream,  with  the  riirht  resting  on  Mantua,  and  the 

1584. 

Eugene's     left  on  Peschiera ;  while  the  Austrians,  following  him,  took 
x.'i'J"'!;)?    post  in  a  corresponding  line  opposite,  from  Rivoli  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua.2 

No  position   could  be   more    advantageous    than    the 

*  M unit's  defection  from  Xapoleon  did  not  take  place  without  the  warmest 
remonstrance;  from  his  high-spirited  Queen.  A  year  before  his  celebrated 
proclamation  against  his  brother-in-law  and  benefactor  appeared,  she  wrote 
to  him  : — "  Your  letters  have  caused  me  great  pain.  How  !  you  can  yield  to 
another  the  glory 
abandoning  him  b 
am  sure  you  will  ) 
annoyances  and  ev 
I  implore  you  to  s 

Tliis  was  shortly  after  the  Moscow  retreat,  when  Murat  had  left  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Eugene.  How  often  arc  the  counsels  of  women,  in  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, dictated  by  feeling  and  generous  sentiments,  more  noble,  and  withal 
wiser,  than  those  of  men  influenced  chiefly  by  considerations  of  expedience  or 
ambition  !— <SVe  UKJNO.N,  xiii.  141). 


>f  aiding  the  Emperor  !  You  can  commit  the  b 
:fore  he  has  appointed  a  successor  to  you  !  No,  my  friend.  I 
ot  do  that.  Courage  I  I  feel  what  you  suffer.  J  share  yout- 
hs ;  but  for  the  .sake  of  that  glory  of  which  you  are  so  jealous, 
ipport  him  still." — CAKOUXI:  (<>  MKUAT,  }',//>  .I 
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defensive  one  thus  assumed  by  the  Viceroy  to  resist  the    rim-. 

,.    ,       ,  .  ..        .      ,  •     ,.  ,     ,    -,  i.  \\.\vn. 

incursions  of   the   Imperialists  in   Ins  trout  ;     but  it  was 


by   no    means   equally  well    protected    against   the   army 
of  Murat  on   his  (lank,  which,  without   any  actual   declar-  F 

•  .        wi.-i    -. 

ation  oi  war,  was  now  approaching  so  near  as  to  «_five  KH-.-IM-  t,> 
serious  cause  for  uneasiness.  This  monarch,  preferring 
the  chance  of  a  throne  to  duty  and  honour,  had  concerted 
his  measures  with  the  Austrian  and  English  commanders; 
and  after  entering  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  with  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  was  to  operate  on  the  Po,  in  con- 
junction with  a  British  expedition  under  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  which,  embarking  from  Sicily,  received  orders  to 
make  for  Leghorn,  and  threaten  Genoa  and  the  maritime 
coasts  of  Napoleon's  Italian  dominions.  Desirous  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  one  enemy  before  he  encountered  another, 
Eugene  adopted  the  bold,  but  yet,  in  his  circumstances, 
prudent  resolution  of  march  inir  forward,  with  a  view  to 
give  battle  to  Bellegardc,  and  if  possible  throw  him  across 
the  Adige  before  Murat's  troops  could  reach  the  theatre 
of  action.  His  resolution  was  just  taken  in  time;  for  at 
that  very  moment  a  convention  had  been  signed  with 
Murat,  who  had  advanced  to  Bologna  and  declared  war  i.-,,i,.  i,-, 
against  France,  fixing  on  combined  operations  on  both  11715,"c1hs:11'1 

banks  of  the  To.     Thus  both  parties  at  the  same  time  yirt-  ot  . 

t  oiii|  \\ui. 

were  preparing  offensive  movements  against  each  other  ;  1M-  1!Ci- 

11-  ii-i  •  •      Untta,  iv. 

and   their   mutual   and   simultaneous  execution   of  their  478.    KU- 
designs  brought  on  one  of  the  most  singular  actions  that  i4i','u:>. 
ever  was  fought.1 

The  two  armies,   assuming  the  offensive  at  the  same 
time,    mutually   passed    each    other,    and   the   advanced  Ban  u-W 
guard   of  the   one,    from    the   way   in   which  they   were  Vl-i,.'  s'."" 
marching,    came   first  in   contact   with    the  rearguard   of 
the   other.     The   Austrian  right,  early  in   the   morning, 
crossed   the   Mincio  at  Borglietto,  and  drove  back  lire- 
nier's   division,    which   formed   the    French    left,    in    the 
direction  of  Magnano.     Eugene  was  advancing  with  his 
right  to  cross  the  same  river,  his  right  wing,  debouching 
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CHAP,     from  Goito  and  Mantua,  already  over,  when  the  cannon- 

L  \  X  \  V 1 1 

_"  ade  on  the  left  was  heard.  The  moment  that  he  received 
intelligence  of  what  was  there  going  forward,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  suddenly  changing  his  front 
on  botli  sides  of  the  river,  and  assailing  the  enemy  in 
flank  while  half  across  it,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
march  little  prepared  for  a  battle.  It  was  an  exact 
repetition  of  Xapoleon's  perpendicular  attack  at  Auster- 
lit/,  or  Wellington's  at  Salamanca.  An  irregular  action 
in  consequence  ensued,  the  French  army  advancing  with 
great  resolution  in  two  lines,  with  their  cavalry  on  the 
two  flanks ;  the  Austrians,  surprised  in  their  march, 
suddenly  wheeling  about  and  fronting  the  enemy  whcre- 
cver  they  came  upon  them.  The  hottest  fighting  was 
around  Valeggio,  where  several  desperate  charges  of 
cavalry  and  bloody  combats  of  infantry  took  place,  which 
occasioned  severe  loss  on  both  sides;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  both  parties  maintained  nearly  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  commenced  the  action,  though  upon  the 
whole  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
who  accumulated  a  preponderating  force  on  the  decisive 
point  at  Valeggio,  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 
Three  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 
Feb. .').  On  the  day  following,  the.  Viceroy  retreated  across  the 
Mincio  at  Goito,  and  Bcllegarde  immediately  pushed 
an.ru.'  over  some  divisions  in  pursuit.  But  they  were  so  rudely 
47f£l47f,I.v<  handled,  although  they  gained  some  success  in  the  outset 
j);!''1',',";  at  Borghctto,  Salo,  and  Gardone,  that  the  Austrian 
vi,-t.  et  (general,  after  a  few  days'  skirmishing,  withdrew  his  troops 

(  nii(|.  xx;n.  .  .        .  . 

!!»•>,  \i><>.     entirely  across  the  Mincio;  alleging  as  an  excuse,  that  the 
]:Oii.'      King  of  Naples  was  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  take  his 
part  in  the  proposed  operations.1 

But  although  success  was  thus  balanced  on  the  Mincio, 
Kvimuiti.m  affairs  were  rapidly  going  to  wreck  in  other  quarters  ;  and 
i'.y  th.:' '"  '    everything  presaged  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  French 
lrll<       from  the  Italian  peninsula.    The  castle  of  Verona  surren- 
dered to  the  Austrians  on  the  14th  February;   Ancona, 
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after  «i  siege  of  twenty-five  days,  and  a  bombardment  of 
forty-eight    liours,    capitulated   to   M  unit's   forces  on  the  ' 


lo'th  ;  and  the  Italian  troops  in  Eugene's  service,  despairing 
of  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  deserted  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  was  found  indispensable  to  station  the 
few  that  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  Pesrhiera  and 
Mantua.  The  arrival  at  Eugene's  headquarters,  of  nearly 
all  the  French  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
after  his  declaration  of  war  against  Napoleon,  was  far 
from  counterbalancing  this  great  defalcation ;  and  the 
Viceroy,  unable  to  maintain  his  extended  position  on  the 
Mincio,  drew  nearer  to  the  Po,  and  brought  up  his  whole 
reserves  from  the  Milanese  states.  lie  still,  however, 
remained  linn  to  the  Emperor  Xapoleon,  and  refused  the 
most  brilliant  offers,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  if  he  would 
desert  his  benefactor.*  Meanwhile  Pisa  was  threatened 
by  Pignatelli's  division,  forming  part  of  Murat's  army, 
which,  being  now  disengaged  from  Ancona,  was  able  to 
invade  in  force  the  Tuscan  provinces.  Its  governor, 
Pouchain,  upon  that  summoned  seven  hundred  of  the 
garrison  of  Leghorn  to  his  support ;  and  as  this  entirely 
denuded  the  maritime  districts,  Fouche,  who  held  a 
general  commission  from  the  Emperor,  in  his  quality  of 
governor  of  Ivome,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  central  Italy, 
concluded  a  convention  with  the  Neapolitan  general,  in  ivi'^ct 
virtue  of  which  the  citadels  of  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Lucca,  F,1,',1"'1:,^ 
in  the  Tuscan  territories,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Allies:  K"(li,>  »• 

11  •  r>T^i  /N-    •        TT         i  •        in 

and  the  garrisons  of  \  olterra,  Uivita-Vecchia,  r  lorence, 
and  the  castle  of  St  Angclo,  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
transported  by  sea  to  the  south  of  France.1 

The  old  revolutionist,  the  author  of  the  mitraillades  at 
Lyons,  the  arch-director  of  Napoleon's  police,  had  his  own 

*  "The  King  of  Sardinia  said  to  the  Princess  Stephanie  of  Baden  that  they 
had  proposed  to  the  Viceroy  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  Italy,  if  he  would 
separate  himself  from  the  Emperor  ;  but  that  he  had  rejected  the  proposal."— 
Jia/jport  Confidentiel  dc  M.  BJG.NUN,  a  I'Ei'npcrmr,  I'tlt  December  1813;  BIUNU.V, 

xiii.  it;<>. 

VOL.  xiii.  r> 
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CHAP,    views  in  this  convention;  it  led  to  a  secret  conference 
J_  _  .'  between  him  and  Murat,  a  few  days  after,  at  Modena,  in 
!*4-     which  he  congratulated  the   Neapolitan  monarch  upon 
Secret  views  having   extricated    himself   so    adroitly,   by  joining   the 
in  this.  ^    Coalition,  from  the  wreck  of  his  imperial  brother-in-law's 
fortune,  and  persuaded  him  to  issue  his  celebrated  procla- 
mation against  Xapoleon.  lie  also  contrived  to  extract  from 
him,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  francs  (£6800)  of  arrears  of  pay  due  to  him  as 
governor  of  Rome,  and  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
(£12,000),  in  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  cession  of  his 
rights  on  the  duchy  of  Otranto.     Having  accomplished 
this  object,  the  wary  statesman  next  proceeded,  with  all 
possible   expedition,   across  the  Alps   into  the  south   of 
and  tliciice  cautiously  drew  near  to  Paris,  anxious 


.\x. 


20-',  203.     t0  liave  a  hand  in  the  convulsion  in  that  capital  which  he 

Koch,  H. 

]y-t,  i!';i_    foresaw  was  approaching;  hastening,  like  the  vulture,  to 

Fouche,  11.  . 

2G2;  275.     the  spot  where  revolutionary  cupidity  was  to  feast  on  the 
carcass  of  imperial  greatness.1* 

*  "  I  ha<l  a  secret  conference  with  Murat  at  Modena.  There  I  made  him 
.sensible,  since  lie  had  a  decisive  part  to  take,  that  he  ought  to  declare  himself. 
'  If  you,'  said  I,  '  had  as  much  iirmness  in  your  character  as  you  have  noble 
sentiments  in  your  heart,  you  would  be  more  powerful  in  Italy  than  the  Coali- 
tion.' He  still  hesitated;  I  then  communicated  to  him  mi/  ni<i*t  recent  ncii's 
from  Pur  la.  Determined  by  their  import,  he  intrusted  to  me  the  proclamation 
which  he  soon  afterwards  issued  against  Xapoleon.  .  .  .  Soon  after,  I  had 
a  secret  interview  with  Eugene,  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  Emperor's  recent  success  over  lilueher  at  Champagne.  '  Keturn  to 
Eugene,'  said  the  Emperor  to  the  aide-de-camp  who  bore  the  intelligence  ; 
'tell  him  how  I  have  settled  with  these  gentlemen  here:  they  are  a  set  of 
rascals  whom  I  will  put  to  flight  with  strokes  of  the  whip.'  All  the  world  at 
the  Viceroy's  headquarters  were  in  transports  at  this  intelligence:  I  took 
Eugene  aside,  and  told  him  such  rodomontade  could  impose  on  none  but 
enthusiastic  fools:  that  all  reasonable  persons  saw  the  immimnt  danger  in 
which  the  imperial  throne  was  placed  ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  nation  which 
was  wanting  to  Napoleon,  but  Xapoleon,  by  his  despotism,  who  had  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  I  gave  some  good  eounsel  to  Eugene,  and  set  out  for 
Lyons  ;  and  there,  as  I  .saw  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  alive  only  in  the  public 
functionaries,  I  announced  that  a  million  of  men  were  pouring  into  France, 
thej  defection  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  reinstate, 
affairs  but  by  a  great  political  change.  I  soon  saw  that,  the  authorities  had 
secret  instructions  regarding  me,  and  in  efl'eet  I  was  soon  after  obliged  to  set 
out  for  Valence,  and  Dauphind  instead  of  Paris,  the  only  destination  to  which 
1  was  at  that  juncture  inclined."  —  Jli'iiiotrm  da  Eot'cm':,  ii.  2iJ3,  275. 
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Meanwhile    Lord  William   Bentinek,  at  tin;  head  of  a     '.'HAi'. 
considerable  expedition   from  Sicily,  amounting  to  seven 
thousand   men,   of  whom,    however,    only    one-half   were      \>t]  ' 
British  soldiers,  set  sail  from  Palermo  on  the  last   dav  of  Oii'>r:ili"";i 

February,  and  arrived  oil'  Leghorn  on  the  Sth  of  March.  ii>-aunrk  on 

i ir. ,.  i;i,.t  ,,[• 

The  Iroops  were  immediately  luiulod,  the  I'Yench  garrison  ju,:ii,y. 
having  been  previously  transported  to  the  south  of  I'1  ranee,  ' 
in  virtue  of  the  convention  concluded  with  Murat  ;  and 
the  English  general  immediately  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  called  on  the  Tuscans  to  rise  and  join  his 
troops  in  liberating  Italy  from  the  oppressors.  At  the 
same  time  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily,  \vho  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  issued  of  his  own  authority  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  openly  brought  forward  his  claims  -Maivh  i(). 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  announced  to  the  Sicilian 
troops  in  the  expedition  that  he  was  about  to  assert  them 
by  force  of  arms.  Tin's  injudicious  and  ill-timed  elfusion 
immediately  gave  umbrage  to  Murat,  who  had  declared 
for  the  Allies  only  in  order  to  preserve  that  throne;  and 
it  not  only  had  the  effect  of  making  him  suspend  his 
operations  on  the  To  against  the  Viceroy,  and  concen- 
trate his  troops  in  order  to  be  readv  for  anv  contingency, J  K»^,  •'• 

.  .  "  .      -"<>•  i!«tt;i 

but  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  mind,  as  had  well-nigh  ~v.  400. 

thrown  him  back  again  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.1 

Beiitinck  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  insisted  upon 
the  evacuation  of  Tuscany  by  the  Neapolitan  troops  ;  but  rmiira'-u 
he  failed  in  appeasing  his  wrath  or  gaining  that  object,  Mum  at 
and  a  rupture  seemed  inevitable,  when  it  was  fortunately  l'^;1!™1^1" 
prevented  by  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the   British  ^j'1;1,"1'1"' 
government,  who  disavowed  the  hereditary  prince's  pro- MiUX'h -:j- 
clamation,  and  relinquished  the  demand  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Tuscany.     Meamvhile  the  English  general,  finding 
combined  operations  with  the  King  of  Naples  in  his  pre-,, B  t;i  iv 
sent  temper  impossible,  moved  his  troops  from   Pisa  and4s"-  ]'iL 

,  .  Ann.   iveg. 

Lucca  to  the  hanks  of  the  Viagra,  in  order  to  co-operate  ?-. ;,!:!-.. 
with  the  second  division  of  the  expedition,   which  had  -!ix;  -i". 
landed  in  the  gulf  of  la  Spezia,3  in  a  general  attack  on 
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CHAP.    Genoa.     It  did  not  take  place,  however,  till  after  the  fall 

: '  of  Napoleon  ;  and  though  entirely  successful,  as  will  after- 

1814.  warjs  appear,  was  accompanied  by  declarations  on  the 
part  of  Lord  AVilliam,  which  proved  in  no  small  degree 
embarrassing  in  the  final  settlement  of  Europe  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

Several  minor  operations  at  this  period  demonstrated 

Successes  of  again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  inability  of  the  Neapo- 

theg?o?°n  litan  soldiers  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  Transalpine 
bayonets.  Murat,  having  pushed  forward  a  brigade  under 
Colonel  Met/ko  to  Casal-Maggiorc  on  the  Po,  commenced 

Feb.  24.  the  construction  of  a  bridge  there  ;  but  Metzko  was  sur- 
prised three  days  afterwards  by  Bonncmain,  with  a  divi- 

Feb.  27.      sion  of  Eugene's  men,   driven  from   the  place,  and   the 

March  i.  whole  boats  which  had  been  collected  were  taken.  The 
Neapolitans  upon  this  retired  ;  and  Eugene,  having  crossed 
the  river  at  Borgofortc  with  a  detachment,  chased  them 
with  great  loss  from  Guastalla  ;  while  General  Grenier, 
who  had  been  pushed  with  his  division,  entirely  French, 
over  the  same  river  at  Placentia,  forced  the  passage  of  the 

March  2.  Tare,  appeared  before  Parma,  and  routed  the  allied  troops 
which  occupied  it.  In  this  affair  Metzko's  Neapolitan 
brigade  was  entirely  dispersed  ;  sixteen  hundred  men, 
chiefly  Austrians,  were  taken  in  the  town  of  Parma,  and 
Grenier,  following  up  his  success  before  the  enemy  could 

March :;.  recover  from  their  consternation,  made  himself  master  of 
Rcggio,  and  threw  the  Neapolitans  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  Murat,  however,  discovering  some  days  after- 
wards that  this  town  was  only  occupied  by  three  thousand 
men,  pushed  forward  his  advanced  guard,  composed  entirely 
of  Austrians,  and  carried  Rubiera,  where  a  detachment 
was  placed,  by  assault,  driving  the  garrison  back  to  Reggio. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
the  latter  town  ;  and  Scvcroli,  who  commanded  the  troops 
which  occupied  it,  had  the  imprudence  to  deliver  a  pitched 
battle  before  its  walls,  against  a  German  force  nearly 
three  times  superior,  in  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
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he  was  worsted.      Having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  field    nrAp. 
severely  wounded,  his  successor  in    the  command,  Ram- 
bonrg,  withdrew   into   the  town,   and  soon   after  entered 
into  a  convention  with  Murat   for   its   evacuation.      The 
King  of  .Naples,  in  consequence,  entered  Reggio  on  the  March  s. 
following  day,  and   pushed   his  vanguard  on   to  Parma  ; 
but  there  the  advance  of  the  Neapolitans  was  arrested, 
by  the   proclamation  of  the  hereditary  prince   of  Sicily 
already  mentioned.     The  concentration  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops    in    Tuscany   enabled    Eugene   again   to   assume  a  i  vi«-t.  tt 
menacing  aspect  on  the  Mincio,  against   Bcllegarde  :   and  ^i""'1:,*-"1' 
the  whole  remainder  of  March  passed  away  without   any  JX". ' ';,,'„'•' 
enterprise  of  note  taking  place  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Uot-il- 4'-'- 
three    armies   which   now   contended  for   the   empire    of  H-;",  i.-v;. ' 
Italy.1 

Events  of  no  ordinary   importance  had  also   at   this 
period  occurred  at  Lyons  and  its  vicinity,  where  Augereau  AiTaiC  at 
had  been  left,  as  already  mentioned,  to  make  head  against 
the  Austrian  corps  of  Count  ]>ubna.     It  has  been  noticed, 
also,  that  Geneva  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian  comman- 
der in  the  beginning  of  January  without  resistance  :  and  .'an.  i. 
such  M'as  the  state  of  destitution   in  which  the  military 
force  and  fortresses  of  France  at  that  period  were,  that  if 
they  had  pushed  on,   they  might  with  case  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  Lyons  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
Upper  Rhone  before   the   middle  of  that  month.      The 
progress  of  the  Austrians,  however,  was  so  slow,  that  it 
was   not  till  the    14th   of  January  that   their  advanced  Jan.  u. 
posts  even  appeared  before  Lyons  :  and  on  that  very  day 
Augereau  arrived  from  Paris  to  take  the  command.     At 
that  period   there  were   only  seventeen   hundred  regular 
troops  in  the  garrison,  inadequately  supported  bv  some 
thousand  National  Guards.     Despairing  of  arresting  the  r,^0'.!^''1 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  such  feeble  means,  Augereau  \ict- ct 
proceeded  on  to  the  south,  to  Valence,  in  order  to  hasten  -'"".  21 ". 

,  .  .,,..„    PIuUlO,    iii. 

the  armaments  and   organise   troops   in  that  direction  ;"  4:^. 
leaving    General    Musnier    in   command   of   the    slender 
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CTTAP.    garrison  at  Lyons,  with  instructions  to  retard  the  enemy 
.XXXMI.  as  mllc]l  as  possible,  but  not  to  expose  the  city  to  the 
isi4.     horrors  of  an  assault. 

0  The  imminent  danger  that  Lyons,  the  second  city  in 

Combats  in  tlic  empire,  would  speedily  fall  before  tlie  Austrian  gene- 
ral, who  liad  twenty  thousand  men  around  its  walls,  joined 
to  the  urgent  representations  of  Augereau  as  to  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  its  defence, 
induced  Napoleon  to  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  for 
its  relief.  Augereau  sent  a  thousand  men  in  post  car- 
nages from  Valence,  who  arrived  during  the  night  of  the 
Jan.  is.  18th;  and  reinforcements  having  come  in  from  other 
Jan.  20.  quarters  soon  after,  the  Austrians,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  real  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  had  not  heavy 
Jan.  21.  artillery  to  undertake  a  siege,  retired  to  Montlucl  on  the 
road  to  Geneva,  where  they  remained  inactive  till  the  end 
of  January.  This  retrograde  movement,  coupled  with  the 
daily  arrival  of  some  hundred  conscripts  from  the  depots 
in  the  south  and  west  within  their  walls,  revived  the 
spirit  of  the  Lyonese,  who  in  the  first  instance  had  des- 
paired altogether  of  the  possibility  of  resistance  ;  and 
the  National  Guard  soon  raised  the  effective  force  in  the 
garrison  to  eight  thousand  men.  Hie  Austrians  now  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  an  immediate  attack  on  Lyons  ;  and, 
extending  themselves  from  Geneva  towards  the  valleys  of 
Jan.  20.  i-;avoy,  entered  Chambcry  after  some  successful  combats, 
and  got  possession  of  the  well-known  and  romantic  defile 
of  Kchelles,  the  only  direct  though  steep  and  rugged 
' entrance  from  the  plain  of  the  Khono  into  the  Alpine 
heights.  At  the  same  time  ]>abna  pushed  a  considerable 
hody  of  troops  towards  Chalons-sur-Saonc,  made  himself 
imister  of  that  town,  and  the  whole  country  between  the 
Aisnc  awl  the  >Saone.  lie  everywhere  disarmed  the  inha- 

.  TIT  c 

bitants,  and  applied  the  resources  01  the  district  to  the 
supply  of  the  allied  forces.1 

The  efforts  of  Napoleon,  however,  to  reinforce  the  army 
at   Lyons,  at  length   produced  the  desired  effect.     Ten 
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thousand     men    were     drawn    from     Suchct's     army    in 
Catalonia,  transported  by  post  to  Xismes,  and  thence  for- 
warded, with  every  sabre  and  bayonet  which  could  be  col- 
lected in  Languedoc,  to  the  threatened  city.      These  great  Augean 
reinforcements  raised  the  troops  under  Augercau,  wlio  had  IM-""^  in 
now  re-established  his  headquarters  in  Lyons,  to  twenty-  Jsuvoy™ 
one  thousand  men,  who  were  divided  into  two  corps,  one  of 
which,  twelve  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  the  Feb.  M. 
marshal  in  person,  acted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
while  the  other,  of  nine  thousand,  led  by  M  arc-hand,  ope- 
rated on  the  left.     This  force  was  much  greater  than  any 
which  Bubna  could  bring  against  it  ;    and  as  this  accu- 
mulation on  the  side  of  Lyons  occurred  at  the  very  time 
when  Xapoleon  enjoined  a  vigorous  offensive  to  Augercau, 
after  his  own  defeat  of  Blucher,  and  resumption  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Grand  Army  at  Montereau,  in  order  to 
threaten  its  flanks    and  rear,  the  marshal    immediately 
commenced  active  hostilities  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  Feb.  19. 
Gradually  the  Austrians  were  forced  back  on  the  road  from 
Lyons  to  Geneva  ;  Macon,  Bourn,   and  Xantua  were  re-  Feb.  co. 

•/  <_  * 

covered;  Marc-hand  forced  the  pass  of  Echellcs  after  a  Feb.  i:>. 
bloody  conflict,   and   drove   the  enemy  in   confusion   to  F  b  ]0 
Chambcry,  where,  nearly  surrounded,  they  were  glad  to  Feb.±v-3, 
escape  to  Aix  on  the  lake  of  Bourget,  between  that  town  i  vi"t.''ct 
and  Geneva,  where  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  with  2iTIi>ly'.m" 
the  lake  on  one  flank,  the  precipitous  mountains  on  the  -^h-V;-j. 
other,  and  a  morass  in  front.     There,  however,  they  were  y^1^-"' 
soon  attacked  by  the  French,  now  flushed  with  victory;  p^Gm-so 

*  -•'       Chron.  in. 

the  position  was  carried,  Aix  taken,  and  the  Austrians,  i^-f,  101. 

f  i  r   i  i  iii  Tliiers,  xvii. 

after  several  unsuccessful  combats,  were  thrown  back  to  aoy. 
the  heights  in  front  of  Geneva.1 

Considerable  as  these  successes  were,  they  were  very 
far  from  cither  answering  the  expectations,  or  carrying  Pi^easure 
out  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor.     It  was  on  the L tiwairw- 
banks    of   the    Seine,  and    not    cither    in    Savoy  or   on  auacks!hl" 
those  of  the  Rhone,  that  the  contest  was  to  be  decided. 
Xapoleon  intended  Augereau  to  threaten  the  flanks  and 
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CHAP,    rear  of  the  Grand  Army  at  the  very  time  that  he  assailed 

'  i_U .'  it  in  front ;  and  every  movement  on  that  marshal's  part 

614-     was  therefore  eccentric,  and  to  be  deprecated,  which  did 

not  bring  him  close  upon  Scmvartzenberg's  rear.    He  was 

no  sooner  informed,  accordingly,  of  the  direction  of  the 

French  forces  from  Lyons  into  Savoy,  than  he  wrote  to 

his  lieutenant  that  it  was  towards  Geneva  and  the  Pays 

de  Vaud  that  his  inarch  should  be  turned,  as  they  lay  on 

i  Fain  lia  the  communications  of  the  Grand  Army ;  that  it  was  by 

,yict-ot  .,,.  massing  his  troops  together,  and  acting  at  one  point,  that 

Conq.  xxin. 

219.  Amu,  ojeat  things  were  to  be  done  ;  and  that  he  should  forget 

Cll.   XX.    ^ 

1'KJ.  he  was  fiftv-six  years  old,  and  think  onlv  of  his  brilliant 

•/  •/  ** 

days  at  Castiglione.1* 

Augereau,  however,  was  fearful  of  engaging  his  troops, 
of  whom  not  more  than  one-half  were  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined and  experienced,  in  a  distant  warfare  in  the 

"  Count  Bubna  has  not  ten  thousand  men  under  his  command  to  oppose 
to  you  — miserable  troops,  who  will  disappear  like  a  mist  before  the  sun  at  the 
aspect  of  your  old  bands  from  Catalonia.  France  and  Switzerland  have  their 
eyes  upon  you  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Aiyovia  have  sixteen 
battalions  of  militia  ready  to  range  themselves  on  your  side  :  tin-  cantons  of 
yt  Gall.  Soleure,  and  a  part  of  Zurich,  only  await  your  standards  to  declare 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  French.  Forget  that  you  arc  iii'ty-six  ycar.->  old, 
and  think  only  of  your  brilliant  days  at  Castiglione."  And  a  few  days  after 
he  wrote,  ':  The  Emperor  is  not  satisfied  with  your  dispositions,  in  pushing 
detachments  in  this  manner  wherever  the  enemy  has  forces,  instead  of  striking 
at  his  heart.  He  directs  me  in  consequence  to  reiterate  the  orders  you  have 
already  three  times  received.  You  are  to  unite  all  i/our  /.;re.s  into  one  colif/iin, 
and  march  either  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud  or  the  Jura,  according  as  the  enemy 
i<  in  most  force  in  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  by  concentrating  forces  in 
masses  that  great  successes  are  obtained.  I  have  the  best  reasons  lor  assuring 
you  that  the  enemy  is  seriously  alarmed  at  the  movements  he  supposes  you 
are  to  make,  and  which  he  was  bound  to  expect  ;  he  would  be  too  happy  if  he 
could  assure  himself  that  you  would  merely  send  out  detachments  in  different 
directions,  all  the  while  remaining  yourself  quiet  at  Lyons.  Iti.^by  putting 
yourself  at  the  head  of  your  troops,  as  the  Emperor  wishes,  and  acting  vigor- 
ously, that  you  can  alone  effect  a  great  and  useful  diversion.  The  Kniperor 
conceives  it  to  be  altogether  immaterial  that  the  battalions  of  reserve  from 
Nismes  are  ill-clothed  and  equipped,  since  they  have  muskets  and  bavonets. 
He  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  the  corps  of  Gerard,  which  has  done  such  great 
things  under  his  eves,  is  composed  of  conscripts  half-naked.  Jle  lias  at  this 
mmm-iit  four  thousand  National  Guards  in  his  army,  with  round  hats,  with 
peasants'  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  without  knapsacks,  armed  with  all  sorts  of 
muskets,  on  \\hom  he  puts  the  greatest  value  ;  he  only  \\islies  he  had  thirty 
thon-and  of  them.'1-  Drc  DI:  FKI.TKK  (<  'I.AHKI:)  i~i  y\.  1.1:  Dec  in:  ( 'ASTJI;UO.\K, 
l-'eh.  -22.  «»</  '2'.',.  1M-J.  Virtoircs  >'l  ('oDtjnftcs,  xxiii.  '219,  2iM. 
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defiles  of  the  Jura:   ;iu<l  lie  remained  almost  inactive  till    CHAP. 
the  end  of   February,  content  with  the  successes   lie  had 


alreadv  gained  on  the  side  of  Savoy      a  decree  of  torpor, 
considering  the  vital  interests  which  were1  then  at  stake  in  Nntwiti,. 
tlie  headquarters  of  Schwartzenberg's  armv,  and  the  ter-  ui'''.'/.''^,,. 
ror  which  this  inoveinent  from  Lyons  had  already  excited  ^!,  '/hi,  ,'-''' 
amongst  the  Austrian  generals,  which  the  French  military  " 
historians  may   well   denominate   fatal.       Meanwhile  the 
allied  sovereigns,  as  already  mentioned,1  directed  the  re-  ixxxvi'.  ^'. 
serves  of  the  Grand  Army  towards  Chalons  and  Macon, 
in  the  direction  of  Lyons,  and  the  formation  of  an  army 
to  be  called  the  army  of  the  south,  forty  thousand  .strong, 
on  the   banks   of  the   Saone  ;   and   Napoleon,  to  counter- 
balance this  great  detachment,  ordered  Suchet  to  reinforce  via"^  "' 
Augereau  with  ten  thousand  additional  veterans  from  the  op"'1:/™1"' 
army   of  Catalonia,   and   Prince   Borghese  to  send  eight  !)\';;'1'^'--:1^- 
thousand,  with  all  possible  expedition,  across  Mont  Cenis  -^1.  •*•>  •. 

.         .  .  ii.  l-J-'>,  Mt. 

to  Lyons  :  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  April,  the  contend-  (rrosse 
ing  armies  on  the  Rhone  would  each  amount  to  nearly  lo'CvJs!'' 
fifty  thousand  men.2 

Roused  at  length  from  his  ruinous  inactivity  at  Lyons 

.  '  ''!! 

by  the  repeated  exhortations  of  the  Emperor,  Augereau,  Augen.-.'iu'8 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  put  himself  in  motion  for  X  von  ilTtheJura. 
in  the  direction  evidently  pointed  out  by  the  strategetical  o'ob>  "'  :iud 
operations  going  forward  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     Dcs- 
saix    and    Marchand    made  a    combined    attack  on    the 
Austrian  positions  in  front  of  Geneva  ;   and,  after  a  series 
of  obstinate  engagements,  drove  them  back  into  that  town, 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.     Fort  Ecluse  was  cap-  March  -2. 
turcd  next  day;  and  the  victorious  French,  instead  of  March  3. 
following  up  their  successes  by  the  capture  of  Geneva,  or 
extending  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
were  directed  bv  Augereau  to  detach  the  best  part  of 
their  forces,  to  support  him  in  an  attack  on  the  corps  of 
Lichtenstein,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Besaneon. 
This  diversion  of  force  saved  Geneva,  and  extricated  Bubna 
from  great  difficulties.     Meanwhile  the  powerful  reserves 
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CHAP,    which  the  Allies  were  directing  towards  the  Saone,  under 

'  Bianchi,  from  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army,  round  his  left 

181t      flank,  compelled  Auircrcau  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  the 

i»ln.rcli  / . 

right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  make  head  against 
March  9.     them  and  cover  Lyons.     With  this  view,  he  collected  the 
bulk  of  his  men  from  both  banks  of  the  river  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  and  gradually  fell  back  towards  Lyons,  which  he 
re-entered  on  the  9th  March.     The  exposed  situation  of 
March  ii.    an  Austrian  detachment  at  Macon,  induced  him,  two  days 
afterwards,  to  order  an  attack  by  Musnicr  on  that  town  ; 
but  Bianchi,  advancing  in  person  to  its  support,  opened  a 
warm  fire  from  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  attacking 
column,   and  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  seven 
hundred   men  and  two  cannon.      Disconcerted    by  this 
check,  the  French  forces  fell  back  towards  Lyons,  closely 
followed  by  the  allied  troops,  as  well  in  the  Jura  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saone ;  and  on  the  1 8th,  the  Austrians,  under 
Prince  Hessc-IIomburg,  forty-three  thousand  strong,  made 
a  general  attack  on  the  French  position  at  St  Georges. 
Bianchi  and  AVimpffen,   with   twenty-two   thousand,'"  as- 
sailed their  right,  while  the  Prince  of  Wied-Runcket,  at 
'  Koch,  ii'.    the  head  of  twenty-one  thousand,  turned  their  left  by 
Vict.it4'     the  road  of  Beaujeau.     The  French  combated  with  great 
22«q:W9lu'  Bravery,  and  in  some  points,  particularly  Lagc-Longsart, 
4->9]>4t-,n1'   eainc(l>  ]'n   the    first    instance,   considerable    advantages. 
Va.wi.iL     Jjut  Wimpffcn  restored  the  combat,  and   Wied-Runcket 
L>ieY;n;<se  having  threatened  their  left,  Augereau  retreated  to  Limo- 
i^VJu-i.''    n°t>  °]1  the  road  to  Lyons,  with  hardly  any  hope  of  pre- 
serving that  city  from  the  enemy.1 

Determined,  however,  to  retard  the  Allies  as  much  as 
liattfcof  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  great 
un'i'fu'ifof  reinforcements,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  .March  from  Catalonia  and  Turin,  above  two 
thousand  of  which  had  already  come  up — •  Augereau  took 
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post  across  the  groat  road  near  Liinonot,  barring  all  across 
to  Lvons  on  tliaL  side.  Musnier's  division  was  established 
near  Limonet,  on  the  heights  between  the  Saone  and 
the  Lyons  road,  and  from  thence  the  line  extended  by 
the  plateau  to  Dardillv.  The  Prince  of  Jlcsse-lloinbnrg 
made  the  following  dispositions.  Bianchi,  after  passing 
the  deiile  of  J)orieux,  was  to  form  between  Dommartin 
and  ^alvagny,  and  push  on  direct  for  Lyons  ;  WimpH'en 
was  to  support  Bianchi  as  soon  as  sufficient  room  was 
made  for  him  to  deploy  ;  while  Mumb,  at  the  head  of  a 
brigade,  was  to  follow  the  crest  of  the  rid  ire  which  ex- 
tends towards  Lyons  from  Chasselav,  and  threaten  the 
reai1  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  Austrian  force  was  forty- 'I)"'0n'.sse 

"       (    iron,  in. 

three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  strong.1  All  -111- 
these  attacks  proved  successful.  At  noon,  Musnier,  see- 
ing M umb's  brigade  rapidly  gaining  the  ridge  in  his  rear, 
conceived  himself  cut  off,  and  fell  back  towards  Lyons  ; 
while  Bianchi,  without  much  difficulty,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  plateau  of  Dardillv,  and,  extending  his  lines 
along  its  summit,  soon  gained  room  for  "Wimpffen  to 
pass  the  defile  in  his  rear,  and  form  on  his  right.  The 
battle  seemed  already  gained,  as  the  French  right  and 
centre  had  abandoned  their  position,  and  were  foiling 
back  towards  Lyons,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
unexpectedly  changed  by  two  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse,  who  made  so  vigorous  an  attack  on  \Yied- 
liimcket,  near  the  road  to  Moulins,  that  they  not  onlv 
arrested  his  advance,  but  gave  time  for  Augercau  to  rallv 
his  other  divisions,  in  full  retreat  towards  Lyons,  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  A  furious  combat  now  ip](it]lo  ;ii 
took  place  along  the  whole  line,  and  continued  with  fv:';ll4'^ 
various  success  till  nightfall  :  but  at  the  close  of  the  ;':"''•  -''•"'• 

A   ct.  et 

action  the  progress  of  the  enemv,  though  not  decisive  <'nuj.  xxiii. 

''''7    °3-J 

was  distinctly  marked  on  all  sides  •.-  and  .Augercau,  des- ple'cw^o 
pairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to  defend  Lyons,  evacu-  -21:" '^ja.'' 
atcd  the  city  at  midnight,  taking  the  road  to  Valence,  in 
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CHAP,    order  to  gain  the  line  of  the  Isere.     Next  day  the  Aus- 
'  '  '        trians  entered,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire  saw  the 
181  *•     allied  colours  waving  on  its  walls. 

In  these  actions,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  inclusive, 
Great  effects  the  Allies  lost  two  thousand  nine  hundred  men,  killed, 
tory.'la  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  French  loss,  as  they  were 
defending  positions,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand ;  but 
they  left  behind  them  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
large  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  including  twenty-four 
thousand  cannon-balls,  in  Lyons.  The  effects  of  this 
conquest  M-ere  immense.  It  immediately  liberated  Bubna, 
who  had  for  three  weeks  been  nearly  besieged  by  the 
French  in  Geneva  ;  Marcliand,  so  recently  victorious,  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  haste  to  Grenoble,  closely  followed 
by  the  Austrians,  who  retaliated  upon  him  all  that  they 
had  recently  suffered  in  their  own  retreat.  To  complete 
their  misfortunes,  the  united  French  force,  now  reduced 
to  twenty  thousand  combatants,  had  hardly  taken  post 
behind  the  Isere — thus  abandoning  entirely  the  passes 
of  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Ccnis,  the  great  gates  from 
France  into  Italy — when  the  crushing  intelligence  reached 
Augereau  of  the  capture  of  Bordeaux  by  the  British,  ac- 
companied by  a  pressing  order  from  Napoleon,  that  six 
of  the  ten  thousand  men  who  had  been  promised  him 
from  Suchet's  army,  should  be  directed  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Soult.  This  last  blow  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
veteran  marshal.  Deeming  the  cause  of  Xapoleon  now 
all  but  hopeless,  he  wrote  to  Eugene,  informing  him  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  Emperor's  disasters,  and  conjuring 
him,  in  the  name  of  their  common  country,  to  hasten 
with  his  yet  unbroken  army  across  the  Alps,  and  if 
ILC  could  not  avert  its  misfortunes,  at  least  share  its 
v"i!-t4cf'  fotc.1  Meanwhile  he  stationed  his  troops  in  echelon 
o'.'.o"1.',-^'"'  down  the  line  of  the  Rhone,  from  Valence  to  the  Pont 
j)ie  GI-OMC  ,St  Esprit,  in  order  to  establish  an  interior  line  of  com- 
•2-2-2,  •SM.  miinicatioii  with  Marshal  Soult,  and  be  in  a  situation 
to  join  him  before  the  Prince  of  llcsse-IIomburg  could 
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stretch   across    the    soutli   of  Franco   to    unite   with    the    CHAP. 
victorious  standards  of  Wellinton  on  the  banks  of  the 


Garonne. 

While  the  empire  of  Napoleon  was  thus  crumbling 
awav  in  Flanders,  Italv,  and  on  the  Hhone,  disasters  ('onriu.i 
attended  with  still  more  serious  consequences,  as  leading  'wTi'iii'^ 
directly  to  his  dethronement,  had  occurred  in  the  south  of  ^^*' 
France.  The  concluding  and  bloody  operations  of  Wei-  1 
lington  and  Soult  on  the  Xive,  already  detailed,'  were  ixxxiii. 
succeeded  by  a  considerable  rest  to  both  armies.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  being  a  period  of  repose  to  Wel- 
lington himself.  On  the  contrary,  his  difficulties  seemed 
to  multiply  even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  ;  and  he 
never  had  more  obstacles  to  encounter  than  now,  when 
they  seemed  to  be  all  vanishing  before  him.  The  noble 
and  heroic  system  of  protection  to  others  and  self-denial 
to  himself,  by  which,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  an  eyewit- 
ness, "  order  and  tranquillity  profound,  on  the  edge  of  the 
very  battle-field,  attended  the  march  of  the  civilised  army  o 
which  passed  the  Bidassoa,""  necessarily,  when  a  hundred  4;/j. 
thousand  men  were  to  be  provided  for,  occasioned  an 
extraordinary  strain  on  the  British  finances.  Such  were 
the  demands  on  the  English  treasury  at  this  period,— 
from  their  having  come  under  an  engagement  to  give 
£11,000,000  sterling  in  subsidies  to  the  allied  powers 
during  a  single  year,  besides  arming  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  vast  warlike  arrays,  maintaining  the  contest  at  once 
in  the  south  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  and  support- 
ing a  most  expensive  war  by  sea  and  land  against  Ame- 
rica. —  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  novern- 

3  (iurw.  xi. 

ment  could  find  the  means  of  answering  them,  even  out  }-•]•  -i-7. 
of  the  boundless  resources,   and   sustained  by  the  now  vi'.'iroUri 
exalted  spirit,  of  England.3 

Above  all,  the  difficult  v  of  furnishing  specie  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  an  army  of  such  magnitude,  which  paid 
everything  in  ready  money,  and  levied  no  contributions 
on  the  conquered  territory,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
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CHAP,    prodigious  armies  on  the  Rhine  had  absorbed  nearly  the 
Lxxxvir 

.'whole  circulating  medium  of  the  Continent,  had  become 

*14>  excessive.  The  utmost  that  government  could  furnish 
Extraonii-  was  £100,000  in  gold  and  silver  coin  a-moiith ;  but  though 
cuiiVe'xpe-  this  steady  drain  was  felt  as  so  severe  at  home,  that  the 
^British  uiider-sccretary  of  state,  Colonel  Bunbury,  was  sent  out 
mfura^h-'  ^-0  endeavour  to  reduce  it,  yet  it  was  very  far  indeed  from 
in- spede  meeting  "Wellington's  necessities.  Some  of  his  muleteers 

for  the  - 

army.  were  two  years  in  arrcar ;  the  soldiers,  in  general,  had 
been  seven  months  without  pay  ;  the  debt  OM'ing  by  the 
English  authorities  in  every  part  of  the  country  was 
immense,  although  in  the  last  year  £-2,572,000  had  passed 
in  specie  through  the  military  chest  ;  and  the  creditors, 
long  kept  out  of  their  money,  were  becoming  importunate. 
Sixteen  thousand  of  the  Peninsular  troops  could  not  be 
brought  into  France,  because  there  were  no  funds  either 
to  feed  or  pay  them.  Extraordinary  obstacles  were 
opposed  by  the  democratic  Spanish  authorities  to  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  in  the  rear,  even  when  thirty 
thousand  men,  wounded  during  the  campaign  in  their  scr- 
i  wdiin"-  v^cc'  required  attendance  ;  and  although  great  benefits 
ton  to  Kari  ]1;uj  |)Ceil  experienced  by  declaring  St  .Jean  de  Lux  a  free 

liathurst, 

Jan. s,  1 814.  port,  yet  the  French  too  were  constantly  receiving  sup- 

Gnrw.  xi.       x  J  * 

:5f!7, 4^/5,     plies  at  Bayonne  by  sea;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  mistress 
vL'irviT-.  of  the  ocean  was  unable  to  check  the  coasting  trade  of  a 
contemptible  naval  force  of  the  enemy.1 

So  forcibly  were  the  British  government  impressed  at 
i Man' of       this  period  with  the  enormous  expense  at  which  the  con- 
Weliington  test  in  tlic  south  of  France  was  carried  on,  that,  deeming 
111  Hau'iL'!S- the  independence  of  the  Peninsula  now  secured,  and  con- 
ceiving  that   the   decisive   point   in   the   struggle   which 
remained  was  to  be  found  nearer  Paris  than  the  banks  of 
the  Adour  or  the  Garonne,  they  seriously  entertained,  and 
transmitted  to  Wellington  a  proposal,  first  suggested  by 
the  Kmperor  of  Russia,  for  transporting  his  army  by  sea 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  causing  it  to  form  the  right  wing 
of  the  vast  array  which,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  was 
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now  invading  France.       It  must  bo  admitted  that    tliis    fiiAi1. 

LXXXVII. 
project  presented,  at  first  sight,  several  advantages.      1  he 

independence  of  the  Peninsula  appeared,  to  be  secured, 
and  the  black  ingratitude  of  its  democratic  rulers  held  out 
no  inducement  towards  making  any  further  eflbrts  in  its 
behalf;  the  ucinity  of  Flanders  to  the  British  sliores 
would  enable  government  to  augment  at  pleasure  the 
army  to  almost  any  amount ;  an  act  of  parliament  had 
recently  passed,  authorising  three-fourths  of  the  militia 
to  volunteer  for  foreign  service,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  they  would  crowd  round  Wellington's  standards 
on  the  Scheldt  ;  while  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
French  barrier  towns,  and  total  absence  of  any  con- 
siderable military  force  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy, 
seemed  to  promise  to  the  Peninsular  hero,  as  the  reward 
of  his  toils,  a  triumphant  and  almost  unresisted  march 
to  Paris.1 

But  while  Wellington,  with  his  usual  patriotic  spirit, 
professed  his  willingness  to  serve  his  king  and  country 
wherever  government  might  direct,  he  justly  advanced  in 
reply,  that  with  a  British  force  never  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  lie  had  maintained  his  ground 
in  the  Peninsula  against  two  hundred  thousand  French, 
and  finally  driven  them  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  that  the 
frontier  now  invaded  by  him  was  the  most  vulnerable 
quarter  in  which  France  could  be  assailed  :  that  if  he 
could  put  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  into  the  field,  he 
Avould  take  Bayonnc — if  forty  thousand,  he  would  have 
his  posts  on  the  Garonne  ;  that  the  latter  event  would 
shake  Xapoleon  incomparably  more  than  if  forty  thousand 
British  troops  were  besieging  the  Dutch  fortresses  ;  and 
that  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the  British  army 
would  be,  that  a  hundred  thousand  veteran  troops,  of  a 
quality  superior  to  any  the  Allies  had  yet  had  to  deal 
with,  would  be  at  once  put  at  Xapoleon's  disposal  to  act 
against  their  armies  on  the  Seine  and  the  lihone,  besides 
an  equal  force  of  reserves  now  forming  in  the  southern 
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CHAP,    provinces,  and  who,  possessing  an  interior  line  of  coininu- 

r  VVVVTT    •*• 

: '  nication,   could  be  brought   into   action  long  before  the 

'14-      British  could  be  brought  up,  after  their   shipment   and 

landing,  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  their  army,  bv  such 

a  changing  of  the  scene  of  action,  would  for  the  next  four 

months,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  world,  be  put  entirely 

liors-de-coml>at.     These  considerations  prevailed  with  the 

English   government,  and   they  resolved   to  follow  their 

general's  advice  as  to  continuing  the  war  in  the  south  of 

MVeiiinrr-    France;    though    a    considerable    part  of   the   reinforce- 

Buhum"1   mcilts   destined   for    his    army   were    turned    aside    into 

^PiV"'1;.     Holland,  and  formed  the  gallant  though  ill-fated  corps 

181  o.    Grur.  c 

xi.  384,365.  which  suffered  so  fearfully  on  the  ramparts  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.1 

But  if  Wellington's  difficulties  were  great,  those  of  his 
?>,->.  _  i 

Stiii  p-eatcr  antagonist  were  still  greater  ;  for  he  had  to  contend  on 

difficulties      ,     ,      ,  „        ,.  _  ,,.  , 

ofsouit.  behalf  of  a  falling  cause  and  a  tottering  empire  :  to 
restrain  treachery,  and  yet  avoid  sevcritv  ;  to  enforce 
requisitions,  and  not  exasperate  selfishness  ;  to  inspire 
military  spirit,  and  avoid  exciting  civil  indignation.  To 
do  these  things  perfectly  had  now  become  impossible. 
The  hour  of  punishment  and  retribution  had  struck,  and 
no  human  power  could  avert  its  bitterness.  In  vain  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  collect  resources,  and 
assemble  a  respectable  military  force  to  resist  the  further 
advance  of  the  English  general  ;  all  his  efforts  were  like 
rolling  up  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  The  urban  cohorts 
indeed  were  readily  formed  as  the  means  of  creating  a 
police  force,  and  the  conscripts  obeyed  the  imperial  autho- 
rities, and  repaired  to  the  points  assigned  for  their  orga- 
nisation. But  the  people  were  sullen  and  apathetic  :  the 
whole  class  of  proprietors  were  openly  opposed  to  the 
war,  to  which  they  saw  no  end,  and  from  the  continuance 
of  which  they  could  not  derive  any  possible  advantage. 
Thev  feared  victory  even  more  than  defeat  ;  for  from  it 
they  anticipated  nothing  but  a  fresh  series  of  warlike 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  their  chief.  The  Royalist  com- 
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mittees  were  already  active  in  tlic  rear,  and  preparing  to    THAI'. 

^  \  X  \  \  V 1 1 

take  advantage  of  the  crisis  which  all  foresaw  was 
approaching,  to  re-establish  the  exiled  family  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  forced  requisitions  excited  universal  indignation, 
and  inclined  the  peasantry,  at  all  hazards,  to  desire  the 
termination  of  so  execrable  a  system.  France  now  felt 
what  it  was  to  make  war  maintain  war:  her  people  expe- 
rienced the  practical  working  of  that  system,  which,  when 
applied  to  others,  had  so  long  been  the  source,  to  them- 
selves, of  pride  and  exultation.  The  people  of  Beam 
learned  what  it  was,  as  so  many  provinces  of  Spain  had 
so  long  done,  to  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and  pay,  an  army  of 
eight v  thousand  of  Napoleon's  soldiers.  Such  was  the 
magnitude  of  the  requisitions,  and  so  unbounded  the  exas- 
peration produced  by  them,  especially  standing  as  they 
did  in  bright  contrast  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  the  invariable  payment  for  every  article 
taken  by  them,  that  numbers  of  the  peasantry  passed  with 
their  horses,  carts,  and  implements  of  husbandly  into  the 
British  lines,  to  obtain  an  enemy's  protection  from  the 
rapine  of  their  own  government:  and  one  of  the  commis-,, 

1  Nap.  vi. 

sioners   at  the    moment  wrote    from    Bayonne  — "  The  5a5>  s^- 
English  general's  policy,  and  the  good  discipline  he  main- ouem' dcs 

**  ^—-  i  >.,'-', 

tains,    does    us    more    harm    than    ten    battles.     Ecerij  5i. '  ' 
peasant  tcixhcs  to  l>e  under  Itis  protection."1 

Soult  employed  the  two  months  of  respite  to  warlike 
operations  which  was  afforded  by  the  excessive  rigour  of  Reduction 
the  season,  after  the  battle  of  the  Xivc,  in  the  middle  of  army!' ami 
December,  in  diligently  instructing  his  conscripts  in  the  WeiTu^ 
military  art;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the  ramparts  of  |v^s-t 
Bayonne,  he  was  able  to  effect  this  without  molestation. 
But  the  necessities  of  the  Emperor,  after  the  battle  of 
la  Rothiere,  compelled  him  to  make  a  large  draft  from 
the  armv  of  the  south ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  French  general  had  the  mortification  to  receive  an 
order  which  compelled  him  to  send  off  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  two  thousand  detached  veterans,  and  six  rcgi- 

YOL.  XIII.  C 
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CHAP,     merits'  of   dragoons,    to    reinforce    the    Lost   which   was 

r  V  V  Y  \  "  T  T 

_  '  combating  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  About  the  same 
'1L  time,  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  men, 
including  twelve  hundred  horse,  arrived  at  Wellington's 
headquarters  from  England  ;  and  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
armv,  which  had  been  sent  back,  from  want  of  forage,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  was  now,  with  the  returning 
spring,  brought  up  again  to  those  of  the  Adour.  Thus 
Soult's  effective  troops  in  the  field,  after  deducting  the 
"arrison  of  Bavonne  and  other  forts  which  lie  was  obliged 

».' 

to  defend,  were  reduced  to  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  this  force  was  composed  of  conscripts 
who,  though  disciplined,  were  not  inured  to  war,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  either  to  withstand  the  fatigues 
or  confront  the  dangers  of  the  serious  struggle  which  was 
impending.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
troops,  by  the  morning  state  on  13th  February,  when  the 
advance  commenced,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men, 
of  whom  ten  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  the  Spaniards 
i  See  M<,rn-  Avcrc  thirty  thousand  more  :  in  all  a  hundred  thousand, 
F<fb.  13,°'  with  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  —  a  prodi- 
"14>  "N  '  gious  force  to  be  collected  at  one  point,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  a  single  general  ;  and,  considering  the  discipline 
and  spirit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  and  the 
i«2.  „  talents  and  experience  of  their  chief,  the  most  formidable 
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army  which  had   ever  been  put  forth  by  the  power  of 
England.1"" 

The  security  which  the  English  general  felt  in  com- 

•'7.  .  .          .  . 

Rejection  of  mencing  his  military  operations  Avas  much  augmented  by 
r aie^tiy iy  the  rejection,  by  the  Cortes  at  Madrid,  of  the  treaty  of 
Valcn^ay,  insidiously  extorted  at  this  period  from  the 
Avcak  and  captive  Ferdinand.  This  resolution  gave,  as 
Avell  it  might,  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Wellington ; 
demonstrating  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  Avitli  Avhatever 
republican  ambition  the  government  of  Spain,  elected 
under  the  impulse  of  universal  suffrage,  might  be  infected, 

*  Sec  Appendix  A,  (Jluip.  LXXXVH. 


tliov  had  not   vet  forgotten  their  patriotic  resistance  to 

i '  ir  •'  i  i-  i        *. 

uallic  aggression,  nor  were  prepared  to  accej)t  a  despot 

from  the  prisons  of  a  desolating  conqueror,  lie  was  not 
a  little  embarrassed,  however,  shortly  after,  l>v  an  event 
as  unforeseen  as  it  was  perplexing,  and  which  at  once 
involved  him  in  those  difficult  questions  concerning  the 
future  government  of  France,  which  the  allied  sovereigns 

1    I Jca'ii  ! i . 

even  felt  themselves  unable  to  determine,  and  which,  by  i;.  -M,  -n. 
common  consent,  they  left  to  time  and  the  course  of  517?^  19'.' 
events  to  resolve.1 

The  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  in  La  Vendee  and  the 
western  provinces  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  secret  Arrival' i.-f 
communication    with    the    English    general,    although    he  'rAnjrou- 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  guard  them   against  committin.ir  \v"mn«- 
tliemselves  prematurelv,  not  increlv  from  the  total  uncer-  t""'>  1"':i'! 

-'  "  ciuarteis 

tainty  in  which  he  was  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of 
France,  but  from  the  advice  which  he  had  given  the 
British  cabinet,  to  accede  to  any  peace  with  Xapoleon 
which  might  afford  to  the  rest  of  Europe  reasonable 
security  against  aggression.*  Matters,  however,  were  at 
length  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
suddenly  arriving  at  headquarters,  In  the  critical  cir- 

*  "  The  people  bore  all  atrree  in  one  opinion— viz.  that  the  sentiment  tlm>'.; ^'li- 
on! France  is  the  same  as  I  have  found  it  here— an  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of 
Buonaparte  and  his  government,  from  a  conviction  that,  as  lung  as  lie  governs, 
they  will  have  no  peace.  The  language  common  to  all  is.  that  although  the 
grievous  hardships  and  oppression  under  which  they  suffer  are  intolerable, 
they  dare  not  have  the  satisfaction  even  of  complaining;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  obliged  to  pretend  to  rejoice,  and  that  they  are  allowed  only  to  lament 
in  secret  and  in  silence  their  hard  fate.  They  say  that  the  Bourbons  are  as 
imknown  in  France  as  the  princes  of  any  other  sovereign  house  in  Europe.  I 
am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  Xapoleon's  power  stands  upon  corruption, 
and  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France,  but  the  principal  officers  of  his  army, 
and  the  ciii}i/ni/>'s  ric <!>'.•;  of  his  government,  with  some  of  the  new  proprietors. 
Notwithstanding  this.  I  recommend  your  Lordship  to  make  peace  with  him, 
if  you  can  acquire  all  the  objects  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  All  the 
powers  require  peace  even  more  than  France  ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  found 
a  new  system  of  war  upon  the  speculations  of  any  individual,  on  what  he  sees 
and  hears  in  a  corner  of  France.  If  Buonaparte  becomes  moderate,  he  is  pro- 
bably as  good  a  sovereign  as  we  can  desire  in  France  ;  if  he  does  not,  we  shall 
probably  have  another  war  in  a  few  years.'' — WELLINGTON  t'j  LOUD  BATUUKST, 
21^  A'or.  1813;  GUHWOOD,  xxii.  304,  305. 
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CHAP,    cumstances    which    ensued,    AVellington    acted   with    his 

LXXXN IL  wonted  judgment  and  delicacy.     AVhilc  showing  the  most 

1!!14-      marked  attention  to  the  illustrious  prince,  he  insisted  upon 

i '   i      •> ~ 

his  remaining  incognito   till  the  intentions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  distinctly  pronounced  ;  advised  him,  for 
the  interests  of  his  royal  house,  "neither  to  anticipate 
public  opinion  nor  precipitate  matters  ;"  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  leave  St  Jean  dc  Luz  to  accompany  the 
ton  to  i"!rii  army  in  active  operations.     At  the  same  time,  when  he 
Ma'rr/i'T1'    perceived,  after  the  advance  of  the  British  to  Orthes,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  country  was  more  openly  manifesting 
itself,    he    made   no    scruple    in    informing    the    British 
government  of  the  change,  and  apprising  them,  that  "  any 
decided  declaration  from  them  against  Napoleon  would 
'-14.'' "'  spread   such   a   flame    through     the    country,    as   would 
infallibly  overturn  him.''1 

Previous  to  commencing  active  operations,  there  was 

3f>  ....  . 

iiin'^.     one  growing  evil  in  his  rear  which  it  was  the  peculiar 
^'t'j1,1,'",     care  of  AVellington    to   abate,    and  which   his    mingled 
"rl^n  firmness    and    humanity  succeeded    in    removing.      The 
;aicuny-  mountainous  districts  of  Baigorry  and  Bidarray,  at  the 
foot   of   the   Pyrenees,   had   suffered   severely  from   the 
rapine  of  Mina's  troops  before  they  were  sent  back  into 
Spain ;     and    several    able    French    generals,    especially 
General  Ilarispc,  who  was  a  native  of  that  district,  had  in 
consequence  succeeded  in  rousing  a  national  war  among 
the  peasants   of  those  valleys,   which   did  very   serious 
injury  to   the    allied   army.      To   crush  this    dangerous 
example,  which   it    had   been  the  grand    object  of   the 
English  general  to  prevent,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  in  the  French  and  Basque  languages,  which 
,.]]jli:,.  happily,  on  this  painful  and  delicate  subject,  steered  the 
middle  course  between  savage  cruelty  and  ruinous  lenity." 
AVithout   forbidding    the   peasants    to   take   up   arms  to 
<;j:/'w-.,xi-    defend  their  country — as  Napoleon  had  so  often  done  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol — and  denouncing  the  penalty 
of   death   in   case  of  disobedience,  he  contented  himself 
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with    declaring  that,  if  tlioy  wanted  to  bo  soldiers,  they    m\!'. 

,   ,  .1-1  i   •  •     -i  i  •         •'    i. xxxv i r 

must  leave  their  homes  and  join  the  regular  armies  ;    in  _ 

which  ease  tliev  should,  if  taken,  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  their  dwellings  and  families  protected;  but 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  with  impunity  to  play 
the  part  alternately  of  a  peaceable  inhabitant  and  of  a 
soldier.* 

In  this  proclamation  there  was  nothing  in  the  slightest 

.          .  '  .  -i'"1. 

degree  unjust:  it  trenched  on  none  of  the  natural  rights  K.n. •..:',,„- 

of  man  to  defend  his  country.  It  merely  denounced  as  "LaaiVm!" 
pirates  and  robbers  those  who,  claiming  and  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  hostile  discipline,  insidiously  turned  their 
arms  against  those  to  whom  they  owed  these  blessings, 
and  neither  yielded  the  submission  which  is  the  condition 
of  protection  to  the  citizen,  nor  assumed  the  profession 
which  gives  the  privileges  of  the  soldier.  Perhaps  it  was 
impossible  on  this  difficult  subject,  fraught  with  such 
dreadful  consequences  on  either  side,  to  steer  the  middle 
course  more  happily.  The  eflect  corresponded  to  such 
intentions,  for  the  insurrection  was  speedily  appeased; 
and  though  Wellington  desired  his  officers  to  inform  the 
people  that,  if  any  further  outrages  continued,  he  would 
treat  them  as  the  French  had  done  the  villages  in  Spain 
and  Portugal — that  is,  he  would  destroy  the  houses  and 
hang  the  inhabitants — yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
any  of  these  menaces  into  effect. 

Although  S  cult's  regular  force  in  the  iield  was  little 

O  <-• 

*  "The  conduct  of  tin'  people  of  Bidarray  and  Baigorry  has  given  me  the, 
greatest  pain:  it  h  is  been  dill'erent  from  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  no  right  to  act  as  they  have  done.  If  they  wish  to 
make  war,  let  them  join  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  I  will  nut  permit  them  to 
play  the  part  alternately  of  peaceable  inhabitants  and  soldiers.  If  they  remain 
quietly  at  home,  no  one  will  molest  them  ;  they  shall  be.  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
lected, like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country  which  my  armies  occupy. 
They  ought  to  know  that  1  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  fu'iii!  the 
engagements  which  1  have  undertaken  towards  the  country;  but  I  give  them 
warning  that,  if  they  persist  in  making  war,  they  must  join  the  enemy's  ranks 
and  become  soldiers  :  they  must  not  remain  in  their  villages."- — PfO''l<i uxiJinu 
1>I  WKI.UXGTOX,  -2Sth  Jinim/r//  1S1-1;  Clruwoun.  xi.  4Sx  What  a  contrast  to 
the  savage  proclamations  of  S>mlt,  Augcreau,  Eessierus,  and  Napoleon,  in  similar 
circumstances. 
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CHAP,    more  than  half  of  what  his  adversary  could  bring  to  bear 

_'  against  him,  vet  his  situation,  with  the  advantage  of  the 

now  strom'  and  fullv-armed  fortified  town  of  Bayonnc,  at 

41  .  .        . 

i viti.'n  the  confluence  of  the  Xive  and  Adour,  to  protect  his  right, 
arou"V  was  such  as  in  a  great  degree  to  counterbalance  the  ine- 
quality of  numbers.  The  fortress  itself,  which  could  be 
rendered  in  great  part  inaccessible  by  inundations  of  the 
Lower  Adour,  could  only  be  besieged  in  form  by  crossing 
that  river,  and  breaking  ground  on  the  right  bank ;  and 
this  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  flotilla  of  gun-boats  collected  to  obstruct  the 
passage,  and  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
sheltered  by  the  guns  of  the  place.  Deeming  his  right 
sufficiently  secured  by  this  strong  point-d'appui,  Soult, 
during  the  course  of  January,  drafted  off  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  to  his  left,  between  the  Adour  and  the  mountains 
towards  St  Joan  Pied-de-Port,  and  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion there  by  field-works.  But  he  had  no  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  maintain  his  ground  under  the  cannon  of  the 
fortress  when  the  Upper  Adour  should  be  gained,  as  he 
foresaw  it  speedily  would,  by  the  enemy;  and  therefore 
he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  strongly  counselling  him  to  aban- 
don all  lesser  objects,  and  concentrate  his  whole  disposable 
forces  from  all  quarters  in  a  great  army  on  the  Seine,  to 
prevent  Paris  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that  Bayonne  should  be 
left  to  its  own  resources,  with  a  garrison  of  fourteen 
thousand  men;  that  Clause!,  with  two  divisions,  should 
be  left  in  the  Pyrenees  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  invading 
force;  and  that  the  whole  remainder  of  the  army  should 
march  under  his  own  command  to  Paris.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  only  plan  M'hich,  in  the  desperate  state  of  the 
Kmperor's  fortunes,  promised  a  chance  of  success.  But, 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  disapproved  of  by  him  as  contra- 
.  veiling  his  favourite  political  system  of  giving  nothing  up;1 
and  he  commanded  Soult  to  maintain  himself  as  lonir  as 
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he  could,  in  any  defensive  position  he  could   find,  on   the     CHAP. 

i        i         r  .1         \'  i  I.XXXVIF. 

banks  or  the  Adour. 

Having   completed   his   operations,    Wellington    deter- 
mined to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  w.-nin-- 
and  for  this  purpose  he  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  !,,'," i,,!',i'!"- 
forty  large  sailing  boats  of  thirty  or  forty   tons  burden  l'"'^'.^'' 
each,  professedly  for  the  commissariat,  but  in  truth  laden  A'l""r- 
with  planks  and  other  materials  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  bridge  between  that  point  and  the  fortress.     The 
better  to  conceal  his  real  designs  from  the  enemy,  he  de- 
termined at  the  same  time  to  threaten  the  French  left 
with  Hill's  corps,  and  turn  it  by  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
at   the  foot  of  the  mountains,  while  Bercsford,  with  the 
main  body,  menaced  their  centre.      By  this  means,  if  his 
left,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Hope,  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  hoped  to  cut  Soult 
oil'  entirely  from  Bordeaux,  and  drive  him  from  under 
the  cannon  of  Bayonne  towards  the  t'ppcr  Garonne.     A 
hard  frost  haying  at  length  rendered  the  deep  clayey  roads 
of  Beam,  practicable,  the  troops  were  all  put  in  motion  ,  Wcllill,r. 
at  daybreak  on  the   14th  of  February.      Hill  marched1'"'/"1'""1 

J  Buthum, 

with  twenty  thousand  men,  directing  one  column  against  1'v'1-  ~';-, 
Ilarispe,   who   lay  at   Ilellcttc  with  live  thousand  men,  .\i.  :>-•_;. 
while  another  column  moved  towards  the  Joycuse  stream-  ':>•£['  " 
let.1 

After  a  slight  combat,  the  French  general,  wholly  unable 
to  resist  such  a  superiority  of  force,  fell  back,  and  the  nc 
fortress  of  St  Jean  Pied-dc-Port  was  immediately  invested  ^.'CI 
by  Mina's  battalions.  Meanwhile  the  allied  centre,  under 
Bcrcsford,  advanced  against  the  French  centre  under 
I'lausel,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  fell  back  across 
the  Joycuse  to  the  Bidou/e,  behind  which  he  took  up  a 
position.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Jaca,  commanding 
the  pass  from  that  quarter  into  Aragon,  being  left  to  its 
own  resources  by  this  retreat  of  the  French  left,  capitu- 
lated. But  Ilarispe  having  taken  post  in  a  strong  posi-  Feb.  17. 
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CHAP,    tion   on  the   Gams  mountain,  in  front  of  the  Bidou/e, 
— '  Wellington,  who  had  ridden  up  late  in  the  evening  to  the 
>14'      spot,  struck  with  the  necessity  of  driving  the  enemy  from 
such  a  post  before  Soult  had  time  to  reinforce  the  troops 
who  occupied  it  from  its  centre,  gave  orders  for  its  imme- 
diate attack.     He  observed  to  the  28th  and  30th  regi- 
ments, who  headed  the  assaulting  column,   "  You  must 
take  the  hill  before  dark."    With  loud  shouts  these  gallant 
i  \vdiint:-    regiments   rushed   forward   into   the  gloomy  and  woody 
Bathurst,"   ravine  at  its  foot,  and,  clambering  up  the  opposite  side, 
1814. "°Gur.  carried  the  height  almost  immediately.    The  enemy,  how- 
Xnif.1f.'527,  cvcr'  seeing  they  were  unsupported,  returned  twice  to  the 
charge,  striving  to  regain  the  hill  with  the  bayonet;  but 
they  were  beat  off  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  prisoners,  while  the  British 
were  only  weakened  by  a  hundred  and  sixty.1 

Soult   upon   this    drew    back    his    troops    across    the 

I'assi-eof    Bidouze  river  by  the  bridge  of  St  Palais,  which  he  dc- 

Mauidon.     strovcd.     Butllill  immediately  repaired  it;   and  on  the 

17th  the  French  on  the  English  right  were  driven  across 

the  Gave  dc  Mauleon,  without   having  time  to  destroy 

o  •/ 

the  bridge  of  Arrivcreta,  in  consequence  of  the  !):M — ever 
foremost  where  glory  was  to  be  won — having  discovered 
a  ford  above  the  bridge,  and  dislodged  two  battalions  of 
French  infantry  posted  to  guard  it.  In  the  night  of  the 
]  7th,  the  French  at  all  points  retired  across  the  Gave 
d'Olcron,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Sauveterrc. 
Jlill  in  consequence  pushed  forward  his  advanced  posts, 
;uid  was  next  morning  on  that  river;  but  as  the  bridges 
were  all  broken  down,  it  could  not  be  passed  till  the 
pontoon  train  arrived,  which  occasioned,  as  the  roads 
had  become  impassable  from  snow,  a  delay  of  several 
days.  These  decided  movements  on  the  light,  however, 
had  the  desired  effect  of  withdrawing  Soult's  attention 
from  the  Lower  A  dour,  and  inducing  him  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the  ridge  of  Sauveterre  on  his 
left,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d'Olcron.2  The 
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time,  therefore,  having  arrived  for  the  attempt  to  force    <;HAI;. 
the    passage    of    the   Adour    below    Bayonne,    Jlope,    on   ' 
the  night  of  the  '2iid,  cautiously  moved  the  first  division, 
rocket-brigade,  and  six  heavy  guns,  to  the  sand-hills  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning,   although   the  stormy  contrary  winds    and 
violent  surf  on  the  coast  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  gun- 
boats and  chassc-mai'&es,  which  were   intended  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  passage,  he  gallantly  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  forcing  of  the  passage  alone. 

The  French,  however,  were  aware  of  what  was  iroinif 
forward.  No  sooner  were  the  scarlet  uniforms  seen  A 
emerging  from  the  shelter  of  the  sand-hills,  than  their  A'JUUI'. 
flotilla,  which,  from  the  British  gun-boats  not  having  got 
up,  had  the  undisputed  command  of  the  river,  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  them.  The  British  heavy  guns  and 
rocket-brigade,  which  on  this  occasion  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  in  the  Peninsular  war,*  replied  with  so 
quick  and  sustained  a  discharge,  that  a  sloop  and  three 
gun-boats  were  speedily  sunk  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  flotilla, 
in  consternation  at  the  awful  aspect  and  rush  of  the 
rockets,  drew  off  out  of  the  reach  of  fire,  further  up  the  i-v>.  2:3. 
river.  Upon  this,  sixty  of  the  Guards  were  rowed  across 
in  a  pontoon,  in  face  of  a  French  detachment,  which  was 
so  terrified  by  the  rockets  whizzing  through  their  ranks, 
that  thev  also  took  to  flight.  A  raft  was  then  formed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  pontoons,  and  a  hawser  having 
been  stretched  across,  six  hundred  of  the  Guards  and  the 
(j(Jth  regiment,  with  part  of  the  rocket-brigade,  were 
passed  over.  They  were  immediately  attacked  by  a 
French  brigade  under  Macomble  ;  but  the  assailants  were  . 

^  '  X'ip.   vi. 

struck  with  such  consternation  at  the  unwonted  sight  and  •"*'•,  ;"-n. 
sound  of  the  rockets,  that  they  too  fled  at  the  first  dis-  \\.  -n<\,  ;_^ 
charge.1     The  British  continued  to  pass  troops  and  artil- -.>%•,  si'?, 
lerv  over  the  whole  niirht  ;  and  bv  noon  next  day  thev 

J  •/•/•/ 
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CHAP,    were  solidly  established  on  the  riirht  bank,  in  such  force 

LXXXVII. 

-  as  to  render  any  attack  hopeless. 

'^'          To  complete  their  security,  the  British  flotilla,  under 
Entrance  (,f  Admiral  Penrose,  at  this  time  appeared  off  the  mouth 

the  flotilla  joi  C    4.1  f  VI        1 

into  the-      or  the  riyer  :  and  the  boats  or  the  men-of-war,  with  clia- 
invcstnicnt  racteristic  gallantry,  instantly  dashed  into  the  raging  surf 
lue'  to  share  the  dangers  of  their  comrades  ashore.     Captain 
O'Reilly,  who  led  the  whole,  was  thrown  by  the  waves  on 
the  beach,  with  his  whole  boat's  crew,  and  only  saved  by 
the  soldiers  picking  them  up  when  stretched  senseless  on 
the  sand.     The  whole  flotilla,  M'hcn  the  tide  rose,  advanced 
in  close  order ;  but  the  long  swell  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
impelled  by  a  furious  west  wind,  broke  with  such  terrific 
violence  on   the  shore,  that   several   of  the   boats   were 
swallowed   up,  with  their  gallant  crews.     Another  and 
another  came  on,  rowing  bravely  forward  to  what  seemed 
certain  destruction  ;  and  at  length  Lieutenant  Cheyne  of 
the  AYoodlark  caught  the  right  line,  and  safely  passed 
the  bar.     Captain  Elliot  of  the  Martial,  who  came  next, 
with  his  launch  and  crew,  were  wrecked  and  all  lost,  and 
three  other  vessels  stranded  and  lost  several  of  their  men, 
1  \\viiincr-    notwithstanding   the  utmost   efforts   on  the  part  of  the 
Hiui.urst'r   troops  to  save  them.     At  length,  however,  the  greater 
of  the  flotilla  was  safely  anchored  inside  the  bar. 
t  morning  a  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  indefati- 
efforts  of  Major  Todd,  who  directed  the  officers  and 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Staff  corps.     By 
their  exertions,  the  troops  and  artillery  were  safely  passed 
over.1*     rinding  himself  thus  supported,  Hope,  two  days, 

*  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  at  the  construction  of  tliis  bridge,  char- 
acteristic of  the  extraordinary  intelligence  and  quickness  which  long  campaign- 
ing Lad  given  to  tlu;  British  soldiers.  Major  Todd,  who  con.-tructed  the  liridge, 
a.-.-ured  Colonel  Napier,  the  Peninsular  historian,  that  in  the  labours  connected 
with  it,  though  great  part  of  the  work  was  of  a  nautical  kind,  lie  found  the 
soldiers,  wlio.se  minds  were  quickened  by  extended  experience,  more  ready  of 
>•  -'.i.rcc  and  of  greater  service  than  the  seamen.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
*''  lt  '•''''  ';|iid  force.-i  employed  in  this  operation  were  the  IJoyal  Kngineers  ami 
lloyal  Stall  Corps,  who  had  been  sedulously  instructed  in  the  management  of 
ljuiits,  ino,  irin_'  tln-m  in  line,  and  crossing  rivers,  in  the  Medway.  1  am  indebted 
lor  th:  .  information  to  my  valued  friend.  ilajor-Genenil  Pasley,  who  has  done 
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afterwards,  commenced  the  investment  of  Bayonne,  which    c\\.\\\ 
after  some  sharp  fighting,  tliat  cost  tlie  Allies  five  hun- 
dred   killed    and    wounded,   was    elfected    ehieilv   by  the 
admirable  steadiness  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  upon 
whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  fell. 

While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  thus  establishing 
the  investment  of  Bayonne,  the  centre  and  right,  under  i>c.-mi,ti(.u 
the  command  of  "Wellington  in  person,  were  pursuing  the  F,, ,',',), 
career  of  victory  on  the  Gave  d'Oleron.      The  pontoons  !,'^n;',',',' ,. 
having  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  l2)kl,  preparations  ;Ll  ( 
were  immediately  made  for  the  passage  of  that  river,  be-  £,llas'(11 

.  1  liltO    •'•'. 

hind  which  a  formidable  French  force,  thirty-five  thousand 
strong,  was  now  assembled  at  Sauvetcrre.  Early  on  the 
24th,  Hill  cil'ectcd  his  passage  at  the  head  of  three  divi- 
sions at  Villenave,  while  Clinton  passed  near  Monfort  with 
the  sixth  division.  Soult,  not  deeming  the  position  of 
kNiuvetcrre  tenable  against  the  superior  masses  which  by 
these  movements  threatened  its  left  Hank,  drew  back  his 
whole  force,  leaving  Bayonne,  garrisoned  by  six  thousand 
men,  to  its  own  resources,  and  took  post  a  little  way  fur- 
ther back  at  OKTJIKS,  behind  the  Gave  dc  Pan,  and  upon 
the  last  cluster  of  heights  which  presented  a  defensible 
position  before  the  hills,  shooting  off  to  the  northward 
from  the  Pyrenees,  sank  altogether  into  the  plain  of  the 
Garonne.  'Flic  army  was  here  assembled  on  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  of  a  concave  form  facing  the  south-west,  stretch- 
ing from  the  neighbourhood  of  Orthes  on  the  left,  to  the 
summit  of  the  heights  of  St  Boes,  between  it  and  ])ax, 
on  the  right.  D'Erlon,  with  the  divisions  of  Foy  and 
d'Armagnac,  and  the  division  Villatte  in  reserve,  formed 
the  centre  ;  Reillc,  with  the  divisions  Taupin  and  Maran- 
sin,  having  the  brigade  Paris  in  reserve,  occupied  ^t  Boes 
and  its  neighbouring  summits  on  the  extreme  right :  while 
the  divisions  Daricau  and  Ilarispc  stretched  out  on  the 
left  to  the  town  of  Orthes,  iruardini:  the  noble  bridge  over 
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CHAP,    the  Gave  de  Pan  at  that  place,  the  strength  of  which  had 

: .'  defied  all  attempts,  even  by  the  able  French  engineers,  for 

i14'      its  destruction.    The  whole  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  detachments,  was  collected  in  the  low  grounds 
in  front  of  Orthes,  where  alone  it  could  act  with  advan- 
tage, under  the  orders  of  General  Pierre  Soult.     Thus 
1  \ap.  vi.    the  French  marshal  had  now  assembled  in  one  battle-field 
Koi'i.'ii'.'     eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  which,  ac- 
2«3,  284.     Cordin£  to  their  former  strength  in  the  palmy  davs  of  the 

»  Illl'l .11.  C  J  */ 

ion.  vict.et  empire,  would  have  presented  at  least  sixty  thousand  coni- 

<   OIK].    XXI11.  -1  *> 

•-'40,  2-11.     batants  ;  but  in  the  present  wasted  condition  of  the  Em- 

Tliiers,  xvii.  >      /•  i          i         11  -\    c  11 

"ji-j.          peror  s  forces,  they  hardly  mustered  iorty  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets,  with  forty  guns.1  * 

Wellington  approached  this  formidable  position  in  three 
columns.  lie  had  thirty-seven  thousand  men  of  all  arms, 
of  whom  four  thousand  were  horse,  all  Anglo-Portuguese 
and  veteran  troops,  and  forty-eight  guns;  the  Spaniards 
being  in  the  rear  under  Mina  and  Murillo,  investing 
St  Jean  Pied-de-Port  and  Xavarreins,  and  two  divisions 
under  Hope  before  P)ayonnc.  Clinton  and  Hill,  with  the 
right  wing  and  right  centre,  advanced  by  the  great 
road  from  Saiivcterrc  to  Orthes  ;  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
with  the  cavalry,  crossed  the  Gave  de  Pan  by  the  fouls 
of  Caunclle  and  La  Ilonton  ;  Picton,  with  the  left  centre, 
by  that  of  Berenx  ;  Bcrcsford,  with  the  left  in  the 
field,  though  forming  the  centre  of  the  whole  armv, 
crossed  the  same  river  below  its  junction  with  the  Gave 
d'Oleron,  at  Peyrehorade,  bj"  means  parti v  of  fords  and 
partlv  of  pontoons,  and  moved  along  its  right  bank  to- 
wards Orthes.2  This  approach  to  an  enterprising  and 
powerful  enemy,  lying  in  a  strong  and  concentrated 

*'  See  X.M'iKit,  vi.  f>t~>9,  who  quotes  the  numbers  given  above  from  Souk's 
official  coiT>  spoii'lence  with  the  wur-otlice  at  Paris.  The  French  writers 
(  VACD'iNcornT.  ii.  l»!n.  and  !"/'•/.  ci  Cmiq.  xxiii.  'J:'>G)  make  the  numbors  whicli 
fought  on  their  side  .'jn/diO  infantry  and  ^!)(iu  lior.-e.  iJut  Souk's  correspond- 

ciK-r  .-hown  tliat  this  was   indi'[»i;iident  of  7' conscripts  who  took   part  in  tlio 

action  ;   and  live   thousand   of   them  were  good  troops.      This   is   confirmed   by 
Thicr.-;.      .See  Tiiu-.K>,  .vvii.  olo. 
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position,  in   three  columns,  extendim:  in   ;i  mountainous    MIA  p. 

c  .  .,  ,        i.xxxvu. 

country   over  ;m   extent  oi   twenty   miles,   presented  no  - 

ordinary  dangers  ;  Init  the  admirable  (jualitv  of  the 
troops  he  commanded,  as  well  as  the  enfeebled  spirit  of 
the  I'Yench  armv,  made  the  English  general  hazard  it 
without  fear. 

He    was    in    irreat    anxiety,  however,   lest,   against  his 

.('» 

armv  thus  dispersed,  an  insurrectionary  movement  should  m.-i:  i  r.i- 

*'  1  i 

spring  uj)  in  the  rear;  and  therefore,  not  content  with  JiVm-t^t.. 
reiterating  his  former  orders  against  plundering  or  dis-  'i'^jpi'',',^ 
orders  of  any  kind,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  authorising 
tlu*  people  of  the  countrv,  under  their  respective  mavors, 
to  arm  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
arrot  all  stragglers  or  marauders.  Nor  did  his  proclama- 
tion remain  a  dead  letter;  for  on  the  night  of  the  2.jth, 
tlu1  inhabitants  of  a  village  on  the  high-road  leading  from 
>Sauveterre,  having  shot  one  British  soldier  who  had  been 
plundering,  and  wounded  another,  he  caused  the  wounded 
man  to  be  hanged,  and  sent  home  an  English  colonel  who 
had  permitted  his  men  to  destroy  the  municipal  archives 
of  a  small  town  on  the  line  of  march.  "  Maintain  the 
strictest  discipline;  without  that  we  arc  lost,"  said  he  to 
General  Freyrc.  By  these  means  tranquillity  was  pre- 
served in  his  rear  during  this  critical  movement ;  and 
the  English  general  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  admir- 

i  \v  dr 

able  discipline  and  forbearance  he  had  maintained  in  the  t.n,  t'<>  !!Imi 
enemy's   countrv,   by  being  enabled  to  bring  up  all  his  .M!U!'I' V,' 
reserves,  and  hurl  his  undivided  force  upon  the  hostile  ^ ], •';>,,-, tnir' 
army.      ITavinir  collected  his  troops  in  front  of  the  enemy  ^'J'-JJ: 

•J  ^     .'}•>,  ,'». i. JT 

on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  he  cave  orders  for  an  attack,  •">'".  virt.et 

.  .  IT  i  •  Conq.  xxiii. 

on  the  following  morning,  upon  the  line  along  its  whole  -•;>'•'•  -!'.'• 
extent,  from  the  heights  of  St  Boes  to  the  bridge  of  iii;.->,  •>$.;. 
Orthcs.1 

At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  Beresford,  with  the  left  wing, 
consisting    of    the    fourth    and    seventh    divisions,    and  Battle  ,'.f 
Vivian's  cavalry,  commenced  the  action  by  turning  the  '' 

enemy's   extreme   right  near   St   Bocs,  and   gaining  the 


movements 
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CHAP,    road  to  Dax  beyond  it;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Picton  — 
LXXX\  ii.  wjiQ   moyc(j  aiong  the  great  road  from  Peyrehorade  to 
isi4.     Orthes    with   tlie   third   division,   supported  by  Cotton's 
and  Somerset's   cavalry,   and  was  to  be   joined  by  the 
sixth  and  light  divisions  under  Clinton,  who  came  to  his 
support  from  the  right  by  the  ford  of  Bercnx — assaulted 
the  enemy's  centre.     Hill,  with  the  second  British  and 
Le  Cor's  Portuguese  brigade,  was  to  endeavour  to  force 
the  passage  at  Orthes,  and  attack  the  enemy's  left.    There 
was  an  alarming  interval  of  a  mile  and  a  half  between 
Beresford's  and   Picton's  men;  but  in  it  was  a  conical 
hill,   nearly   as  high  as  the   summit  of  Soult's  position 
opposite,  upon  the  top  of  which,  on  the  mouldering  ram- 
parts of  an  old  Roman  camp,  Wellington  with  his  staff 
took  his  station,  having  the  whole  scene  of  battle  spread 
out  like  a  map  before  him.     Soon  the  fire  of  musketry 
was  heard,  and  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  ravines  below,  as  Beresford's  and  Picton's   columns 
drove  the  enemy's  pickets  before  them,  while  Clinton's 
men  wound  their  devious  and  intricate  way  from  the  river 
through  hollows,  which  a  few  men  only  could  pass  abreast, 
up  towards  the    enemy's    position.       The    moment    was 
critical;  and  Picton,  who  was  unsupported  on  either  flank, 
Mem.M      felt  for  a  time  not  a  little  anxious.      Clinton's  troops  got 
Welling-     through,  however,  without  being  seriously  disquieted;  and 
Bathum™1  Wellington,  who  had  eagerly  watched  their  movements, 
^M1',1'1' !'.     a$  soon  as  thev  emerged  into  the  open  country,  reinforced 

Hi  14.     (TUT.         f  .  .     .    .  . 

xi.  .5:54.       Picton  by  the  sixth  division,  and  drew  the  light  division 

Ko'.'ll,   ''•  •  1  f»        1  T)  p 

2Hf,  2>.s.     into  the  rear  ot  the  .Roman  camp,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
122."*       nccting  link  between  Beresford  and  Picton,  and  a  reserve 

to  cither  in  case  of  need,1 

Beresford  having  gained  and  overlapped  the  extreme 

French  right,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  in  front  and 
jw-ij'utSs  flank  on  the  village  of  St  Boes.  The  combat  at  this 
thcrMit'ile-  point  was  very  violent.  Keille's  men,  all  tried  veterans, 
ymi.i  it.  stood  firm:  St  Boes  was  strongly  occupied,  and  the 

musketrv  rang  loud  and  long  on  the  summit  of  the  ridire 
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without  any  sensible  ground  being  won   by  the  assailants.    (;HAI'. 
At  length,   when  ho  got  all  his  troops  up,   the   Knglish 
general   made  so  vehement  an   onset  with  Cole's  division, 
that   the   village   was   carried,   and   the    victors,  pursuing 
(hi1   beaten  columns  of  the  eneniv,  began   to  move  along 
the    narrow    elevated    ridge,    which    extended    from    that 
point  to  the  centre  of  their  position,      lien1,  however,  all 
their  efforts  failed.      The,    French   troops,  slowly  retiring 
along  the  narrow  nock  of  land,  kept  np  an  incessant  roll- 
ing fire  upon  the  pursuers  ;  while  Reille's  batteries,  skil- 
fully disposed  so  as  to  rake  on  either  flank  the  pursuing 
column,  occasioned  so  dreadful  a  carnage  that  its  advance 
was  unavoidably  checked.      It  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
terrific  slaughter  on  the  plateau  of  Craone.      The  fourth 
division,  however,  long  inured  to  victory,  and  accustomed 
to  see  almost  insuperable  obstacles  yield  to  their  enthusi- 
astic valour,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  pressed  on  with 
stern  resolution.     The  long  train  of  killed  and  wounded 
which  marked  their  advance   proved   the  heroic  valour 
with  which    they   were    animated.      But   a    Portuguese 
brigade,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  terrible  discharges  of  the 
cannon,  every  shot  of  which  ploughed  with  fearful  effect 
through  their  flank,  at  length  gave  way,  and  commenced 
a  disorderly   retreat    along    the    narrow    summit.      The 
French  with  loud  shouts,  and  all  the  triumph  of  return- 
ing victory,  pressed  upon  their  rear  ;  the  fourth  division, 
overwhelmed    by   the    mass    of   fugitives    which    rushed 
into   its  ranks,  reeled   beneath  the  storm  ;   and  nothing 
but   the  subsequent   timely  charge  of  part  of  the  light 
division  on  Reille's  Hank,  prevented  a- serious  disaster  on  ipict.m, ;;. 
that  part  of  the  line.     At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  w'ciifnV 
which  Picton  sent  forward  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  foot-  B^imm"1"'1 
ing   on   a  tongue   of   hind,  jutting   out   from    the   lofty  j^'1'  <;ur 
ridffe  on  which  the  enemy's  centre  was  posted,  was  re-  *j-  ™(]: 

.  .  .  .  .Nap.  vi. 

pulsed  with  loss  ;   and  Soult,  seeing  his  troops  victorious  •V1''  •Vi')- 

..  r>    i    •        T  i  i  Koch,  ii. 

at  both  extremities  ot  his  line  that  was  engaged,  smote  mi,  ±v>. 
his  thigh  in  exultation,  exclaiming,  "  At  last  I  have  him  I"1 
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CTTAP.        But  the  cade  eve  of  Wellington  was  fixed  on  the 

T  V  V  V  V  I  T 

_'  decisive  point.    Xo  sooner  did  he  perceive,  from  the  pause 

1814<     in  the  advance  of  the  British  along  the  ridge,  and  the 

Welling-     continued  and  stationary  fire  which  was  going  on,  that  a 

SonstT"  desperate  conflict  had  taken  place  on  the  summit,  than 

battle. tbc    nc  ma-de  the  requisite  dispositions,  by  a  vigorous  front 

attack  in  the  centre,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  that 

part  of  the  line.      The   third  and  sixth  divisions  were 

instantly  ordered  to  advance  with  all  possible  expedition 

up   the   hill,   to  attack   the  right  of  the  centre  ;   while 

Barnard's   brigade  of  the  light  division  was  moved  up 

to   assail    the    left   of   their   right    wing,   and    interpose 

between   it   and   the   centre.     The    52d,  under   Colonel 

Colborne,*  led  the  way,  and  quickly  reached  the  marsh 

which  separated  the  enemy's  ridge  from  the  hill  on  which 

Wellington  stood.     Soon  that  gallant  corps  crossed  the 

swamp,  with  the  water  up  to  the  soldiers'  knees,  and, 

mounting  the  hill  unobserved  amidst  the  smoke  and  din 

on    the   summit,   with   a   loud    shout   and   crushing   fire 

rushed  forward  into  the  opening  between  Taupin's  and 

Toy's   divisions,  at   the   very  moment   that   the   former, 

following  up  their  success  against  Bercsford,  were  driving 

violently  through  St   Boes,  pushing   the  fourth  division 

before  them.     At  the  same  moment  Picton,  at  the  head 

1  Our.  xi.     °f  his  two  divisions,  mounted  the  ridge  where  the  enemy's 

f;1!im.ws  right-centre  was  placed,  and  resolutely  assailed  Foy  and 

''sirV-h   d'Armagnac  on  their  almost  impregnable  position.     The 

vi. 5.5.0, 5(id.  effect  of  these  simultaneous  attacks,  skilfully  directed  and 

2!;n. '        gallantly  executed,  against  two-thirds  of  the  enemy's  line, 

was  decisive.1 

Foy  and  d'Armagnac,  hard  pressed  themselves,  were 
unable  to  send  any  succours  to  Rcille's  wing,  which— 
thus  cut  off  by  Colbornc's  happy  irruption,  and  assailed 
on  one  flank  by  his  victorious  troops,  and  on  the  other 
by  Boresford's  men,  who,  hearing  the  turmoil  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  returned  with  the  discipline  of  veterans  to 

*   Xu\v  L-.nl  Suuluti. 
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the  charge —  fell    into  coiifusion,  and   were  driven   licad-    CHAP. 
long  down   the  hill,  with  the  loss  of  ]i;ul  of  their  cannon. 
Cole's    men    now    rushed    with    loud    shouts    a!oiiLr    the 
narrow  strait,  strewed  with  so  many  of  their  dead,  and 
joined  with    Barnard's  brigade,  so  as  completely  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  that  important  part  of  the  enemy's 
position.       At   the    same    time    Fov    was    struck    down, 
badly  wounded,  in   the  centre  ;   and   his  division,  falling 
into  confusion,  retreated  down  the  hill  on  the  opposite 
side,     and     of    necessity   drew    after    it     Taupin's     and 
Maransiu's.        Wellington    immediately    pushed    forward 
the   seventh   division,   hitherto  held  in   reserve,   and   two  ] 
batteries    of   artillery,    which    ascended    to    the    narrow  t<.n  ;.,  L..,-. 
ridge,  now  occupied  by  the  fourth  division  and   Barnard's  .\ianhi' 
brigade.      At  the  same  time  Picton,  with  the  third  and '^.-J:';,;.^:';' 
sixth   divisions,  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in  the  ,\: ',',',  ''U;; 
middle,  driving  d'Armagnac  before  them  down  the  other  j,|;; '-;'.;: 
side:   and  his,  guns,  established  on  a  commanding  knoll  -':''• -\]- 
in  the  centre,  thundered  with   dreadful   effect  from  the  ^',  •''>]. 
height,  and  sent  a  storm  of  balls  through  the  enemy's -j;  ;l '' 
masses  from  one  end  of  his  position  to  the  other.1 

The  yictory  was  now  secure  ;  and  it  was  rendered 
more  decisive  by  the  simultaneous  success  of  Hill  on  the  Souit'or.! 
extreme  right,  who  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Gave  '^^ 
by  the  ford  of  Sonars  near  Orthcs,  seized  the  heights 
above,  won  the  great  road  from  thence  to  Pan,  and  thus 
not  only  cut  oil'  his  best  and  only  direct  line  of  retreat, 
but  prevented  Ilarispe,  on  the  extreme  French  left,  from 
sending  any  succours  to  the  hard-pressed  right  and  centre. 
Soult,  seeing  this,  ordered  a  general  retreat  ;  and  the 
wild  heathy  hills  which  stretched  out  in  the  rear  both 
afforded  abundant  room  for  his  retiring  columns,  and 
presented  seyeral  strong  positions,  of  which  he  skilfully 
availed  himself,  for  retarding  the  advance  of  the  pursuing 
army.  With  admirable  discipline,  the  French,  having 
regained  their  order  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
they  had  been  posted  during  the  battle,  retired  in  the 

VOL.  xin.  D 
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CHAP,    finest  array,  the  rearguard  constantly  facing  about  and 
-  obstinately  resisting,  whenever  the  intervention  of  a  ridge 
afforded   a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  stand. 
But  the  rugged  and  desolate  hills,  as  they  retired,  gradu- 
ally melted  into  the  plain  ;  and  five  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle  they  required  to  cross  the  stream  of  the  Luy  de 
Beam,  only  to  be  reached  by  a  single  road,  and  traversed 
by  a  single  arch  at  the   bridge  of  Sault   de  Kavailles. 
The  English  infantry  was  pressing  on  in  close  pursuit, 
537?riToiTu-  ^'ith  a  deafening  roll  of  musketry  and  cannon  ;   Hill,  on 
son^  PIC-    their  left,  was  rapidly  making  for  the  only  bridge  in  their 

lOIl,    11.    ..o  I.  L  •/  J  CT 

^'T1'--^-     rear ;    and    Sir    Stappleton    Cotton    and    Lord    Edward 

'_!!.<).    Nap. 

vi.  563, 504.  Somerset's  dragoons,  closely  following  in  the  low  grounds 

Thiers,xvii.  .  •  i  i  i 

517.          on  their  Hank,  were  preparing  to  charge  the  moment  they 
descended  into  the  plain.1 

In  these  circumstances,  although  Paris  with  his  divi- 
wiiuVis     sion  at  first  with  heroic  constancy  sustained  the  onset  of 
turnedlnto  the  pursuers,  and  gained  time  for  the  army  to  retire,  yet 
<iiM,r,ieriy    aff-cr  somc  mi}Cs  wci'C  passed  the  soldiers  became  sensible 
of  their  danger,  and,  first  quickening  their  pace  as  they 
saw  Hill  moving  parallel  and  threatening  to  anticipate 
them  at  the   bridge,   at  length  began   to  run  violently. 
Hill's  men  set  off  at  full  speed  also,  each  party  striving 
which  should  first  reach  the  bridge  ;   and  although  the 
French  gained  the  race,  and  so  secured  the  passage  of 
their  army,  yet  great  part  of  their  troops  fell  into  irre- 
trievable confusion  in  the  disorderly  rush,  and  the  fields 
were  covered  with  scattered  bands.     Cotton  charged,  on 

2  V.  elling-  .  ~ 

t,,n  to  L,,r.i  the  only  occasion  which  presented  itself,  at  the  head  of 
Mardii,'  Somerset's  dragoons  and  the  7th  hussars,  three  battalions 
xi.  v,i.  'ur'  of  the  enemy,  which  he  broke,  and  made  three  hundred 
prisoners  ;  but  although  two  thousand  more  threw  down 
their  arms  in  an  enclosed  field,  the  greater  part  contrived 
to  escape  across  the  river,  which  was  not  far  distant.  At 
length  the  scattered  bands,  after  wading  the  stream,  reas- 
sembled on  the  opposite  bank,  with  that  readiness  for 
which  the  French  troops  have  ever  been  distinguished;'2 
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and  tlic  wearied  British  soldiers  formed  tlieir  bivouacs  on    CHAP. 
its  soutliei-n  sl.ore. 

Thouirli   the  battle  of  Orthes  was  not  graced  l>v  tlic      1's>lli 
' .  .  .  ,•"''>. 

same    military   trophies    taken   on  tlic  field  as  those  of  Gmu  efforts 

Salamanca  or  Vitoria,  it  was  inferior  to  none  of  Welling- u.ry!" 
ton's  great  victories  in  the  moral  consequence's  with  which 
it  was  attended.  The  enemy  lost  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  the  field,  and 
six  -runs — the  Allies  two  thousand  three  hundred.  But 
the  moral  eil'ects  of  the  victory  were  much  greater  than 
its  material  results.  The  discouragement  and  demorali- 
sation introduced  into  the  French  army  by  its  conse- 
quences were  extreme.  The  conscripts,  in  great  part  ill 
affected,  and  all  desponding  in  the  cause,  threw  away 
their  arms  and  deserted  by  hundreds  ;  disorganisation 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  their  retreat,  insomuch  that, 
a  month  afterwards,  the  stragglers  and  missing  were 
found,  by  an  official  statement,  to  be  still  three  thousand. 
Thus  Soult  was  weakened  by  this  victory,  and  its  effects, 
to  the  extent  of  fully  seven  thousand  men — a  grievous  and 
irreparable  loss,  when  he  was  already  painfully  contend- 
ing against  superior  numbers  and  growing  despondency. 
But  its  ultimate  effects  upon  tlic  south  of  France  were 
still  more  important,  and,  in  the  critical  state  of  the 
Emperor's  fortunes,  proved  decisive.  By  the  line  of 
Soult's  retreat,  which  was  in  the  direction  of  Toulouse, 
the  great  road  to  BORDEAUX  was  left  open.  Bayonne 
and  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port  were  already  closely  invested  ;  M 
no  force  capable  either  of  withstanding  the  invaders  or  of 
controlling  public  opinion,  existed  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Garonne  ;  and  the  Royalists  in  the  southern  provinces,  '• 

ft 

relieved  from  the  fetters  which  for  twenty  years  had  \ 
restrained  them,  were  left  at  liberty  to  give  expression  to  .v 
their  inclination,  which  soon  found  vent  in  a  general  zi 
revolt.1 

Soult,   after   refreshing   his   army   with   a   few   hours' 
sleep  at  Sault  de  Xavailles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Luy 
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CHAP,     de  Beam,  continued  his  retreat  along  the  A  gen  road  to  St 
'  '  '        Sever  on  the  Adour,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges  over 
i8i-i.      ^]ie   numerous    mountain    torrents  which  he  crossed,  as 
Souk  retirei  soon  as  he  had  passed  them.     Their  great  number  sensibly 
Tarul'and  retarded  the  pursuit  of  the  victors,  although  Wellington, 
Toulouse,     regardless  of  a  slight  wound  he  had  received  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  was  on  horseback  at  daylight  on  the  28th,  and  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour.     From 
St  Sever  the  French  marshal  retired  towards  Tarbcs  by 
both  banks  of  the  Adour  ;  a  bold,  but  yet  judicious,  move- 
ment, which,  albeit  abandoning  Bordeaux  to  the  enemy,  yet 
secured  for  his  beaten  and  dejected  army,  on  one  Hank  at 
least,  the  support  of  the  mountains,  and  preserved  for  him, 
in  case  of  need,  a  secure  junction  with  the  forces  of  Suchct 
from  Catalonia.     There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
fear  that  Wellington  would  advance  far  into  the  interior 
of  France,  while  such  a  force  remained  on  his  ilank  to 
menace    his    rear    and    communications  :    Frederick    the 
Great  saved  his  own  states  from  invasion  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Olmiitz,  by  marching  into  Bohemia.     The 
British  army,   accordingly,  instead  of  moving  in  a  body 
upon  Bordeaux,  wisely  followed  the  retiring  footsteps  of 
their    antagonists ;    and  after   taking    possession   of   the 
magazines  at   Mont   Marsan,  which  were  abandoned  by 
the  enemy,  and  crossing  over  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adour  bv  the  bridge  of  St  Sever,  which 
he  repaired,  Wellington  detached  1 1  ill  by  the  left  bank  to 
make  himself   master    of   the  great  magazines  at  A  ire. 
Yillattcs  and   Ilarispe's  divisions  were  drawn  up  on  a 
Man-),  i.      strong  ridge  in  front  of  that  town,  and  made  so  vigorous 
.v';V,l'r>^'    a   resistance    to   the   attack,   that   the    Portuguese   were 
iM,'t,\iai'.:ii  driven   back,  and   the   action    was   well-nigh    lost.     But 
a,™-14*;      Stewart,  with  the    British    left,  having    meanwhile   Avon 
r!m. Vxxiif  ^IC   n('i,-nt*  on  the  French  right,  immediately  detached 
~.;:i- -!1-     Barnes,  with  the  ."30th  and  .92d,  to  the  aid  of  the  Portu- 

Kuril,    -l. 

guesc.     Their  vigorous  charge  soon  altered  the  state  of 
affairs  ;  the  French  reeled  in  their  turn  ; l    Bvnir's  briirade 


• 
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gradually  came  up,  and  ultimately,  after  a  severe  combat,     «  MAI'. 

1      •       1  ,1  1"!  1  lil  '     1  ,1  I  ,  A  \  X  \    I  I 

111  which  great  bravery  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  the 
enemy  were  driven  entire!  v  out  of  A  ire,  the  whole  maga- 
xines  in  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

The   pursuit  was  not  continued  at  this  time  further  in 
this  direction,  for  great  events  had  occurred  in  another  ;i 
and  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  striking  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  power  of  Xapoleon   in  the  third  citv  of'1' 
the   empire,    which    was    not    neglected   by   the    English 
general.     Bordeaux,   which    through    the   whole   Revolu- 
tion had  been  distinguished  l>v  its  moderate  oi1  Royalist 

*.  J  •. 

{('(dings,  had  been  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement  since 
the  advance  of  the  English  army  into  the  south  of  France 
promised  to  relieve  its  inhabitants,  at  no  distant  period, 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Revolution.  These  feelings 
rose  to  a  perfect  climax  when  the  battle  of  Orthes  opened 
the  road  to  that  citv  to  the  victorious  British  arms,  and 
constrained  Soult  to  an  eccentric  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Toulouse.  The  Rovalist  committee,  which  since  March 
1813  had  secretly  existed  in  it,  and  which  comprised  a 
large  portion  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
citizens,  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  take 
advantage  of  this  favourable  state  of  things,  and  bring 
about  a  public  declaration  from  the  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Cautiously  they  revealed  their 
designs  to  M.  Lvnch,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  in- 
stantly and  warmly  entered  into  their  views,  and  declared 
his  earnest  desire  to  be  the  first  to  proclaim  Louis  XVI II. 
Bv  their  united  efforts  matters  were  so  far  arranged  that, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  Marquis  dc 
Larocliejaquclein  was  despatched  to  Wellington's  head- 
quarters, to  request  the  assistance  of  three  thousand  men 
in  support  of  their  cause.  Wisely  judging  that  a  small 
British  force  wa^  not  to  l>e  lightly  hazarded  on  so  mo- 
mentous and  distant  an  enterprise,  and  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  movement  which  was  now  ready  to 
take  place,  Wellington,  instead  of  three  thousand,  sent 


Ben--"' 
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CHAP,    them  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Lord 

!  _  ."  Beresford.     But  as  he  was  aware  that  the  allied  powers 

ili-      were  still  negotiating  with  Napoleon   at   Chatillon,   and 

that  peace  might  be  any  day  concluded,  he  was  careful  to 

inform  the  deputation  of  the  chances  of  such  an  event 

1  *ap.  v<-    occurring,  distinctly  warning  them  at  the  same  time,  that 

5y2  .wo.  *"  ^ 

Viet,  et      in  the  event  of  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Louis  XVIII. 

iM-vJif."1'  taking  place,  and  peace  following  with  Napoleon,  it  would 

L^uKii.  11.  ^c    ijCyOIK|    hig    power   to   afford  them   any  protection. 

soofsoi.  Beresford's  instructions  were,  to  take  no  part  in  any 
political  movement  which  might  occur,  and  neither  to 
Sllpport  nor  repress  it  ;  to  sav  the  British  wished  well  to 

I  ,   1514.  L  -1  -1  .        . 

ciujw.  xi.    Louis  XVIII.,  but  were  negotiating  with  Napoleon;  and, 

[>iti  .  Thiers,  .         .  1-1  i 

xvii.  O\D.  it  a  revolt  occurred,  to  supply  the  people  with  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  magazines  at  Dax.1 

Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  set 

The  English  out  from  the  main  army  on  the  Sth,  and  after  crossing  the 

Bordeaux,    wild  and  hcatliv  lanrfcs  without  opposition,   arrived   on 

xviiil'Ts    the  12th  before  Bordeaux.      lie  had  been  preceded,  two 

proclaimed.  jays  ]jCfor0j  by  the  Marquis  dc  Larochejaquelein,  who  had 

announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  English  divisions,  and 

urged  the  Rovalist  committee  to  declare  at  once  in  favour 

•/ 

of  the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  Great  hesitation,  as  is 
Munh  12.  usual  in  such  a  decisive  moment,  prevailed  among  the 
leaders  ;  and  many  were  anxious  to  recede  from  their 
professions,  now  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 
But  equal  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  imperial  mili- 
tary authorities,  who,  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
coming  storm,  secretly  withdrew,  one  by  one,  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Garonne,  leaving  the  slender  garrison 

<T>  c") 

without  any  leaders.  Part  of  the  troops  in  this  emer- 
gency followed  the  example,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side,  afterburning  a  few  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks; 
and  a  battalion  of  conscripts  which  remained  voluntarily 
laid  down  their  arms.  At  half-past  twelve,  the  English 
standards  approached  the  town,  long  the  capital  of  the 
I'lantagcnet  sovereigns  in  France,  and  the  favourite  resi- 
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dence  of  the  Black  Prince,  hut  where  they  had  not  horn  ;'i'\i'- 
seen  for  nearly  live  hundred  years.  The  mayor  and  civic 
authorities,  in  the  costume  of  their  respective  offices,  came 
out  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  suburbs, 
dressed  in  their  imperial  garb,  but  "with  white  cockades 
secretly  in  their  pockets;  and  the  former  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  professed  the  jov  which  the  people 
felt  at  being  delivered  from  their  slaverv,  and  at  the 
arrival  of  their  liberators.  His  speech  was  frequently 
interrupted  with  cries  of  "A  bas  les  Aigles!" — "  Vivent 
les  Bourbons!"  and  at  its  close  lie  took  oil'  his  tricolored 
scarf,  as  well  as  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
mounted  the  white  cockade.  All  his  attendants  imme- 
diately did  the  same;  enthusiastic  cheers  rent  the  sky; 
and  the  British  troops,  surrounded  by  an  ever-increasing 
multitude  of  the  people,  entered  the  ancient  capital  of 
their  Plantairenet  sovereigns,  hailed  as  deliverers  and, 

1  1  Bcrcsfonl 

friends,  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  the  royal  race  with  t.>j...ni 
whom  they  had  for  so  many  centuries  been  engaged  in  ton,  March 
almost  ceaseless  hostility.     Thus  had  England,  first  of  all  (fm-w.  xi. 
the  allied  powers,  the  glorv  of  obtaining  an  open  dec-la-  i'l',/,,',,,^-'" '" 
ration  from  a  great  city  in  France  in  favour  of  their  an-  ^7,, j,"'-; 
cient  but  exiled  monarch — twenty  years  and  one  month  ,;,;.01- ;!n:;- .. 

J    •*  1  men-,  xs  n. 

after  the  contest  had  begun,  from  the  murder  of  the  best  •~>-u- 
and  most  blameless  of  his  line.1 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  soon  after  arrived,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  enthusiasm;  a  prodigious  crowd  Arrival  of 

tin.   1 

assembled  to  irreet  his  entrance.      White  handkerchiefs 

O 

waved  from  every  window;  the  white  flag  was  to  be  seen 
on  every  steeple;  all  classes  felicitated  each  other  on  the 
change ;  the  day  was  passed  as  a  brilliant  fete  ;  and  a 
revolution,  the  most  important  in  its  consequences  which 
had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
bloody  drama  of  17SD,  passed  over  without  one  tear 
falling  in  sorrow,  or  one  drop  of  blood  being  shed.  But 
amidst  all  these  transports,  arising  rather  from  the  pro- 
spect of  cessation  to  immediate  and  pressing  evils,  than 
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CHAP,    from  any  distinct  hopes  or  anticipations  for  the  future, 

I  \  \  X.  V 1 1 

.'there    were    not    wanting    many  far-seeing    men,    even 

)14-  amongst  those  unconnected  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, who,  without  denying  the  intolerable  evils  to  which 
it  had  given  rise,  felt  profoundly  mortified  at  this  fresh 
proof  of  the  instability  of  their  countrymen,  and  who 
anticipated  little  eventual  benefit  to  France  from  a  resto- 
ration which  was  ushered  in  by  the  victorious  bayonets 
of  foreign  powers.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Due  d'An- 
gouleme  and  Bercsford  remained  in  peaceable  possession 
of  Bordeaux  ;  the  threatening  incursions  of  the  imperial 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  repressed  by 
three  thousand  British  soldiers  who  crossed  over  ;  and 
although  AVcllington  was  at  first  not  a  little  annoyed  by 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "  the  English,  Spaniards,  and 

1  Bcaucli.  n.  .  l  i  IT     i 

%•,  1112.  Portuguese  were  united  in  the  south,  as  the  allied  sovc- 
to  DUC°  n  reigns  were  in  the  north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of  nations, 
ifemoiarcii  and  replace  him  by  a  monarch,  the  father  of  his  people,'' 
GuVi^xj.  an(l  ^"1'otc  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  the  Due  d'An- 
^4,  .5<<.j.  frouleme  disowning  it,""'  vet  events  succeeded  each  other 

>;i]).  vi.          ft  O         »        J 

?['•''.'  ''"-• ..  witli  such  rapidity,  that  this  source  of  disquietude  was 

i>--<>.  '       soon  removed,  and  the  words  of  M.   Lynch  seemed  to 

have  been  prophetic  of  the  approaching  fall  of  Xapoleon.1 

Soult  and  Wellington  during  this  period  remained  in 

*  "  It  is  not  to  subject  our  country  to  the  yoke  of  strangers  that  the  English, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  have  approached  our  walls.  They  have  united  in 
tin-  south,  as  the  other  people  have  in  the  north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of 
nations,  and  replace  him  l>y  a  monarch,  the  lather  of  his  people  ;  it  is  l>y  him 
,'dono  that  \vo  can  appease  the  wrath  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  we  liave 
uppres.-ed  \vith  the  most  perfidious  despotism.  The  l.ombons,  are  unstained 
liy  French  blood  :  with  the  testament  of  Louis  XVI.  in  their  hand,  they  forget 
all  resentment:  everywhere  they  proclaim  and  prove  that  tolerance  is  the  iirst 
prineij .].••  by  which  they  are  actuated.  It  is  in  deploring  the  terrible  ravages 
of  the  tyranny  which  license  induced,  that  they  forgot  errors  caused  by  the 
illusions  of  liberty.  'The  short  and  consoling  expressions  addressed  to  you  by 
the  hu.-iband  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  '  Xo  more  tyrants  ;  no  more  war; 
no  more  conscription;  no  vexatious  imposts,' Lave  already  proved  a  balm  to 
every  heart.  I'ussibly  it  is  reserved  for  the  great  captain,  who  has  already 
merited  the  glorious  title  of  the  //'/<  rtitar  of  n<iti«i>s,  to  give  his  name  to  the 
glorious  ep.M-h  of  such  a  happy  prodigy."—  Prorl<nii<tt/<in .  Ill///  M<trcli  1S11,  l,j 
,M.  LYNCH,  .!/<///•<;•  o/  i;<jnh «(/./•;  I)I:AL\IIAMJ'S,  ii.  101,  102. 
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;i  state  of  inactivity,  cadi  supposing  tliat   tho  otlicr  was    CHAP. 

I ,  X  \  \  V  I  [ 

stronger  than  himself;  for  the  detachment  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  to  Bavonne,  and  of  as  many  to  Bordeaux, 
beside  those  employed  in  the  blockade  of  St  Jean  Pied-* 
de-Port  and  Xavarreins,  had  now  reduced  the  opposite  pi 
armies  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality.  The  forces,! 
at  the  command  of  the  French  general  were  reduced,  by 't'ic 
the  desertion  and  disorganisation  consequent  on  the  battle 
of  Orthes,  to  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
with  thirty-eight  guns.  On  the  side  of  the  English,  only 
twenty-seven  thousand  combatants  were  in  line,  with 
forty-two  guns,  in  consequence  of  the  large  detachments 
made.  But  the  quality  and  spirit  of  the  troops  were 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  the  French  army.  The 
astounding  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  Bordeaux,  how- 
ever, and  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.  there,  made  Soult 
sensible  that  some  great  cifort  M-as  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  growing  disaffection  of  the  southern  provinces, 
and  prevent  his  army  from  melting  away,  as  it  had  recently 
done,  from  the  despondency  and  discontent  of  the  ncM'ly- 
embodied  conscripts.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  admirable  discipline  and  prompt  payment  for  supplies 
of  all  sorts  which  prevailed  in  the  British  camp,  con- 
trasted so  fearfully  with  the  forced  requisitions  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  luwe  recourse  from  the  capture  of  all 
his  magazines,  and  the  general  license  in  which  his  troops 
indulged  after  the  retreat  from  Orthes.  Indeed,  at  this 
time,  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris,  that  "  he 
wanted  officers  who  knew  how  to  respect  property  ;  and 
that  the  people  seemed  more  disposed  to  favour  the  in- 
yaders  than  to  second  the  French  army.''  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  the  French  marshal  no  sooner  learned 
the  cyents  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  than  he  issued  a  counter  address,  couched 
in  energetic  language,  and  strains  of  no  measured  inyec- 
tivc  against  the  English  policy  and  government.  AVhile 
a  calm  retrospect  of  the  past  has  now  demonstrated, 
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CHAP,    even  to  the  French  themselves,  that  great  part  of  his  re- 

: .'  preaches  were  unfounded,  and  may  make  us  smile  at  the 

i  x!»S14vi     vehemence  of  some  of  his  expressions  ;  yet  candour  must 
MO.OSI,     recollect  the  critical  and  unparalleled  circumstances  in 

of!7.    Beau-          .  111-  i  •  i 

champ,  si.  which  Soult  was  placed  when  this  proclamation  was  issued, 
s'ouit  to '  and  do  justice  to  the  firmness  which,  amidst  the  general 
t!-r' M:'"!-h  wreck  of  the  imperial  fortunes,  remained  unshaken,  and 
Nap1"-!4'  the  fidelity  which,  surrounded  by  defection,  nailed  its 
colours  to  the  mast.1* 

This  proclamation  produced  a  considerable  impression, 

*  "  Soldiers  !  at  the  battle  of  Orthes  you  did  your  duty  ;  the  enemy's  losses 
.surpassed  yours,  and  his  blood  moistened  the  ground  he  gained.  He  has  had 
the  indecency  since  to  provoke  you  and  your  countrymen  to  revolt  and  sedition. 
He  speaks  of  peace,  but  firebrands  of  sedition  follow  him.  Thanks  to  him  for 
making  known  his  intentions  ;  our  forces  are  thereby  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold :  he  has  rallied  round  our  standards  all  those,  who,  deceived  by  appearances, 
believed  our  enemies  would  make  an  honourable  Avar.  Xo  peace  with  that 
disloyal  and  perfidious  nation  !  No  peace  with  the  English  and  their  auxiliaries, 
until  they  quit  the  French  territory  !  They  have  dared  to  insult  the  national 
honour;  they  have  had  the  infamy  to  excite  Frenchmen  to  become  perjured 
towards  the  Emperor.  Wash  out  the  offence  in  blood.  To  arms  !  Let  this  cry 
resound  through  the  south  of  France;  the  Frenchman  that  nowhesitates  abjures 
his  country,  and  belongs  to  its  enemies.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  who  believe 
ia  English  honour  and  sincerity  will  learn,  to  their  cost,  that  cunning  promises 
are  made  to  abate  their  preparations,  and  subjugate  them.  They  will  learn  to 
their  cost,  that  if  the  English  pay  and  are  generous  to-day,  to-morrow  they  will 
retake,  and  with  interest,  in  contributions,  what  they  disburse.  Let  the  pusil- 
lanimous beings  who  calculate  the  cost  of  saving  their  country  recollect,  that 
the  English  have  in  view  to  reduce  the  French  to  the  same  servitude  as  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Sicilians.  History  shows  the  English  at  the  head 
of  all  conspiracies,  all  odious  plots  and  assassinations;  aiming  to  overthrow  all 
principles,  to  destroy  all  great  commercial  establishments,  to  satisfy  their  in- 
satiable cupidity.  Does  there  exist,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  point  known 
to  the  English,  where  they  have  not  destroyed,  by  seditions  and  violence,  all 
manufactures  which  could  rival  their  own  I  Thus  will  they  do  to  the  French 
if  thi-y  prevail.  Be  obedient,  and  yield  to  discipline,  and  reserve  your  impla- 
cable hatred  for  the  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  French  peace.  War  to  the  death 
against  those  who  would  divide  in  order  to  destroy  us,  and  to  those  cowards  who 
desert  the  imperial  eagles  to  range  themselves  under  another  banner  !" — See 
GruwoOD,  xi.  594;  XAPIKR,  vi.  ;>7,  589.  This  proclamation  is  one  of  the  must 
curious  and  instructive  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  The  magnanimous 
policy  of  Wellington,  which,  aiming  at  moving  the  moral  affections,  coerced  so 
efl'ctually  the  disorders  of  his  troops;  the  generous  forbearance  of  England, 
which,  an  enemy  only  to  the  Revolution  and  its  spoliations,  proposed  to  leave 
France  untouched,  could  not  be  conceived  by  the  French  general.  Fie  thought 
it  wa-  the  homage  which  vice  in  hyprocrisy  pays  to  virtue.  It  is  interesting  to 
contrast  this  furious  tirade  witli  Soult's  unbounded  praises  of  England,  at  the 
London  dinner,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  18-3'J;  yet 
both  were  probably  sincere  at  the  time. 
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<it  least  upon  the  old  soldiers  in  his  army  ;   and  Soult,    THAI-. 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  excitement,  and  of  the  1 
absence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the   Knglish  troops  at 


t  n-- 


Bordeaux,  determined  to  resume  offensive  operations,  s, 
Accordingly,  on  the  1 :2th  March,  lie  put  his  troops  in 
motion  :  and  as  Wellington's  main  body  was  concentrated 
round  A  ire  and  Barcelona,  yet  divided  in  two  by  the 
Adour,  he  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  side  of  Maubour- 
guet,  in  the  direction  of  the  high  table-land  between  Pau 
and  Aire,  designing  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  English  divi- 
sions on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  On  the  7th  he  had  March  7. 
made  an  attempt  on  "Pan,  intending  to  arrest  the  nobles 
who  had  assembled  to  welcome  the  ])uc  d'Angoulemc ; 
but  lie  was  stopped  by  Fane,  who  anticipated  him,  and 
the  attempt  failed.  Some  lesser  skirmishes  of  cavalry  took  Muivh  14. 
place  in  front  of  Aire,  in  which  the  Portuguese  horse 
sustained  a  trifling  loss.  But  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  incursion,  brought  over  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  across  the  Adour  to  support  Hill,  and  at  the 
same  time  nave  orders  to  Freyre's  Galicians  and  Giron's 

c_.  •> 

Andalusians  to  issue  from  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  where 
the}'  had  been  hitherto  kept  to  prevent  plundering,  and 
come  up  to  his  support.  By  this  means  he  collected 
thirty-six  thousand  men,  including  the  troops  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adour,  to  withstand  the  irruption;  and  Soult, 
fearing  to  attack  such  a  force,  and  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Bordeaux,  determined  to  retire.  He  sent  forward,  accord- 
ingly, his  conscripts  at  once  to  TOULOUSE,  beinn  resolved 
to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  arms  in  the  strong  posi- 
tion which  was  presented  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  and 
commenced  a  rapid  retreat.  The  British  army  as  swiftly 
followed  in  pursuit,  on  both  banks  of  the  Adour,  but  the  Manjh  ](> 
Great  bulk  of  their  force  was  alwavs  on  the  left  bank.1  A  !,r!>.ap.-1-i- 

(>UO,   (>!/. 

sharp  combat   took   place   at    Vic-Bigorre  on  the   19th,  K<>eh, is. 
when   d'Armagnac   and   Paris  were    only   compelled    at  v/>t. « 
length  to  fall  back,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a  loss  of  250^51." 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Unhappily  that  on  the  side 
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CHAP,     of  the  British  included  the  able  and  accomplished  Colonel 
'  ' '        Sturgeon  of  the  Engineers,  whose  efforts  and  genius  had 
)14-      been  so  signally  evinced  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Peninsular  war. 

A    more   serious   action   took    place   when    the   army 

Commit  of    approached  Tarbcs.     The  light  division  and  hussars  were 

March'so.    still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A  dour,  and  they  had  been 

reinforced  by  Clifton's  division   (the  sixth)  and  Freyre's 

Spaniards;   but  when  they  approached  that  town,  which 

stands  on  the  upper  part  of  that  stream,  a  simultaneous 

movement  was  made  by  Hill  with  the  right  wing,  and 

Clinton  on  the  left,  to  envelop  and  cut  off  Ilarispe's  and 

Villatte's  divisions,  which  formed  the  French  rearguard 

in  occupation  of  it.     The  combat  began  at  twelve  o'clock, 

by  a  violent  fire  from  Kill's  artillery  on  the  right,  which 

was  immediately  re-echoed  in  still  louder  tones  by  Clinton's 

on  the  left;  while  Altcn,  with  the  light  division,  assailed 

the  centre.      The  French  fought  stoutly,  and,  mistaking 

the  British  rifle  battalions,  from  their  dark  uniform,  for 

Portuguese,  let   them  come   up   to  the  very  mu/xles   of 

their  guns.     But  the  Rifles  were  hardy  veterans,  inured 

to  victorv;   and  at  length  Ilarispe's  men,  unable  to  stand 

their  deadly  point-blank  fire,  broke  and  fled.     If  Clinton's 

troops  on  the  left  had  been  up  at  this  moment,  the  French 

'-,';.i:rji:(xj-  would  have  been  totally  destroyed;  for  Kill  on  the  right 

''•.  :;"7':;'IS- had  at  tlie  same  moment  driven  back  Villattc,  and  the 

i''t.  ft 
conq.  xxiii.  plain  beyond  Tarbcs  was  covered  with  a  confused  mass  of 

•_'.">  1.     Nitji.    *  ^ 

vi.  (';]<;.    '  fugitives,  closely  followed  by  the  shouting  and  victorious 
British.1 

But  Clinton's  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  ef- 
Rni.i.i  re-     forts,  had  not  been  able  to  get  up;   the  numerous  ditches 
s.,.,h'l()       and  hedges  which  intersected  the  plain  rendered  all  pur- 
l"u'     suit   by  the    cavalry  impossible  ;    and   thus  the  French, 
though  utterly  broken,  succeeded,  with  very  little  loss,  in 
reaching  a  ridge  three  miles  distant,  where  Clausel,  who 
with  four  divisions  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  imme- 
diately opened  a  heavy  fire  from  all  his  batteries  upon 
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the  Allies.      This  at  once  checked   the  pursuit  :   and   in    nr,\i'. 
the  night   Soult   retired  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  high 
road,  the  other  on  the   left,  guided   bv  watch-fires  on  the      1<514' 
hills.      Such   was  the  rapiditv  of  his  retreat      as   he  was 
now  making  by  rapid  strides  for  Toulouse,  where  his  great 
depots  were  placed,  and  on  which  all  his  future  combina- 
tions were  based  -  that  he  reached  that  town  in  four  davs,        ,r 
though   ninetv   miles  distant,  and  arranged  his   army  in 
position  before  it  on  the   iMth.      Wellington,  encumbered  !v 
with   a  great  artillerv  and  pontoon  train,  and  obliged  to  x '.;-,<)«;.'" 
keep  his  men  well  in  hand,  from  the  uncertainty  when  ^l'",,"/;, 
Suchet's  great   reinforcement    from   Catalonia,   which   he  !\'- '':,''; 
believed  to  be  approaching,  miirht  join  the  encmv,  did  not  Viit- tl 

11  '  •'  .  -  ( 'unij.  xxin. 

arrive  on  the  Touch,  facing  the   French  in  front  of  Ton- 251, -J5:i. 
louse,  till  the  i^Tth.1 

Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  the  campaign  opened, 
Wellington  had  driven  the  French  from  the  neighbour-  funeral 
hood  of  .Bavonnc  to  Toulouse,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  (.••impawn, 
miles  ;  had  conquered  the  whole  country  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne  ;  had  passed  six  large  and 
several  smaller  rivers;  driven  the  enemy's  forces  from 
two  fortified  tetes-de-pont,  and  many  minor  field-works; 
defeated  them  in  one  pitched  battle,  besides  lesser  com- 
bats ;  crossed  the  raging  ilood  of  the  Adour  in  the  face 
of  the  garrison  of  Bayoime,  below  that  fortress,  and  laid 
siege  to  it  as  well  as  to  St  Jean  Picd-de-Port  and  Navar- 
reins;  and  finally  brought  about  a  revolution  at  .Bordeaux, 
and  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  from 
the  third  city  in  the  empire.  These  great  successes,  too, 
had  been  gained  by  an  army  composed  of  so  many  and 
such  discordant  nations,  that  the  French  themselves  were 
astonished  how  it  was  held  together;  nearly  a  third  of 
which,  from  the  fierce  passions  with  which  it  was  ani- 
mated, and  the  marauding  habits  which  it  had  acquired, 
had  not  yet  been  brought  across  the  frontier  ;  which, 
though  considerably  superior  when  the  campaign  com- 
menced, was  so  wasted  down  by  the  necessity  of  investing 
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CHAP,    so  many  fortresses,  and  occupying  such  an  extensive  tract 

LXXXYII 

- '  of  country,  that  the  active  force  in  the  field  was  from  the 

-IL  very  first  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy; 
and  against  an  army  in  great  part  composed  of  the  iron 
Peninsular  veterans,  the  best  troops  now  in  the  French 
service,  and  a  general  second  only  to  Napoleon  in  the 
vigour  and  ability  with  which  he  maintained  a  defensive 
warfare. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  arc  few  periods  in  the 
Moral  ins-  military  annals  of  the  British  empire  fraught  with  bright- 
campai^.  or  glory  to  its  army  or  its  chief.  The  brows  of  Welling- 
ton and  Iris  followers,  loaded  ^vitll  military  laurels,  are 
yet  encircled  with  a  purer  wreath,  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  these  advantages  had  been  gained  without  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  principles  of  justice  on 
which  they  had  throughout  maintained  the  contest ;  that  no 
wasting  contributions,  scarcely  any  individual  plunder, 
had  disgraced  their  footsteps  ;  that  to  avoid  the  pillage 
of  their  own  troops,  the  requisitions  of  their  own  generals, 
the  peasants  of  France  sought  refuge  within  the  sanctuary 
of  the  British  lines ;  and  that  this  admirable  discipline  was 
enforced  by  the  commander,  and  obeyed  by  his  soldiers, 
when  heading  a  vast  military  array  of  the  Peninsular 
forces,  hastily  levied,  imperfectly  disciplined,  burning  with 
resentment  for  the  six  years'  wasting  and  desolation  of 
their  own  country,  and  whose  services  it  was  frequently 
5';,v%<t!'  necessary  to  forego,  to  avoid  the  retaliation  which  they 
so  naturally  endeavoured  to  inflict  on  their  oppressors.1 

AVhile  these  decisive  blows  were  paralysing  the  impe- 
rial strength  in  the  south  of  France,  the  progress  of 
events  in  Catalonia,  though  of  far  inferior  importance, 
was  also  tending  to  the  same  general  result.  Since  the 
junction  of  the  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  allied  force  under  Lord  William  Bentinrk 
ii.  to  Tarragona,  in  September  1813,  already  noticed,"  the 
opposite  hosts  had  remained  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity. 
Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  William  in  the  com- 
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maud,  with  the  British  ,'iiul  German  division  from  Sicily,  OFTAP. 
ten  thousand  strong,  with  nine  thousand  of  Sarsficld's  ' 
Spaniards,  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  from 
its  inoutli  to  the  mountains;  Klio,  with  sixteen  thousand 
ill-disciplined  Spanish  troops,  observed  (ierona  from  Vieh  ; 
while  Copons'  men,  about  twelve  thousand  more,  besieged 
1'eniscola,  and  blockaded  Lerida,  JMcquincnza,  and  the 
lesser  forts  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sachet  had  still  sixty-five  thousand 
admirable  troops,  the  best  in  Spain,  under  his  command, 
and,  without  drawing  a  man  from  the  fortresses,  he  could 
bring  thirty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field. 
Offensive  operations  upon  an  extended  scale,  with  ten 
thousand  British  troops,  and  such  a  disjointed  rabble  of 
Spaniards,  without  discipline  or  magazines,  and  generally 
starving,  under  generals  acting  almost  independently  of 
each  other,  were  of  course  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the 
English  general  found  that,  even  for  lesser  enterprises 
which  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  no  reliance  what- 
ever could  be  placed  on  their  co-operation. 

From   a   failure   on  Copons'   part   to   take  the  share 
assigned  him,  a  well-conceived  attack  of  Clinton,  with  six  Failure  of 
thousand  men,  on  the  French  posts  at  Molinos  del  Key,  M.'.nnos'Li 
failed  of  obtaining  complete  success.     At  this  very  time,  ^JnTix-- 
however,  Napoleon,  alarmed  by  the  formidable  invasion  sucdct! 
of  the  Allies,  recalled  ten  thousand  soldiers  and  eighty  •J:U1-  lfj- 
guns  from  the  army  of  Catalonia:    upon  which  Sachet 
increased   the   garrison   of  Barcelona  to  eight  thousand 
men ;  prepared  to  retire  himself  to  the  line  of  the  Fluvia, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  sent  secret  instructions  to 
the  garrisons  in  his  rear  to  make  their  escape  the  best  s6i,C3tts."' 
way  they  could,  and  join  him  near  Figueras  :  and  strongly  CimVLiii. 
recommended  to  Xapolcon  to  send  Ferdinand  VII.,  under '^; -yf'- 
the   treaty   of  Valencav,1   as   speedily   as    possible    into  .' ."•'"'•  ^.~- 

•*  ->    -  '  ,  Koch,  n. 

Catalonia,  in  order  to  give  him  a  decent  pretext  for 
evacuating  all  the  fortresses,  except  Figueras,  in  that 
province,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  march  with  twenty 
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CHAP,    five  thousand  additional  veterans  to  the  succour  of  the 
JAXXVII 

-  Lmperor. 

The  return  of  part  of  these  garrisons,  however,  was 
stratagem  accelerated  bv  a  fraudulent  stratagem,  unworthy  of  mili- 
LerhC '  tary  honour,  by  which  the  Spaniards  now  recovered  some 
n!-nza,"ami  of  the  fortresses,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  French 

arcrecover-  ^ia^>     ^X     Y^ai'S    before,    got    pOSSCSsioil    of    tllOlll.        TllCl'C 

^iijythe     u as   aj.  {his  time,  in  the  French  service,  a  Spaniard  of 

Spaniards.  '___  ' 

Flemish  descent,  Van  Halen,  who,  during  his  employment 
in  the  staff  of  Suchet,  had  contrived  to  make  himself 
master,  not  only  of  the  power  of  exactly  imitating  his 
writing,  but  of  his  private  seal  and  the  cipher  which  he 
made  use  of  in  his  most  confidential  despatches,  lie  had 
even  dived  so  deep  into  his  mysteries,  as  to  have  dis- 
covered the  private  mark  by  which  Suchet  had  desired 
all  his  chief  officers  to  distinguish  his  genuine  from  forged 
despatches — viz.  the  inserting  a  slender  light -coloured 
hair  in  the  ciphered  paper.  Having  possessed  himself  of 
this  secret  information,  lie  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Baron  d'Krollcs,  and  they  drew  up  orders  ad- 
37o"chKocii'  dressed,  in  Suchet's  name,  to  the  governors  of  all  the 

towns  held  bv  the  French  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  arm  A*. 

_        _  j  >  • 

directing  them  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  and  march 
towards  him,  with  a  view  of  joining  the  Emperor  in  the 
heart  of  France.1 

History  has  little  interest  in  recording  the  means  by 

^  . 

which  fraud  and  artifice  overreach  valour  and  sincerity. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  orders  fabricated  by  Van 
JIalen  were  so  precise  and  articulate,  the  forgeries  so  well 
executed,  and  the  preventions  taken  against  discovery  so 
complete,  that  they  deceived  the  governors  of  Lerida, 
Mequinenza,  and  Mon/on,  which  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  Clinton  at  first  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  but  finally  agreed  to  inter- 
cept the  garrisons  when  thev  had  left  the  fortresses.  The 
French,  pressed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Copons  in  rear, 
and  finding  their  advance  barred  by  Clinton  in  front, 
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were  compelled,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  six 
dred  men,  with  four  iruns  and  a  military  chest,  to  lav 
down  their  arms.  But  the  stratagem  failed  at  Tortosa, 
and  a  disaster  to  the  Spaniards  was  only  avoided  by 
the  Spanish  general  Sans,  to  whom  the  French  governor 
Kobert,  feigning  to  fall  into  the  snare,  had  written  to 
come  with  two  battalions  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  M-m-i,  :>, 

1  1  ,, 

not  having  had  courage  to  do  so.      But  having  received  ^J";^"' 
orders  from  Xapoleon  to  send  off  a  second  draft  of  ten  .^'/'.rr; 
thousand  men   to  Lyons,  Suchet  surrendered  (ierona  to  Vi(t- Ll  .. 

I    <llll|.    XXlll. 

the  Spaniards,  and  drew  back  all  his  troops  in  the  field  -:>*.  -•>•;• 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueras,  there  to  await  the  issue  yii,  ai.V. 
of  the  crisis  which  was  approaching.1 

.Meanwhile  Barcelona  continued  closelv  blockaded  ;  and 
a  sally  which  Ilabert  made  on  the  L^d  February  was  re-  .\rmafof 
pulsed  with  great  loss  bv  Sarslield,  who  commanded  the  umVtTrmi-' 
blockading  force.      The  place  continued  closely  invested  ^"wltr'in 
till  the  i2(»th  March,  when  Ferdinand  VII.  arrived  on  the  jf^J^o 
frontier  from  Perpignan,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Don 
Carlos,  and  Don  Antonio  his  uncle,      lie  was  received  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fluvia  with  great  pomp,  and  in  presence 
of  both  the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  who  made  a  con- 
vention for  a  suspension  of  arms  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion.    Indeed,  hostilities  everywhere  ceased  in  Catalonia; 
both  parties  with  reason  regarding  the  war  as  terminated 
by  the   treaty   of  Yalenrav.       Ferdinand    continued  his 
journey  in  perfect  tranquillity  towards  Madrid,  all  honours 
being  rendered  to  him  equally  bv  the  French  as  by  the 
Spanish  garrisons  ;   and  Clinton,   in   obedience  to  orders 
received  from  Wellington,  broke  up  his  army:  part  being 
embarked  at  Tarragona  to  join  Lord  William  Bentinck, 2, 1iocl^.ii- 
who  was  engaged  in  operations  against  Genoa,  and  part  \-i. 4.15,4%'. 
marching  across  Aragon,  to  join  Wellington  on  the  Ga- szo/ss^' ' 
ronnc.2 

The  treaty  of  Valcneay,  however,  not  having  been 
ratified  by  the  Cortes,  the  blockade  of  the  fortresses  still 
held  by  the  French  continued  ;  and  so  late  as  the  1  Sth 
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CHAP.    April.   \oi\(f  after  peace   liad  been   concluded   at  Paris, 

LXXXVII.  TT    i  .        •  P     ,1  t 

-  llabcrt,   in   ignorance   of    that   event,   made   a  vigorous 

l*}*-     effort  to    cut    his   way   out  of  Barcelona  ;    and  though 

But  tife'      repulsed   and  driven   in   airain,  the   encounter  was  very 

111-]  fc 

oYtiie'l'for-  bloody,  and  cost  the  Spaniards  eight  hundred  men.  In- 
theTe  still  telligencc  of  the  pacification  at  Paris  arrived  four  days 
tiTci'o'cVf0  Afterwards,  and  terminated  the  contest  in  that  quarter; 
t.he  "'"''•  and  then  appeared,  in  the  clearest  colours,  both  the 

April  'JO. 

strength  of  the  hold  which  the  Emperor  had  taken  of 
Spain,  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  grasping  system 
which  made  him,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  persist  in 
retaining  what  he  had  once  acquired.     When  the  French 
soldiers  in  Spain  hoisted  the  white  flag,  the  symbol  of 
universal  peace,  they  still  held,  by  the  positive  order  of 
Napoleon,  Barcelona,  Figucras,  Tortosa,  Morilla,  Penis- 
cola,  Saguntum,  and  Denia  ;  and  in  these  fortresses  were 
3^387. "'  SMut  11P  110  l°ss  than  twenty-two  thousand  veteran  sol- 
3UCl3i9      diers,  which,  with  the  like  force  under  Suchet's  immediate 
Yict- ct  ...  command  on  the  Fluvia,  would  have  inveii  Napoleon,  when 

Conq.  xxin.  l 

2K,-2-,i;.     the  scales  hung  all  but  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a 
495,498.     decisive  superiority  over  all  the  forces  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns.1 * 

The  war  terminated  somewhat  sooner  on  the  western 

73. 

Siege  of      coast  of  Spain.     The  only  stronghold  still  held  by  the 

an!!  riot'o     French  there,  after  the  storming  of  San  Sebastian,  was 

°n  the  Pen-  Santona,  which,   situated   on   the   rocky  extremity  of  a 

long  sandy  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  had  long 

been  an  object  of  violent  contest  between  the  contending 

parties;  and  still,  in  the  vicinitv  of  a  reinstated  monarchy, 

hoisted  the  tricolor  flag.     After  the  battle  of  Yitoria  it 

was  invested  by  the  Galicians  by  land,  and  by  the  British 

cruisers  by  sea  ;  but  the  latter  blockade  was  maintained 

*  "  Undoubtedly  it  is  deplorable  that  twenty-two  thousand  excellent  troops, 
who  mi^ht  have  boon  of  L'reat  service,  have  been  thus  uselessly  scattered  in  a 
do/.-ii  places;  but  Suchet  acted  thus  in  rirtnc  i>//»/.--///Vr  <j/-<lrr*,  and  no  one  has 
thought  of  blaming  him  for  it.  All  opportunities  of  withdrawing  these  gar- 
rison- were  mi  ,-ed.  The  orders  were  either  given  or  forwarded  too  late." 

Stem:'!',  M<''nt'jir<'!<1  ii.  371;  IJIUNON,  xiii.  114. 
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so  negligently,  and  the  Sj)anisli  land  troops  were  so 
inefficient,  that  Wellington  at  first  gave  orders  to  Lord 
Aylmer's  brigade  to  proceed  thither.  Though  this  inten- 
tion  was  not  carried  into  efl'ect,  yet  (Captain  Wells,  with 
some  British  sappers  and  miners,  was  sent  to  accelerate 
their  operations.  As  usual,  however,  the  Spaniards  were 
so  dilatory  and  ill-prepared,  that  nothing  efl'ectual  was 
done  till  the  middle  of  Februarv,  when  the  Fort  of  Pucrtal,  ivi..  i:?. 
outside  the  place,  was  carried.  On  the  night  of  the  2Jst,  !•'.'..  -21. 
the  outworks  were  stormed  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  ap- 
proaches being  now  intrusted  to  Captain  Wells,  lie  pushed 
his  operations  so  vigorously  that  the  Fort  Laredo,  which 
commanded  the  harbour,  was  taken.  Lameth,  the  French 
governor,  upon  this  oll'ered  to  capitulate  in  April,  on  con- 
dition of  being  sent  back  to  France.  Wellington  refused 
to  agree  to  these  terms  ;  but  hardly  had  his  declinature 
arrived,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  pacification, 

1  .  '  Nap.  vi. 

at  Paris,  which  closed  hostilities,  and  the  place,  with  the  -;'•''•  -r>"i. 
tricolor  flag  still  waving  on  it,  was  in  terms  of  the  treaty  m"' ' 
given  over  to  the  Spaniards.1 

To  conclude  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  war,  it 

74 

only  remains  to  notice  the  last  and  bloody  struggles  on  Description 
the  Garonne  and  A  dour,  which,  though  not  occurring  in" 
chronological  order  till  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  p^'ino. 
shall  be  here  detailed,  in  order  not  to  break  the  account 
of  the  decisive  events  which  led  to  that  catastrophe. 
TorLorsi-:,  in  which  the  French  armv  under  Soult  was 
now  concentrated,  and  before  which  the  P>ritish  army  lay, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  was  well  known  to  Mar- 
shal Soult,  as  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  he  had  long  fixed  upon  it  as  the  post  where  his  final 
stand  for  the  south  of  France  was  to  be  made.  That 
ancient  capital  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  monarch}', 
so  celebrated  in  poetry  and  romance,  though  much  fallen 
from  its  former  greatness,  still  numbered  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  within  its  walls  ;  and  being  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  of  which  it  commanded  the  prin- 
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CHAP,    cipal  passage,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  roads  in  that  part 

L  \  \  \  V 1 1 

'of  the  country,  it  was  a  strategetical  point  of  the  vciy 

'u'      liighest  importance,  both  with  a  view  to  obtaining  facili- 
ties for  his  own,  and  keeping  them  from  the  enemy's  army. 
Posted  there,  the  French  general  was  master  of  a  line  of 
i  ciioumara,  retreat  cither  toward  Suchet  bv  Carcassonne,  or  toward 

Bataillc  <lo  - 

Touiou_se;  Augcreau  by  Alby  ;  while  the  ample  stream  of  the 
Viet,  et  '  Garonne  wafted  supplies  of  all  sorts  to  his  army,  and  the 
34s.'1' :  "'  walls  of  the  city  itself  afforded  a  protection  of  no  ordinary 

importance  to  his  soldiers.1 

That  river,  flowing  on  the  west  of  the  city,  properly  so 
Miii/ary  called,  presented  to  the  Allies  a  deep  curve,  at  the  bottom 
SouhtLre.  °f  wliich  the  town  is  placed,  connected,  by  a  massy  stone 

bridge   of  ancient   architecture,  with   the   suburb   of  St 

c 

Ciprien,  situated  on  its  left  bank.  This  suburb,  which 
first  presented  itself  to  the  attack  of  an  encmv  coining 
from  the  side  of  Bayonne,  Avas  defended  bv  an  old  brick 
Avail,  flanked  bv  massy  towers  ;  and  bevond  this  rampart 
Soult  had  erected  outer  field-works.  The  city  itself,  on 
the  other  bank,  was  also  surrounded  by  a  thick  brick 
wall,  strengthened  with  towers  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
bear  four-and-twenty  pounders.  The  great  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  unites  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  wound  round  the  town  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
joined  the  river  a  few  miles  below  it  :  forming  in  this 
manner,  with  the  Garonne  itself,  a  vast  wet  ditch,  which, 
on  every  side  except  a  small  opening  to  the  south-east, 
encircled  its  Avails  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  suburbs  of  St  Etieime  and  Guillemcrin,  which 
stretched  out  across  the  canal  to  the  eastward  from  the 
walls,  Averc  strengthened  with  fiehhvorks  at  the  points 
*ril"!™ara>  where  they  crossed  the  canal:  and  bevond  them,  on  the 

Ikt.  <!'•  I  mi-  J 

IOIIM'.  i7<;,   other  side  of  the  canal,  rose  the  steep  ridge  of  Mont  Rave, 
fon'q.  x.xiii.  the  outer  face  of  which,  whereby  alone  it  could  be  assailed 
vi.  fL'-i.'o'-ji';.  on  that  side  by  the  enemy,  being  exceedingly  rugged  and 
difficult  of  access.2 

From  this  description  of  Soult's  position,  it  was  clear 
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that  an  attack   on   the   town  from  the  west,  and   through     ''im'. 
the  suburb  of  St  riprien,  was  out  of  tlio  (|iicstion.      The 
suburb    itself,    Hanked    on    either    side    by    a   deep    and 
impassable    river,     defended     by     a    Avail     and    external  (n<:i<-.tua! 

;il!rlll|it    Id 

redoubt,  could  not  be   forced  but  at  an  enormous  loss  ;  mtua  T.m- 
and  ('ven  if  taken,  the  town  was  only  to  be  reached  from  pa^in-' 
that    quarter    by    a,    long    bridge,    easily    susceptible    ofi',,wl,'.1 
defence.       The    passage   above   the    town    presented    dif- 
ficulties  apparently   formidable;   for  it   would    bring  the 
Allies    into    the    deep    and    heavy   country   around    the 
Arrege,  the  cross-roads  of  which,  from   the  recent  rains, 
had  become  all   but  impassable.      .Hut  nevertheless  \\  el- 
lington  resolved  to  attempt  it,  because1,  if  successful,  such 
a    movement  would   detach   Soult  from   the  succours  he 
expected    from   Suchet,    throw    back    the    latter    general 
into  the  Pyrenees,  by  enabling   the   British  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  by  Narbonne,  open  up  the  communication  with 
]>ubna  at  Lyons,  and  compel  Soult  to  abandon  the  line 
of  the    Garonne,       lie   commenced   the   formation  of  a 
bridge    at    Portct,    six    miles     above    Toulouse,    "which  Marrll  o;) 
appeared    the    most    advantageous    site    that    could    be  l(-.(,^ll'\-.^\ 
selected;  but  the  stream  was  found  to  be  too  broad  for  '''• 10"- 

ULMin.  i. 

the    pontoons,   and   no  means    of   obviating    the    defect  ito. 
existed.1 

This   delayed  the  passage   for   some  days:  at  lenirth 

/  / . 
Hill  discovered  a  more  favourable  point  near  Pcnsaguel,  But  the  pas- 

about  two  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Arregc,  and  the  t«\vn  ;s 
nine  above  Toulouse,  where  a  bridge  was  speedily  laid  eticctLMi.' 
doAvn;   and  lie  immediately  crossed  over  with  two  British 
divisions  and  Murillo's   Spaniards,   in   all   thirteen  thoti- 3  Weiiing- 
sand  men,  with   eighteen    guns.       This    detachment  was  Bati'iursT' 
to    seize   the  bridge  of    Cintegabcllc    over    the    Arrege,  f^]  \iur 
and  advance  towards  Toulouse  bv  its  right  bank,  while  ^f"^ 
AVellino'ton  Avith  the  main  body  threatened  the  faubourir (i-7- (i:5]- 

1  •  °   \  aud.  in. 

St  Ciprien  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne;'-  aud  Soult,  w,  KW. 

i  •  1-i-Ti  /•  i  -ii     ''L''ln-  i- 

not  knowing  on  which  side  he  at  first  was  to  be  assailed.  :M.>. 
kept  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  hand  within  the  walls  of 
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CHAP,    the  town,  only  observing  Hill  with  light  troops.      But 

L\  XXVII 

'. '  the  roads  on  either  side  of  the  Arrege  were  found  to  be 

!U>  altogether  impassable;  and  as  everything  depended  on 
rapidity  of  movement,  Hill  wisely  renounced  the  project 
of  an  attack  on  that  side;  rocrossed  the  Garonne  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  April,  took  up  his  pontoon  bridge,  and 
returned  to  the  headquarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 

,.,}  Wellington    now    determined    to    make   the    attempt 

BL-resfc.nl,    below  the  town ;  but  this  change  in  the  line  of  attack, 

•with  the  •  i     i  i         •  i  •  TPI 

left  win;:,  though  unavoidable  in  the  circumstances,  proved  or  the 

L-ross  be-  most  essential  service  to  the  French  general.     For,  see- 

iousc.uu  i]1g   that  the  P^ss^gc   would  be  made  on  that  side,  he 

Apni  ,3.  g(?j.    j^    Av]10}c    army?    am{    an    the   male   population  of 

Toulouse,  to  work  at  fortifications  on  the  Mont  Rave, 
by  which  alone  the  town  could  be  approached  in  that 
quarter;  and  with  such  diligence  did  they  labour  during 
the  nine  davs'  respite  afforded  them  before  the  allied 
army  could  linallv  ell'ect  their  passage,  that  a  most  for- 
midable series  of  field-works  was  erected  on  the  summit  of 
that  rugged  ridge,  as  well  as  at  all  the  bridges  over  the 
canal  and  entrances  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Though, 
however,  every  hour  Avas  precious,  yet  such  was  the 
ilooded  state  of  the  Garonne,  from  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  fell,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Pyrenees, 
that  the  English  general  was  compelled,  much  against 
his  will,  to  remain  inactive  in  front  of  St  Cipricn  till  the 
evening  of  the  third.  Then,  as  the  river  had  somewhat 

April  -I. 

Mk-im. ;.  fallen,  the  pontoons  were  carried  in  the  night  to  Grenade, 
vi. (hi, (i:i-i.  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse;  and  a  bridge  having  been 
ii'iT,']^'.'  quickly  thrown  over,  a  battery  of  thirty  guns  was  estab- 
CuiiV'xxiii.  H*hed  to  protect  it,  and  three  divisions  of  infantry  and 
fiu"ton'to1  three  brigades  of  cavalry  immediately  passed  over,  which 
];""'  l!;'~  .,  captured  a  larirc  herd  of  oxen  intended  for  the  French 

thnr.-t Aril 

P>ut  meanwhile  a  catastrophe,  threatening  the 
most  terrible  consequences,  ensued.1  The  river  rose 
again  in  raging  torrents:  the  light  division,  and  Span- 
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iards,  intended  to  follow  the  leading   division,  could  not     <'ii\\'. 

i  il  1-  •  1  I. XXXVII. 

lie  got  across  ;  the  grappling-irons  and  supports  were 
swept  awav  :  and,  to  avoid  total  destruction,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  up  the  pontoons  and  dismantle  the 
bridge,  leaving  Beresford,  with  fifteen  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  horse,  exposed  alone  to  the  attack  of  the 
whole  French  army,  of  at  least  double  their  strength. 

Soult    was    immediately   made    acquainted    with    this 
passage,  but    he  was   not    at    first   aware  of    the    small  " 
amount  of  force  which  was  got  across  :   and  when  he  did  n. 
learn  it,  he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  await  the  enemy  A 
in  the  position  he   had  fortified  with  such  care  at  Tou- 
louse,  than   to   incur  the  chance  of  a  combat,  even  M'ith 
such  superior  forces,  on  the  banks  of  the  (iaronne.      He 
remained,  accordingly,  from  the  4th  to  the  Sth,  immov- 
able in   his    intrenched    position,  and    thereby  lost    one 
of  the  fairest  opportunities   of    attempting  a  serious,   if 
not   decisive,  blow  against   the  British  army,  which  had 
occurred.      Wellington,     during    this    terrible     interval, 
remained    tranquil    on    the    other    side,    ready  to    cross 
over    in    person    by    boat    the    moment    Beresford    was 
attacked.      lie  was  confident  in  his  troops,  eyen  against 
twofold   odds  :    and,    having   done    his   utmost    to   avert 
danger,  calmly  awaited  the  result,      lie   has  since  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  felt  no  disquietude,  and  never  slept 
sounder  in  his  life  than  on  those  three  nights.    At  length, 
on  the  morning  of  the  sth,  the  river  having  subsided,  the 
bridge  was  again  laid  down.      Frcyre's  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese  artillery  were  crossed  over  :   and  Wellington, 
taking  the  command  in  person,  advanced  up  the  valley  of 
the    Krs   to    Fenouillet,    within    h'ye   miles   of   Toulouse,  i  wc] 
Hill,  with  two  divisions,  was  left  to  menace  the  suburb  of  jj",1, f", 
St  Ciprien  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  :  and  the  pontoon  -^''j1 
bridge  was  brought  higher  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  com-  xj-  ti:; 

NS  ;m. 

munication  between  him  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.1  <».',  o 
In  the  course  of  the  advance  towards  the  town,  a  sharp  loX'i 
cavalry  action  took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Auraote, 
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CHAP,    over  the  Ers,  where  Vial's  dragoons  were  overthrown  by 
"  '        the  ISth  hussars,  led  by  Major  Hughes,  the  bridge  carried, 
1SH>     and  a  hundred  prisoners  taken,  with  hardly  any  loss  to 
the  British  troops. 

From    the    heights    to    which    "Wellington    had    now 
Advantages  advanced,  he  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  French  position, 
French       which  he  carefully  studied.      The  whole  of  the  next  day 
Iou'      was  spent  in  bringing  up  the  troops,  which  was  not  com- 
pletely effected  till  the  evening  of  the   9th,  and  in  pre- 
paring for  the   battle.      It  must  be  admitted  that  Poult's 
measures  had  been  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  that 
his  judicious  selection  of  Toulouse  as  his  battle-field  had 
almost  restored  the  chances  of  success  in  his  favour.      lie 
had  gained  seventeen  days  of  perfect  rest  for  his  troops, 
during  which  they  had  been  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
and  both   their   physical   strength  and  spirit  essentially 
improved.      lie  had  brought  the  enemv  to  light  with  an 
equality  of  force  ;   for  one-third  of  the  British  army  was 
on  the  opposite  bank  before   St   Ciprien — a   fortress   so 
strong  in  front,  and  secure  in  flank,  that  a  small  body  of 
conscripts  might  be  there  securely  left  to  combat  them. 
The  main  body,  under  Poult's  immediate  command,  was 
posted  on  the  nigged  summit   of  Mont   Have,  called  the 
plateau   of  Calvinet,   in  an  elevated  position  about  two 
miles  long,  and  strengthened  on   either  Hank  by  strong 
field-works.      This  formidable  position  could  be  reached 
only  by   crossing    first  a  marshy  plain,   in    some    places 
impassable  from  the  artificial  inundations  of  the  Krs,  and 
then  a  long  and  steep  hill,   exposed   to  the  lire  of  the 
1  Nap.  ii.    artillery  and  redoubts  on  the  summit.      All  the  bridges 
Vaud.'ii.'     of   the    Ers,   except   the  Croix  d'Auraote,  were  mined  ; 
Koc'h,  iii'.     ai]d  it  was  therefore   necessary  for  the  British   army  to 
wliifrf'ton  makc  a  flank-march   under  fire,  so  as  to  gain  the  eastern 
t,,  LOF.I  i;;i-  slope  of  the   Mont  Kave,  and   ascend  the  hill  from  that 

thurst,April     _    l 

12,1^11.     side.1    If  the  summit  of  the  ridge  should  be  carried,  there 

C33.  remained  the  interior  line,  formed  by  the  canal,  with  its 

fortified  bridge,  houses,  and  suburbs,  and  within  it  again 
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a    third    line,    formed  of   the  walls  of    the  ancient  eitv,    CHAP. 
...  .  .  ,  ,  .. ',    LXXXVI 

planted    with    cannon,    wlilfli    it    was    scarcely    possible 

to   carry    without    regular    approaches    or    an    enormous 
slaughter. 

Having  carefully  examined  tin1  enemv's  ground,  Wel- 
lington adopted  the  following  plan  of  attack.  Hill,  on  wvii:.,.:- 
the  left  bank,  was  to  menace  St  Ciprien,  so  as  to  distract  u'f'atuVk! 
the  enemv's  attention  in  that  quarter,  and  prevent  their 
sending  anv  succours  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ; 
Picton  and  Alten,  with  the  third  and  light  divisions, 
Frevre's  Spaniards,  and  Bock's  heavy  dragoons,  were  to 
advance  against  the  northern  extremity  of  the  enemy  s 
line,  and  if  possible  carrv  the  hill  of  Pujade,  so  as  to 
restrain  tin1  enemv  in  that  ([iiarter  ;  but  they  were 
not  to  endeavour  to  carrv  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
Meanwhile  Bercsford,  with  the  fourth  and  sixth  divi- 
sions, with  Ponsonby's  dragoons,  and  three  batteries 
of  cannon,  after  crossing  the  Ers  at  the  Croix  d'Au- 
raote,  was  to  detile  along  the  low  ground  between  Mont 
Have  and  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Ers,  and  having 
gained  the  extreme  French  right,  to  wheel  into  line, 
ascend  the  hill  there,  and  assault  the  redoubts  of  St 
Svpiere  on  the  summit.  This  plan  of  operations  was 
perhaps  unavoidable,  and  it  certainly  promised  to  distract 
the  enemv  by  three  attacks — at  St  Ciprien,  the  hill  of 
Pujade,  and  St  Svpiere  at  once.  Pmt  it  was  open  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  main  bcnlv  of  the 

T/Y«C  Til*  '  AlltC<  '' 

armv  into  two  different  columns,  separated  by  above  two  xi.  *  i-i(> 
miles  from  each  other:  while  the  enemv.  in  concentrated  ^"j'Y 
masses,  lay  on  the  hill  above  them,  and  might  crush  either  3  Souit's 
separate! v  before  the  other  could  come  to  its  assistance.  nJ 
It   was  exactlv  a  repetition  of  the  allied  cross-march,  on  fj^ 
the   Hank   of  which  Soult   had  fallen  with   such   decisive  71i 

muton  to 

effect  at   Austerlitz;1  or  of  Marmont's  undue  extension  Lonl  Ba- 
to  his  left,  towards  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  of  which  Wellington  i-.  mi.;. 
had  so  promptly  availed  himself,  to  the  ruin  of  the  French,  olilT' 
at  Salamanca;-  Singular  coincidence  !3  that  in  the  very 
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CHAP,    last  battle  of  tlic  war,  the  one  commander  should  have 

repeated   the   hazardous   movements   which,   when   com- 

1814-     mittcd  by  his  adversary,  had  proved  fatal  to  the  French 

cause  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  other  failed  to  take  that 

advantage  of  it  by  which  lie  himself  had  formerly,  under 

Napoleon's  direction,  decided  the  contest  in  Germany. 

Secure  under  cover  of  his  numerous  intrcnchments  on 

fi'2. 

Position  of  the  long  summit  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  in  the  suburb  of 
St  Cipricn,  Soult  calmly  awaited  the  attack.  Reillc, 
with  the  division  Maransin,  was  in  St  Ciprien,  opposed  to 
Hill  in  the  external  defences  of  that  suburb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river;  d'Erlon  occupied  the  line  on  the  right 
bank,  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  to  the  plateau  of  Calvi- 
net;  Daricau  extending  from  the  canal  to  the  bridge  of 
Matabian,  and  d'Armagnac  being  in  reserve  behind  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Mont  Rave.  Yillatte  was  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Pujade,  at  the  northern  corner 
of  the  plateau;  Ilarispe's  men  occupied  the  redoubts  of 
Calvinet  in  the  centre  ;  and  a  brigade  under  Lcseur 
manned  the  works  on  the  summit  of  St  Sypierc  on  the 
extreme  right,  with  Taupin's  division  in  reserve  in  their 
rear.  This  division  was  originally  posted  in  St  Ciprien, 
but  was  early  in  the  day  moved  to  the  more  menaced 
point  on  the  right.  Berton's  cavalry  were  in  the  low 
grounds  near  the  Ers,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
(•.•^'"(uo'"'  enemy;  Travot's  division,  composed  chiefly  of  conscripts, 
Vau'Ui.'  ]10l(j  the  fortified  suburb  of  St  Michel  to  the  bridge  of 

]n/.     Xup. 

vi.  (570.       Demoiselles;  and  the  ISational  Guard  of  Toulouse  lined 
a?--'.  '        the  ramparts,  and  performed  the  service  of  the  interior  of 
the  town.1 

The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  unequal  in  point 
i  of  numbers,  but  nearly  matched  in  militarv  strength  : 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  around  Toulouse  being  fiftv-two 
thousand,  including  seven  thousand  horse  and  sixty-four 
pieces  of  cannon:  but  of  these  twelve  thousand  were 
S] laniards,  who  could  not  be  relied  on  for  a  serious 
shock.  The  French  had  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom 
thirty-eight  thousand  were  brought  into  the  Held,  includ- 
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ing  Travot's  reserve,  but  exclusive  of  the  National  (Juard     ('HAI'- 
of  Toulouse  ;   and  they  had  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  some 
of  them  of  very  heavy  calibre.     The  superiority  in  respect 
of  numbers    was   clearly  on    the   side  of  the  Allies  ;    but 
this   might    be   considered    as   compensated   in    point   of 
effective  force  by  the  great  strength  of  the  French  position, 
their  local  advantage-    as  lying  in   the  centre  of  a  vast 
circle  of  which  the  Allies  moved  on  the  circumference — 
the   triple   line  of  intrenchments  on   which   they  had   to 
fall   back  in   case  of  disaster,   the  heavy  artillery  which  i  \:ip-  v;. 
crowned   their  field-works,  and  the  homogeneous   quality  •••"ij.^1"1'' 
of  their   troops,   all    French,  and  containinir  that  inter- };""'•,"• 

|0/.    JollCB, 

mixture  of  voung  and  veteran  soldiers  which  often  forms  "•  »~~- 
not  the  worst  foundation   for  military  prowess.1*     ]>oth 

*  The  battle  of  Toulouse  being  the  last  in  the  Peninsular  contest,  and  a 
pitched  battle  iif  no  ordinary  interest  and  importance,  has  ijiven  rise  to  much 
discussion  between  the  military  historians  of  France  and  England.  The  former 
have  laboured  hard  to  diminish  the  etlcctive  French  force  in  the  field,  \\hile 
they  magnified  the  British  ;  and  one  of  them,  Choumara,  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  claim  for  Mar.-hal  Smilt  and  his  countrymen  the  merit  of  a  victory  nil 
the  occasion.  The  British  numbers  in  the  field  are  exactly  known,  as  the 
Morning  State  of  the  whole  army  on  1  nth  April  is  extant,  and  has  been  published 
by  Colonel  Napier,  vol.  vi.  71'1.  The  French  numbers  cannot  be  so  accu- 
rately a.-certained.  as  no  imperial  muster-rolls  subsequent  to  December  1813 
remain.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  founded  on  the  detail  of  their  army,  as 
given  by  the  able  and  impartial  military  historian,  Koch;  with  the  amount  of 
Travnt's  reserve  from  Vandoiicniirt.  iii.  In7. 

1.  AI.I.IKU  Foi'.n:.  II.  FKEXCII  F<>I:CK. 

Pivsviit,  F.ffi-i-t ivi-.  l'ivs"iit,  KtlVftive. 

4th  Divi.-ion,  (Vie,          .          4.  til:;          Infantry,          .          .          lln.nmi 
Cth  Division.  Clinton,    .          4.^77          Cavalry,  .          .  IJ.nOO 

3d  Division,  Picton,        .         3. '.'24         Travot's  reserve. 
Light  Division,  Alten,  . 
2d  Division,  Stewart,     . 
Le  Cor's  Portuguese, 


Infantry,        .          .          .  '2P.292 

Artillery,       .         .         .  »!.S32 

Cavalry,         .         .         .  o.CnO 

British  and  Portuguese,  ".f',7'24 

Spaniards,      .         .         .  1  "2,000 
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CHAP,    sides  were  animated  with  the    most   heroic  resolution  ; 
' 'for  thev  were  alike  aware  that  their  Ions  strangle  was 


drawing  to  a  termination,  and  that  victory  or  defeat 
now  would  crown  the  glories  of  the  one,  or  partially 
obliterate  the  humiliation  of  the  other. 

Wellington  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
puttie  of  the  battle  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Picton  and 
April  10.'  Altcn  drove  the  French  advanced  posts  between  the  river 
and  the  hill  of  Pujadc  back  to  their  fortified  positions  on 
the  canal  ;  Hill  forced  them  into  their  exterior  line  at 
St  Ciprien  ;  while  Clinton  and  Cole,  at  the  head  of  the 
4th  and  Oth  divisions,  rapidly  defiled  over  the  bridge 
of  Croix  d'Auraote,  and  wheeling  to  their  left,  after 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc, 
continued  their  march  along  the  margin  of  the  Ers, 
sheltered  by  Frcyre's  Spaniards,  who  established  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  Pujadc,  from  whence  the 
Portuguese  guns  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  more 
elevated  fortified  heights  of  the  Calvinct.  The  way 
having  been  thus  cleared,  Bercsford,  with  Cole  and 
Clinton's  divisions,  preceded  by  the  hussars,  continued 
their  march  at  as  swift  a  pace  as  they  could,  along  the 
level  ground  between  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  the  Ers, 
But  the  plain  was  found  to  be  extremely  marshy,  and  in 
many  places  intersected  by  water-courses,  which  retarded 
the  troops  not  a  little  :  while  Bcrton's  cavalry  vigorously 
skirmished  with  the  British  horse  in  front,  and  a  fierce 
fire  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Rave  in  flank  often  tore 
their  ranks  by  its  repeated  discharges.  Nothing  could 
be  more  critical  than  this  flank-march,  with  less  than 
thirteen  thousand  men,  in  such  a  hollow  wav,  with  a 
i.  superior  force  strongly  posted  on  the  ridge  on  their  right, 
and  an  impassable  morass  and  river  on  their  left.  Fortune 
seemed  to  have  thrown  her  choicest  favours  in  the  way 
of  the  French  marshal  :  and  to  complete  the  danger  of 
Beresford's  situation,  a  disaster,  well-nigh  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  soon  occurred  on  his  right,1  which 
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seemed   to  render  nearlv  tlie  whole  force  on  tlie  .summit    CHAP. 
of  the  Calvinct  disposable  to  crush  the  column  painfully 
toiling  on  at  its  toot. 

While  Arentschild's   guns  were   replving  bv   a   distant 
cannonade  from   the   lower  summit  of  the    I'ujade  to  the  i 

.  t 

elevated  works  on  the  Calvinct,  Frevre's  Spaniards 
advanced  in  good  order  to  assault  the  northern  angle  of 
the  redoubts  on  the  latter  heights.  Thev  were  about 
nine  thousand  strong,  and  mounted  the  hill  at  first  witli 
great  resolution,  driving  before  them  a  French  brigade, 
which  retired  skirmishing  up  to  the  works  in  the  real1, 
hut  when  the  Spaniards  came  within  range  of  grape-shot, 
the  heavv  artillerv  on  tlie  summit,  sweeping  down  a 
smooth  sloping  glacis,  which  enabled  every  shot  to  take 
effect,  produced  such  a  frightful  carnage  in  front,  while 
the  great  guns  from  the  redoubt  at  Matabian  tore  their 
Hank,  that  the  iirst  line,  instead  of  recoiling,  rushed 
wildlv  forward,  with  the  instinct  of  brave  men,  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  a  hollow  road  which  ran  like  a  drv  ditch 
in  front  of  the  works.  In  great  confusion  they  reached 
this  covered  way  :  but  the  second  line,  seeing  the  disorder 
in  front,  turned  about  and  lied.  Upon  this  the  French, 
leaping  with  loud  shouts  out  of  their  works,  ran  down  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  hollow,  and  plied  the  unhappy 
men  who  had  sought  refuge  there  with  such  a  deadly  lire 
of  musketry  that  it  was  soon  little  more  than  a  quivering 
mass  of  wounded  or  dying.  Frcyre  and  the  superior 
officers,  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  strove  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  and  actually  brought  back  the  second  line  in 
tolerable  order  to  the  edge  of  the  fatal  hollow.  But 
there  they  suddenly  found  themselves  torn  in  Hank  bv 
the  discharge  of  a  French  brigade,  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  seen  :  the  lire  from  above  was  so  violent,  and 
the  spectacle  beneath  them  so  horrid,  that,  after  hesitat- 
ing a  moment,  they  broke  and  lied  in  wild  confusion 
down  the  slope  towards  the  bridge  of  (,'roix  d'Auraote, 
closelv  followed  by  the  French,  plying  them  with  an 
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CHAP,    incessant  fire  of  musketry."""     Such  was  the  panic,  that 

_'  the  fugitives  poured  in  wild  disorder  to  the  bridge,  and 

S14-.     the  French  would  have  made  themselves  masters  of  it, 

1  Nap.  vi. 

c>w,  MI.  thus  entirely  isolating  Beresford  from  the  rest  of  the 
'J7t»,  -271.  army,  had  not  "Wellington,  who  was  there,  checked  the 
to  Lonftta-  pursuit  by  the  reserve  artillery  and  Ponsonby's  horse; 
rtTsiT11  while  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  wheeling  to  its  left, 
<(;34  "vluui  threw  in  its  lire  so  opportunely  on  the  Hank  of  the 
i'-j-J1'1'  pursuers,  that  they  were  constrained  to  return  to  their 
intrenchments  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.1 

This  bloody  repulse,  which  cost  the  Spaniards  fully 
fifteen  hundred  men,  was  not  the  only  disaster  on  the 
right.  Picton.  with  the  third  division,  had  been  in- 
s|-ruc^e(_|  merely  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention  by  a 
false  attack  ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  rout  on  the  hill  to 
his  left,  and  the  rush  of  the  French  troops  down  the 
slope  after  the  Spaniards,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
turning  his  feigned  into  a  real  attack,  supposing  that 
this  was  the  onlv  way  of  drawing  back  the  enemy,  and 
avoiding  total  ruin  in  that  quarter  of  the  field.  Accord- 
ingly, he  advanced  vigorously,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  counterscarp  of  the  redoubt  which 
defended  the  bridge  of  Jumcau  over  the  canal.  There, 
however,  all  further  progress  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  opposite  scar}).  Nevertheless  Picton's  men  ran 
forward,  descended  into  the  fosse,  and  tried,  by 
mounting  on  each  others  shoulders,  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  wall.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless.  The 
troops  being  below  the  range  of  the  guns  on  the  rampart, 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  large  stones,  arranged 
for  that  express  purpose  along  the  parapet,  and  at  last 
driven  entirely  back,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  killed 

*  One  Spanish  regiment,  the  Tiradors  de  Cantaliria,  in  the  mid*t  of  (his 
terrific  carnage  retained  their  post  in  tliu  hollow  way  under  the  rodoulits,  when 
their  comrades  were  routed,  till  Wellington  ordered  them  to  retire.  \Vi:i.- 
I.IM.TON  t»  Loitu  Jj.vTnni.ST,  1  2lh  A^ril  1SU  ;  (Juitwooi),  xi.  C35  ;  and  TOKI;NO, 


v. 
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and  wounded.       Thus,   all   along  its   northern   front,   the    CHAP. 
French   position  had  been  found,  bv  dear-bought  experi- 
ence,  to   be   impregnable;   and  although    Hill  had,   by  a 
vigorous  attack,  made  himself  master  of  the  exterior  line 
of  fortifications  of  St  Ciprien,  and  the   Portuguese  guns 
on   the  hill  of  Pujade,  and  Beresford's  pieces  —  which  it  M, 
had    been   found    impossible   to   drag    through    the   miry  v; 
ground  on   the   edge  of  the    Krs— with   the  guns  of  the  ]^. 
light   division  near  Matabian,  kept  np  a  prodigious  con- 'j^ 
centric  lire  on  the  redoubts  of  Talvinet,  yet  the  French-7 
cannon  on  the  works  above,  of  heavier  calibre,  and  firing** 
down,  replied  with  superior  effect,  and  the  strength  of  the  111, 
position  on  two  of  the  sides  yet  assailed  was  unshaken.1 

Kvervthing  now  depended  on  the  success  of  Beresford 
on  the  extreme  British  left  ;  yet  he  was  so  situated,  that  s<, 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  his  divisions  were  not  in  £ 
greater  danger  than  any  other  part  of  the  armv.  Sepa- 
rated now  by  more  than  two  miles  from  the  remainder  of 
their  Allies,  -\vith  their  artillery  of  necessity  left  behind 
at  Mont  Blanc,  out  of  cannon-shot,  from  the  impossibility 
of  dragging  it  forward — with  their  rear  to  an  impassable 
morass  and  river,  and  a  line  of  formidable  intrenchmonts 
in  their  front — -they  had  to  ascend  a  sloping  hill,  above 
a  mile  in  length,  exposed  all  the  way  to  the  raking  fire 
of  a  powerful  array  of  artillery,  backed  bv  a  formidable 
army  on  the  summit.  But  the  danger  soon  became  still 
more  pressing,  and  these  two  divisions  were  brouirht  into 
such  straits  that  there  remained  only  victory  or  destruc- 
tion. Soult,  relieved  by  the  repulse  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the  pressure  on  his  left,  and  seeing  distinctly  his  ad- 
vantage, concentrated  his  troops  in  hand  for  a  desperate 
attack  on  Beresford,  whom  he  hoped  by  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion down  the  hill  to  cut  in  two,  and  sever  altogether 
from  the  remainder  of  the  army."  He  had  fifteen  thou- 

*  '•  Beresford's  divisions  marched  in  three  lines  with  their  flank  to  us  :  they 
presented,  in  consequence,  an  extended  body:  the  moment  appeared  favour- 
able to  destroy  them.  \Vith  that  vie\v  I  ordered  Taupin,  -whose  division  was 
formed  on  the  plateau,  to  advance  at  the  puts  dc  duinjc  against  the  enemy,  to 
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CHAP,    sand  infantry  and  twelve  hundred  horse  to  make  the  at- 

. '  tack,  "which  promised  decisive  success.     The  orders  were 

1814  speedily  given.  Taupin's  division,  now  established  on  the 
1  Souk  to  summit  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  one  of  Maransin's  brigades 
t^Aprfr1"  from  St  Ciprien,  were  brought  forward,  supported  by 
Behn8^4'  Vial's  and  Berton's  dragoons  on  either  flank  of  the  enemy, 
71'roXa!1',  and  directed  to  fall  with  the  utmost  furv  on  Beresford's 

vi.  t>42,  t>4-j. 

Vuu.i.  iii.     men,  now  entirely  destitute  of  artillery;   while  a  brigade 
yict.  ut       of  d'Armagnac's  division  supported  them   as   a   reserve, 
353,  334."    and  the  guns  on  the  summit  thundered  on  the  devoted 
mass  below.1 

Taupin's  division  speedily  appeared  pouring  down  from 
Beresford  the  summit  of  tlic  hill,  flanked  by  clouds  of  cavalry,  and 
redoubts 'on  half  concealed  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  issued 
right.reuch  from  the  redoubts  above,  which  now  redoubled  their  fire. 
Their  generals  and  field-officers  were  seen  in  front  of  the 
line  on  horseback,  waving  their  hats  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  which,  mingled  with  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  above,  resembled  the  roar  of  the  ocean  breaking 
on  an  iron-bound  shore.  Impressed,  but  not  panic- 
struck,  with  the  sight,  the  British  troops  halted  in  their 
advance  up  the  hill  and  deployed.  The  7!)th  and  4:2d 
Highlanders  waved  their  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  returned 
the  shouts  with  three  cheers  :  their  light  companv, 
dispersed  as  tirailleurs  in  front,  by  a  well-directed  fire, 
brought  down  several  of  the  gallant  officers  who  led 
the  enemy's  advance,  and  the  French  column  halted. 
They  immediately  discharged  a  vollcv  into  the  British 
lines,  and  advanced  amidst  a  deafening  roar  of  mus- 


fire  of  the  works  on  the  right  of  the  line,  in  which  (Jeneral  Danto 

with  the  9th   light  infantry;   wliile  General   S<>ults"   received  ord 

ilown  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  to  cut  oil'  the  communication 

hctween  the  enemy  s    column   and  the    remainder  of  his    armv.  ai 

regiments;  of  hor.se  assailed   his  lei't  flank.      These  dispositions  ] 

happiest  result  ;   seven  or  eight  thousand  Knglishand  Portuguese  could  hardlv 

fail  t;>  lie  taken  or  destroyed." — Sori.T  tu  Due   UK  FKMUK,  \\tlt  .\/>rit   ]sll  ; 

Jll.l.MAS,   i.    71  ,X 

Tlir  son  of  the  .M:ir>li:.l. 
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ketrv  and  cannon.  The  Frenrh  in  column,  as  usual,  riiAi-. 
found  thev  could  not  \vithstand  the  British  in  line,  being 
unable,  from  a  few  companies  alone  in  front,  to  make  anv 
adequate  resistance  to  the  deadly  volleys  of  musketry  by 
which  thev  were  assailed.  The  British  returned  the  fire, 
and  advanced  to  the  charge.  Lambert's  brigade  of  the 
sixth  division,  with  Alison's  of  the  fourth,  dashed  forward 
with  a  terrible  shout,  and  the  opposite  lines  seemed  madlv 
rushing  at  each  other  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  which  on 
Loth  sides  obscured  the  view.  .But  in  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment the  native  superiority  of  the  British  courage  was 
apparent.  The  French  quailed  before  the  shock  :  the 
lines  never  met  ;  and  when  the  clouds  of  smoke  cleared 
awav,  thev  were  seen  wildlv  living  over  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  close! v  followed  bv  the  British,  the  4:2d  and  7!Jth 
in  front,  who  with  loud  shouts  carried,  in  the  confusion,  ,'( 
the  redoubt  of  Svpiere.  Taupin  was  killed  while  bravelv  ^""i1- iu 

-  i  -      1  vrt'iict's, 

endeavouring   to  rally  his  men;   Vial's  horsemen,  after  -'•'•"'• hi  . 

M  cin .  of 

being  repulsed  by  the  79th,  whom  they  furiously  charged,  i^<-  u':ir, 

*  *  *  -   ]    '•'    \ 

were    swept    awav   in    the    general    rout  ;    while    Cole's  vi! 043 "eS 

A  •/  C-  ., 

division,  stoutly  ascending  the  hill  on  Clinton's  left,  com-  •jf".t!Syau(i. 
pleted  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  not  iVv'r-  ,.t 
only  solidly  established  the  two  divisions  on  the  summit  .V-)',I"l:,-x-Mii> 
of  the  ridge  on  its  extreme  right,  but  threatened  the  '^!i11-  [• 
enemy's  communication  by  the  bridge  of  Demoiselles  with  is.  <'>+",  w->! 
the  town  of  Toulouse.1 

Tims,  bvthe  undaunted  resolution  of  Beresford,  seconded 
by  the  heroic  valour  of  his  troops,  he  had  not  only  extri-  SuuU^'iis- 
cated  himself  from  a  situation  of  uncommon  embarrass-  '^nn'e'tL" 
ment  and  danger,  but  established  his  divisions  in  force  l;i 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  threatened  to 
take  all  their  defences  in  flank.      It  was  now  poult's  turn 
to  feel  alarmed,  and  he  instantly  made  fresh  dispositions 
to  guard  against  the  danger.      His  whole  defeated  right 
wing  was  re-formed,  d'Armagnac's  reserve  brigade  brought 
up  with    llarispe's  division,   and  a  new  line  of  defence 
taken  up,  facing  outwards,  stretching  from  the  heights  of 

VOL.  .XIII.  F 
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CHAP.    Calvinet  on  his  left  to  the  intrenchments  at  the  bridge  of 

— '  Demoiselles  on  his  right ;  while  the  remaining  portion  of 

814<  the  line  still  retained  its  old  ground,  facing  the  Spaniards 
and  light  division,  on  the  northern  front  of  the  position. 
It  was  the  same  sort  of  line  forming  the  two  sides  of  a 
square,  both  facing  outwards,  which  the  Russians  at 
Eylau,  after  having  repulsed  Augercau's  attack  on  their 

1  \n         right,  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  when  suddenly 
xiiv.  §  ru.    turned   by  Davoust's  successful  irruption  on   their  left.1 

Some  hours,  however,  elapsed  before  the  combat  could  be 
renewed  ;  for  Beresford,  being  now  firmly  planted  on  the 
heights,  waited,  before  he  again  commenced  his  attack,  till 

2  Jones. ;;.   he  got  up  his  guns  from  Mont  Blanc,  which  he  at  length 
vi.^f*1''  effected.     Meanwhile  Wellington  made  all  the  dispositions 
']>yT'"'i<;'  "'  ^n  ^'s  Powcr  ^0  take  advantage  of  his  success  ;  but  he  had 
™oulW  ,  no  reserve  in  hand  save  the  liirht  division  and  Ponsonbv's 

Due  de  Fel-  .  J 

tre,  Apni    dragoons,  as  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  relied  on  for 

11,  1X14,  . 

i.  ho*.   '     fresh  operations,  so  that   the  weight   of  the    remaining 
contest  still  fell  on  Bcresford's  wing.2 

About  three  o'clock,  the  artillerv  having  joined  Clinton 

90.  ....  "  L 

Deresford  and  Cole's  division,  Beresford  gave  orders  to  advance  along 
redoubts  hi  the  level  summit,  towards  the  redoubts  in  the  centre  on 
the  Cabinet.  Clinton  was  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  Colo 
on  the  slope  down  towards  Toulouse  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Spaniards  under  Freyre,  now  re-formed,  advan- 
ced again  to  assault  the  northern  end  of  the  Calvinct, 
and  Picton  resumed  his  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Jumeau. 
Pack  had  obtained  from  Clinton,  for  the  4:2d,  the  perilous 
honour  of  heading  the  assault,  and  soon  the  whole  advan- 
ced in  column  to  the  charge.  No  sooner,  however,  were 
the  Highland  feathers  seen  rising  above  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  than  so  terrible  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  opened 
from  the  works  above,  that  the  men  involuntarily  wheeled 
by  the  right  into  line,  and  rushed  impetuously  forward 
towards  the  redoubts.  They  were  defended  bv  bastions 
fronted  with  ditches  full  of  water  ;  but  so  vehement  was 
the  rush  of  tin1  Highland  brigade,  that  the  enemy  aban- 
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doned  them  before  the  British  got  up,  and  the  12d  entered    CHAP. 
the  redoubt  bv  its  gorge.     The   French,  however,  rallied 
bravelv.      Harispes  men,  led  by  their  gallant  commander, 
headed  the  attack,  and  soon  the   taken  redoubt  was  sur- 
rounded  by   a   surging   multitude,   which   broke    into  the 
work,  put  a  large  part  of  the  -llM  to  the  sword,  and  again 
got  possession  of  that   stronghold.      The  remains  driven 
out,    however,   rallied  on  the    71st,   7lHh,  and   !)2d:   and 
these  four   Highland  regiments,  charging  to  the  brow  of 
the   hill,   fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with   such   desper- 
ate resolution,    though    sorelv   reduced   in   number,   that 
Ilarispe's  men   were  never  able   to   push  them  down  the -i-M.Mfin.  of 
slope.       Meanwhile    Clinton's    other    brigades    came    up  ;i! •j!):,'']^. 
to   their  assistance  :   the  French,  still   furiously  fighting,  ;;i'!!\;Yv 
were  forced   back:    llarispe   and    Baurot  both  fell,  badly  :]1-.':i'V,7'j 
wounded;  the  redoubt    was   retaken    bv    the    7!'th;   and  y.;!;;cl- ''' 
the  whole    French  column,  like  a  vast  mass  of  burning  vi.t.  a 
lava,  amidst  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire,  was  hurled  down  :^:>.  ' 
the  hill  towards  Toulouse.1 

The  battle  was  now  gained:  for  although  the  Spaniards 
were  repulsed  in  their  fresh  attack  on  the  northern  angle  i:<mat'of 
of  the  Calvinet,  and  Picton    also  failed  in  his  renewed  hh"i  tho 
assault  on  the  bridge  of  Jumcau,  yet  three-fourths  of  the  ti: 
Mont    Rave  was  won;    its   central    and    southern   works 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  guns  commanded 
the  whole  suburb  of  St  Etienne,  as  far  as  the  old  walls  of 
the  city.      In  these   circumstances,  at  four  o'clock,  Soult  .MV(,!linr, 
abandoned  the  whole  remaining  works  on  the  Calvinet,  ";» «>  '-'"-'i 
and  withdrew  his  troops  at  all  points  within  the  second  April  ]•_'! 
line  of  defence,  formed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  with  its  v..>  .'<;.< ;;;. 
fortified  bridge  and  intrenched  suburbs.     The  Spaniards,  o^V,'; 
seeing  the  heights  abandoned,  pressed  up  the  slope  which  ^T',");, 
had    been    the  theatre  of  such   sanguinary  contention  in  }.a:;'!-.;_- 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  allied  forces,  Viit- ^ 
crossing  the  ridge,    fell  on  the  retiring    columns    of  the  ^ 
enemy."  but  they  were  arrested  bv  the  fire  of  the  tttct-dc- 
2)0 ht,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  whole  French  forces  were 
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CHAP,    ranged  behind  the  canal,  which  formed  the  line  of  demar- 

T  "V  \  W  T  T 

'  cation  between  the  two  armies.     At  the  same  time,  Hill 

>14>  drove  the  enemy  from  their  exterior  line  of  intrencliments, 
within  the  old  city  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne ; 
and  Picton  pushed  the  third  division  up  close  to  the 
bridge-head  of  the  canal  next  that  river;  while  Welling- 
ton, having  thus  cooped  the  enemy  up  within  the  city, 
and  established  his  army  in  proud  array  on  the  blood- 
stained summits  of  the  Mont  Rave,  despatched  his 
cavalry  along  the  banks  of  the  Ers,  so  as  to  threaten  the 
Carcassone  road,  the  only  remaining  issue  which  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  bloody  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which, 
Results  of  although  the  victory  unquestionably  was  on  the  side  of 
the  British,"""  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  gal- 
lant armies  the  prize  of  valour  and  devotion  is  to  be 
awarded.  Situated  as  the  French  army  was,  assailed  by 
superior  forces,  and  depressed  by  a  long  course  of  defeats, 
the  heroic  stand  they  made  on  the  Calvinet  was  among 
the  most  honourable  of  their  long  and  glorious  career. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  not  for  England  alone,  but 
for  the  human  race,  that  the  British  historian  has  now  to 
take  leave  of  the  renowned  antagonists  of  his  country  in 
the  Peninsula.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  British  and 
their  Allies  less  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  assailing 
a  force  inferior  in  number,  but  in  a  concentrated  in- 
trenched position,  and  strengthened  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantages  of  nature  and  art.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  very  severe,  and  heavier  on  that  of  the  Allies  than 

*  "The  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  both  claim  the  victory,  was,  beyond  all  question,  lost  by  the 
former.  But  it  was  so  dearly  bought  that  the  English  general  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  follow  up  his  success,  and  might  have  been  brought  into  a  critical 
situation,  if  the  French  general  had  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages he  still  possessed." — YAUDONCOUKT,  iii.  1'2$,  129.  Three  days  bel'ore  the 
battle,  Soult  wrote  to  Suchct : — ''If  l>y  misfortune  I  fJt<>nf<l  he  com/>rllnl  t» 
alnml'in  Toulouxc,  my  movements  will  naturally  be  direct*  d  towards  you." 
Th<-  abandonment  of  the  town,  says  Biguon,  in  his  opinion  could  only  be  the 
result  of  a  defeat. — See  P>K;XON  xiii.  }',',!. 
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the  French,  as  miirht  naturallv  be  expected  in  the  attack     ''[TAP. 

*  i   y  Y  y  \'  i  r 

of  intrenchments  of  such  strength  and  so  defended.  The 
former  lost  four  thousand  live  hundred  and  fiftv-oight  men, 
of  whom  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
were  Spaniards,  six  hundred  and  seven  "Portuguese,  and 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  British. 
French  loss  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  killed, 

April  PJ, 

wounded,   and  prisoners,  on  the  field :   and  one  thousand  1!.!1t-  Our- 
six    hundred  men  wore  taken  prisoners  on  the    12th,  in  Vau.i.  ni. 
Toulouse,    including  Generals    Ilarispe,    Baurot,  and   St  \Cr, ">;>•>;.'" '" 
Ililairo,  who  wore  severe] v  wounded.1 

Soult,  four  davs  before  the  battle,  was  aware  of  the 
taking  of  Paris  on  the  2!»th  March  preceding:*  but,  s<mit  eva- 
liko  a  good  soldier  and  faithful  servant,  he  was  only  con- 1^'  J 
firmed  by  that  disaster  in  his  resolution  to  defend  Toulouse 
to  the  last  cxtremitv,  hoping  thus  to  preserve  for  the 
Emperor  the  capital  of  the  south;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  Suchet,  urging  him  to  combine  measures  for 
ulterior  operations  in  Langucdoc.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  he  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  his  troops  were 
posted  at  all  points  along  the  canal  to  resist  an  assault. 
])iit  Wellington  wisely  determined  not  to  trust  to  chance 
what  was  certain  by  combination.  The  strength  of  the 
enemy's  defensive  fortifications  at  the  bridge-heads  of  the 
canal  had  been  fatally  proved  on  the  preceding  dav  : 
ammunition  for  the  cannon  was  wanting  for  a  protracted 
struggle,  till  supplies  were  got  up  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river:  and  the  whole  of  the  llth  was  occupied  in 
bringing  it  across.  The  attack  was  iixed  for  daylight  on 
the  12th;  and  meanwhile  the  troops  and  guns  were 
brought  up  to  the  front,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  on  to  the 
heights  of  St  Martin,  menacing  Soult's  line  of  retreat  to 
Carcassonne.  How  unwilling  soever  to  relinquish  the  great 

*  '•  M.  Rieanl  was  with  me  when  I  received  the  distressing  intelligence  of 
the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris.  That  givat  disa-ter  confirms,  me  in  my 
resolution  to  defend  Toulouse,  ha;  pen  what  may.  The  maintenance  of  that 
place,  which  contains  establishments  of  all  kinds,  is  of  the  last  importance/' 
— SOVLT  to  Srair.i,  1th  A^rll  1614;  P.KI.MAS,  i.  ~\-l,  713. 
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CHAP,    and  important  city  of  Toulouse,  containing  his  hospitals, 

L'  magazines,  and  depots  of  all  sorts,  the  French  general  felt 

'IL     that  it  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  that,  by  persisting  in 

retaining  it,  he  would  run  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  whole 

army."'-      Wherefore,  making  his  arrangements  with  great 

i  Nap.  vi.    ability,  he  left  sixteen  hundred  wounded,  including  the 

Vuu.MiV    gallant  Ilarispe  and  two  other  generals,  to  the  humanity 

Jr!7;,1--     of  the  British  general,  besides   eight   heavy  suns;    and, 

\\  ellington  (  c  .  °  . 

to  Lord  Ba- defiling   silently  out   at   nightfall,  managed    his    retreat 
r_>,  i-"'i4.     so  cxpcditiously,  that   before  daybreak  he  was   at  Ville 
638,<j3<>!'    Franche,  two-and-twenty  miles  off,  on  the  road  to  Car- 
cassonne.1 

Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph  at  noon  on 

94  *~ 

Welling-  the  12th,  and  met  with  the  most  brilliant  reception.  A 
jlhant entry  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  whole 
louVand  Better  classes,  had  already  mounted  the  white  cockade, 
prodi'iiia-  though  the  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  Xapoleon 

tion  of  •--  '  ^  i 

Louis  iiac|  110t  yet  been  received.  The  people,  who  the  day 
before  had  been  under  mortal  apprehensions  at  being 
subjected  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  suddenly  found 
themselves  delivered  at  once  from  their  alarm  and  their 
oppression,  and  the  reign  of  a  pacific  monarch  proclaimed 
amidst  the  combined  shouts  of  their  enemies  and  their 
defenders.  Wellington,  however,  who  had  hitherto  only 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Paris,  but  not  of  the  dethronement 
of  Xapoleon  and  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  expressed 
no  small  uneasiness  at  the  declaration  thus  made  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  prince,  when,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  allied 
powers  were  still  negotiating  with  Xapoleon.  "  The  royal 
cockade,"  replied  Count  llargicourt,  "is  in  my  hat:  it 
shall  not  fall  from  it  but  with  my  head.''  Loud  applause 
followed  this  intrepid  declaration;  white  scarfs  imme- 
diately waved  from  every  hand,  tears  glistened  in  many 

*  "  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  Toulouse,  and  I  fear  T  shall  lie 
obliged  to  tight  at  LJazieg,  whither  the  enemy  lias  directed  a  column  to  cut  off 
my  communication.  To-morrow  I  shall  take  position  at  Ville  Franche,  and  I 
hope  nothing  will  prevent  me  from  getting  through  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
Ca.-;telnaudery."— SoL'i.T  (o  .Sl'CHLT,  11  tk  April  IbM;  J'.iii.MAS,  i.  7-1. 
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eyes,  and  the  tricolor  flag  was  supplanted  on  the  citv  hall     rn AI-. 
by  the   jlenr-de-lis   and  the  white   flag.      Wellington   still 
trembled  for  the  devoted  xeal  of  the  people  ;   but  at  five 
o  clock  despatches  arrived  from  Paris,  announcing  the  de- 
thronement of  Xapoleon   bv  the  conservative  senate,  and 
the  proclamation  of   Louis  XVIII.       All    restraint    was 
now  at  an   end,  and   the  English   general  could  securely 
give  open   vent    to  the   feelings  which   he   had  long  pri- 
vatelv  entertained.    Me  a>sumed  the  white  cockade  amidst 
thunders  of  applause  :   all  his  officers  did  the  same.      The 
news    circulated    in    a    few   minutes   through    the    town  : 
the  British  soldiers  were  everywhere  decorated  with   the  .icnVYri'.'"' 
Jxovalist  colours  bv  fair  hands  trembling  with   agitation  :  \"^ ',' •,',','.''.; 
and  in  the  close  of  one  of  the  longest  and  bloodiest  wars  \|;.J if,' ';,,,„ 
recorded   in   historv,  was  exhibited   the  marvellous  spec-  <;; s1' '  •'•   . 

1  Hope,  April 

tacle  of  the  white  flair,  the  emblem  at  once  of  loyalty  and  K  ISH. 

...  i'ii        l;ur\v.  ix. 

peace,  uniting  in  common  transports  the  victors  and  the  <>^. 
vanquished.1 

These  astonishing  events,  which  in  effect  terminated 
the  war  in  the  south  of  France,  were  immediately  followed  Convt'nnon 
by  a  formal  convention  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  u^-^'i^ 
between  the  rival  commanders.  Wellington  lost  no  time  . 
in  making  Soult  acquainted  with  the  changes  at  Paris  : 
but  the  French  marshal,  faithful  to  his  trust,  declined  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  till  he  received  official  intelli- 
gence that  the  Emperor  had  reallv  abdicated  the  throne. 
Having  at  length  obtained  that  information,  in  a  wav 
which  left  no  doubt  of  its  authority,  he  concluded  on  the 
18th  a  convention  with  Wellington,  bv  which  hostilities 
were  immediately  to  cease,  and  the  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Garonne,  with  the  departments  of  the 
Arrege,  Aude,  and  Tarn,  were  to  separate  the  two  armies. 
The  convention  stipulated  also  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
at  l>avonne,  Xavarreins,  and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  on  the 
Catalonian  frontier,  in  which  last  quarter  the  boundaries 
of  France  and  ^pain  were  to  be  the  separating  line  be- 
tween the  two  armies  ;  and  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
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CHAP,    all    the    fortresses    vet    held   by   the   French    in   Spain. 
_L"'  Sachet,  who  had  entirely  withdrawn  from  Spain  imme- 
1S14-     diately  before  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  had  already  hoisted 
the  white  flag  before  he  received  intelligence  of  the  con- 
vention concluded  by  Soult  on  his  behalf.     Twenty  tliou- 
1  Com-!,-    sand   veterans,   in   the   best   possible   state,   and   of  the 
iT'isu1''1  utm°st  experience,  were  drawn  from  the  fortresses  held 
Gunv.  xi.    by  the  French  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  alone,  after  the 

6o3,  ()'.)-!.  . 

Nap.  vi.      conclusion  of  the  convention — a  surprising  proof  of  the 

651  '<.y 

Suehet,7i.    tenacity  with  which  Napoleon,  even  in  his  last  extremity, 

anii' Kcport  clung  to  those  distant,  and  to  him  pernicious  strong- 
!rf\vTr,ster  h°lds.  But  before  the  intelligence  could  be  communi- 
isT-T  ^bi.i  ca^ed  to  Bayonne,  a  deplorable  event  had  taken  place, 
ii.  517.  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  glorious  termination  of  the 

Peninsular  war.1 

%  After  the  departure  of  Wellington  and  the  main  army 

suiiy  fn.m   for  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  the  successful  passage  of  the 

Bayonne,  l  .  L 

Apni  14.  Adour,  winch  has  alreadv  been  mentioned,  Hope  exerted 
himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence  to  forward  the 
siege  of  Bayonne  ;  the  works  before  which  were  in  such 
forwardness,  that  he  was  ready  to  attack  the  citadel  when 
rumours  of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him  on  the  7th 
April  ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  received  any  official  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  lie  of  course  continued  his 
operations.  Official  accounts  from  Paris,  however,  at  last 
reached  the  British  camp,  and  were  by  Hope  forwarded 
to  Thouvenot,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who  returned 
for  answer,  that  the  besiegers  should  hear  from  him  on 
the  subject  before  long.  It  would  appear  he  had  resolved 
on  finishing  the  war  with  a  brilliant  exploit,  which  was 
the  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  British,  considering  the 
contest  as  virtually  at  an  end,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  off  their  guard.  Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  French,  commencing 
with  a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Adour  as  a  blind, 
suddenly  poured  out  of  the  citadel  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  men,  broke  through  the  line  of  pickets,  and 
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"\vitli  a  violent  rush  and  loud  shouts  carried  the  whole 
village  of  St  Ktieime,  with  the  exception  of  a  house  occu- 
pied by  a  picket  of  the  38th  under  Captain  Forster, 
which  with  heroic  valour  maintained  its  ground  till 
General  Ilinuber  came  up  uith  some  of  the  German 
Legion.  Soon  after  a  battalion  of  Portuguese  arrrived, 
who  retook  the  village  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
towards  the  works.  Meanwhile  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  '  Howard's 
guided  by  the  Hashes  of  musketry,  fired  incessantly  on  Accounts, 

"  ^  *"  \        '  I    i  r 

the  scene  of  combat;  the  gun-boats,  which  had  dropped  i;!i't.  i';'Ur. 
down  the  stream,  opened  upon  the  flanks  of  the  fighting  \,',',v'"xai,. 
columns,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  friend  from  subaltern"' 
foe;  and  amidst  the  incessant  clang  of  small  arms,  and  c.'i;'i'--f- 

0  /  HciimiMi, 

alternate  cheers  of  the  combatants,  the  deep  booming  of  ";  ••;"i,:;o3. 
a  hundred  guns  added  to  the  horrors  of  this  awful  noc-  v.x,  'i-.x'. 
turnal  combat.1 

On  the  right  the  conflict  was  still  more  terrible.  The 
pickets  and  reserves  were  forced  back  by  the  vehement  sir /.  Hope 
fury  of  the  onset;  the  troops  on  both  sides,  broken  into  som'r!  ult" 
small  bodies  by  the  enclosures,  and  unable  to  recover  rqmi.'";{.ls 
their  companies  or  even  their  regiments  during  the  dark- 
ness, fought  bayonet  to  bayonet,  sword  to  sword,  man  to 
man,  with  the  most  determined  resolution.  Xcver  had 
such  fury  been  exhibited  on  both  sides  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war;  never  were  wounds  of  so  desperate  a 
character  inflicted  on  the  warriors  engaged.  In  the  midst 
of  this  scene  of  horror,  Sir  John  Hope,  ever  foremost 
where  danger  was  to  be  met  or  heroism  displayed,  was 
hurrying  to  the  front  in  a  hollow  way,  when  he  met  a 
British  picket  retiring  before  a  large  body  of  French. 
"Why  do  you  retreat  1"  cried  he.  "'Flic  enemy  arc 
yonder,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  then,  we  must  drive 
them  back,"  he  replied,  and  spurring  his  charger,  himself 
led  them  again  to  the  attack.  The  French  immediately 
gave  a  point-blank  discharge,  the  general  fell,  wounded  in 
two,  his  horse  in  eight,  places,  and  he  was  made  prisoner. 
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CHAP.    But   now  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn ;    the  troops 
T  \  \  \  v  r  r         •  • 

: .'rallied  in  all  directions;  and  the  reserve  brigade  of  the 

lsu-     Guards,  led  by  General  IIo\vard,  rushed  forward  in  the 

finest  order  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  broken  and 

almost  frantic  mass,  with  terrible  slaughter,  back  into  the 

i  Vaud.  in.  works.     In  this  melancholy  combat,  fought  after  peace 

vui5.5X6o6.  nac^  ^ccu  concluded,  the  British  lost  eight  hundred  and 

^Ti^'-x]  thirty  men,  including  the  gallant  General  Hay,  who  fell 

Subaltern,    early  in  the  flight  i  but  the  French  loss  was  nine  hundred 

chap.  24,  J 

pp.;r>u,:tf3.  and  ten — a  catastrophe  severely  felt  by  the  limited  nuin- 
668.  "       bers   of  the  garrison,  which,  if  the  war  had  continued, 
must  speedily  have  led  to  the  fall  of  the  place.1 

The  convention  prevented  serious  hostilities  bcins  re- 

98 

Concluding  newed  on  the  Lower  Garonne.  Napoleon  had  collected 
suitor-01'"  a  considerable  force  on  the  other  side  of  that  river;  and 
Lord  Dalhousic,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  British  force  at  Bordeaux,  crossed  it  on  the  4th  of 
April  to  attack  them.  The  combat  was  soon  decided  : 
the  enemy,  about  two  thousand  strong,  fled  on  the  first 
onset,  and  the  British  cavalry,  charging,  made  three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  At  the  same  time  Admiral  Penrosc, 
ascending  the  river  in  spite  of  the  batteries  at  its  mouth, 
burned  a  large  flotilla  at  Castillon ;  so  that  the  whole 
line  of  the  Garonne,  from  Toulouse  to  the  sea,  with  the 
intermediate  country  from  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  had, 
before  the  war  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress 
of  Bayonne,  been  wrested  from  the  French.  Decaens, 
who  had  collected  eight  thousand  men  in  La  Vendee  and 
the  western  provinces,  could  not  have  made  head  against 
Dalhousie,  who  commanded  above  twelve  thousand.  The 
whole  infantry  of  the  British  army  embarked  at  Bor- 
deaux, some  to  America,  some  for  Great  Britain,  loaded 
with  honours,  immortal  in  fame;  Wellington  and  his  staff 
soon  after  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  take  part  in  the  momen- 
s'  tons  negotiations  there  going  forward;2  and  the  British 
cavalrv,  in  number  above  seven  thousand,  marched  in 
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triumph    bv   Orleans   across    Franco,   and    embarked   fur    f'iJAi\ 
their  own  country  from  the  harbour  of  Calais. 

Though  both  the  rival  commanders  displayed  the  most 

*  i          v  <(<(_ 

consummate    abilitv   in    the    short    but   active   campaign  Kc-n.'.-n.ms 
which    preceded    tin1   battle  of  Toulouse,   it  may  yet   be  ^n. 
doubted   whether   the   conduct   of  either,    at   or    shortly 
before  the  battle,  is  not  open   to  criticism.      On   occasion 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  British  army,  not  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  strong,  even  including  cavalry  and  artil- 
lerv,  being   left  for  three  days  close  to  Soult,  who  had 
thirty    thousand    disposable   troops    wherewith    to    assail 
them  on   the   opposite   side   of  the   Garonne   from  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  without  the  possibility  of  sending 
over  succours  to  them,  from  the  Hooded  state  of  the  river 
—the  French  marshal   lost  an   opportunity  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow,  such  as  is  rarely  presented  to  the  most  for- 
tunate commander.      Picton,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  which  had  crossed,  always  said  that  the  French 
general  evinced  on  that  occasion  a  degree  of  vacillation 
which  he  could  not  have  expected  from  his  well-known 
abilities.1     Nor  did  he,  on  the  field  of  battle  itself,  act 
with  the  vigour  or  decision  which  was  requisite  to  obtain 
the  proper  advantage,  from  the  extraordinary  facilities  of 
his  situation.      When  Beresford  moved  with  his  two  divi- 
sions so  far  to  the  left,  and  separated  by  two  miles  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  if  Soult  had  thrown  his  whole  dis- 
posable forces  at  once  upon  him,  he  would  probably  have 
achieved  as  decisive  a  success  as   Wellington    did  in  a 
similar  situation  at  Salamanca.      When  he  did  make  the 
attack,  he  sent  forward  onlv  Taupiifs  division  and  one  of 
d'Armagnac's  brigades,  a  force  inadequate  to  the  encoun- 
ter in  the  open  field  of  twelve  thousand  British  troops; 
and  by  their  defeat  he  lost  the  battle.     Half  measures 
here,  as  they  do  everywhere  else,  ruined  everything:  by 
sending    this   limited  force,    hardly  half  of  what  at  the 
moment  he  had  at  his  disposal,  out  of  his  redoubts,  he 
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CHAP,    paralysed  the  fire  of  tlieir  guns,  lest  they  should  destroy 

I XXXVII  ^  • 

-'tlieir  own  men,  while  he  brought   forward  no  sufficient 
5l4>     body  to  crush  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 

Wellington's  measures  appear,  on  the  field  at  least,  to 
100 
Km.rs  of    have  been  somewhat  inconsiderate.     To  push  Beresford 

\ V    1 1 ' 

n'  forward  with   thirteen   thousand  men   by   a    long    Hank 
march,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Soult,  posted  on  the 
heights  above  with  a  larger  amount  of  disposable  troops, 
seems  at  least  a  very  questionable  proceeding.     If  Soult 
in  person,  with  the  iron  arm  of  Xapoleon,  had  struck  at 
this  detached  corps  when  two  miles  off,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,   where  would  the    British    army 
have  been  r(     The  policy  is  not  very  apparent  of  intrust- 
ing the  attack  of  the  redoubts  of  Mount  Calvinet,  the  key 
of  the  whole  position,  to  the  brave  but  unsteady  Spanish 
troops;  while  Picton,  with  his  heroic  third  division,  and 
Hill,  with  another  British  division,  were  engaged,  the  one 
in  a  false  attack  on  the  bridge  of  Jumcau,  the  other  in  a 
distant  and  immaterial  operation  against  the  suburb  of  St 
Ciprien.     The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Soult,  by  a  long 
train  of  disasters,  had  become  timorous  and  distrustful  of 
his  troops,  in  all  but  the  defence  of  fortified  positions; 
and  AVcllington,  from  an  uninterrupted  career  of  victory, 
had  almost  forgotten  that  his  men  could  ever  be  put  to 
the  hazard  of  defeat.     Perhaps  this  circumstance  affords 
the  best  vindication  of  both;  for  experience  had  too  sorely 
impressed  upon  the  one  his  apprehensions,  and  success 
almost  justified  any  anticipations  of  triumphant   extrica- 
tion from  difficulties  to  the  other. 

The  endeavour,  however,  which  is  made  by  an  inge- 
Absuniityofnious   French   writer,   to  convert  the  battle  of  Toulouse 
1  into  a  victory  for  the  arms  of  his  country,  is  altogether 
hopeless.     It  is  ridiculous  to  see  such  an  attempt  made  in 
the  face  of  Soult's  written  admission  three  days  before  the 
battle,  already  quoted,  that  the  preservation   of  Toulouse 
was  of  such  incalculable  importance  to  him,  as  containing 
his  magazines  and  establishments  of  all  soits;  and  of  his 
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admission  in  ]iis  letter  to  Sachet,  the  day  after  tlio  battle,    CHAP. 
that  lie  could  no  longer  maintain  it,  followed  by  his  evacu- 
ation of  the  town,  and  forced  inarch  of  twenty-two  miles 
that  very  night.      The  ridge  of  the   Mont   Rave  was  the 
elevated  around   for  which  both   parties  fought:   when  it 
was  carried  bv  the    British,  Toulouse  was  as   indefensible 
as  Paris  was  when  Montmartrc  and   Belleville  had  fallen. 
The  case  of  Wellington  retiring  from  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  i 
tin1  day  after  the  battle  at  that  place,1  to  which  Chou-  \<\i\.  *7i.' 
manr  wishes  to  parallel    it,   is  not  an  analogous  but  an  "'J'j.'i'i'j-i™' 
opposite  instance,  and  brings  out  the  true  distinction  on ':llll;"1(' 

1   L  _  loulousu, 

the  subject.  The  whole  ridge  of  Busaco  was  maintained  -'"-'• 
by  the  British,  despite  Massena's  attack:  and  the  turning 
their  position  bv  the  pass  of  Sardao,  and  forcing  them  to 
fall  back  to  Coimbra,  was  in  no  way  whatever  the  conse- 
quence of  the  battle.  At  Toulouse,  the  carrying  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Mont  Rave  and  the  redoubts  of  Calvinct 
rendered  Souk's  position  in  that  town  wholly  untenable; 
for  the  British  guns  commanded  the  city,  and  their  cavalry 
cut  off  the  only  French  communications  left  to  them  with 
Carcassonne  and  Suchet's  forces.  It  was  the  possession 
of  the  heights  of  the  Mont  Rave,  won  by  Beresford,  that 
alone  gave  Wellington  this  advantage.  If  Masscna  had 
won  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  and  driven  the  British  to  a  posi- 
tion half  way  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and 
thus  menaced  the  pass  of  Sardao,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat,  no  British  writer  would  have  thought  of  claiming 
the  victory.  Nor  would  they  do  so  at  Toulouse,  if  Bercs- 
ford  had  been  repulsed  as  Picton  and  the  Spaniards  were, 
and  the  works  of  Calvinet  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  they  had  evacuated  them  two  days  after- 
wards, only  in  consequence  of  a  Hank  movement  of  Wel- 
lington threatening  the  French  general's  communication 
with  Suchet. 

All  that  remains  to  narrate,  before  describing  the  final 
catastrophe  at  Paris,  is  the  concluding  operations  of  Lord 
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CHAP.    William  Bcntinck  and  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  on  the 

! .'  coast  of  Italy.     The  second  detachment  of  the  cxpedi- 

1S14-      tion  having  arrived  from  Catalonia,  Bentinck,  bcinir  now 

102. 

Bentinck's   at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  moved  forward  by 
against003    the  coast  of  the  Meditcrraiioaii  to  La  Spe/ia,  which  was 
JCnua"        occupied  on  the  2. Oth  March.     Thence  he  advanced  by 
piate'ii      the  coast  road,  through  the  romantic  defiles  of  the  Apcn- 
March  2y.    njncSj  so  WCH  known  to  travellers,  to  Sestri,  where  the 
enemy's  forces,  about  six  thousand  strong,  were  posted. 
From  this  strong  position,    however,    the    French   were 
April «.      driven  with  great  loss  on  the  8th  ;  and  from  thence  the 
Allies   advanced,  fighting   at  every   step,  and  gradually 
forcing  their  way  through  the  ravines  in  the  mountains, 
till  the   13th,  when  General  '\lontresor  established  him- 
self in  an  advanced  position  near  the  town  ;  and  on  the 
April  10.     16th  the  whole  army  was  concentrated  in  front  of  Genoa. 
The  enemy  were  there  very  strongly  posted  behind  the 
Sturla,  on  the  almost  inaccessible  ridges  which  surround 

*  Ann.  Re?,  that  noble  city,  supported  by  forts  and  external  works, 
vlct.'et191'  their  left  resting  on  the  castles  of  Richelieu  and  Tecla, 
g4°5q34(fui1  their  centre  in  the  village  of  San  ]\Iartino,  and  their  right 
4si"%:och  on  ^1C  sca>  the  M'n°l°  ^nc  passing  through   a  country 
ii.  028.       thickly  studded  with  gardens,  villas,  enclosures,  and  all 

the  impediments  of  suburban  scenery.1 

Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the  attack  on  the  day 
winch capi- following,  being  the  1 7th,  that  the  whole  position  was 
the'externai  speedily  carried.  The  second  battalion  of  the  third  Italian 
been s'tunn-  regiment  stormed  Fort  Tecla;  another  battalion  of  the 
L'(L  .,  same  regiment,  with  a  body  of  Calabre.se,  surmounted  the 

April  18.  .  . 

*  Bentinck's  rocky  heights  above  Fort  Richelieu,  and  compelled  the 

Official  ."  .      ,  ri1.         ,,  ,  ,  .  . 

Account,  garrison  to  capitulate.  Ihe  rrench  upon  this  retired 
IHU.  ~Aim.  within  the  town,  and  the  Allies  took  up  a  position  within 
App.'to  '  s>x  hundred  yards  of  the  ramparts,  M'herc  preparations 
ciiron.yict.  wcrc  immcdiately  made  for  establishing  breaching  bat- 

CL    V  'Oil']  ,  »/ 

xxn.  :'A~,.    teries,   and  carrying  the  place  by  assault.2     To  prevent 

.'A  i.    Ilottu,  JO  J 

iy.  481,48-'.  such  a  catastrophe,  the  governor  proposed  to  capitulate  ; 
MI,  /;:ii.  and  after  some  difficulties  about  the  terms,  a  convention 
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was  concluded,    in  virtue  of  which   tlie  Frencli  irarrison    niAP. 

.    .        ,        ,  r  .      .'         .  LXXXVH. 

was  to  march  out  with  the  honours  or  war  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  retire  to  Nice.  The  same  day  the  British 
took  possession  ;  and  thus,  was  this  magnificent  fortress, 
which,  under  Massena  in  1800,  had  held  out  so  long 
against  the  Austrians,  at  once  carried  by  the  English 
forces,  with  immense  stores  of  every  kind,  and  two  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  briirs  ;  all  with  the  loss  onlv  of  forty 

<  */  */ 

killed  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 

In  the  proceedings  which  immediately  followed  this 
important  acquisition,  Bentinck,  without  any  authority  «"', 
from  his  government,  gave  the  inhabitants  reason  to  J  iiu-Aii 
believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  restore  "' 
them  to  their  former  state  of  independence  and  republican 
government,  as  they  had  existed  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution. *  These  announcements  excited  unbounded  joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  time,  and  proportional  dissatisfac- 
tion arose,  when  considerations  of  general  policy,  and,  in 
fact,  absolute  necessity,  rendered  it  unavoidable  to  incor- 
porate them,  even  against  their  will,  with  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  general  Bcllegarde  April  7. 
signed  a  convention  with  Murat,  providing  for  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  Po,  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  But  the  King  of 
Naples,  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  to  see  the  course  of 
events  on  the  Seine  before  he  adopted  a  decisive  course 
on  the  To,  adjourned,  on  various  pretexts,  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  part  of  the  contract:  and  it  was  not  till  the 
13th  that  Bcllegarde  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  April  13. 

*  "  Warriors  of  Italy  !  only  call  and  we  will  hasten  to  your  relief;  and  then 
Italy,  by  our  united  efforts,  shall  become  what  she  was  in  her  most  prosperous 
period,  and  what  Spain  now  is.'' — LOUD  W.  BLNTIXCK'S  P  rue  la  mat  ion,  March 
14,  1814.  '"'Considering  that  the  general  wish  of  the  Genoese  is  to  ivturn  to 
their  ancient  form  of  government.  I  declare:  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the 
Genoese  States,  such  as  it  existed  in  17'.'7,  with  those  modifications  which  the 
general  wish,  the  public  pood,  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitution  of  1797 
seem  to  require,  i.^  re-established.'' — LORD  W.  BKNTINCK'S  Proclamation,  April 
26,  1814  ;  Purl.  J_k-b.  xxx.  393,  394.  These  proclamations  were  at  variance 
with  Bentinck's  instructions,  which  were  to  do  nothing  that  might  fetter  the 
bauds  of  the  Allies,  in  the  final  disposal  of  the  Genoese  territories. 
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CHAP,    to  put  his  troops  in  motion.     On  that  day,  however,  he 

_"  forced  the  Taro,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of 

1811      the  French  general  Maucune  ;  and  on  the  day  following 

the  passage  of  the  Xura  was  also  effected,  after  a  sharp 

conflict.     These  actions,  in  which  the  French  lost  fifteen 

hundred  men,  were  of  sinister  augury  to  the  cause  of  the 

Viceroy  in  Italy;  but  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities 

was  prevented  by  the  intelligence  which  arrived  next  day, 

of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  dethronement  of  Xapo- 

Aprii  17.  Icon.  A  convention  was  immediately  concluded  with 
the  Austrian  generals  ;  in  virtue  of  which  Palma-Xuova, 
Osopo,  Venice,  and  Legnago,  were  immediately  surren- 
dered to  their  troops.  Eugene's  armaments  were  soon 
after  dissolved  ;  everything  was  placed  on  a  new  footing  ; 

i  Koci).  ii.   the  whole  of  Lombard)"  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  ; 

rnm^lc!iif  and  in  the  first  week  of  May  the  French  troops  FINALLY 

V^UIHJ.    A  XI 11.  tf 

Bou-i'34\8'     KEPASSED  THE  ALPS,  not  without  casting  from  the  summit 
479.    KU-    of  Mount  Cenis  a  "  longing,  lingering  look  behind  "  at  that 

jrene,  x.  .  .  "" 

iui,  179.  classic  land,  which  they  had  won  by  their  valour  and  lost 
by  their  oppression.1 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  French  empire,  as  it 
state  and     vas  submitted  to  tlie  consideration  of  Napoleon  at  Rheims 
render  of     in  the  middle  of  JMarch,  when  he  took  his  final  determi- 
tresses'in     nation  as  to  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  it  only  remains  to 
stiTiTiei'd  i,v  cast  a  hist  glance  over  the  vast  fortresses,  once  the  bul- 
theirrtnch.  war^s  Of  his  mighty  dominions,  which  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  generals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Glogau,  blockaded  since  the  17th  August  1813,  capita- 
April  10.     lated  from  want  of  provisions  on  the  10th  April,  and  the 
garrison,  still  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  be- 
came prisoners  of  war.     Ciistrin  fell  on  the  30th  March, 
with  its  garrison  of  three  thousand.    Wittenberg  had  been 
more   actively  besieged  :    trenches  were   opened   against 
it  in  the  beginning  of  January  ;    and  it  was  carried  by 
Jan.  15.      assault  on  the   15th,  fifteen  hundred   men    having   been 
made  prisoners.     The  citadel  of  Wiirtzburg  fell,  as  did 
the  two  of  Erfurth,  long  closely  blockaded — the  former 
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on  the  21st  March,  with  fifteen  hundred  men;  the  latter,  CHAP. 
with  two  thousand,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Magde- 
burg, with  its  garrison,  now  swelled  by  s trailers  from  the 
French  armv,  who  had  sought  refuse  within  its  walls 
after  the  retreat  from  the  Kibe,  to  eighteen  thousand 
men,  presented  a  more  important  object.  The  blockade 
was  looselv  maintained  bv  successive  bodies  of  allied 
troops  as  they  advanced  from  Russia,  or  were  equipped 
in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Prussia,  from  the  2Gth  of 
October  till  the  final  capitulation  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  May.  Several  sorties  were  made  to  collect  provisions, 
particularly  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  on  the  1st 
of  April  :  on  which  last  occasion,  eight  thousand  men 
were  engaged  in  the  attack,  and  were  not  repulsed  without 
considerable  difficulty.  An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the 
14th  April,  as  soon  as  the  events  at  Paris  were  known  ; 

but  it  was  not  till  the  1  !)th  May  that  the  place  was  finally  '  p]ot_h">  Hi- 

-  L  *  .')i»-j,  iii.>. 

evacuated,  when  General  Lemarrois  led  back  to  France  the  v;;u(L  i?';- 
divisions  Lanusse  and  Lcmoinc,  still  fourteen    thousand  ct  Conq. 
strong,  besides  four  thousand  Italians.  Spaniards, and  Croa-  ,m'  * 
tians,  who  were  dismissed  to  their  respective  homes.1 

Davoust,  in   Hamburg,  as  already  noticed,  had  been 
blockaded  by  Benningseu,  with  a  large  part  of  the  Rus-  operations 
sian   army   of  reserve,   immediately  after  the   battle   of  n"n^eif cn 
Leipsic.     General  Strogonoff  at  first  had  the  command,  j^""^  iu 
but  he  was  replaced  in  the  end  of  January  by  Benning-  Hamburg. 
sen  in  person,  who  thenceforward  took  the  direction  of 
that    important    operation.      On    the    20th    January,    a 
serious  attack  took  place  on  the  fort  of  Ilarburg,  and  the 
island  of  "Wilhelmsburg  :  the  first  proved  successful,  but 
in  the  latter  the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
seven   hundred    men.      The  hard  frost  which  now  suc- 
ceeded, so  well  known  and  severely  felt  over  all  Europe, 
haying  completely  frozen  the  Elbe,  the   Russian  general 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
island  of  AVilhelinsbiirg,  without  the  command  of  which  he 
had  become  sensible  that  no  operations,  with  any  degree 

VOL.  xii i.  G 
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CHAP,    of  certainty,  could  be  carried  on  against  the  body  of  the 

LXXXVII 

-'fortress.     Repeated  attacks  took  place  on  the  9th,  17th, 
Feb.894i7,  ancl  24t]l  of  February,  and  on  the  5th  and  lltli  of  March. 
24  and  Mar.  But  such  was  the  tenacity  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  the 
vigour    of  his    resistance,    that,    although    the   Russians 
repeatedly  got  footing  in  the  island,  they  were  always,  in 
the  end,  repulsed  with  very  severe  loss.     Upwards  of  four 
thousand  men  were  lost  to  both  sides  in  these  bloody 
combats,  which  led  to  no  decisive  results  ;  and  at  length 
Benningsen,  despairing    of   dispossessing  the  enemy  by 
main  force,  strengthened  the  blockade,  and  trusted  to  the 
slower  and  more  certain  effects  of  disease  and  scarcity. 
The  city,  already  pillaged  and  woe-struck  to  an  unparal- 
leled degree  by  the  merciless  exactions   of  the  French 
marshal,  was  now  threatened  with  the  combined  horrors 
of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  when  a  period  was  for- 
tunately put  to  its  sufferings  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  followed  by  a  suspension  of  arms  on  the  ISth 
April  is.     April.     In  consequence  of  that  event,  the  garrison,  in  the 
end  of  May,  still  thirteen  thousand  strong,  besides  three 
'Piotho    i  thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  set  out  on 
£.15>  52.'.-     their  return  to  France.     Wesel,  with  its  garrison  of  ten 

*  aud.  in. 

1:39, 141.     thousand  men,  long  blockaded  by  Borstel's  Prussians,  was 
finally  evacuated  on  the  10th  Mav.1 

•/  t/ 

Thus,  while  Napoleon  at  Rheims,  with  his  heroic  band 
Reflections  of  followers,  not  forty  thousand  strong,  was  maintaining 
policy  df1  a  doubtful  struggle  with  the  vast  masses  of  the  allied 
dml'in™™  forces,  above  seventy  thousand  of  his  veteran  troops  were 
loTiSeS-  blockaded  in  the  fortresses  still  held  by  his  lieutenants 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees" — an  extraordinary 

*  Viz.  :— 

In  Catalonia  and  Santona  (Atilf,  Chap.  LXXXVII.  §  72),  21.,'JiH) 

Hamburg,       ......  Ki.000 

"\Vcsel,             .              .              .              .              .              .  in, ui  0 

Ciistrin,           ......  15.0 

Wittenberg,  .              .              .              .              .             .  1,". 

Magdeburg,   ......  18,0 

Wiirt/lmrg,    .               .              .              .               .              .  ].;' 

Krfurth,          ......  2.1 

Total,  .  .  7:;:0 

—  Y.u  DO.XCOUKT.  iii.  loG,  141;   SIXHKT,  ii.  f,17. 
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fact,   and    speaking   voluinos  as  to  the  disastrous   effect    CHAP. 
which  tluv  obstinate  retention  of  those  distant  strongholds 
had  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.      Nothing  can   be      'sIL 
more  evident  than  that  it  was  his  determination  to  aban- 
don nothing  that  made  him  lose  everything.     Xor  is  there 
any  foundation  for  the  remark,  that   if  the  Kmperor  had 
withdrawn  these  garrisons  to  augment  his  forces  in  the 
interior,   the   blockading   troops  would    have    formed    an 
equal   or  greater   addition   to  the  armies  of  the,   Allies. 
For  these  besieging  corps,   though   verv  numerous,  were 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  land  well  r  and  new  levies, 
wholly  unfit  for  operations  in  the  field,  though  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  duties  of  a  blockade,  while  the  garrisons 
they  held  in  check  were  the  best  troops  at  that  period  in 
the   French   service.       The    armies,   too,  with  which  the 
Allies  invaded  France,  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  find  subsistence,  and  an 
additional  ho>t  of  mouths  would  have  been  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  an  advantage  ;  whereas  seventy  thou- 
sand veterans  added  to  Napoleon's  armies  in  the  plains 
of  Champagne,  might  have  hurled  back  the  Allies  with 
disgrace  to  the  Rhine. 

It  was  want  of  men — the  utter  exhaustion  of  his  mili- 
tarv  resources — which  in  the  end  proved  his  ruin.  And  its  (lisas- 
yet,  at  that  verv  time,  he  had  veteran  soldiers  in  abim- 0™  h^for- 
dance,  voluntarilv  exiled  by  him  from  their  country.  laTresuit!'0 
Perplexed  and  wearisome  as  the  details  of  the  breaking 
up,  in  all  its  extent,  of  so  immense  a  dominion  neccs- 
sarilv  are,  the  pains  of  investigating  them  will  not  be 
deemed  lost  when  it  leads  to  such  a  result  as  this  ;  and 
demonstrates  the  decisive  influence  which  the  necessity  of 
nowhere  receding,  and  maintaining  to  the  last  the  prin- 
ciple u  to'.'f  on  ricn,"  had  upon  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Revolution.  Dark  and  mournful,  however,  as  was  the 
intelligence  which  on  evcrv  side  pressed  on  the  Emperor 
at  Rheims,  it  had  no  effect  in  shaking  his  determination. 
The  disasters  which  have  been  enumerated,  Nvhich  accu- 
mulated "  round  a  sinking  throne  and  falling  empire." 
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CHAP,    were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  taking  of  Lyons  and 

LXXXVII  ^ 

'  Genoa,  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  known  to  him  when 


lie  took  his  final  resolution  to  refuse  the  terms  proposed 

1  ham,  170, 

i7i.          to  him  at  Chatillon  ;  but  still  he  would  not  consent  to 
abandon  Antwerp  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.1 

The  terms  which  the  allied  sovereigns  proposed  to 
Final  terms  Xapoleon  in  the  close  of  the  conferences  at  Chatillon, 
Napoiwn  at  were  the  cession,  by  Xapoleon,  of  the  whole  conquests 
Feb!'!?.""  made  by  France  since  1792:  the  abandonment  of  the 
title  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
Mediator  of  Switzerland,  and  King  of  Italy  :  the  recon- 
struction of  all  the  countries  adjoining  France  in  an  inde- 
pendent form  :  in  particular,  the  organisation  of  Germany 
in  a  federal  union  :  of  Italy  in  independent  states,  between 
the  Austrian  possessions  and  the  French  frontier  ;  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  as  a  separate  republic  ;  the 
formation  of  a  kingdom  in  Holland  and  Belgium  for  the 
house  of  Orange  ;  and  lastly,  the  restoration  of  the  Pen- 
insular thrones  to  the  houses  of  Braganza  and  Bourbon. 
In  return  for  these  demands,  the  British  government  con- 
sented to  restore  the  whole  French  colonies  conquered 
by  them  during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  isles 
of  Saintes  and  Tobago  in  the  AVest,  and  the  isles  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  the  East  Indies.  Malta  was 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  but  Sweden  and 
Portugal  were  to  restore  Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.  So 
noble  and  disinterested  was  the  use  which  Great  Britain 
made  of  the  immense  sacrifices  and  unbounded  ultimate 
triumphs  of  the  war,  that  all  the  exactions  she  required  of 
France  were  for  the  security  of  her  Continental  Allies  ; 
and  peace  was  to  bring  to  Xapoleon  a  restitution  of 
fully  four-fifths  of  the  conquests  which  Great  Britain  had 
made  of  his  transmarine  possessions.  On  these  terms 
the  Allies  offered  to  recognise  Xapoleon  as  Emperor  of 
France,  and  immediately  conclude  peace,  leaving  him  as 
great  an  empire  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Louis  XIV.  ; 
and  to  possess  which,  Frederick  the  Great  said,  was  "  the 
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brightest  dream  which  a  sovereign  could  form."*      Met-    ai\i'. 

'    •    ,          ,  .  IT-  r  1    i-  LX  XXVII. 

ternien,  who  was  sincerely  desirous  ol  an  accommodation, 

was   careful    throughout    to   warn    the    Kmperor,   that    he 

need   not   expect   the  cabinet   of  Vienna   to  detach    itself 

from  the  other  allied  powers  in  this  negotiation.      "  It  is 

impossible, "  said  he  to  (Jaulaincourt,   "  to  lie  more  united 

than  we  are  in  thoughts,  views,   and  principles.       If  the 

Emperor  Napoleon,   in  the  present  grave  circumstances, 

listens  onlv  to  the  voice  of  reason  :   if  lie  seeks  his  glory 

in   the    happiness  of   his  people,  renouncing    his  former 

ideas  of  political  supremacy,  the    Emperor   Francis  will 

look  hack  with  satisfaction  to  the  moment  when  he  con-  AUK'S' 'i-vi.. 

tided  to  him  the  daughter  of  his  heart.      If  a  latal  blind-  ;i);K:':;!;; iK 

ness  renders  vour  master  deaf  to  the  unanimous  voice  of ( '•'!'• x- ;!J7- 

l-iiin,  .>'li . 

his  people  and  the  wish  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  of  )%»•  *jii. 
Austria  will  deplore  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  but  not  xvii.  :v;7. 
swerve  from  his  path."1 

Napoleon  having  declined  to  accede  to  these  conditions, 
Caulaincourt,  after  a  great  many  delays  thrown  in  the  Coumer- 

wav,  to  irain  time  for  the  military  successes  of  the  Em-  wxTpo- 

.  i '. 

peror  to  influence  in  the  manner  he  desired  the  progress  c' 

of  the  negotiations,  at  length  on  the  10th  March — the  March  i<>. 
very  last  day  which  the  Allies  would  allow  him  for  that 
purpose — gave  in  what  he  termed  a  counter-project ;  but 
which,  in  effect,  was  nothing  but  an  able  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  against  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Allies.  In  this  he  contended  that  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  1 7th  February  were  a  violation  of  a  positive 
engagement  undertaken  by  them  towards  France,  she 


*  "  I  will  always  hold  to  you  the  same  language  ;  it  should  be  appreciated 
by  men  of  sense  who  really  desire  the  good  of  their  country.  We  have  but 
one  wi-li.  that  of  peace;  but  that  peace  is  impossible,  it' you  will  not  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  regain  your  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  To  arrive  at 
that  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  be  equally  prepared  lor  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained,  and  not  to  forget  that  Kngiand  disposes  <>/  »<c  of  all  the  com- 
pensations possible  ;  and  that,  in  agreeing  to  denude  herself  in  favour  of 
France,  of  aliitoxt  th<  c7<"'Y  «f  /'•  /•  <•  -H.'/ui'tttt,  she  is  entitled  to  insist  that  France 
shall  be  replaced  on  a  level  with  the  other  great  powers  on  the  Continent."-- 
METTEHXICH  to  CAULAL.N'COUKT.  J/iuv/t  bth.  1S14  ;  FAIX,  305,  3u<j ;  Picas  Just. 
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CHAP.  (France)  having  accepted  the  Frankfort  propositions  which 
-'  they  had  themselves  proposed.  ''  The  powers  declared," 
'14'  continued  he,  "  only  three  months  ago  at  Frankfort,  that 
they  wished  to  establish  a  just  equilibrium  in  Europe. 
They  profess  the  same  desire  now.  To  maintain  the 
same  relative  position  which  she  always  enjoyed,  is  the 
only  real  wish  of  France.  But  Europe  does  not  at  this 
time  resemble  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago.  At  that 
period  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned,  dis- 
appeared entirely :  the  immense  empire  of  Russia  received 
vast  and  rich  provinces;  six  millions  of  men  were  added 
to  dominions  already  more  extensive  than  any  sovereign 
in  Europe  enjoyed;  while  nine  millions  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Soon  the  face  of  Germany  was 
changed.  The  ecclesiastical  states  and  most  of  the  free 
cities  M'ere  divided  among  the  secular  princes;  Prussia 
and  Austria  received  the  greater  part  of  them.  The 
ancient  republic  of  Venice  became  a  province  of  Austria: 
two  millions  of  subjects,  with  new  territories  and  new 
resources,  M-ere  given  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
by  that  of  Vienna,  by  that  of  Yassi,  bv  that  of  Abo. 
On  her  OM'n  side,  and  during  the  same  period,  England 
has  not  only  acquired  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Cevlon 
and  Trinidad,  but  she  has  doubled  her  territories  in  India, 
and  gained  an  empire  there  which  two  of  the  greatest 
monarchies  in  Europe  would  hardly  equal. 

"  If  the  population  of  that  empire  cannot  be  considered 
His  able      as  an  addition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, — on 
agS3f  the   t'ic  °ther  hand,  she  has  acquired  by  their  sovereignty  and 
allied  terms.  commci,ce  an  jmmensc  increase  of  riches,  the  other  great 
clement  of  power.      Russia  and  England  have  preserved 
all  that  they  have  acquired  :  Austria  and  Prussia  have,  it 
is  true,  sustained  losses;  but  do  they  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  repairing  them':'  or  M'ill  they  be  IIOM-  contented  with 
the    possessions   M'hich    they  enjoyed    before    the    war  ? 
AN  hen  all  has  thus  changed  around  France,  can   it  main- 
tain the    same    relative    power,  if   it   is    reduced  to  its 
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original  limits  (      Replaced   in   its  original  state  it  would     CHAP. 
i    V      r  .     .        ,  .    ,,  ,        LXXXVII. 

no  far  from  enjoying  the  saint;  influence  or  security,  when 

the  power   of  its    neighbours   has  so  immensely  increased. 


England  can   only   lie  attacked   by   sea:    Russia, 

by  the    I'ole,  and   Hanked  on   either  side1   by  inaccessible  |.('^';"^.ir 

and  boundless  solitudes,  can  be  invaded,  since  the  acnui-  ]!'-.  l*\\: 

1  I-  am,  .j.'.'i. 

sition  of  Finland,  onlv  on   one  side.      France,   half  coin-  Thh-n..  .\vii. 

:       .        .  .        -'"'i.  (Vtiu- 

incrcial  and  half  territorial,  is  open  to  attack  on  all  sides  mi^hj^p. 

both   by  sea  and   land,   on   both  which    elements    she    is  .v,V. 
brought  immediately  in  contact  with  valiant  nations."1 

The    allied    plenipotentiaries,     upon     receiving    this 
counter-project,  declared  that  this  memoir  was  no  answer  Cauiam'- 
to  their  ultimatum,  and  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  ie^tVgivM 
the  conferences  ;   when   Caulaincourt,   overwhelmed  with  j1',','^11"1 
apprehension    at    the    immediate  and   probable  result  of 
such   a   rupture,  proposed  verbally,   on   the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  that  he  should  renounce  all  supremacy  or  con- 
stitutional  influence   in   countries   beyond  the   limits   of 
France  ;  recognise  the  independence  of  Spain  in  its  old 
limits,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VII.  ;   admit 
the  independence  of  Switzerland,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  allied  powers,  that  of  Germany  under  its  native  princes, 
and  that  of  Holland  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.'"      This  was  followed  three  days  afterwards  by  .March  i.'.. 
a  more  detailed  counter-project  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 

*  Tlii-  allied  plenipotentiaries  were  about  to  break  up  the  conferences  "  when 
M.  <U'  Caulaincourt  drew  from  his  portfolio  a  paper,  and  said.  '  ,1  ai  encore 
une  declaration  a  faire,'  which  he  read  as  follows,  and  said  lie  did  it  verbal  I  y  to 
pursue  our  own  form.  '  Le  pldnipotentiaire  de  France  declare  verbaleuient 
(juc  I'Kmpereur  des  Francais  ost  pivt—  a  renoneer  par  le  traite  a  eonclure  a 
tout  litre  csprimant  de  rapports  de  souveraincte,  de  suprematie,  protection, 
on  influence  coustitntionnelle,  avec  les  pays  ln.irs  des  limites.  de  la  Franco  ; 
et  a.  reconnoitre  1'inclepenilanee  do  1'Espagne  dans  ses  anciennes  limites  sous 
la  souvei'aincte  de  Ferdinand  YJI.  ;  1'indopenilauce  de  1'Italie  :  1'inde- 
pendance  dc  la  Suisse,  sous,  la  garantie  das  grandes  puissances  ;  I'inddpend- 
ance  ile  rAlleinagne  ;  et  rindependance  de  la  llollau'U'.  sous  la  souvei-ainctc 
du  Prince  d'Orange.  II  declare  encore  (pie  si  pour  ecarter  des  causes  de  uiesin- 
telligence,  reudre  1'amitie  plus  etroiie  et  la  paix  plus  durable  entre  la  France 
et  i'Angletcrre,  des  cessions  de  la  part  de  la  France  au-dela  des  mers  pcuvent 
etrc  jugees  necessaires,  la  France  sera  prete  a  les  faire  inoyeunant  equivalent 
raisonable.'  "  —  CASTLKKKAGH  Dcfjmtchis,  ix.  559. 
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CHAP,    of  the  same  general  tenor,  but  in  which  he  still  eluded 

_'  any  answer  to  the  requisition  of  the  Allies,  that  France 

514<      should  be  restored  to  its  limits  as  in  1792,  and  held  out 

for  the  possession  of  Antwerp,  Flanders,  and  the  frontier 

of  the  Rhine.       He  insisted  also  that  the  Ionian  Islands 

i  Centre-     should  be  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  that  both 

Cauhin-      should  be  settled  on  Prince  Eugene  and  his  descendants, 

ifTamn"'  ^'ith  the  Adige  as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Austria  ; 

saiSIi"11'  t'ua^  ^axony  should  be  restored  entire  ;  that  the  sove- 

Thiers,.\vii.  rcicrntv  of  Lucca  and  Piombino  should  be  secured  to  his 

oO(>,  a07.          . 

Castiereagh  sister  the  Princess  Eliza  ;  the  principality  of  Neufcliatel 
559^566.     to  Berthicr  ;  and  that  all  the  colonies  taken  daring  the 
war,  except  Saintcs,  should  be  restored  by  Great  Britain.1 
This    counter-project    of  Xapolcon   was    met   by   the 
Answer' of    following  answer  on  the  part  of  the   allied  powers  :— 
tile  uki'ma-"  "  Europe,  allied  against  the  French  government,  wishes 
France        onlv  tnc  I'C-establishnicnt  of  a  general  peace,  continental 
and  maritime.     Such  a   peace  can  alone  give  the  world 
repose,  of  which  it  has  so  long  been  deprived  ;  but  that 
peace  cannot  subsist  without   a   due   partition   of  force 
among  the  different  powers.     Xo  view  of  ambition  has 
dictated  the  proposals  made  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in 
the  sitting  of  17th  February  last.     France,  even  when 
restored  to  her  limits  of  1792,  is  still,  from  the  central 
nature  of  her  situation,  her  population,  the  riches  of  her 
soil,  the  strength  of  her  frontiers,  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  her  fortified  places,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
powers  on  the  Continent ;  the  other  powers,  in  consent- 
ing to  their  own  reconstruction   on  a  proportional  scale, 
and  to   the  establishment   of   intermediate   independent 
secondary  states,  prove  at  once  what  are  the  principles 
which  animate  them.      England   restores  to  France  her 
colonies,  and  with  them  her  commerce  and  her  marine. 

*  Thiers,  after  enumerating  the  concessions  made  by  France,  says,  '•  Mais 
cette  enumeration  precise  des  concessions  faites  par  la  France,  impliqnait 
naturellement  r//t>//<-  eittenilult  'jurdcr  If  lllii,i  it  Im  .l//<i°x,  c'est-a-dire,  Anvers, 
Cologne.  Mayence,  (,'hambery,  Nice,  puis<}u'elle  ne  declarait  pasles  abandonucr." 
—  TiiiEits,  xvii.  5u7. 
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England  docs  more  :   in   denuding  herself  of  nearly  tin1    CHAP. 
'          ...  ...      i      i  ,      ,  i. xxx  VIF. 

whole  ol    the  conquests   wliicli   slic   lias  made  during  so 

many  years,  slie  is  tar  from  advancing  any  pretensions  to 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  seas,  or  any  right  inconsis- 
tent with  the  free  enjoyment  of  commerce  hv  others. 
Inspired  with  a  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  worthy  of  a 
great  people,  England  throws  into  the  balance  of  the  Con- 
tinent acquisitions  beyond  the  sea,  of  which  the  possession 
would  secure  her  for  long  the  exclusive  dominion  of  it.  In 
restoring  to  France  her  colonies,  in  making  great  sacrifices 
for  the  restoration  of  Holland,  which  the  spirit  of  the 
J hitch  people  renders  worthy  to  resume  its  place  in  the 
European  family,  the  British  government  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  such  sacrifices  on  their  part  shall  purchase  a 
real  and  effectual,  not  a  merely  nominal  equilibrium  in 
Europe  ;  that  the  political  state  of  Europe  shall  be  such 
as  to  afford  her  a  guarantee  that  these  concessions  have 
not  been  a  pure  loss  on  her  part,  that  they  will  not  be 
turned  against  Europe  and  herself. 

"The  counter- project  of  the  French  plenipotentiary 
proceeds  on  entirely  different  principles.  According  to  And  to  the 
them,  France  will  retain  a  territory  more  extensive  than  project  of 
experience  has  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of" 
Europe.  She  will  retain  those  salient  points  and  offen- 
sive positions,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  has  already  over- 
turned so  many  of  the  adjoining  states ;  the  cessions 
which  she  proposes  to  make  are  only  apparent.  The 
principles  still  announced  by  the  actual  sovereign  of 
France,  and  the  clear-bought  experience  of  many  years, 
have  proved  that  adjoining  secondary  states  possessed  by 
members  of  his  family  can  be  independent  only  in  name. 
Were  they  to  deviate  from  the  principles  on  which  their 
project  of  the  1  7th  February  rests,  the  allied  sovereigns 
would  have  done  nothing  for  the  peace  or  safety  of 
Europe ;  the  efforts  of  so  many  sovereigns  leagued  together 
for  one  end  would  be  lost ;  the  weakness  of  their  cabinets 
would  turn  at  once  against  themselves  and  their  subjects; 
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CHAP.  Europe,  and  France  itself,  would  soon  become  the  victims 
_'  of  new  convulsions :  Europe  would  not  conclude  peace, 

TS14-  she  would  only  disarm.  The  allied  courts,  therefore, 
considering  the  counter-project  of  France  as  essentially  at 
variance,  not  merely  with  the  details,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  the  basis  proposed  by  them,  regard  any  further  pro- 
longation of  the  congress  at  Cliatillon  as  useless  and 
dangerous:  useless,  because  the  proposals  of  France  arc 
opposed  to  the  conditions  which  the  Allies  consider  neces- 
sary to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  social  edifice,  to  which  they  are  determined 
to  consecrate  all  the  forces  with  which  Providence  has 
intrusted  them  :  dangerous,  because  the  prolongation  of 
sterile  negotiations  would  only  inspire  the  people  of 
Europe  with  vain  expectations  of  peace.  The  allied 
powers,  therefore,  with  regret  regard  the  congress  of 
Cliatillon  as  dissolved  ;  and  they  cannot  separate  with- 
out declaring  that  they  muka  no  war  \>i»>n  Fraitcc:  that 
they  regard  the  proper  dimensions  of  that  empire  as  one 

1  Protocol, 

March  JM,    of  the  first   conditions   of  a   proper  balance  of  power  ; 

1M4.    Fain,   ,  ...  '  .  ., 

3o7,  3i;i.     but  that  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  their 
300°,  363.     principles   have    been   recognised    and    admitted    by   its 
government."1 

So  anxious  was  Mctternich  to  induce  Caulaincourt   to 
Anxiety  of   make  peace   on  the   terms    proposed,  that  on  the  very 
^r'xapo-11   morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  last  meeting  of  the  con- 
cedetothesj  £rcss  to°k  place,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows: — "The  day 
terms.         when  peace  may  be  finally  concluded,  under  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices,  has  at  length  arrived:   come  to  conclude  it, 
but  without  attempting  inadmissible   projects.      Matters 
have  now  come   to  such  a  pass,  that  you  can  no  longer 
write  romances  without  the  greatest  risks  to  the  Emperor 
Xapoleon.      What  risks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Allies 
run  '       Xone  but  being  obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory 
of  old  1(1  ranee;   and  what  would  that  avail   the  Emperor 
Xapoleon  (       The    whole    left    bank    of    the    Hhine    will 
speedily  be  raised  against  him  :   Savoy  is  in  arms:   attacks 
entirely  personal    will    soon    be    made    on    the    Emperor, 
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without  the  possibility  of  arresting  them.  I  speak  to  you  CIIAI-. 
with  sincerity;  I  am  ever  on  the  same  path.  You  know 
my  views,  mv  principles,  uiv  wi>hes.  The  first  are  entirely 
European,  and  therefore  not  alien  to  France;  the  second 
point  to  retaining  Austria  interested  in  the  wellbeing  of 
France  :  the  third  are  in  favour  of  a  dynasl  v  so  intimately 
united  to  our  own.  I  speak  to  you,  my  dear  duke,  in  the 
most  entire  confidence.  To  put  an  end  to  the  dangers 
which  menace  France,  it  depends  only  on  your  master  to 
make  peace.  Matters,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  will  ere  long 
he  bevond  his  reach.  The  throne  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the 
additions  of  Louis  XV.  is  too  high  a  stake  to  put  upon  a 
single  throw.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  retain  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  a  few  days:  the  moment  he  is  gone,  all  hope  of 
peace  has  vanished."  Caulaincourt  replied  on  the  :2()th 
— "  If  it  depended  on  me,  your  hopes  would  speedily  be 
realised;  I  should  have  no  doubt  they  would,  if  I  was  nfch 


t. 


sure  that  yourself  and  Lord  Castlcreagh  were  the  instru-  Mar"]" 
mcnts  of  that  work,  as  glorious  as  it  is  desirable.'  It  caufaii 
was  all  in  vain  :  Napoleon  positively  refused  to  recede  ^'"J',,).' 
from  his  counter-project,  and  the  allied  plenipotentiaries  Miirch  -"< 

1       J  .  i .  1M4.    Fain 

left  Chatillon.     Like  a  rock  projecting  far  into  the  stormy  ;W"i3. 
main,   he   stood   alone,  firm   and   immovable,   while   the  WJ"'L>'I±" 
waves  were  beating  around  him.1* 

Thus  was  finally  dissolved  the  famous  congress  of  Cha- 
tillon ;  thus   departed   the   last   chance  which    Napoleon  Reflections 
had  of  preserving  his  revolutionary  dynasty  on  the  throne  ", 
of  France.     Caulaincourt  next  day  delivered  an  answer  to  ^J 
the  note  of  the  allied  sovereigns  :   it  contained  nothing 
but  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  he  had  formerly  urged, 
but  without  abating  in  any  degree  the  pretensions  which 
France  had  advanced  :    and   the   congress  was  declared  Man 
terminated.      It  broke  oil'  from  no  verbal   distinctions  or 
diplomatic   casuistry.        Heal    substantial    interests   were 

*   •'  Illo  velut  polagi  rupes  hnmota  resistit  : 
Ut  pelagi  vupcs  magno  vt-niente  fragoiv. 
Qurc  se>e  multis  circumlatrantibus  umlis 
Mole  tenit  :  scopitli  nequisquam  et  spimia  cireuin 
Saxa  fremunt.'' — ^'Kucid,  vii.  5S."i. 
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CHAP,     involved  in  the  matters  at  issue  ;  it  was  the  life  or  death 
LXXX\  IT.  Q|.  ^.|ie  pj,^.,^  SUprCirmcv  in  Europe  which  was  at  stake. 
1S14-      With  Flanders  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  remaining  part 
of  the  French   empire  ;    with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  for  external  dependants  ;  with  one 
hand  resting  on  Antwerp  and  another  on  Mantua,  and  a 
ready  ingress  at  all  times  prepared  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many   through    Mayence,  —  the    revolutionary    dynasty, 
impelled  alike  by  internal  discontent  and  external  ambi- 
tion, would  never  have  ceased  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.     But  of  all  these  great  keys  to  European  domi- 
nion, it  was  Antwerp  to  which  the  Emperor  most  strongly 
held  ;  it  was  the  dread  of  losing  it  which  made  him,  with 
fifty  thousand  men,  renew  a  contest  with  two  hundred 
thousand,   almost   at   the   gates  of  Paris.       "  Antwerp," 
says  Napoleon,  "  was  to  me  a  province  in  itself ;  it  was 
the   principal  cause  of  my  exile  to  St   Helena;  for  it 
was  the  required  cession  of  that  fortress  which  made  me 
i  Las  Cases,  refuse  the  terms   offered  at   Chatillon.     If  they  would 
56,57.'    '  have  left  it  to  me,  peace  would  have  been  concluded.''1 
Strange,  that  within  twenty  years  of  the  time  when  this 
great  man  had  preferred  risking  the  crown  of  France  to 
the  surrender  of  that  outwork  against  England,  and  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  his  opinion  as  to  its  importance  for 
^Proitoi?1)    their  overthrow,  the  British  government,  in  a  paroxysm 

March  J9,  n  . 

1814.  Fain,  Of  political  madness,  should  have  lent  the  aid  of  their 

'J{)1    SfJ8 

Castiereagh  fleet  to  the  French  army  to  wrest  that  noble  fortress  from 
571? 57 z.     their  natural  allies  the  Dutch,  and  restore  it  to  a  revolu- 
tionary dynasty  and  the  rule  of  the  tricolor  flag!"* 

*  .So  intent  was  Napoleon  on  the  preservation  of  Antwerp,  that  on  the  17th 
March,  the  very  dav  before  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allies  was  delivei  oil,  declining 
the  proposals  of  France,  Maret,  by  his  orders,  wrote  from  Rhcinis: — "The 
abandonment  of  all  their  conquests  by  the  English  is  a  real  concession  which 
his  Majesty  approves,  esjieciul/i/  if  it  run  br  combined  with  ((/trhnj  HH  A)i!ici:rj>. 
If  the  negotiation  is  to  be  broken  off,  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  be  on  the 
cession  of  our  strongholds,  and  the  evacuation  of  our  territory.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  abandon  Antwerp,  the  Emperor  requires  that  you  .shall  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  all  our  colonies,  including  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  adherence 
to  the  ba.-is  of  Frankfort  so  far  as  regards  Italy."— MARKT  to  L'AULAIXCOUKT, 
Rlicinix,  17t/i.  March  Ibl4  :  FAIN,  307,  308.  This  letter  did  not  reach  Caulain- 
court  till  the  congress  was  dissolved. 
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Napoleon's  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  strikiniflv  Htarac-     <'U\i'. 

I    \  \  \  \  1  I 

teristic  of  the  indomitable  iirmness  of  his  mind,  and  of 
that  mixture  of  confidence  in  his  powers  and  unbending 
rigidity  of  disposition,  which  had  so  long  contributed  to 
his  elevation.  On  all  sides  his  empire  was  crumbling  u 
around  him.  Above  a  third  of  France  had  been  wrested 
from  him  by  the  Allies,  without  firing  a  shot  :  Holland 
and  Flanders  were  lost,  Spain  had  been  torn  from  his 
arms,  Italy  was  melting  from  his  grasp,  and  Soult,  driven 
from  the  Pyrenees,  was  hardly  able  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Garonne  from  the  victorious  arms  of  the  English  and 
Spaniards.  Surrounded  bv  a  host  of  enemies,  the  most 
formidable  and  inveterate  which  Europe  had  ever  seen, 
France  was  reduced  to  its  ancient  and  narrow  limits, 
when  Laon  was  its  frontier,  the  Garonne  its  barrier 
stream,  before  .Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  XI.  extended 
its  frontiers  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon 
was  at  the  head  only  of  a  gallant  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  east  of  France,  and  fifty  thousand  in 
Languedoc,  when  four  hundred  thousand  effective  soldiers 
were  assembled  in  the  heart  of  France  to  beat  him  to  the 
ground.  Yet  in  this  desperate  situation  he  abated  nothing 
of  his  haughty  bearing  :  broke  off  the  congress  of  Chatillon, 
rather  than  surrender  Antwerp  and  Mantua:  retained 
seventy  thousand  of  his  best  troops  in  the  garrisons  of 
Spain  and  Germany,  to  preserve  the  means  of  renewing 
his  conquests;  and  voluntarily  risked  dethronement,  rather 
than  purchase  peace  by  the  reduction  of  his  empire  to 
the  limits  which  had  satisfied  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
lie  preferred  endangering  all,  in  his  own  words,  '•  to 
sitting  down  with  a  diminished  empire,  and  on  a  dis- 
honoured throne.'' 

"  Kt  (jiii  re^ne  nn  moment,  ainie  h  rcLrner  toujours: 
Mais  si  1'e.ssai  du  trone  en  fait  durer  1'envie 
Dans  lYmie  la  plus  haute  a  To^al  ck-  la  vie. 
Vn  rui  no  pour  hi  gloiro,  et  digne  de  sun  sort. 
A  la  honte  des.  fers  salt  pivicrer  la  inort." — CORM:II.I.K. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 


FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Ix  the  midst  of  the  general  wreck  of  his  empire,  it  was 

CHAP,    on  Paris,  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  the  centre  of  all  his 

.'political  ramifications,  that  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 

1*14'      was  fixed.      The  accounts  from  that  capital  were  snffi- 

Aiarminjr     cieiitlv  alarming.    Slowly,  indeed,  but  perceptibly,  and  at 

situation         t       .     •  "*  i  .  f.      I 

of  Paris,      last  m  an  alarming  manner,  the  vast  hosts  or  the  brand 
Atlas,        Army  were  approaching.     The  long  diversion  produced 
by  Blucher's  irruption  towards  Meaux,  had  in  a  manner 
left  the  road  to  Paris  open  to  Schwartzenberg.     Mac- 
donalcl,  Oudinot,  and  Gerard,  since  their  defeat  at  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  were  hardly  a  match  for  a  single  corps  of  the 
March  12.    allied  army;   Troyes  had  been  reoccupied ;   the  passage 
March  14.    of  the   Seine   had   been   forced   at  Nogent ;   their  light 
March  ir,.    cavalry  again  appeared  at  Fontainebleau  and  Xcmours; 
Proyins   was  threatened;    and   the  whole  body  of  their 
forces  might  be  at  Paris  on  the  20th.    The  near  approach 
of  such  formidable  masses,  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  the 
issue  of  the  battles  of  Craone  and  Laon,  the  fall  of  Lyons, 
the  occupation  of  Bordeaux,  and  proclamation   of  Louis 
XVIII.  there,  had  both  excited  unbounded  consternation 
among  the  imperial  functionaries,  and  awakened  enthu- 
siastic hopes  among  the  Royalist  party.      Their  commit- 
tees were  in  motion  in  all  the  provinces;   Paris  itself  was 
no  stranger  to  their  movements;  many  of  the  strongest 
heads   there   regarded    the    restoration  of  the   Bourbons 
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as  the  only  means  of  extricating  France  from  the  abyss     CHAP. 

i  •  *i       ',     i       i     r  n  c    ,i         i  ,    I. XXXVIII. 

into    which     it    had    fallen  ;     many    more    of    the    basest 

hearts   looked  to   it   as  the  securest   means  of  preserving, 
amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  their  individual  fortunes. 
Talleyrand,    the    Abbe    de    Pradt,    the    Duke  of  Dalberg, 
M.   de  .laiicourt,  were   in   secret  correspondence  with  the 
allied   headquarters;   and    M.  de  "\itrolles   had  communi- 
cated to  the  Kmperor  Alexander  the  feeling  entertained 
at  Paris  as  to  Napoleon's  being  the  only  bar  to  peace,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  a  restoration.     .Manned  at  the  dangers 
which    were1   accumulating   on    all   sides,    Prince    Joseph  172!  'cap.' 
urged   the  Kmprcss  to  write  secretly  to   her  father;   but  Kr;!u'ii.4ii!' 
she    refused    to    do    so    without    the    knowledge    of   tliCy!1^1^'1 
Emperor.      ( 'onsternation   or  hope  was  painted   in   every  ^'.'I1'1;,**'"- 
visage  ;    a   restless   disquietude    kept    the   people    in    the  Tiiie«,xvii. 
streets:   and  that  general  quiver  in  thought  was  pereep- oil' 514! 
tible,  which  is  the  invariable  precursor  of  revolution.1 

Amidst  so  many  dangers  which  pressed  on  all  sides, 
it  was  against  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  that  the  X;P,7 
Kmperor  deemed  it  first  expedient  to  march  ;  for  its  |",'; 
columns,  if  not  arrested,  might  be  in  Paris  in  three  davs.  £j 
To  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise  by  the  light  t^lbarclsthe 
troops  of  Blucher,  while  he  himself  was  engaged  in  com-  •M;udl  17- 
bating  the  I  i  rand  Army,  he  despatched  on  the  Kith  secret 
orders  to  Joseph,  to  send  off  the  Empress  and  King  of 
Koine  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  in  the  event  of 
Paris  being  threatened.  Having  taken  this  precaution, 
he,  on  the  dav  following,  left  Marmont  and  Mortier  at 
Bery-au-Bac  and  Kheims  with  twenty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  five  thousand  were  cavalrv,  and  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  make  head  against  Blucher  on  the  Aisne,  with 
instructions  to  retard  his  advance  as  much  as  possible, 
and  fall  back,  always  drawing  nearer  to  him,  towards 
Paris.  Meanwhile,  he  himself  set  out  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  about  twenty-six  thousand  strong  (including 
seven  thousand  on  their  road  from  Paris  under  Lefebvre 
Desnoucttcs),  of  which  seven  thousand  were  cavalrv,  to 


re  h 
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CHAP,    join  Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  and  drive  back  the  Grand 

-  _  '  Army  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     These   marshals  had 

'  4'      thirty-five   thousand   under   their   orders,   of   whom   ten 

thousand  were  cavalry  ;   so  that  to  attack  Schwart/enberg, 

who  had  above  a  hundred  thousand  combatants  under  his 

command,   Napoleon   had  only   sixty   thousand   men,  of 

whom  seventeen  thousand  were  horse.     On  the  Aisne  the 

disproportion  was  still  greater;  for  there  Blucher,  with 

above  a  hundred  thousand,  was  opposed  onlv  bv  Marmont 

and  Mortier  with  twenty  thousand  —  in  all,  eighty  thou- 

T-^'V17,1'  sand  against  two  hundred  thousand:  a  fearful  dispropor- 

1/4.    Koch,     .  ... 

ii;  57,  59.  tion,  especially  when  the  long  course  of  previous  victories 
•203,  211'.  and  admirable  quality  of  the  allied  troops  were  considered. 
Conq.e\-xiii.  Yet  was  it  not  so  decisive  as  to  relieve  the  generals 
'  from  serious  anxiety,  when  the  central  position  of  Xapo- 


ni'13u°3i5'  ^eon  was  taken  into  account,  the  devoted  valour  of  his 
DieGrosse  followers,   the  secresy  and  force  of  the  blows  which   he 

Chron.  in. 

63(5,  637.     dealt  out  in  all  directions,  the  resources  which  he  could 

liners,  xvn.  .  .  ,          .     .  i       i      •  T 

.514,  .521.     command  in  his  own  dominions,  and  their  own  distance 
326,329.     from  their  reserves,  their  parks  of  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies of  provisions.1 

The  French  troops  rested  the  first  niirht  at  Epernay  : 
And  fails  the  inhabitants  emptied  their  cellars  to  refresh  their 
t""\7ran,r  defenders  ;  and  for  a  few  hours  the  delicious  wines  of 
Champagne  made  the  soldiers  forget  their  fatigues,  the 
officers  their  anxieties.  On  the  18th  the  march  con- 
tinued towards  the  Aube,  and  the  army  slept  at  Ferc- 
Champenoise.  Napoleon  there  received  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon  ;  and  the  great 
probability  that  on  that  very  day  Caulaincourt's  countcr- 
project  had  been  rejected,  and  the  congress  broken  up. 
Nothing  disconcerted  by  this  intelligence,  which  cut  off 
his  last  hope  of  an  accommodation,  the  Emperor  held 
on  his  route,  hoping  to  fall  on  the  communications  and 
rear  of  Schwart/cnberg's  army,  which,  loosely  extended 
over  a  vast  front  nearly  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Fcrc-Champenoise  to  .Sens,  promised  to  present  some  of 
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its  corps,  isolated   from  the  rest  to  liis  strokes,      Fntelli-    THAI-. 
gence  of  the  approach  of  the  French    Kmporor  was  soon 
conveyed  to  the  allied  generals  by  the  admirable  horse- 
inen  who  formed  the  eyes  of  their  army;   hut  it  was  long 
before    they    would   give    any   credit  to    tlie   intelligence, 
deeming    him     fullv    occupied,    or    closely    followed,    In 
Bluchor.      At   length,   on    the    evening  of  the   18th,   the 
accounts    of    the    approach    of    large    bodies    having  the 
ensigns    of   the    Imperial   (iuard   among  them,    were    so 
alarming  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  accompanied  bv 
Prince.    Volkonsky,    came   up   with    all    imaginable   haste 
from  Troyes  to  Arcis,  where  Schwart/cnbcrg  lav  confined 
to  lied  by  the  gout.      Meeting  (ieneral  Toll,   the  quarter- 
master-genornl,  in  the  antechamber,  Alexander  said  with 
warmth      "  What  are  you  about  here  '.   we  may  lose  the 
whole   army."      "It    is   a   great   blessing,''   replied   Toll,  i  Dan.  -j»;i, 
"your  majesty  has  come;  wo  could   not  persuade   the  \j~\  ^-T"' 
generals   of  that;  but   now  you  will   set  all  to  rights."  ^i''1:,^ 
By   Alexander's    command,    orders   were    instantly   des-  ^'puii','!' 
patched  in   all  directions   for  the   army  to    concentrate  iii-:51i;- :;l7- 

,  liur-li.  L'IK. 

between  Troves  and  Pongy;    Wredes  corps  being  with- -i".  Vuir.,- 
drawn  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Aubc,  so  as  to  keep  posses- is i'Tiiiurs,' 
sion  of  Arcis,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  there,  with  all  523."'" 
his  troops.1 

J  lad  Napoleon  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  or  even 
been  aware,  with  the  troops  lie  actually  had,  of  the  dis-  \!tp,",fcon 
jointed  state   of  the   allied  army,   and   the  panic  which'"'']0" .„„, 
prevailed  at  headquarters,  he  might  possibly,  by  pursuing 
his  inarch  direct  on  Arcis,  have  routed  AVrede,  and  fallen8 

o 

headlong,  bv  the  i^reat  road  to  Troyes,  into  the  verv  centre 

C? '          «/  O  *>  %i 

of  the  allied  army.  In  the  critical  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Chatillon,  and  the  known  timidity  of  the  Aus- 
trian councils,  the  effect  of  such  a  success  might  have  been 
incalculable.  Ignorant,  however,  of  the  pri/e  almost 
within  his  grasp,  or  deeming  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  snatch  it,  Napoleon,  instead  of  descending  the  course 
of  the  Aubc,  and  moving  direct  on  Arcis,  turned  aside  to 
VOL.  xni.  Ji 
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CHAP,    his  right  to  Plancy,  in  order  to  secure  his  junction  with 
•  Arnfdormhl   and  Oudinot,  who,  having  received  orders  to 
lsl4-      meet  him  near  Arcis,  had  marched  that  morning  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Provins.     The  French  light  cavalry 
passed  the  Aube,  crossed  the  Seine  at  Mcry,  traversed 
the  yet  smouldering  ruins  of  that  town,  and  at  Chatrcs 
regained  the  great  road  from  Troves  to  Paris.     The  junc- 
tion of  his  troops  was  now  secure,  and  Xapoleon  would 
soon  be  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  and  pre- 
pared, when  Lcfebvre  Desnouettcs  came  up,  with  seven 
thousand  more,  to   give   battle.      But  the   surprise  was 
over;  his  plan  of  attack  was  seen;  the  allied  corps  were 
rapidly  concentrating;  and  Schwartzenbcrg,  ably  repair- 
ing his  former  error  of  undue  extension,  had  stopped  the 
retreat,  and  given  orders  to  the  troops  to  unite  in  advance, 
i  Dun.  21:3,  between  Arcis  and  Plancy,  and  attack  the  enemy  during 
i7tt,  177.""'  lns  passage  of  the  Aube.     By  this  vigorous  and  well-timed 
63°chbu'r"h!  change  of  operations,  the  initiative  was  taken  from  Xapo- 
leon and  sained  by  the  allied  irencrals;  the  concentration 

\  alciuini,  •> 

JK  ]?!<;,  i;;o.  Of  their  army  was  effected  in  advance  instead  of  retreat; 
and  they  were  put  in  a  condition  at  once  to  bring  the 

'  enemy  to  a  general  battle,  with  every  advantage  on  their 
side  arising  from  a  decisive  superiority  of  numbers.1 

Xapoleon  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  resumption 
of  the  offensive  by  the  Austrian  general.    He  had  expected, 

"  from  the  information  communicated  by  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot,  to  have  found  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Paris; 
and  well  knowing  the  Austrian  nervousness  about  being 
turned,  he  had  calculated,  not  without  reason,  on  arrest- 
ing them  by  falling  on  their  communications.  Xow,  how- 

.  ever,   the   stroke  had  failed:    the   turn    to   the  right  at 

>_  Plancy  had  given  them  time  to  concentrate  their  armv, 
and  all  hope  of  reaching  their  rear  was  postponed,  if 
not  lost.  Persuaded,  however,  that  it  was  by  such  a 
maiKL'iivrc  only  that  their  enormous  masses  could  be 

'  forced  back,  the  Emperor  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing their  right;2  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  push  for- 
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ward  his  left,  remount  the  course  of  the  Aube  by  Arris,    THAI-. 

<•       -c  i)  \    i  1,1  i. \\.\\  in. 

as  rar,  it   necessarv,  as   liar-sur-Aube;   and   thus  at  once  . 

threaten  (Jhamnont  and  their  communications  with  the 
Rhine,  and  recover  his  own  with  his  garrison  on  that 
river  and  the  Meuse.  On  the  L'Oth,  accordingly,  the 
whole  army  marched  bv  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  up 
the  stream,  and  the  advanced  guard  came  opposite  to 
Arris  at  ten  o'clock. 

That  town  was  immediately  occupied  ;  and  Napoleon, 
who  had  ascended  the  left  bank  from  Planry,  with  a  body  X;,IM, I;,,,,  ;s 
of  cavalry,  coming  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  held  ^j}^  l.^~(( 
a  council  of  war  with  his  principal  marshals  and  irenerals  tl;rAl"-uiuu 

'  iUlVilllCU. 

as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.     The  report  of -Miirch -°- 
the  inhabitants  was  unanimous  that  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Allies  had  been  arrested  ;   that  >Schwart/cn- 
berg,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  was  within  a  few 
miles,  screened  only  by  the  intervening  hills  ;  and  that 
before  two  hours  had  elapsed  Arcis  would  be  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  their  columns.     Napoleon,  conceiving  it 
impossible   that   the   Austrian   generalissimo   could  have 
adopted  so  able  and  vigorous  a  resolution  as  that  of  sud- 
denly  stopping  his  retreat,   and  converging  with  all  his 
force  to  the  decisive  point,  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
they  were  in  full  retreat,  and  that  the  troops  before  him 
were  onlv  a  rearguard:  lie  summoned  up  accordingly  all1  Fain, ] so, 
his  troops,  crossed  them  over  the  Aube  at  Arcis  as  they  ^;.^  W' 
arrived,  and  gave  orders  to  continue  the  pursuit  with  the  •ji'ri'.'-ji:. 
utmost  vigour  on  the  road  to  Troves,     lie  was  only  con- o'"^]!;^' 
vinced  of  his  mistake  when,  on  the  firing  of  three  guns  ^(j,',^' 
from  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  eneim  's  cavalry,  < ',',"'.:»• 1V- 
the  heads  of  his  columns,  converging  on  all  sides  towards  Kod'.n.i'/j. 
Arcis,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  swelling  .v.u,  .vji;. " 
hills  lyinu'  on  the  westward  of  the  town^ 

In  effect,  Schwart/enberg's  dispositions  had  now  brought 
the  whole  Grand  Army  upon  Napoleon  ;   and  the  move-  Kffe.Vof 
ment  of  the  latter  upon  Arcis,  instead  of  directing  his  ^ 
forces  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  a  retreating  and  dis-  w 
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CHAP,     jointed  host,  as  he  expected,  had  placed  him  immediately 

rvvwrrr  *" 

_'  against  the  front  of  a  superior  and  concentrated  advancing 
1S14-  one.  The  Prince-Royal  of  AYiirtemberg,  Racffskoi,  and 
Giulay  had  marched  at  daybreak  from  Troves  upon 
Plancy,  while  AVredc  occupied  Arcis  with  an  advanced 
guard,  and  the  Guards  and  reserve  came  up  to  Onjon.  At 
ten  o'clock,  \Vrede's  advanced  guard,  agreeably  to  orders, 
evacuated  that  town,  and  retired  towards  the  south  by  the 
road  of  Troves  ;  and  this  retrograde  movement  it  was 
which  made  Napoleon  conceive  that  he  had  only  a  slender 
rearguard  before  him.  Meanwhile,  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  arrived  on  the  heights  of  Menil-la-Com- 
tcsse,  where  the  Russian  Guards  were  posted;  and  the 
former,  immediately  dismounting,  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  with  Barclay  dc  Tolly.  "  These  gentlemen,'' 
said  the  Emperor,  looking  to  the  Austrian  generals,  "have 
made  my  head  half  grey.  Napoleon  will  amuse  us  here 
with  insignificant  movements,  and  meanwhile  march  the 
main  body  of  his  forces  on  Brienne,  and  fall  on  our  com- 
munications." Ilis  anxiety  the  preceding  two  nights  had 
been  excessive,  and  he  had  rightly  divined  the  French 
Emperor's  intentions  ;  but  the  digression  of  the  latter  to 
Plancy  had  given  Schwartzenberg  time  to  concentrate, 
and  a  vigorous  offensive  was  about  to  terminate  the  long 
irresolution  of  the  Austrian  councils.1 

Napoleon's  position  was  now  in  the  highest  degree 
c-  critical.  lie  had  not  above  twenty  thousand  men  in 
hand.  Ney's  infantry  on  the  left  were  pushed  on  to  Torcy ; 
Sebastiani's  cavalry  in  the  centre  were  in  front  of  Arcis  ; 
Eriant's  division  of  the  Old  Guard  was  close  at  hand ; 
but  that  was  all.  The  battle  commenced  by  a  skirmish 
on  the  outposts  between  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies  under 
Kaisaroffand  that  of  the  Ercnch  led  by  Sebastiani.  Gradu- 
ally several  batteries  of  horse-artillery  were  brought  up  on 
both  sides,  fresh  squadrons  advanced  to  the  support  of 
cither  party,  and  in  the  end  a  serious  cavalry  action  took 
place.  The  French  horsemen,  though  inferior  to  none  in  the 
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\vorltl  in  audacity  and  prowess,  were  overmatched  in  mini-    m\i'. 

i       1*1-  i    i  •        it-  r    •       i  -\x.\\  HI. 

l>oi'  l»\r  then1  opponents,  and  driven  hack  in  great  contusion 

to  the  bridge  of  Areis.  Xapoleon,  who  was  on  the  other 
side,  instantly  rode  forward  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
already  all  luit  choked  up  with  fugitives,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  see  which  of  you  will  pass 
before  me."  These  words  arrested  the  flight  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  division  Friant  passed  the  bridge,  traversed 
the  streets  of  Arcis  in  double-quick  time,  formed  at  its 
other  extremity,  and  by  their  heavy  fire  drove  back  the 
allied  horse.  Meanwhile  a  bloody  combat  had  commenced 
on  the  .French  left,  between  AVrede  and  Xev  ;  the  for- 
mer endeavouring  to  storm,  the  latter  to  defend,  the 
village  of  Torcv.  An  Austrian  battalion,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, made  itself  master  of  that  important  post,  which  '  i>au.  -v.?, 
would  have  opened  to  the  allied  right  under  \Vrede  the  Tv.^;:."" 
direct  road  to  Arcis:  but  Xey's  men  speedily  drove  them  ['xi'1'  KUC'I. 
out.  AY  rede  again  retook  it  \viththree  battalions;  but  ^'>;1'.|'i;  'I1,1;, 

Xapoleou  immediately  brought  up  a  body  of  his  Guards,  y(iliJLT"- 

.  .         .  ^    .      .  .   >i"i'ff)  iv-  ", 

which  a  second  time  regained  it,  and  maintained  their  ,-"•*.  •_'!>.-,.__ 

post   until   nightfall,   despite   the   utmost   efforts   of   the  .v_'7,  :^i. 
1  Bavarians  and  Austrians.1 


rFhe  position  of  the  French  was  now  extrcmelv  s 

.      .  . 

and  well  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  superiority  of  Position^  of 
numbers  which  the  Allies  enjoyed.  Their  armv  occupied 
a  semicircular  position  facing  outwards,  with  each  flank 
resting  on  the  river  Aube,  so  as  to  be  secure  against 
being  turned  :  while  in  their  rear  was  the  town  of  Arcis, 
which  would  form  a  secure  place  of  defence  in  case  of 
disaster.  The  Allies  formed  a  much  larger  concave  semi- 
circle facing  in  \vards  —  \Vrede  being  on  the  right,  the 
liussian  reserves  and  Guards  under  Harclav  in  trie  centre, 
Kaisaroff,  with  the  allied  horse,  on  the  left.  If  the  whole 
left  had  been  able  to  get  up  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the 
action  around  Arcis,  the  battle  would  have  been  as  gene- 
ral, and  possibly  as  decisive,  as  that  of  Leipsic,  to  which, 
as  regarded  the  respective  positions  of  the  French  and 
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CHAP.     Allies,  it  bore  a  very  close  resemblance.     But  the  corps 
LXXXN  in.  Q£  tjic  princc_R0yai  Of  AViirtembcrg  was  absent  on  the 

ltiu-  side  of  Plancy,  opposed  to  the  French  cavalry  of  the 
Guard,  where  it  was  engaged  only  in  an  inconsiderable 
skirmish,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  on  his  part  of 
a  few  pontoons.  Thus  nearly  a  third  of  the  allied  army 
was  absent  till  the  very  close  of  the  day.*  Napoleon 
took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  maintain  his 

e, 

position  before  Arcis  till  nightfall,  and  seventy  guns, 
placed  in  front  of  his  right,  ploughed  with  fearful  effect 
through  the  squadrons  of  the  Allies.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  Prince-Royal  of  AYurtemberg  was  known  to  be 
approaching,  Schwartzenberg  ordered  the  Guards  and 
reserve  to  advance  ;  the  cannon  were  all  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  a  general  attack  commenced.  As  the  Russian 
batteries  of  the  Guard  passed  the  Emperor  at  full  speed, 
he  bade  them  remember  Leipsic  :  and  soon  the  thunder 
of  their  guns  was  heard  above  the  loudest  roar  of  the 
combat.  The  sun  was  now  setting,  darkness  was  stealing- 
over  the  heavens,  Arcis  and  Torcy  were  wrapped  in  flames, 
the  Russian  horse-artillery  on  the  allied  left  reduced  the 
French  cannon  to  silence,  and  their  long  array  of  guns, 
advancing  to  the  front  of  the  semicircle  of  heights  which 
surround  the  town,  played  with  terrible  effect  on  the  dense 
columns  of  the  French  which  encircled  its  walls.  The 
isi.  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  now  de- 


an, 


Heaurhji.  sccncled  from  the  heights  of  Menil-la-Comtesse,  and  fol- 
iVf1:'^-1"^"'  lowed  the  reserves  into  action  ;  behind  them  came  a 
c  brigade  of  the  Prussian,  and  the  red  Cossacks  of  the 
Russian  Guard,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  trum- 
pets and  the  war-songs  of  the  desert.1 

On  the  side  of  the  French  the  scene  was  as  mournful 
as  on  the  allied  it  was  animating.  Motionless,  but  un- 
daunted, the  troops  stood  under  the  terrible  cannonade  ; 
with  the  instinct  of  discipline  the  ranks  closed  up  as  fast 
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as  chasms  wen;  made  ;    the  officers  exposed   themselves    rn.\r. 
like  the  privates,  the  generals  as  the  officers.      Xapoleon  L 
was  repeatedly  in  imminent  danger,  both  from  the  charges 
of  cavalry  and  fire  of  artillery  :   many  of  his  staff  were  inmm,,,. 
killed  or  wounded  ;   a  bomb  fell   at   his  side,  he  calmly  N'^',]',.,',',!, 
waited  its  explosion,  which  covered  him  with  smoke  and 
dust,  and  wounded  his  horse  ;   he  mounted  another  and  ' : 
maintained  his  position.      "  Fear  nothing,"  said  he  to  the 
generals,  who  urged  him  to  retire  ;   "the  bullet  is  not  vet 
cast  which  is  to   kill  me."      lie  seemed  to   court  rather 
than    to   shrink  from   death  ;    his  air   was    resolute,  but  , 

1   Dan.  '_'•  '.>, 

sombre;  and  as  long  as  the  battle  raged,  by  the  light  of--'"-    '•';"», 
the  burning  houses  behind,  and  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  iv:iVii.~ii. 
guns  in  front,  he  continued  with  undaunted  resolution   to  v~,,i,i."..' 
face  the  hostile  batteries.      This  dreadful  cannonade  con-  K^'i^n''!,-.'), 
tinned  till  ten  at  night,  when  it  died  away  from  mutual  'i'f's-':"-!-""' 
exhaustion,  and  the  arrival  of  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  with  '.',:<  '•  •; 

(  liroli.  iv. 

a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men,  together  with  a  Jl'>-~+- 
nocturnal   irruption    by  Sebastian!   on    Kaisaroff,   which  iw, 
was  repulsed,  terminated  the  day.1 

Both  parties  slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  neither 
could  claim  any  decided  advantage;  for  if,  on  the  one  onw  ,',i 
hand,  the  French  had  been  stopped  in  their  advance,  and 
thrown  back  on  the  defensive  around  the  walls  of  Arcis  ; 
on  the  other,  the  Allies,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
ber, had  not  been  able  to  force  their  position  there,  or 
drive  them  over  the  Aubc.  On  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  up  all  their  remote 
detachments,  and  concentrate  their  army  ;  and  a  general 
and  decisive  battle  on  the  succeeding  day  was  uni- 
versally anticipated.  At  daybreak  the  whole  army 

-71.      Fain, 
isi,  1- 
Vaud. 


was  in  line,  and  stood  in  the  following  order: — \Vrede  ",/'"1'  '" 


was  at  Chaudre,  in  front  of  the  blood-stained  ruins  of  ^L 
Torcy  ;    the   hereditary   Prince   of    \Vlirtcmberg   at   the  j,|  } 
hamlet  of  Menil,  Giulay  on  his  left,  and  then  RaefFskoi  &>".  *"-'. ' 
with  his  Russians/     The  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers  were  ;:.  is?, 
in  the  second  line,  behind  the  centre,  at  Menil-la-Com- 


retreat. 
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CHAP,    tesse.     On  the  side  of  Xapolcon,  the  troops  stood  on  the 

LXXXVIII.  ,     .  .    •      i  i      A       '  1-14-1 

-  same  ground,  in  a  semicircle  around  Arcis,  which  they 

lsl4-  had  occupied  on  the  preceding  day,  with  but  little  addi- 
tion;* for  though  Oudinot  had  come  up  during  the  night, 
and  Macdonald  was  approaching,  yet  their  forces,  nearly 
thirty  thousand  strong,  were  still  stationed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river. 

It  was  an   aM'ful   and  yet  animating  siirht  when  the 
i->. 

The  French  rising  sun  glittered  on  the  low  swelling  hills  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  of  Arcis.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  two  sides,  trained  to  the  most  perfect 
discipline,  but  animated  by  burning  passions,  were  drawn 
up,  gaxing  at  each  other,  at  a  very  short  distance,  without 
moving  from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  placed.  The 
soldiers  stood  at  ease,  but  with  their  muskets  at  their 
shoulders:  the  cavalry  were  for  the  most  part  dismounted, 
but  every  bridle  was  over  the  horseman's  arm  ;  the  slow 
matches  were  burning  at  the  guns  in  front  of  the  lines  ; 
a  word  from  cither  commander  would  at  once  have  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war,  and  roused  a  dreadful  combat. 
Yet  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  scarcely  a  movement 
seen,  in  cither  army.  Motionless,  yet  ever  in  perfect 
array,  the  vast  masses  stood  fronting  each  other ;  not  a 
gun  was  fired,  not  a  voice  was  raised  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
both  hosts,  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  moment 
which  was  to  decide  the  conflict  of  twenty  years,  were  too 
deeply  affected  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  But 
hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  any  movement 
being  attempted  on  either  side,  until  the  long  suspense 
had  made  the  very  hearts  of  the  soldiers  to  ache,  and 
their  spirit  to  sink  within  them  at  danger  long  fronted, 
hope  long  deferred,  f  At  one  time  a  large  part  of 

'  Lefebvre  Desnouette's  detachment,  7 '"><">< I  strong,  had  joined  them  ;  but, 
"ii  the  other  hand,  tLo  loss  in  the  day's  lighting  had  been  severe. — TJIIKKS, 
xvii.  •!'•'>'!. 

•\  The  great  re  pad  from  Arcis-sur-Aube  to  Chauinont  passes  through  Hie 
'•'•litre:  ul  the  allieel  position,  in  the  winding  swcvp  which  it  makes  tip  sur- 
iiK'Uiit  the  height*  that  bound  the  valley  of  tin;  Aubo  to  the  soiith-wi'st  of  the. 
town.  Of  the  innumerable  traveller.-;  who  pass  over  the  field,  how  few  think 
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Oudinot  s   corps   \vas   brought    across,    and   there   seemed    CHAP. 
every   appearance   of  the   action    commencing  :    but   that 
\vas  onlv  a  feint  :    a  second  bridge  had  meanwhile   been 
thrown  over  the  Aube;   and  at  OIK;  in  the  afternoon  the 

equipages    were  seen    defiling   to   the    rear,    and  decided 

•  P        i       A-  '  ''' 

symptoms  ot  a  retreat  were  manifested.     JNo  movement  •_'?:;. 

could  be  conceived  more  hazardous  in  presence  of  nearly  K.M'I,  . 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  ready  to  fall  on  and  crush   the 


'  '-''  -• 


Van.!. 


rearguard  after  half  the  armv  had  passed.      Such  was  the.1,5,1"'-]',;  -^ 
respect,  however,  inspired  bv  the  verv  name  of  Napoleon,  'j.'-/531: 

.  .  "  '  aVni  MM, 

and  tlit'  imposing  arrav  which   his  forces   made  around  ;i;  |;;7- 
Arcis,  that  it  was  not  till   three  o'clock  that  Sclnvartzcn-  5&J. 
berg  gave  the  signal  for  attack.1 

The  troops  on    all    sides   immediately   advanced,  pre- 
ceded bv  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  opened  their  T:..-  IY.M.II 
lire  at  the  same  instant.      Pahlen,  with  Raeil'skoi's,  cavalrv,  attacked!  " 
attacked  on  the  allied  left,  the  Prince  of  Wiirtembcrg  in 
the  centre  :    and  soon  the  moving  batteries  approached 
so  near  that  their  balls  crossed  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions over  the  town  :  bombs  fell  in  several  streets  and  on 
both  the  bridges,  and  manv  houses  took  fire.    If  the  Aus- 
trian general  had  advanced  two  hours  earlier  to  the  attack, 
it  must  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  triumph  which,  in  a 
similar  situation  at  Fricdland,-  Xapoleon  had  gained  over  -jV  ;%',-,<:!' 
an  armv  of  Russians  of  much  the  same  strength  as  that  :!F;i;n.  ]«, 
he  himself  now  commanded.*     But  the  attack  had  been  -27  x,  -21  i  ' 
deferred  too  late  for  decisive  success  :  a  large  part  of  the  Hi"liiur./ii!' 
French  army  had  passed  over  before  the  combat  became  ^  o._,:,Vo:V:l; 
serious  ;   and  the  rearguard  under  Oudinot  maintained  so  .l,'.1,',')tl';','v|"' 
irallant  a  resistance   that  it  was   dark  before  the  allied 
troops  approached  Arcis.3     Prince  Eugene  of  \\iirtem-  ;X^, 
berg's  men  at  length  drove  back  Oudinot,  and  broke  into  533' 
the  town  close  after  the  French  rearguard,  which  rushed 

of  the  memorable  .-ci'iio.  di  cisivo  of  the  late  of  Nupoleuii  and  the  Revolution, 
of  which  it  wa.s  the  theatre  !  —  7Y/v</;/"/  <>li*crnifl'ni. 

*  The  relative  .-strength  of  the  Freneli  and  I'ai-siai).<  at  Frieilluiul  \v:i.s  alinost 
exactly  the  fame  a.s  that  of  the  Allies  and  French  at  Arui*  ;  the  French  had 
eighty  thousand,  and  the  lius.~ians  iiity  thousand. 


(  'Ill-oil.    IV. 

. 

' 
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CHAP,    towards  the  bridges  ;  their  cavalry  crossed  at  a  ford  ;  the 

_U .'bridge  was  blown  up  ;  a  desperate  conflict  took  place  in 

'u'  the  streets ;  and  numbers  were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim 
across  after  the  arch  was  cut  away.  During  the  whole 
night,  however,  the  French  kept  up  so  heavy  a  cannonade 
from  the  opposite  bank  that  all  attempts  to  restore  it 
proved  ineffectual  ;  and  before  morning  dawned,  Napo- 
leon was  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Vitry,  leaving  only 
a  powerful  rearguard  in  front  of  Arcis  to  retard  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  * 

Though  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  was  not  attended 
Napoleon's  witli  anv  brilliant  trophies  taken  in  the  field,  yet  it  was 
the  march  to  followed  by  decisive  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  four  thousand  men,  of 
whom  eight  hundred  were  prisoners,  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  that  of  the  Allies  was  as  great.  But  its  imme- 
diate result  was  to  throw  Napoleon  upon  the  eccentric 
line  of  operations  which  immediately  led  to  his  fall.  His 
meditated  project  of  falling  upon  the  rear  and  communi- 
cations of  the  Grand  Army  had  wholly  failed  :  his  cross- 
march  to  riancy  had  given  them  time  to  concentrate,  and 
he  had  been  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  by  main 
force  into  the  allied  lines.  It  had  been  completely  proved 
that  his  strength  was  unequal  to  hurtling  against  their 
immense  masses  when  drawn  together.  Nothing  remained 
but  still  to  threaten  their  communications  ;  to  draw  near 
to  the  garrisons  of  the  frontier,  from  which  those  supplies 
of  veteran  troops  could  be  obtained  which  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  to  further  the 
efforts  of  the  insurgent  bodies  of  peasantry,  who,  inflamed 
bv  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  irritated  bv  the  pillage  of  the 
allied  troops,  were  waiting  only  the  signal  of  his  advance 
to  commence  a  murderous  guerilla  warfare  on  their  flanks 
and  rear.  "I*  To  do  this,  however,  required  an  immense 
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sacrifice-  -it  was  necessary  to  inarcli  direct  towards  the    fin.\r. 

1>i'  i        i  i  *  i  i    /*  r    i  >       *  f        i  i         i  '          I  *  X  X  \  \  1  1  1  , 

vlune,   and   abandon   the   uelencc  ol   1  aris  ;   tor  the  hm- 

peror's  annv  was  so  sorely  reduced  in   numbers,  that  to      1"n- 
divide  was  to  destrov  it.      Moreover,  the  success  of  the 
measure  depended  entirely  on   the  formation,  liv  the  aid 
of  the  disengaged  garrisons,  of  such  an  imposing  force  on 
the  enemy's  communications  as  would  command  attention, 
and   entirely  withdraw  them  from  any  movement  on  the 
capital.      Impressed  with   these   ideas,  on  which  he  had  '  Fain,  UM, 
long   meditated,   and    which,   situated    as    lie    was,    were  -Ji'',',   .1,  ,',',''.' 
unquestionably  well  founded,  Napoleon,  on  leaving  Arcis,  K.'.i'i'  ',','';;]', 
f  taking  the  road  either  to  Chalons,  from  whence  |;4V>]  ""4,; 


o 


he    had   come,  or  to  Paris,  l»v  which   it  was   expected   he  ('1;"'V 

1  _  -!  Ix  I 

would   retire,   moved    on    the    chattMue    of   Yitrv   direct  in.  ;v. 
towards   the    Rhine,   and    sent    orders   to   3Iarmont    and  :.:; 
Mortier  to   join   him  by  Chalons.1  •- 

rl'he  Emperor's  iirst  day's  march  was  to  the  environs  of 
Yitrv.     Nev  was  sent  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town   to  Napok-mfs 
summon  it  to  surrender,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  D^ier.'0  ' 
put  the  whole  garrison,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  to  the  "M 
sword.      After  some  hesitation,  however,  the  governor,  p^uNi 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  Muni.  -2::. 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  resolved  to  stand  the  ha/ard  .-^'{'"K'.K'I,, 
of  an  assault,  and  manfully  held  out.      This  check,  which  i^',',^-/;, 
Napoleon  had  not  anticipated,  disarranged  his  plans:   for  ]i;'(;;  vDl° 
he   was   in    no    condition    either   to    batter   its    walls    or  rl" 
attempt  an  escalade."    Turning  aside,  therefore,  from  thi 
unprofitable  attempt,  he  next  day  continued  his  march,  537^541?' 
and  reached  St  Di/ier,  where  headquarters  were  cstab- 

tlic  Kittle  of  Craone.  and  orders  were  at  that  time  sent  to  the  crarrNons  to  hold 
themselves  in  rcadiiu-ss  ti.i  join  him.  The  defeat  uf  Laun  rendered  it.-  iii.  me- 
diate execution  imj.os.-ible.  But  at  llhcim.s  he  matured  hi.-  plan:  and  although 
diverted  from  it  at  the  moment  l>y  Schwartzcuborg's  a'lvaiK-e  towards  Paris,  lie 
iio\v  proeeeiled  to  put  it  in  execution.  —  See  Tin:.  us.  xvii.  4:5^.  ,'il-J,  ,','M. 

*  "  I  marched  on  St  Di/ier,"  said  Napoleon  aftcrwarils  at  Kiba,  to  (Icneral 
Kohler.  the  Austrian  commissioner.  •'  because  twenty  experiments  had  con- 
vinced me  that  1  had  only  to  send  a  few  hussars  on  your  line  of  communica- 
tion, in  order  to  spread  di.-may  amoni:.-t  you.  (  »n  this  occasion  I  stood  on.  it 
with  my  whole  army,  but  you  never  troubled  your  heads  about  me  :  'twas 
because  the  devil  had  possession  of  you."  —  DAMLLF^KY,  271). 
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niAp.    lislicd  for  the  niirht.     He  was  there  joined  by  Caulain- 

T  X  \\VTTT 

'  court,  with  intelligence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  congress 

*u'  of  Chatillon.  This  portentous  event,  combined  with  the 
hopelessness  of  the  war,  and  seeming  extravagance  of  the 
march  towards  the  Rhine,  completed  the  discouragement 
of  the  generals  and  officers. 

They  saw  no  end  to  the  campaign,  no  fruit  for  their 
Kxtreme  toils  or  their  blood.  Instead  of  defending  Paris,  they 
were  marching  towards  Germany  :  the  capital  of  their 
country,  their  homes,  their  hearths,  would  become  the 
prey  of  the  enemy ;  while  all  that  was  dear  to  them  was 
lost,  they  were  plunging  anew  into  an  endless  warfare,  to 
which  they  could  see  neither  an  issue  nor  an  object.  A 
revolution  was  openly  spoken  of,  even  at  headquarters, 
as  a  possible,  perhaps  a  probable  contingency;  the  obsti- 
nacy which  had  refused  the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies 
was  universally  condemned ;  many  doubted  the  Emperor's 
sanity  of  mind.  "  Where  is  this  to  end?  Whither  are 
we  marching?  If  he  falls,  shall  we  fall  with  him  V  was 
universally  asked.  Disregarding  these  murmurs  and  dis- 
contents, with  the  existence  of  which  he  was  only  par- 
tially acquainted,  Xapolcon  spread  out  his  wings  on  either 
side  from  St  ])izicr  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  headquarters  being 
established  at  Doulcvant ;  and  the  light  cavalry  having  got 
on  ^c  gi'cat  road  to  Langres,  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies, 
and  on  their  principal  line  of  communication,  entered 

I  i 

Chaumont,  captured  a  pontoon  train  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  and  spread  terror 
from  Troyes  to  Yesoul.1 

Great  was  the  astonishment  in  the  allied  army  when 
they  beheld  the  French  columns  retreating,  not  towards 
the  capital,  but  the  Rhine.  A  Cossack  who  first  brought 
in  the  intelligence,  was  so  confounded  that  he  said,  "The 
enemy  is  retreating,  not  on  Paris,  but  on  Moscow."  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  French  line  of 
march  Mas  decidedly  taken  ;  and  Schwart/enberg,  sus- 
pecting it  was  a  feint,  and  desirous  at  all  events  to  be 
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near  the  enemy  and  keep  his  own  troops  together,  crossed    m  \r 
,  ,.  i  •  ;     •   '       i    i        ,.      i. \\.\vi  n. 

the  greater  part  ot  his  army  over  at  Arcis,  and  tin1  adja- 
cent fords,  leaving  (! inlay  alone,  with  the  rearguard,  to 
retain  possession  of  the  bridge.  On  the  day  following  Ins 
troops  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy's  rearguard;  and 
some  squadrons  of  cavalry  having  succeeded  in  routing  a 
detachment  of  French  horse  at  Sommepuis,  which  guarded 
a  park  of  guns,  the  ]>ieces,  in  number  thrce-and-twenty, 
were  taken,  and  four  hundred  prisoners.  Hut  what  was 
of  far  more  importance,  despatches  from  Napoleon's  head- 
quarters were  intercepted,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
dc:-ign  of  moving  on  >St  Di/ier,  and  falling  on  the  com- M:m-h  ±?. 
munications  of  the  (irand  Army.  (Jn  these  letters  be- 
ing taken,  they  were  straightway  forwarded  to  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  deemed  them  of  such  importance 
that  he  immediately  had  them  forwarded  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Pongv.  A  council  of  the  allied  chiefs  was 
immediately  held,  when  it  was  decided  to  move  towards 
Chalons,  and  unite,  in  rear  of  Napoleon,  with  lUucher, 
whose  advanced  guard  was  known  to  be  approaching  that 
place.  The  next  morning,  as  the  Russian  Emperor  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  were  on  the  march,  two  more 
intercepted  letters  were  brought  to  them.  They  proved  i  D,™.  27-., 
to  be  a  secret  despatch  from  Savary,  giving  the  most  r^V  .lo"';'1' 
deplorable  account,  both  of  the  total  exhaustion  of  re-  j$"th."4'.Jn> 
sources  and  the  shaken  state  of  the  public  mind  at  Paris,  '),ioGr'.'"° 

1  _  C  111  nil.   in. 

and   a   private  letter  from   Napoleon   to   Marie    Louise,  J !>•'.''  ii"-.. 

l    .         .  ,      ,  c,        -,^.     .  ,  Tlilcrs.  xvii. 

announcing   his   intended    movement   on   fet  JJizier,  and  514.  :>:><). 
design  to  draw  near  to  the  strong  places  on  the  frontier.1  * 

*  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  was  in  these  terms:  — 
"'My  love  !  1  have  lieen  for  some  days  constantly  on  hor.seback  ;  on  the  '2<nh 
I  took  Areis-sur-Anl>e.  The  enemy  attacked  me  there  at  eiurht  nV-lm-k  in  the 
evening;  I  be:it  liini  the  same  evening  ;  I  took  two  gun-,  and  retook  two. 
The  next  day  the  enemy's  army  put  itself  in  battle  array  to  protect  the  march 
of  its  columns  on  Brienne  aiul  liar-snr-Aul'e  ;  and  1  re-olved  to  appniaL-li  the 
Murne,  and  its  environs,  in  order  to  drive  them  further  from  Paris,  li\- 
approaching  my  own  fortilied  places.  This,  evening  I  shall  beat  Stl>i/ier. 
Farewell,  my  love  !  Fmbraee  my  smi  •  "—  ^l'1'  I'riifiHKHSii's  Ojicml'itin*  <,f  ///•• 
.•1/'';C(/  Ai-1,11/  in  l'i-'iit<-r}  :;:j'.i.  A',..  14  ;  and  i  ).v.\n.::r.-KY.  '2t~>.  It  is.  ivmarkable 
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CHAP.        These  important  letters  reached  Alexander  at  l)am- 

! '  picrre  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     They  had  hardly 

!Ui4-     been  read   over,  when   despatches    arrived   from    Count 

important    Palileii,  with  intelligence  of  his  having,  on  the  road  from 

war'at  the    Arcis  to  Chalons,  fallen  in  with  Chcrnichetf  at  the  head 

quarter^1"  of   Bluclicr's    advanced   guard  ;    and  tliat   tlic   army   of 

Silesia  had  advanced  from  Laon  to  Rheims  and  Epernay, 

and  occupied  Chalons.     Thus  at  the  very  moment  that 

Napoleon  had  withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  Paris, 

and  marched  towards  the  Rhine,  the  heads  of  Schwart- 

zenbcrg's  and  Blucher's  armies  had  effected  a  junction  in 

his  rear,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  stood 

*_•        •/ 

between  him  and  the  capital  !  Accounts  at  the  same 
time  arrived  of  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux  by  the  British 
troops,  and  the  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants.  This  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  important  events  led  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  had  come  on  to  Sommepuis,  musing  on 
them  by  the  way,  to  call  in  Prince  Yolkonskv,  Count 
Barclay,  and  Generals  Uiebitch  and  Toll,  who  all  took 
part  in  the  memorable  council  which  followed.  Alex- 
ander, adhering  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  all  along 
maintained,  that  the  real  object  of  the  war  was  to  destroy 
the  military  power  of  Xapolcon,  at  first  stated  that  he 
thought  the  most  advisable  course  would  be  to  unite  with 
Blucher  at  Vitry,  pursue  the  French  Emperor,  and  attack 
him  wherever  they  should  find  him.  "  AVo  have  to 
choose,  however,  between  that,"  he  added,  "  and,  conceal- 
ing our  movements  from  him,  to  march  straight  to  Paris. 

that  the  important  despatches  which  announced  to  Hannibal  the  arrival  of 
llasdrubal  in  Italy,  and  led  to  the  inarch  <>l'  the  consul  Nero,  and  decisive 
victory  of  the  Metaurus,  were  in  like  manner  intercepted  by  the  Roman  li^ht- 
hor.se.  "  llasdrubal's,  horsemen,"  says  Arnold,  "  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of 
the  army  of  Quintus  Claudius,  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  Pnutor 
in.-tantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero.  They  were  the  bearers  «i 
a  letter  from  llasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the  whole  plan  of  their 
future  operations.  It  was  written  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the  common  Cartha- 
ginian language  and  character;  ami  the  interpreter  read  its  contents  in  Latin 
to  the  con.-ul.  XLTJJ  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant.'1 — LIVY,  . \xvii.  -1:5  ; 
AK.NOJ.JI,  iii.  IJ'J". 
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AVhat   is  your  opinion,  gentlemen  '"  turning  to  Ban-lav     rnAi'. 
de  Tolly.      "  We  had  better,"  said  the  field-marshal,  after  '_ 
looking  at  the  map,  " follow  Napoleon  and  attack  him." 
All  agreed  in  this  opinion,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  first 
in  rank  and  the  first  in  reputation,  except  Diebitch   and 
Yolkonsky.       The    former   said   that    it    would    be    more  ,  !)m  £,,.(. 
advisable,   in   his  opinion,  while   the   united  armies  were  -^•._:'"1"- 

.  .  ,       .  I V .   .  >  i  < . 

following  Napoleon,  for  Bulow,  who  was  lying  at  Soissons,  jj'"-1'-  -"-*• 
to  make  a  dash  at  Paris.1      'i'o  this  Yolkousky  replied  in  54-j,  .m 
these  memorable  words  : — - 

"It  is  well  known  that  there  are  at  Paris  forty  thou- 
sand National  Guards  and  fragments  of  regiments  ;  and,  v<,iun- 
in  addition  to  these,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  t<."ni;in-ii  t<> 
are  the  two  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mortier.  Their  j,'u!upu','i'  ' 
united  force  will  be  at  least  seventy  thousand  strong  :  J^rAk's 
consequently  we  cannot  expect  that  Bulow,  with  his 
thirty  thousand,  could  effect  anything  of  importance  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  expose  himself  to  danger  by 
attacking  an  enemy  so  greatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  Napoleon,  we  must  leave 
a  considerable  rearguard  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  these 
two  marshals.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  first  to  unite  with  the  Silesian 
army,  and  then  to  detach  against  Napoleon  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry  and  some  regiments  of  infantry,  with 
instructions  everywhere  to  prepare  accommodation  for 
the  Emperor,  that  it  may  be  believed  we  are  following 
with  the  whole  army.  "We  ought  then  to  march  straight 
to  Paris  through  Ferc-Champcnoise,  and  Blucher  through 
Etogcs,  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  communication 
between  the  two  armies.  Following  this  route,  we  must 
attack  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  wherever  we  meet 
them.  But  we  shall  beat  them,  because  we  are  stronger 
than  they;  and  each  day  will  place  two  marches  between 
us  and  Napoleon."  Alexander  warmly  approved  this 
advice,  which  coincided  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  the 
vigorous  councils  he  had  always  supported.  "  If  it  is 
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CHAP,    your  Majesty's  intention,"  said  Diebitch,  "  to  re-establish 

I  \  \  V  V I T  T 

'  the  Bourbons,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  march  with 

18]4<  both  armies  to  Paris."  "  AYc  are  not  now  talking  of  the 
Bourbons,"  replied  Alexander,  "  but  of  pulling  down 
Napoleon."  It  was  then  calculated  how  long  it  would 
take  to  reach  Paris;  and  it  was  found  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  assemble  both  armies,  take  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  destroy  Napoleon's  power  there,  before  he 
could  get  back  to  its  relief,  if  he  should  attempt  to  regain 
it.  The  plan  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all 
present ;  but  the  Emperor,  before  finally  adopting  it,  cx- 
pressed  a  wish  to  communicate  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Schwartzcnberg,  and  for  that  purpose  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  oil'  towards  Vitry,  accompanied  by 
General  Toll.1 

It  was  on  the  high-road  from  Sommepuis  to  Vitry, 
five  miles  from  the  former  place,  that  the  Emperor  met 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartzcnberg,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  him.  They  all  immediately  dis- 
mounted, and  ascending  a  knoll  on  the  roadside,  from 
whence  Vitry  and  the  whole  adjacent  plain  were  in  view, 
the  Emperor  desired  General  Toll  to  unrol  the  map  on 
the  grass,  and  leaning  over  it,  explained  Volkonsky's 
views,  which  he  had  now  adopted  as  his  own.  The  King 
and  the  Prince  at  once  assented  to  the  plan,  the  former 
observing  that  it  entirely  coincided  with  his  own  wishes ; 
the  latter,  that  he  would  indeed  in  this  way  lose  his 
magazines  at  Chaumont,  and  would  suffer  for  some  time 
from  the  interruption  of  his  communications ;  but  that 
this  evil,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  already  incurred,  and 
that  the  proposed  change  of  operations  should  meet  with 
his  cordial  support.  This  was  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  on  a  height  within  sight 
of  Vitry,  whither  the  troops  were  seen  marching  on  all 
sides,  over  fields  just  beginning  to  put  forth  the  first 
colours  of  restored  nature.  The  sun  shown  with  unclouded 
brilliancy  ;  a  balmv  freshness,  succeeding  to  the  long  and 
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dreary  frost  which   had  preceded  it,  softened  the  air  :   all    rir\p. 
nature  seemed  to  be  reviving  under  the  breath  of  spring.   ' 
Alexander,   pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,   said 
aloud,    "  Let  us  all  march  TO    PA  IMS."""'      These  words 
were  the   ni:  \TII-\VAIM;ANT  OF  THK  RKVOUTIOX,  twentv- 
five   real's  after  it  had  first  begun  by  the  convocation   of 
the    States-General,   in   March    17S.<);    and  exactly   that 
day  OIK*  rear  and  nine  months  since,  on   the   24th  June 
1812,  Napoleon,  at   the  head  of  live  hundred  thousand 
men,  had  beheld,  in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresistible 
strength,  his  superb  army  cross  the  Niemen  to  invade  the 
Russian  territories.      The   intercepting  of  a  letter,  and  ,  ,,.m  2«q 
the  omission   to  write  it  in  cipher,  were  the  immediate :':';'.',  .',:',""- !l- 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  as  thcr  had  been  of  JIan- .l>l"tll"-iii- 

*  •  .<  I  1.     (  hiiis. 

nibal,   and  determined  the  contest  between  France  and  ?;'"• .  ";;- 
England,    as    thev  had    done  that    between  Rome    and.vi'i'.'  ' 
Carthage.1 

Although  the  resolution  to  march  on  Paris  was  thus 
formally  adopted,  it  required  some  time  before  the  ncces-oniurs' 
sary  orders  could  be  prepared,  and  a  change  of  direction  mardioftilo 
communicated  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  i™"/*4' 
who,  over  an  extent  of  above  seventy  miles  in  breadth, 
overspread    the    plains  of  Champagne.     Alexander  and 
Schwart/enbcrg,  with  the   King  of   Prussia,  rode  on  to 
Vitry,  where  headquarters  were  established  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  dav,  and  couriers  were  sent  off'  in  all  directions 
with  the  requisite  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  corps. 
Shortly  after  the  Emperor  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
Vitry,  Chernicheff  arrived  with  Bluclier's  advanced  guard,  -pui,,,, ;;;. 
and,  being  immediately  admitted  to  the  Emperor,  earnestly  ^'^'I'/.MI 
enforced  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  advance  to  Paris. '^|  0,n.;in- 
"Ask    Volkonskv,''    replied    Alexander,   smilinir,    "  what  ^)u'(;'"^° 

•  i        1       ^  c  i  "'•>         -»  T  tMiron.  iv. 

resolution  we  came  to  only  halt  an  hour  ago.  ~     iMean- in,  m. 
while  the  whole  corps  of  the  Grand  Army  were  grouped  .v.'.j^' 
around  Vitrv,  with  the   exception   of  Giulay,   who  still 
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CHAP,    remained  in  guard  of  the  bridge  of  Arc-is.     The  following 

'orders   were   then   issued.       At   daybreak   on   the   next 

1S14>      mornino-,  the   Grand  Army  was  to  march  direct  bv  the 

i"1"  *'  ^ 

high-road  through  Fere-Champeiioise  to  Meaux;  while 
the  Silcsian  army  was  to  advance  to  the  same  place  from 
Chalons,  bv  Montmirail.  The  united  armies  were  to 
advance  direct  from  Meaux  upon  the  capital,  which  it  was 
expected  they  would  reach  by  the  29th. 

Meanwhile  a  column  of  eight  thousand  horse,  with 
Wm/.in.Lrc-  forty-six  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  under  Winzingcrode, 
taciic'i after  were  sent  in  the  direction  of  St  Di/ier  after  Napoleon. 
''""'  Ifis  instructions  were  to  detach  ChernichcfF  with  a  large 
body  of  Cossacks  to  the  right,  towards  Montierendcr,  to 
patrol  the  country  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aube; 
and  Tettenborn  to  the  left  towards  Metz,  to  observe 
whether  Napoleon  was  making  any  movement  in  the 
direction  of  that  fortress.  His  grand  object  was  to  be  to 
conceal  the  movements  of  the  Allies  from  the  French,  and 
to  give  his  own  headquarters  accurate  information  of  the 
direction  of  Napoleon.  The  better  to  conceal  M'hat  was 
going  forward,  Winzingerode  received  instructions  every- 
where to  give  orders  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Flying  detachments  were  at  the  same  time  sent 
out ;  Kaisaroff  and  Sislavin  to  scour  the  country,  the  former 
to  the  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Brienne  and  Montie- 
rendcr, the  latter  in  that  of  Montmirail  and  Montcreau,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any  communication  passing 
between  Paris  and  the  French  Emperor.  All  the  troops 
were  directed  to  march  in  fighting  order,  all  the  battalions 
being  in  columns  of  attack.  At  three  in  the  afternoon, 
Winzingerode,  with  his  numerous  corps  of  cavalry,  marched 
out  of  Vitry  towards  St  Di/icr;  all  became  quiet  in  the 
former  town,  where  the  Emperor  Alexander's  headquar- 
ters alone  remained,  and  soon  the  sky  was  illuminated  bv 
the  blaze  of  innumerable  bivouacs  along  the  banks  of  the 
Marne,  where  the  rude  warriors  of  the  East  reposed 
around  their  humble  watch-fires.1 
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T\To  words  ran  eonvev  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which    CHAP. 

•111  i  *i  i      i  11-      i  i  LX.XXYin. 

prevailed  throughout  the  whole  allied  army  when,  at  _ 
daybreak  on  the  i2oth,  it  became  evident,  from  the  routes 
assigned  to  the  different  corps,  that  a  general  march  on  Kmim-iavm 
Varis  had  been  resolved  on.  The  jovfnl  news  spread  ,  ' '' 
from  rank  to  rank:  the  transports  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  ' 
the  highest  pitch.  Bv  a  natural  transition,  the  minds  of 
the  Russians  reverted  to  the  days  of  their  own  humiliation 
—to  the  disastrous  time  when,  at  the  close  of  their  long- 
continued  retreat,  they  had,  with  bursting  hearts,  aban- 
doned their  capital  to  the  invader.  The  staff-officers 
who  now  wrote  the  march-routes  for  the  troops  were  the 
same  as  those  who,  in  IN  1:2,  when  Moscow  was  relin- 
quished, had  framed  the  instructions  for  the  armv  when 
it  marched  out  bv  the  Kiazan  road.  The  same  hands 
which  had  then  written  Bogorodsk,  Kassimoff,  Scvpukoff, 
and  Podolsk,  now  put  down  Etoges,  Epcrnav,  Fcre- 
Champcnoisc,  and  Vertus.  An  age  seemed  to  have 
separated  the  two  periods,  yet  were  they  onlv  distant 
eighteen  months  !  The  Russian  veterans  with  the  medal 
of  1S1-2  on  their  bosoms,  reverted  to  the  dreadful  war 
of  that  year;  thev  remembered  the  irhastlv  horrors  of 

•/  *.  *> 

the  field  of  Borodino,  the  circular   night   march   round 
Moscow  bv  the  light  of  its  flames;   and  mingled  with  the 
exultation,  shaved  with  them  bv  their  younger  comrades, 
a  deeper  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  marvellous  pvotcc- >  DM. -2!i:;. 
tion  afforded  bv  Providence  to  their  country.1 

Although  serious  disasters  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  irruption  of  Xapolcon  with  his  whole  force  on  .iu.ii.inus 
the  communications  of  the  Grand  Army,  yet  the  mischief  Km- 
done  was    by   no    means    considerable.      Such  was   the  Gra 
activity  displayed  bv  General  Ertel,  the  head  of  the  mili-  A"" 
tary  police,  in  the  rear,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
he  collected  the  wounded,  regimental  waggons,  parks,  and 
waggons   of  treasure,   and   retired   to   Chaumont,   where 
the  Emperor's  baggage  joined  him.     He  then  retreated 
towards  Langres  and   Ycsoul,  with  such  regularity  and 
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CHAP,    expedition,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  pontoon  train, 

T  X  X  X  V 1 1 T 

'  some  couriers,   and   twenty  carts,   hardly  anything  was 


taken.  At  the  same  time,  out  of  the  least  hurt  among 
the  wounded  he  formed  a  corps  at  Altkirch,  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  which,  daily  augmented  by  the  reinforcements 
coming  up  through  Germany,  soon  became  so  considerable 
as  not  only  to  secure  the  depots  from  insult,  but  sufficient 
to  repress  every  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  adjacent 
country.  Nay,  by  the  able  dispositions  of  General  Roller, 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  capture 
of  the  magazines  at  Chaumont  was  prevented.  Mean- 
while AVinzingerode  encountered  Napoleon's  rearguard 
at  Thieblemont,  which  confirmed  the  Emperor  in  the 
belief  that  the  Grand  Army  was  pursuing  him.  Con- 
ceiving now  that  all  danger  to  Paris  was  averted,  he 
anxiously  looked  for  Marmont  and  Mortier,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  orders  to  join  him  through  Yitry.1 

These  two  marshals  had  occupied  the  position  assigned 

Movements  to  them  at  Soissons  and  Rlicims,  till  the  18th  March; 

audMorticr.  when  Bluclicr,  having  at  length  obtained  from  the  Low 
Countries  in  his  rear  those  supplies  of  provisions  from 
the  want  of  which,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Laon,  he  had 

Maiviiis\  so  grievously  suffered,""  and  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  departure  of  Napoleon  to  operate  against  Schwart- 
/enberg  on  the  Aube,  made  a  forward  movement,  and 
crossed  the  Aisnc,  after  some  resistance,  at  Bery-au-Bac 
and  the  ford  of  Neufchatel :  the  bridge  at  the  former  point 
being  blown  up  when  abandoned  by  Marmont, who  fell  back 
towards  Fismes,  and  summoned  Mortier  to  join  him  there 

.MarHiiit.  from  Rheims.  Having  thus  accomplished  the  passage  of 
that  important  river,  the  Prussian  marshal  detached  his 
left  wing,  under  Winzingcrode,  against  Mortier  at  Rhcims, 
who  evacuated  it  at  his  approach.  Marmont,  however, 
having  joined  him  at  Jouchery  before  he  had  got  far 
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from  the  town,  it  was  suddenly  rcsolvod  to  reoccupv  ;i 
post  of  such  importance  before  it  was  taken  possession  of 
in  strength  bv  tlie  eneinv.  It  was  lield  accordinglv  that 
dav,  and  Win/ingerode  was  making  preparations  for  an 
escalade,  when,  in  the  night,  Mortier  again  evacuated  it; 
and  the  two  marshals,  retiring  together,  took  a  position, 
intending  to  accept  battle,  at  Fismes.  IMucher,  however, 
desirous  of  re-cstablishinir  his  connnunications  "with  the  ' 


Grand  Army,  and  of  operating  to  the  relief  of  Schwart- vlct.Vt ' 
y.enbcrg,  rather  than  the  threatening  of  Paris,  instead  of  ]  "7"' j ?>.'"' 
advancing  in  pursuit  of  the  two  marshals,  extended  him-  'V,^'1''  j^1' 
self  from    Rheims   towards    Epernav   and    Yatrv ;    while  (i,'">"c  . 

.        '  (     Ill-Oil.     IV. 

Mannont  and  Mortier,  abandoning  Soissons  to   its  own  11:!- n;>-. 

Mann.  vi. 

resources,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.  resolved  -^,  -'-ji.  __ 
to  keej)  the  lield  as  long  as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  -^.m 
of  Fismes.1 

On  the  21st,  however,  they  received  Napoleon's  orders 

.  .  .  2'!. 

to  join  him  in  the  environs  of  Yitry.  Regretting  then  Ti,ry~,T, - 
that  they  had  so  easily  abandoned  Rheims,  they  had  no  ^joi'^x-l- 
altcrnative  but  to  make  the  prescribed  march  by  cross  \ltxh-_M 
roads  to  Chateau-Thierry,  and  endeavour  to  thread 
their  devious  way  through  the  allied  columns,  to  join 
the  Emperor  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  They  set  out 
accordinglv:  but  meanwhile  General  Vincent,  who  lay 
at  Epcrnay  with  seven  hundred  men,  was  attacked  by 
Tettenborn  with  two  regiments  of  Cossacks,  and,  after 
a  stout  resistance,  driven  out  of  the  town  with  the 
loss  of  half  his  forces.  Deeming,  from  this  check,  the 
great  chaussee  by  Epcrnay  strongly  occupied,  the  mar- 
shals resolved  to  seek  their  way  through  by  the  other 
road  which  passes  by  Montmirail  and  Etogcs,  little 
dreaming  that  in  so  doing  they  would  fall  at  once  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Grand  Armv,  which  was  advancing  by 
that  very  road  to  the  capital.  Meanwhile  Blucher, 
despairing  of  being  able,  on  his  side,  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  marshals  with  the  Emperor,  took  the 
resolution  of  marching  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  across 
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CHAP,    from  Rheims,  by  Chalons  to  Vitry,  to  join  the  Grand 

.'Army,  leaving   only  the   corps   of  Kleist   and  York  to 

1814-      observe  them.     Thus  by  a  singular  combination  of  circum- 

1  Kocli,  ii.  i       -i       —i  •  i  i 

jw,  H2.  stances,  the  whole  hostile  armies  were,  by  the  separate 
27ou,278*.  resolutions  of  their  chiefs,  unknown  to  each  other,  eon- 
228?  l'vkt.'  centrating  into  two  masses  in  close  proximity,  and  mutu- 
xxii'n's?,  il%  crossing  to  effect  that  object ;  the  Allies  uniting  from 
<S.'ssoDie  Vitry  to  Chalons,  and  marching  towards  Paris  ;  the  other 
ciinm  iv.  striving  for  a  point  of  rendezvous  at  Vitry,  to  carry  the 
I'jutho,  si;.  war  towards  the  Rhine.  But  the  latter  required,  to  effect 
vi.  224.  '  that  object,  to  pierce  with  part  of  their  force  through  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  army.1 

The  march  of  the  two  marshals  met  at  first  with  no 

°7 

Approach  of  interruption ;  on  the  22d  they  reached  Montmirail,  on 
toFbre™168  the  23d  Etoges,  and  on  the  24th  Vatry  and  Soude-St- 
ndis™pe"  Croix,  where  they  rested  for  the  night.  Intelligence  of 
the  occupation  of  Chalons  by  the  enemy,  and  of  their  con- 
verging towards  Paris,  here  reached  them  ;  and  Count 
Bordesoult,  with  Marmont's  advanced  guard,  even  reported 
that  at  Coste  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  vidcttcs  of  the 
Bavarians  belonging  to  Wrcdc's  corps.  The  marshals  gave 
no  sufficient  credit,  however,  to  the  information,  being 
persuaded  that  the  Grand  Army  was  following  on  the 
traces  of  Napoleon  ;  and  they  were  not  even  awakened 
from  their  delusion  by  the  vast  illumination  of  the  sky  to 
the  eastward,  produced  by  the  countless  bivouacs  of  the 
nowr  united  allied  host,  which  was  not  eight  miles  distant. 
At  daybreak  on  the  25th,  both  armies  were  in  motion— 
the  Allies  inarching  towards  Paris,  the  French  from  Paris 
towrads  Vitry  —  both  on  the  same  road.  The  common 
rendezvous  of  Bhicher's  and  Schwartzenbcrg's  troops  was 
Ferc-Champenoisc,  Mnrmont  had  just  debouched  on  a 
plateau  near  Soude-St-Croix,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Schwartzenbcrg's  advanced  guard  came  in  sight. 
JMarmont's  videttcs  hastily  retired  on  seeing  the  masses 
which  \vere  approaching;  and  the  marshal  himself,  now 
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seriously  alarmed,  drew  back    to   Sommcsous,   where   ho    CHAP. 
took  iij>a  position,  and  sent  an  urgent  request  to  Mortier 
to   come   to   his   support.       The   latter  marshal    had   en- 
countered the  cavalry  of  Doctoroff,  forming  the  advanced,  |)in  .,,,- 
guard   of    Blucher,   at   Dommartin-Lettree  ;    and   finding;^- .I)|;;1'-'1'- 
every  ayenue  by  which  he  could  proceed  blocked  up  by  \i 
the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  and   by  a -7 
cross  march  joined  Marmont  near  Lenliaree.      ]>oth  corps -jf 
then  retreated,  combating  vigorously  all   the  way.      But,'.'! 
the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the)',1 
repeated  charges  of  the  Russian  horse,  threw  them  into  a  '•'''•  i:i"; 

Mann    vi. 

certain  degree  of  confusion,  and  several   aims  had  been  ;-'-'!• '-'•"''•.. 
lost  before  they  reached  Conantray,  painfully  toilinir  to  .:.:,:<,  .vk 

j  »    '     i  v  >. , 

gain  the  heights  of  Fi:i;i:  Cimii'FAoisi:.1 

The  force  of  the  two  marshals  was  twenty-two  thousand 
men,    of  whom   nearly   live   thousand   were    horse,   Avith  Hnui,.  ,,f 
eighty-four  guns.      Of  the  allied  troops  none  but  cavalry  pt-uoiso.''  ' 
and  artillery  had  vet  irot  \\v>  ;  but  they  were  vcrv  nume- 

J  -  «  Atlas, 

rous,  and  embraced  the  (lower  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  I'luu- 101. 
army.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  including  the  cuirassiers 
and  chevaliers  of  the  Guard,  with  a  hundred  and  twentv- 
eight  guns,  thundered  in  close  pursuit ;  and  though  the 
French  cavalry  gallantly  struggled  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  by  which  they  were  assailed,  and  their  infantry 
formed  square  and  retreated  at  first  -\vith  great  regularity, 
yet,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  light,  and  the 
necessity  of  constantly  retiring  when  surrounded  bv  the 
enemy's  squadrons,  they  at  last  fell  into  confusion.  Several 
squares  were  broken  by  the  Russian  Chevalier  Guards  and 
cuirassiers  ;  the  gallant  French  horse,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Spain,  strove  to  disengage  their  comrades 
on  foot,  but  they  too  were  overthrown  by  a  charge  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  cuirassiers,  headed  by  the  (i rand- 
duke  Constantino  and  General  Xostit/,  who  took  twenty- 
four  guns;  Tahlen's  horse,  under  Prince  Eugene  of 
AVurtemberg,  captured  twenty  more:  while  another  large 
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body  of  cavalry  appeared  suddenly  on  their  extreme  left, 

T  yv  vyjJT  *  J          I  1  ^ 

— '  and  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    At  the  same  time 


a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose,  which,  blowing 
right  in  the  face  of  the  French  infautrv,  as  it  had  done 

l   .\ntc    cli 

bcxx.§3i.'  in  that  of  the  Austrians   at  Dresden,1  prevented  great 

part  of  the  muskets  from  going  off.     A  sudden  panic  now 

2  nan.  307,  seized  the  French  army :  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  brcak- 

»>!).     Koch,  111". 

iii.   Bui-b.  i\\<r  their  ranks,  rushed  m  a  tumultuous  torrent  towards 

'2-29,  -2;5I.       ,,"        ~,  .  ir  -i  • 

Viet,  et  r  erc-Champenoise  ;  numbers  of  guns  and  caissons  were 
27iq27SL  "'  taken ;  and  it  was  only  the  gallant  countenance  of  a  regi- 
o-!'"oo'  incut  of  heavy  cavalry,  under  the  brave  Le  Clerc,  who 

J.I     \)y        JM    .  J  J      7 

DicGrossc  opportunely  came  up  at  the  moment,  and,  charging  out 

Chron.  iv.         i  i  J  i  _  DO 

HO,  142.     of  the  town  right  through  the  fugitives,  stopped  the  horse 

Mann.  vi. 

under  Xostitz,  that  gave  the  two  marshals  time  to  re-form 
their  troops  on  the  other  side  of  its  buildings,  and  with 
the  approach  of  night  saved  them  from  total  ruin." 

While  these  glorious  and  important  successes  were 
Second'  gained  by  the  advanced  guard,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
•uTi'.'re-  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  left  Vitry  with  Seliwartzen- 
noiso!1'0  berg  at  nine  in  the  morning,  following  the  same  great 
road  by  Soude-St-Croix,  Sommesous,  and  Conantray. 
They  heard  the  distant  firing  as  they  approached  Ferc- 
Champenoise;  and,  hurrying  forward  to  the  front,  at 
length  reached  that  town  just  as  the  sun  was  about  to 
set.  Instead  of  halting  there,  the  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  Schwartzenberg  and  a  slender  suite,  set  out  for  the 
advanced  posts,  whence  a  dropping  and  receding  fire  was 
still  to  1)0  heard.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  descried  on  the  right  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
having  in  convoy  a  large  train  of  artillerv,  who  were 
moving  for  Fere-Champenoise.  From  the  direction 
they  were  taking,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  advanc- 
ing without  hesitation  towards  that  town  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  they  were  first  thought  to  be  part 
of  1  >luclicr's  army.  But  they  soon  proved  to  be  French, 
and  were  in  effect  General  Pactliod's  division,  protecting 
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,'i    irreat    convov    of   a'uns    and    bread,   which    liad    been    CHAP. 
•  .         .  i  .  IAXXVIII. 

driven   into   tins  apparently  unaccountable,   cross  inarch, 

to  avoid   Bluchers  advanced  guard,  with  which,  to   their 
infinite  astonishment,    they   had   fallen   in   near    Bierges, 
on   the   road  to  Vitry.      Immediately  forming  his  troops 
in  square,  with   the  convoy  in   the  centre,    Pacthod  had 
long    and    bravely    resisted    tin;    impetuous    charges    of 
Generals    Korfl'   and  AVassilchikolf,    at    the   head  of   the 
best    Russian  horse  of  the  armv  of  Silesia.     At  length,  ^"-M.'' 
perceiving    the    enemy's    squadrons    and    artillery   every  (.(','11I,'| .'xlxjii. 
moment   thickening  around  him,  he  abandoned  the  con-  y',',1;,^.1^ 
vov,  harnessing   its  horses   to    the  guns  so  as  to  double '^  ,^'j; 
their  complement,  and  was  making  his  way  by  a   flank  .i,1(i-;')"^ 
movement  across  the  fields  to    Pere-Champenoisc,  when  jn.^7 V>s<>. 
he  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  and  :>w.  ' 
Prussian  Guards.1 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  aware  that  this  corps  con- 

30 

sistcd  of  enemies,  he  took  the  most  prompt  measures  to  ii.-n>i<:' re- 
encompass  them  and  accomplish  their  destruction.     The  ti!t!l?reu"h. 
Russian    and    Prussian    cuirassiers    of   the    Guard    "were 
formed  on   the  right;   Korff's   hussars,  who  had  moved 
parallel    to   them   in   their   cross  march,   in   front;    and 
AVassilchikoff's  dragoons  on  their  left  and  rear.      Thus 
nine  thousand  chosen  horse,  supported  by  seventy  guns, 
were    ready    to    assail    six    thousand    infantry,    without 
cavalry,  and  with  only  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.      Having 
in    this    manner    environed    the    enemy,    Alexander,    to 
prevent    a    useless    effusion    of    blood,    summoned    the- r>;m.  m-i. 
French  general  to  surrender.      Pacthod,   albeit  sensible -jVf, -.'w!" ' 
that   escape    was    hopeless,    nobly   refused,    and,    briefly  ^™o.£ 
haranguing    his     soldiers,    exhorted    them    to    die    like !,-':' ''.": I1'- 
brave   men   in  defence  of  their  country.      Loud  cheers  nur«h\-.:'°« 

•    .  _•!!.     Die 

followed  the  generous  appeal,  and  immediately  the  firing  <|ros*c 
began.       Formed    into    squares,    with    the    ammunition  i  it.  I'K' 
and  carriages  in  the  centre,  they  bravely  began  a  rolling  5^'"' 
lire,"   still   continuing   to   retreat  towards  Ferc-Champc- 
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CHAP,    noise,  and  for  some  time  repelled  all  the  charges  of  the 

. . __"  Russian  horse.     At  length,  however,  the  guns,   one  bat- 

3l4'  tery  of  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord 
Cathcart,  to  whom  the  Emperor,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
had  given  its  direction,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Such  was  the  deadly  precision  of  their  fire,  that  lanes 
were  soon  made  in  one  of  the  squares,  and,  the  cavalry 
breaking  in  at  the  apertures,  the  whole  were  cut  down  or 
made  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  the  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  Piiissiau  columns  coming  up,  that  the  Emperor  was 
in  danger.  AVith  inconceivable  ardour  the  troops  rushed 
forward  :  hussars,  light  dragoons,  hulans,  and  cuirassiers, 
came  up  at  speed  or  full  trot,  thick  clouds  of  dust  darken- 
ing the  air,  and  at  last  thirteen  thousand  were  on  the 
field.  Still  the  other  squares  of  the  French  refused  to 
surrender ;  they  even  fired  on  the  Emperor's  aide-de- 
camp, Rapatcl,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  a  legacy  from 
Moreau,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  Alexander,  sec- 
ing  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  gave  the  signal  for 
a  general  charge.  At  the  head  of  his  Chevalier  Guards, 
that  brave  prince  threw  himself  upon  the  square,  and 
dashed  in  at  one  of  the  openings  made  by  the  cannon  ; 
the  soldiers,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  presence 
D;m.  r,i4,  un(l  danger  of  their  beloved  Czar,  followed  with  irresistible 
-1'!,' .,Y :!''-•  furv,  and  the  mass  was  penetrated  on  all  sides.  Still  the 

11.  28-),  28ft,         -'  ' 

French,  with  heroic  resolution,  refused  to  submit.  Some 
in  tears,  others  almost  frantic  with  indignation,  kept  firing- 
till  their  last  cartridge  was  exhausted  ;  and  Pacthod,  in 
the  centre  of  the  square,  only  surrendered  his  sword  to 
the  Emperor  in  person.  Three  thousand  of  these  brave 
men,  many  of  them  national  guards,  fell  nobly  resisting 
on  this  fatal  occasion  :  their  historians  justly  lament  that 
no  monument  is  erected  to  their  memory  by  their  ungrate- 
ful country.  Let  the  first  stone  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Fame  be  laid  by  their  enemies.1 

The  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Fcrc-Champenoisc  were 
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immense  ;    seven    thousand    prisoners,    two    generals    of    rim-. 

....  r  .  l.    .  ill  I-XXXVIH. 

division,    lour    ol     brigade,    eighty    guns,    two    hundred  _ 
ammunition  waggons,  with   the  whole  of  the   convoy  and 
baggage,   fell   into   the  hands   of  the    Allies,  whose  loss  i:<->uh-  .,r 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.      Morticr  bau. 
and   Marmont   were  weakened    in    all   by   nearly   eleven 
thousand  men,   and  half  their  artillery — a  dreadful  loss 
to   two  weak  corps,   upon  which,   in   the   absence  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  defence  of  Paris  had  devolved.' 
The    captured    generals    were    received    with    the    most 
marked    distinction    and    courtesy    by    the    Emperor    of 
Russia,  who  invited   them  immediately  to  his  own  table, 
and  paid   them   the  most  deserved  compliments  on  their 
valour.      The  action   itself  was  remarkable   for   one    cir- 
cumstance, that  it  took  place  on   a   line  of  march,   and 
that    cavalry    alone,    with    artillery,    utterly    broke    and 
inflicted  fearful  loss  on  two  corps,   consisting  of  as  great 
numerical   force    as    their   assailants,    and    four-fifths    of 
whom   were    infantry,   with   an   adequate   proportion   of  n>ie(4n.,.so 
guns.      The   number   of  troops   successively  engaged  on  f.i:'/''i:,±' 
each    side   was  about  twenty-two  thousand  ;  and  not   a  •^'"'ij.nii. 
musket  was  lired  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  who,  by  the  -'•';•,   ^"u 

1  "  .  et  (  .>i]'|. 

force  of  their  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  alone,  broke  all  "'!i-  V'"'"'- 
^  •'i ),in.  .51  IP. 

the  squares  to  which  they  were  opposed,  though  formed  ;-i7.  Koch, 
in  great  part  of  veteran  troops,  and  took  or  destroyed  3112. 
half  their  number.1 

*  A  romantic  but  melancholy  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  When  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  among  the 
foremost  in  the  charge,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  //?<'/<'< .  ho  perceived  a  young 
and  beautiful  French  lady,  the  wife  of  a  colonel,  in  a  CU/L<'?IC,  s-,  i/.ed  by  three 
Dashkirs,  who  were  proeeedin g  to  cany  her  off.  The  gallant  En,-lisLni  :n 
immediately  rushed  forward  and  rescued  her  from  her  luwle.-s  oppressors, 
and,  delivering  her  in  charge  to  his  own  orderly,  directed  her  to  be  taken  to 
his  own  quarter*  till  a  place  of  safety  C"Uid  be  procure'!  for  her.  The 
orderly  accordingly  put  her  en  <•/•»"/''•  and  rode-  off  towards  FiTe-C'hainpe- 
i:"L-e,  which  wa>  in  sight;  but  on  the  road  he  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious 
baud  of  Cossacks,  pierced  through,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field;  while  the 
ruffians  seized  their  victim,  who  was  never  more  heard  of,  though  the  Kmpeivr 
of  Russia,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  incident,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  her. — MAKO.UKSS,  Lo>"DOSl>EKHr*S  ]\\ir  in  <J'->'umi<j 
and  Fraiice,  '286,  '2^(J. 
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CHAP.        This  remarkable  fact  is  calculated  to  shake  the  confi- 
LXXXVIII.  -,  i  •  i       -T,  i  i  •        j.i 
dence  which  military  men,  by  general  consent  since  the 

1  Q1  A. 

'  invention  of  firearms,  have  placed  in  the  ability  of 
Reflections  infantry  to  resist  the  utmost  efforts  of  cavalry  in  at  all 
portam'e'of  equal  numbers ;  and  may  lead  to  a  doubt  whether  the 
WM!'"  opinion  of  Napoleon  is  not  the  better  founded — that 
cavalry  still  retains  the  superiority  which  it  enjoyed,  in 
the  days  when  horse  first  gave  Hannibal  victory  over  the 
Romans  at  the  Ticiuo  and  Catmre,  and  afterwards,  at 
Zama,  rendered  Scipio  victorious  over  Hannibal.  Certain 
it  is,  that  it  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Napoleon,  that 
in  equal  numbers,  and  equally  bravely  led,  it  is  still  the 
most  important  force  in  war;  and  that  the  spread  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  since  the  decline  of  chivalry,  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  modern  generals  having  never, 
from  the  cost  with  which  it  is  attended,  had  the  means 
of  employing  this  formidable  arm  in  adequate  strength, 
or  to  an  extent  commensurate  to  the  revolutions  which 
in  all  other  ages  it  has  produced  in  the  world."'' 

These  brilliant  successes  laid  open  to  the  allied  armies 
Retreat  of  the  road  to  Paris,  now  not  more  than  sixty-five  miles 
im'a  Morticr  distant ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  pressing  forward  to 
i'm-i".'  *  the  goal.  The  reduced  strength  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
Ath^T"  tier  left  these  marshals  no  means  of  arresting  the  enemy; 
all  that  they  could  hope  for  was  to  retard  his  advance, 
to  give  the  Emperor  time  to  come  up  to  their  succour. 
Such,  however,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  allied 
advanced  guard  followed  upon  their  traces,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  take  up  a  position,  or  to  stop  their  march. 
The  Grand  Army  marched,  at  four  in  the  morning  on 
the  2Gth,  from  Fere-Champenoisc,  on  the  direct  road 
through  Sezanne,  to  Paris;  while  Blucher  advanced  on 
two  roads,  his  main  body  from  Vertus  on  Montmirail; 
Kleist  and  York  from  Chateau-Thierry  on  La  Ferte- 

*  u  My  decided  opinion,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is,  that  cavalry,  supposing  the 
men  on  both  sides  to  be  equal  in  number,  equally  brave,  ami  equally  well  led, 
must  always  break  infantry." — LAS  CASKS,  vii.  1S-1. 
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Gaudier.*      An   attempt  was  made    to   reach    the  latter    rim>. 
town  before  the  French,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
the  latter  aim  was  very  nearly  effected.      The  Prussians,     lslt- 
under  Kleist,  had   received  orders   to   anticipate  them  at 
this   important  point,  and  their  advanced  guard  had  ac- 
complished the  task,  and  established  themselves  in  so  solid 
a  manner,   that   all    Mortier's  efforts  to  force  a  passage  H",1"1' '£; 

^       '  D. in.  ./J'l, 

proved  ineffectual.     Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  Pahlen,  ;';;-'-•  J;',";-h 
who  with  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  never  in-tii;;,  m. 
lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  was  closely  pursuing  their  rear- vU.  Vt ' 
guard;   and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  firing  at  La  Ferte-^-",'1^.''1 
Gaudier,  than,  foreseeing  that  they  would  endeavour  to  X^'1."..^' 
save   themselves   by    a   detour    to    the    left,    he    quitted ',';'  <;":"'; 

J  I  (    Ill-Oil.    IV. 

the  high-road,  and,  crossing  the   fields  rapidly,  reached  ^ 
Masioncclles,  where  the  head  of  Mortier's  columns  had -'>';.''..„ 
already  begun  to  appear,  who  had  sought  this  very  outlet  .>;u. 
from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction.1 

.Like  Napoleon  on  the  Beresina,  the  French  marshals 
were  on  the  eve  of  total  destruction:  and,  if  Pahlen  had  Tiam-Var 
been  left  to  himself,  they  would  have  met  it.     For  their  "' 
troops,  worn  out  and  dejected,  were  in  no  condition  to 
withstand   the   charge  of  the  victorious  Russian  squad- 
rons ;    and   such  had   been   their   losses  in  artillery  the 
day  before,  that  they  had  only  seven  pieces  with  them. 
From  this  hopeless  state  they  were  relieved  by  the  ill- 
timed  prudence  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
Pahlen's  commander,  who  was  seized  with  such  appre- 
hensions about   his  artillery  being  lost  in   the  fields  or-1 
cross-roads,  that  he  ordered  that  general  to  return  to  the  ~>: 
highway,  which  the  latter  officer,  burning  with  indigna- .j,;?'.j,jj 
tion    at    seeing    the    enemy    thus    permitted    to    escape,  !;;''|1">'lji1'; 
reluctantly  obeyed.      Overjoyed   to   sec   him  retire,   the(Wse 

*'_•*•'•'  (  .iron.  iv. 

French  immediately  drew  off  their  troops  from  the  at-  i(»". 171. 
tack  on  La  Ferte-Gaucher ;-  and  defiling  rapidly  across  m  ' 
the   fields   to    the   left,   reached   Provins   through  Cour- 

*  The  two  last  had  followed  Marinont  and  Mortier  t>>  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
were  thus  on  their  flank  and  rear. 
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CHAP,     tacon.     They  were  followed,  however,  by  the  advanced 

.'  guard  of  Pahlen's  Cossacks  ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  first 

)14>  spears  discerned  than,  rushing  tumultuously  out  of  Pro- 
vins,  they  retired  in  haste  to  Nangis,  from  whence,  without 
further  loss,  they  reached  the  capital ;  Mortier  through 
Guigncs,  and  Marmont  through  Melun. 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  Armv,  and  that  of  Blucher,  con- 

Sfi  .  . 

Splendid  tinned  their  inarch,  without  interruption,  towards  Paris. 
of  the' aiH«i  The  Russians  of  Raefl'skoi's  corps  and  the  Wiirtembergcrs 
march°totllc  l°d  the  Tan :  then  came  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  : 
behind  them  the  Guards  and  grenadiers— all  marching 
along,  or  on  either  side  of  the  high-road  to  Meaux.  The 
columns  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were  seen  like  a  waving 
dark  line  to  the  right.  Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops  ;  magnificent  the  spectacle  which  the  mili- 
tary pageant  exhibited.  The  weather,  which  for  some 
months  before  had  been  so  severe  and  dreary,  had  now 
become  beautiful,  and  the  rays  of  the  ascending  sun  were 
reflected  from  the  glittering  arms  of  the  host.  Every  step 
was  lightsome,  joy  beamed  in  every  countenance,  ardour 
glanced  from  every  eye,  and  rendered  this  triumphant 
march  truly  magnificent.  A  flourish  of  martial  music,  the 
loud  roll  of  the  drums,  and  the  louder  cheers  of  the 
soldiers,  announced  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  as 
he  rode  successively  up  to  every  regiment.  Several 
times  he  passed  through  the  Guards,  and  conversed 
with  the  generals  and  officers  of  corps,  many  of  whom 
had  been  trained  under  his  own  eye  ;  often  lie  ascended 
an  eminence  on  the  roadside,  to  gaze  on  the  vast 
columns,  which  were  all  pressing  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  mighty  enterprise.  "  My  children,"  said 

the  Czar,  "  it  is  now  but  a  step  to  Paris."     "  AVc  will  take 
i  j)an  300   _  _     i 

:!-2.-',.  '        it,  father,"  they  answered  with  loud  cheers;  "we  remember 
Moscow."1  * 

*"An  incident  occurred  on  this  day,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  true 
magnanimity  which  -wanned  the  bosom  of  this  great  man.  On  occasion  of  a 
deliberation  the  day  before,  he  had  said  to  Prince  Yolkonsky,  in  allusion  to 
Koine  apprehensions  he  Lud  exj  reused  of  the  amount  of  Napoleon's  force, 
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Foreseeing  that  Napoleon   would,  in  all  probability,  as    rim>jn 
soon  as  lie  received   intelligence  of  the  advance  on  Paris, 
endeavour  to  regain  the  capital  bv  the  circuitous  route  of 

"  •>*  • 

Troves,  Sens  and  Kontainebleau,  the  greater  part  of  the  Auu.k  on 
next  night  was  employed  bv  the  Emperor  in  despatching  r...i.  •  i,y~Na- 
orders  in  all  directions,  as  well  to  \Vinzingerodc  as  to 
Chernichefr  and  the  other  partisans.  Thev  were  enjoined 
to  j>reserve  the  communications  to  the  southward,  to  keep 
a  vigilant  look-out,  and  forward  the  earliest  intelligence 
to  headquarters  of  anv  movement  on  Napoleon's  part  of 
which  thev  could  receive  advices.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Win/.ingcrodc  himself,  having  borne  the  shock  of  the 
French  Emperor's  greatly  superior  forces,  had  sufl'ered  a 
severe  defeat.  Napoleon,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
rested  on  the  2.;th  at  Doulevant,  extending  his  wings  in 
all  directions  in  order  to  spread  alarm  in  the  enemy's 
rear  ;  and  although  A\  in/ingerodc  was  in  sight  of  the 
rearguard,  under  Macdonald,  yet  with  such  diligence  bad 
the  directions  of  Alexander  been  obeyed,  that  the  reports 
constantly  were,  that  they  were  followed  by  the  whole 
allied  army,  under  the  Emperor  and  Schwartzenberg  in 
person.  Meanwhile,  the  march  of  a  body  of  French  March  -J5. 
troops  towards  Chaumont  spread  such  terror  in  the  rear 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Counts 
llazumoftsky  and  Stadion,  and  the  whole  corps  diploma- 
tique who  lay  there,  were  obliged  to  mount  on  horseback, 
and  ride  thirteen  leagues,  without  drawing  bridle,  by 
cross-roads  to  Dijon.  The  alarai,  swelling  as  it  receded  March  *-'«. 
from  the  real  point  of  danger,  spread  to  the  Rhine,  where 
it  was  universally  believed  that  the  whole  victorious 
French  army  was  immediately  to  be  upon  them.  13ut 

'  You  al\vnys  ?ce  the  c-nemy  double.'  Musing  on  the  disjileasure  of  his 
sovereign,  the  prince  was  riding  on,  pensive  and  :;l<>ne.  N<>  sooner  did  the 
Kmperor  see  him  approach,  than  he  called  him  to  come  near,  and  said  pub- 
licly, in  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a  numerous,  suite,  '  I  wronged  vou 
yesterday,  and  I  publicly  ask  your  pardon.'  Xapoleon,  though  greatly  Alex- 
ander's superior  in  genius,  eould  not  have  done  this.  ;  he  could  conquer  the 
world,  but  not  subdue  himself."- -.DAMLKFSKY,  :J'J3. 
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CHAP,     on  the  day  following  Xapolcon,  uneasy  at  the  account 

LX  XXVIII 

'  transmitted  by  Macdonald,  that  he  saw  only  horse  in  the 

'li'     enemy's  outposts,  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  in 

reality  followed  by  the  Grand  Army,  and  gayc  orders  for 

the  troops  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  St  Dizicr.     The 

1  Fiiin.  iw,  refluent  tide  soon  brought  an  overwhelming  force  on  AVin- 

loo.    \  and.     .  ,  ^_ 

ii.  314,  :iio.  zingerode,  who  had  meanwhile  occupied  St  Dizier  with 
327.' Burgh,  five  thousand  horse,  the  remaining  three  thousand  being 
detached  to  the  front  under  Tettcnborn  to  gain  infor- 
nation.  The  better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  Win/ingerode 
ordered  rooms  at  St  Dizier  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  he  said,  might  be  expected  on  the 
following  day — a  fact  which  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  Xapoleon  by  his  devoted  adherents  in  that  town.1 
Tettenborn,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  have  the  whole 
of  Napoleon's  army  upon  his  hands,  sent  word  to  AVin- 

-        .  IT*-  • 

ro.ic.  zmgerode  to  send  him  no  reinforcements,  as  none  lie  could 
send  could  enable  him  to  keep  his  ground,  and  the  troops 
coming  up  would  only  obstruct  his  retreat.  AYiimn- 
gerode,  accordingly,  drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines,  ex- 
tending from  St  ])i/ier  towards  Perthes,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Marne,  hoping  by  this  imposing  array  to  gain 
time  for  Tettenborn's  advanced  guard  to  retire.  The 
attack  of  the  French,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  with 
such  overwhelming  force,  that  there  were  no  means  what- 
ever of  either  stopping  or  retarding  it.  Their  troops  de- 
ployed with  incredible  rapidity:  column  after  column  de- 
scended from  the  neighbouring  plateau  into  the  valley  of 
the  Marne :  powerful  batteries  were  erected  on  all  the 
eminences,  which  sent  a  storm  of  round-shot  and  bombs 
through  the  allied  ranks;  and  under  cover  of  this  fire, 
the  French  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  crossed  the 
Marne  at  the  ford  of  Ilallignicourt,  and  came  close  to 
Tettenborn,  who  was  now  cut  off  from  St  Dizier.  With 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  however,  he  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  French  horse,  who  were  ten  thousand  strong, 
and  broke  the  first  and  second  lines;  but,  being  speedily 
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enveloped  by  greatly  superior  forces,  he  was  routed,  and    CUM-. 
driven   with   great   loss  towards  Yitry.       \Vinxin<rcrodo'sI'xxxs"1' 
main   body  was   next    assailed    bv  ten    thousand    French 
cavalry,    supported    bv   a   large   body  of   infantrv;    while 
the  succeeding  columns  of  the  armv,  stretching  as  far  as 
the   eye    could    reach,    presented    the    appearance   of    an 
interminable  host.     The   Russian  horse  were  unable  to 
resist   the  shock;   their  artillery  had   time  only  to  fire  a 
few  rounds  :    in   a   few  minutes  thev  were   fairlv  routed. 
In  utter  confusion  thev  now  mad*1  for  the  road  to  Bar-le- 
])uc,  where  IVnkendoril',  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
three  of  Cossacks,  with   some  guns,  had  taken   up  a  good  ' J,'-111-," 
position.  Hanked  bv  an  impassable  morass.      Bv  the  firm  -1 '•'•'>.  -<>i.' 
countenance    of    his    brave    rearguard,    the    pursuit  was :;;'';]  •-,}'*•'. 
checked;   and   Win/.ingerode  gained  time  to  re-form   his  ,-V']. ''v^.,,. 
men.   and    continued    his   retreat   to    Bar-le-])uc  without  o!';",  l':^' 
further  molestation,  from  whence   next  dav  he  retired  to  .1^|lll"])';ii|' 
Chalons.      The  French  loss  in  this  brilliant  affair  did  not (^"^  . 
exceed  seven  hundred  men,  while  the  Allies  were  weak- 2««.  Thiers, 
ened  by  two  thousand,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  made  ois. 
prisoners,  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.1 

This  was  the   last    gleam  of   sunshine  which  fortune 
bestowed  upon  the  conqueror  who  had  so  long  basked  in  \a,»',!,.on 
her  smiles;   henceforth  he  was  involved  in  one  disaster th^u-ance 
after  another,   till  he  was  precipitated  from   the  throne,  |lv^(1A11'L's 
Such  as  it  was,   it  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on   the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon,  for  it  inspired  him  "with  renewed  thcm- 
confidence  in  his  fortunes,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion 
that  he  was  on  the  traces  of  the  whole  allied  army,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  follow  up  his   advantages  to  insure 
their  entire  destruction.    Accordingly,  in  the  first  moment 
of  triumph,  after  his  success  at  St  Di/.ier,  he  ordered  a 
strong   body   of  troops  to   approach  Yitry:   and  as  the 
commandant   refused  to  surrender,  he    marched  thither 
next  day  himself,  ordered  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns  to 
be  planted  against  it,  and  threatened  in  a  few  hours  to 
reduce  the  town  to  ashes.      lie  soon,  however,  received  March -27. 

VOL.  xiii.  K 


ts  out  alter 
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CHAP,    intelligence  which  cave  him  more  serious  subject  of  medi- 

T  "V  "V  "V  V  T  T  T 

. '  tation.     From  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  field,  lie  learned 

>14'     that  "Winzingerode's  corps  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and 

horse-artillery,  with   a  few   battalions  of  light  infantry, 

drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Vitry;  and  immediately  after 

some  peasants  came  up  from  Fere-Champenoise  with  full 

details  of  the  march  of  the  allied  armies  towards  Paris, 

and  the  disastrous  combat  which  had  taken  place  there 

two  days  before,   between  the  retreating   marshals   and 

their  cavalry.     The   veil   now   dropped  from  before  his 

eyes;   all  doubt  was  at   an  end.      It  was  all  but  certain 

that  the  Allies,  fully  three  days'  march  ahead,  would  be 

in  Paris  before  him.     "  Nothing  but  a  thunderbolt/'  said 

he,  "  can  save  us :''  and  immediately  drawing  off  his  whole 

troops  and  guns  from  before  Vitry,  he  retired  with  his 

1  pie  Giwsc  staff  to  St  Dizier,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet, 

2W>,  297.'    and  spent  the  whole  night  in  intently  studying  the  maps. 

:','.><>,  4no!''   lie  resolved,  after  much  consideration,  instead  of  pursu- 

19<£'  Efcn.  i11,-  ni-s  movement  on  the  Rhenish  and  frontier  fortresses, 

Bur'l^ir.  t°  return   forthwith   to    Paris ;   and    to   avoid   the   allied 

r°6-  .y?"(L  army,  which  lay  between,  he  chose  the  road  bv  Doulevant, 

n.  .J.19,  ,3'JO.  J*  J  ' 

y<iniL;ij:.ii  Vassy,  Troves,  Sens,  and  Fontainebleau.     Orders  to  that 

von  Ense,  ,  , .         .  .  , 

284.  Thiers,  effect  were  immediately  given,   and  by  daybreak  on  the 
62i'.'  '        morning   of  the   2&th,   all   the  army  was  in  motion   by 
Doulevant  for  Troves.1 

Meanwhile  the  Allies  were  not  idle.     Xo  force  capable 

passajrJof    of  even  retarding  their  advance  to  the  capital  existed  in 

byCtiie"u     the   field:   and  they  met  with   little  interruption   except 

at    the    passage    of   the    Marne.      The    army    of   Silesia 

approached    this   river,   which   lay  directly   across   their 

advance  to  Paris.     Count  Compans  and  General  Vincent, 

with  five  thousand  men,  were  retiring   before  them,  and, 

like  good  soldiers,  they  broke  down  the  bridges  over  the 

river,  and  took  post  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  Trilport  and 

Murd,  27.    Meatix,  to  dispute  the  passage.     General  Emmanuel,  with 

the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  soon  came  up, 

and   established  a  bridge  of  pontoons  under  the  fire  of 
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artillery;   the  Cossacks  crossed   over,  for   the  most  part,     m,\p. 
by  swimming  their  horses;   and  soon   the   bridge  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  live   Prussian  regiments,  \vliich,   with      Il>n- 
the    Russian    horse,  instantly  attacked  the  enemy,  drove 
them  hack  into  Meaux,  and  following  close  on  their  heels, 
expelled  them  from  that  town.      Two  bridges  were  imme- 
diately established  at   Trilport,  and  one  at  Meaux;   and 
the  whole  of  the  :2sth  was  employed  in  transporting  the  Muni,  v. 
immense    masses    and    convoys    of    both    armies,   which, 
according  to  the  plan  concerted,  here  united,  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.     The  Emperor  then  reviewed  Sackcn's 
corps,  and  publicly  thanked  them  lor  the  extraordinary 
energy    and  valour  they   had    displayed  since    the    com- 
mencement oi'  the  campaign.      Their  diminished  numbers, 
for  they  were  now  only  six  thousand  out  of  twenty  thou- 
sand who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  bronzed  :;;;»;.  Bur-i'. 
countenances  and  tattered  garments  of  the  men,  told  the  y'iVt'.Vt''' 
desperate   nature    of  the   service   which    they   had   gone  (d"'->>T"' 
through.      Dut  though  their  clothes  and  equipments  were  .V^"1:,,',!; 
worn  out,  their  arms  were  clean  and  in  good  condition,  1?ic  Gn.)SSC 
and  the  artillery  train  in  perfect  working  order,  though  -(-<7,  ^ 

'  ,  Tiiic 

the   loss  by  the  fracture   bv  an   enemy's  bail  was  often  570.' 
supplied  by  the  wheel  of  a  farmer's  cart.1 

The  Allies  had  now  entered  a  rich  champaign  country, 
adorned  with  woods,  villas,  orchards,  smiling  fields,  and  all 
the  charming  indications  of  long-established  prosperity, 
It  therefore  not  only  abounded  with  resources  of  all  kinds 
for  the  use  of  the  troops,  but  offered  almost  irresistible 
temptations  to  the  violence  and  marauding  of  conquest. 
This  was  more  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  a  host  such  as 
that  which  now  approached  Paris,  consisting  of  the  soldiers 
of  six  different  nations,  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
wall  of  China,  many  of  them  of  lawless  and  half  savage 
habits,  all  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  recent  wrongs 
and  unbearable  oppression.  True  to  the  noble  principles 
on  which  he  had  throughout  maintained  the  contest, 
Alexander  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
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CHAP,    soldiers,  enjoining  the  strictest  discipline,  and  forbidding 

' '  any  supplies  to  be  obtained  for  the  troops,  except  through 

n4'  the  intervention  of  the  majors  and  local  authorities.*  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed  with  his  own  hand  a  cir- 
cular to  the  commanders  of  corps  belonging  to  the  other 
nations,  earnestly  entreating  them  to  take  every  possible 
Lai.,  n.  34u.  means  to  preserve  the  strictest  discipline  among  their 
troops.1  f 

The  effect  of  these  measures,  not  less  politic  than  1m- 

4—4 

Their  im-  mane,  was  immense.  A  vast  crowd  of  peasantry,  indeed, 
effect"  inspired  with  terror,  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  at  first 
fled  into  Paris,  before  the  columns  of  the  allied  army  ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  order  was  preserved  by 
the  invaders  ;  and,  ere  long,  the  inhabitants  remained  at 
home,  gazing  with  amazement  at  the  endless  columns  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  which,  for  days  together, 
defiled  past  them  towards  the  capital.  After  the  repeated 
accounts  which  had  been  published  of  the  defeat  and  ruin 
of  the  allied  armies,  it  was  with  unbounded  astonishment 
that  they  beheld  the  extent  of  their  hosts.  They  admired 
the  superb  array  of  the  Guards,  the  dazzling  cuirasses  of 
the  horsemen,  the  formidable  trains  of  artillery ;  and  shud- 

*  '•'  It  is  the  immutable  will  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor,  that  the  troops 
under  your  command  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  leave  their  bivouacs  to  go  into  the  villages;  and  that  their  wants,  such 
as  fire,  wood,  straw,  .should  not  be  supplied  otherwise  than  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  mayor.  You  cannot  but  be  aware  how  much  the  good  conduct 
of  our  troops  in  the  present  circumstances  may  influence  the  common  success; 
and  therefore  his  majesty  will  hold  you  personally  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order." — AU-:XANDI-;U'S  Circular  Order,  2<J.V<  March  lj-14;  I>AM- 
LEFSKY.  .V.4. 

+  "  At  the  moment  we  are  approaching  Paris,  it  is  only  by  the  strictest 
subordination  among  the  troops  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  the  important 
results  we  have  iu  view.  You  were  one  of  the  first  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  gaining  over  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  the  cause 
we  are  maintaining;  but  shall  we  be  acting  on  this  conviction,  if  the  villages 
round  Paris  be  left  a  prey  to  plunderers,  instead  of  finding  protection  from  our 
armies  ]  I  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent  acts 
of  violence.  Every  commander  of  a  corps,  or  detachment,  should  be  made 
personally  responsible  for  whatever  disorder  may  be  committed.  Your  active; 
exertions  on  this  occasion  will  secure  you  the  general  gratitude,  and  double  tho 
high  respect  I  entertain  for  you."  AI.KXANDKI;  to  MAHSHAL  Cor.vr.  WKI:I>K, 
March  2G,  liil  1  ;  DANII.KFSKY,  324,  ">;',:>. 
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dered  when  tlicy  ga/ed  on  the  long  and  desultory  array    (/HAP. 
of  Cossacks  and  Bashkirs  sweeping  bv,  speaking  uncouth   ' 
tongues,   singing  Oriental    songs,  giving  fearful   token   of, 


that  vast  moral   revolution  which  had   thus  brought   the 
children  of  the  desert  into  the  heart  of  European  civili-  \!  -IK 
sation.1 

As  the  allied  troops  approached  Paris,  the  resistance 
of  Marmont  and  Mortier's  retiring  corps,  which  had  now 
completed  their  roundabout  march  by  Nangis  and  Mclun,  "he  ailiud' 
crossed  the  Marnc  at  Charenton,  and  interposed  between  M 
the  invaders  and  the  capital,  was  again  felt.  Compans' 
division  did  not  evacuate  the  forest  of  P>ondv  till  it  had 
been  turned  on  all  sides,  and  after  some  sharp  firing. 
Thence  the  sovereigns  inclined  to  the  left,  and  ascended 
an  eminence  on  the  roadside  by  a  path  through  brush- 
wood. The  sun  had  just  set  ;  a  cool  brce/e  refreshed 
the  air;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  All  at  once, 
on  the  right,  the  buildings  of  Montmartre  appeared,  and 
the  stately  edifices  of  PARIS  burst  upon  the  view.  Inde- 
scribable was  the  sensation  which  this  sight  produced. 
From  rank  to  rank,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  thrilling 
words  passed  ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  electric  shock  was 
felt  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  columns;  and  all, 
breaking  their  order,  hurried  forward  to  the  front,  and 
crowded  np  the  ascent.*  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were 
still  illuminating  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the  summit 
of  the  Pantheon  yet  reflected  his  beams  ;  while  they 
gazed  the  light  ceased,  and  darkness  began  to  overspread 

*  "  Eeco  apparir  Gerusalein  si  vede, 
Eeeo  ;uldit;ir  Gei'usalem  si  sconrf, 


Eceo  da  n 


K 

I'rovi  1'uii 


illc  voci  unifcaineute 
me  salutar  si  sente. 


lubliioso  c  sotto  ignoto  polo 
lo  fallaci  c  '1  veiito  intido, 


S'  alfin  discopre  il  desiato  s-uolo, 

11  saluta  da  lunp:o  in  lieto  griilo  ; 

E  1'  itno  all'  altro  il  mostra,  c  in  tanto  uulia 

La  noja  o  '1  nial  della  passata  via." 

TAS^O,— (?f;\  Li't.  iii.  ',},  4. 
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CHAP,    the   massy  structures  of  the  capital.      Forgotten   in  an 

LXXXVIII.  insj.ant  worc   tilc    fatigues   of  the   campaign.      Wounds, 

1SU-      fallen  brothers,  lost  friends,  were  as  nothing.     One  only 

feeling,  that  of  exultation,  filled  every  bosom;   one  only 

emotion,  that  of  gratitude,  swelled  every  heart.      After 

inhaling,  during  several  minutes,  the  entrancing  spectacle, 

the  allied  sovereigns,  slow  and  pensive  at  the  very  mag- 

nitude of  their  triumph,  descended  from  the  height,  and 

339"'     "  proceeded  to  Bondy,  the  last  post  station  before  Paris, 

where  they  passed  the  night.1 

And  what  was  the  state  of  Paris  —  of  the  great  Revo- 

44. 

Extreme  lutioiiary  capital  —  when  the  danger  could  no  longer  be 
pliris  liurinl'  concealed;  when  crowds  of  peasants,  flying  before  the 
tins  period.  f0(^  |jesct  £]ie  jjarrjcrs  wjth  trembling  agitation;  when  the 

rattle  of  musketry  was  at  last  heard  in  the  plain  of  St 

Denis,  and  the  illumination  of  the  eastern  sky  told  the 

affrighted  inhabitants  that  the  forces  of  banded  Europe 

slept  round  watch-fires  at  their  gates  \     Fearful  indeed, 

for  eight-and-fortv  hours,  had  been   the  note  of  prepara- 

tion within  its  walls.      In  vain   the  agents  of  the  police 

everywhere  placarded  proclamations,  assuring  the  people 

that  the  Allies  would  never  venture  to  attack  the  immortal 

34<>a  'Beau-  city;  that  its  means  of  defence  were  invincible;  that  live 

i;')4m!V;!P.  hundred  guns  were  ready  to  spread  death  among  the  foe; 

Tiifcrs  xvii  an^  that  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to  close  the  bar- 

riers to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  man.'*     These  high- 

sounding  expressions  could  not    conceal    the    real    facts 

*  "  The  Allies  regard  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the  capital  as  the  recom- 
pense and  end  of  their  invasion  :  they  already  make  a  boast  of  having  entered 
it  without  resistance  —  of  having  sacked  it;  and  they  propose  to  send  oil'  the 
elite  of  its  workmen,  of  its  artisans,  of  its  artists,  to  the  depths  of  Itussia,  to 
people  their  deserts,  and  then  they  will  set  fire  to  ill  the  quarters  of  the  town. 
lint  with  what  hope  of  success  can  they  enter  Par  s?  What  would  become  of 

.  inllamed,  and  resolute  to 


the  heights  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  It  wo  ild  be  easy  to  barricade  the 
streets,  and  to  offer  at  every  point  an  invincible  resistance.  It  would  bo 
enough  even  to  close  the  barriers  to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  rr.an  !  Xo  ! 
The  Allies  will  never  approach  Paris  !  "--Amrlu'.  Paris,  2'Jt/i  March  ]SH; 
LEAUCH  AMPS,  ii.  I'H,  l'J'2. 
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which  were  licforo  their  eves.      'I'licv  could  not  make  the    ru.\p. 

......  IP  •  I-  \X.\VIII. 

citi/ciis  blind  to  the  ondlcss  crowds  ol  peasants  in  con- 
sternation, who  defiled  in  confusion  along  the  Boulevards, 
conveving  with  them  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
horses  and  cattle,  into  the  last  asvluni  of  the  capital. 

The  extreme  proposals  which  the  more  violent  of  the 
.Jacobin  emissaries  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  I.-T,  mrj 
Kmperor,  that  thev  should  arm  the  populace,  burn  the  orjMHi.-u  * 
suburbs,  destrov  the  bridges,  barricade  the  streets,  and,  if 
necessarv,  retire  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  there  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremitv,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
heads  of  hi-;  columns,  augmented  the  general  consterna- 
tion, ('niversal  spoliation,  conflagration,  and  massacre, 
were  anticipated,  from  such  letting  loose  of  the  long 
pent-up  passions  of  the  Revolution.  The  banks  were 
closed;  the  shops  shut  up;  every  one  hid  his  most  valu- 
able movables;  vast  quantities  of  plate  and  treasure 
were  buried;  the  gaming-houses  were  stopped:  and,  what 
had  been  unknown  in  the  bloodiest  davs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, f/te  t/ic'.itres  wcfe  empty.  Preparations  were  at 
length  making  bv  the  government,  but  they  were  of  a 
kind  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  terrors  of  the 
people.  Six  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  and  twenty 
thousand  national  guards,  were  reviewed  in  the  Place 
Carrousel,  and  marched  along  the  quays :  but  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  soldiers,  the  long  trains  of  artillery  which 
traversed  the  streets,  the  distant  thunder  of  the  enemy's 
cannon,  the  ceaseless  torrent  of  disorderly  peasants  living 
before  the  invaders,  which  streamed  over  the  Boulevards, T  Bcaurh- »• 

][•!,  1!'4. 

and  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were  brought  in  from  the  i-.i'>.  ii.nio, 
advanced  posts,  told  but   too  plainly  that  war  in  all  its  x.' 440.  ''' 
horrors  was  fast  approaching  the  miglitv  capital.1 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation,  the  council 
of  state  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the  grave  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome 
should  remain  in  Paris  to  await  the  fate  of  arms,  or  be 
withdrawn  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  Loire.  The 
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CHAP,    minister  of  war,  Clarke,  briefly  unfolded  the  military  situ- 

LXXXVIII.          .  „       .  .-.t  r       i         T  MI  1 

ation  of  the  capital,  the  troops  of  the  line,  artillery,  and 


national  guards,  who  could  be  assembled  for  its  defence. 

. 

Dciiiera-     The  forces  of  the  Allies  were  estimated  at  a  hundred  and 

tinn  in  the      n  r          ^  ^  •  •  •     ' 

Council  of    fifty  thousand  men;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  minis- 

whedicrthe  tcr  declared  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the 

an','i!King  Of  Empress   and   her   son.      Various   opinions   as   to   what 

should  re-    should  b°  d°llc  followed  this  exposition.     Boulay  de  la 

p^"iu      Meurthe,  an  old  republican,  proposed  that  they  should 

convey  the  Empress  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  and  show  her 

to  the  people  in  the  faubourgs,  holding  her  infant  in  her 

arms  ;  that  now  was  the  time  to  display  the  heroism  of 

Maria  Theresa.     Savary  expounded  the  means  which  he 

could  put  in  motion  for  rousing  the  masses.     Mole  com- 

bated the  removing  the  Empress,  by  observing,  "  that  the 

greatest  of  all  errors,  if  resistance  was  determined  on, 

would  be  to  leave  Paris  without  a  government  —  that  lei't 

to  themselves  they  would  speedily  abandon  the  Emperor." 

To   this   opinion   Talleyrand   assented.      Clarke   insisted 

fij-1"^*-    "  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  Paris  as  the  centre  of 

SUN-.  vi.:m.  the  imperial   power:    that   the   power   of  the  sovereign 

Cap.  x.  4  t'J, 

44:5.  Thier.-,  would  follow  him  everywhere  ;   and  as  long  as  a  village 
57;*.'  '       remained  in  France  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  that  was 
his  capital."  1 

On  the  vote  being  taken,  nineteen  out  of  twenty-three 

47  .  ^ 

Joseph  pro-  voted  for  making  the  contest  a  popular  one,  and  trans- 

onicri"-      porting  the  Empress  and  the  seat  of  the  government,  as 
"     i»  the  days  of  the  League,  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc.     "When 


tncr 


removal,      ^his  division  was  made  known,  Joseph  produced  an  express 

order  from  the  Emperor,  dated  from  Piheims  not  a  fort- 

night before,  to  the  effect  that  in  no  event  should  they 

permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to  fall  into  the 

(;™;jix-    hands  of  the  enemy;   that  if  the  Allies  approached  Paris 

v-.i]>.x.M-2,  ^vith  forces  plainly  irresistible,  the  Empress,  with  the  King 

vi.:m,.mof  Koine,  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  should 

nit,  Viij.     be  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire  ;  2  in  fine,  that  lie 

would  rather  see  his  son  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of 
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the  enemy.*    This  precise  and  definitive  order,  which  pro-     CHAP. 
vided  for  the  very  case  that  had  occurred,  put  an  end  to 
all  deliberation  ;   and  it  was  arranged  that  Joseph  should      1^1!i 
remain  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  that  the 
principal  officers  of  state  should  accompany  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome  beyond  the  Loire. 

The  departure  of  the  Empress  took  place  next  day,  and 
completed  the  discouragement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  M.»,n,rui 
A  great   crowd  assembled  at   the  Place  Carrousel,  when  itpariure "f 
the  carriages  came  to  the  door  at  daybreak  ;   and  though  |!,'.'^'"' 
none  ventured  openly  to  arraign  the  orders  of  government,  •M:i"'1  ~'J- 
yet   many  were  the  condemnations  tittered  in  private  at 
the   timid  policy  which  virtually  abandoned  the  capital 
to  the  enemv,  by  withdrawing  those  whose  presence  was 
most  calculated  to  have  preserved  authority,  and  stimu- 
lated  resistance,  among  its   inhabitants.      The   King   of 
Rome,  though  only  three  years  of  age,  cried   violently 
when  they  came  to  take  him  away  ;  he  exclaimed  that 
they  were  betraying  his  papa,  and  clung  to  the  curtains  ,  s,lv  vii  1 
of  his  apartment  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  required  all  j-^'If]1,';'*' 
the  influence  of  his  governess,  Madame  dc  Montesquiou,  CilP-x-44-> 

44,i.      Die. 

to  induce  him  to  quit  his  hold.      lie  was  still  in  tears  <n-<>-^ 
when  he  was  carried  down  to  the  carriage  of  the  Empress.  3-21,  £'4.' 
Marie   Louise  was  calm  and  resigned,  but  deadly  pale.1  .W]""' x' 
At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mournful  procession 

*  '''You  are  in  no  event  to  permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Home  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  am  about  to  manu'uvre  in  such  a  manner, 
that  you  may  possibly  be  several  days  without  hearing  from  me.  Should  the 
enemv  advance  upon  Paris  with  such  forces  us  to  render  ail  resistance  impos- 
sible, send  oil'  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire  the  Empress,  the  King  of  Koine, 
the  great  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  treasure.  Xever 
quit  my  son  ;  and  keep  in  mind  that  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fate  of  Astyanax,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  (Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  deplorable  in 
history."— X.U'.ii.K.o.v  to  Josi--.ni,  Ji/fim^  16th  March  1^14  ;  (.'AFEFKJUI-:.  x.  443, 
444.  On  these  instructions  being  read,  Talleyrand  remarked  to  the  Duke  <-f 
I'ovigo,  "  Eh  bien,  voilii  done  comment  devait  finir  ce  regne  glorieux  !  .  .  . 
Terminer  sa  carriere  comme  un  aventurier,  au  lieu  de  la  terminer  paisiblement 
sur  le  plus  grandes  des  triincs,  et  apres  avoir  domic  son  nom  a  son  siecle — 
qucllc  fm  I" — See  TIIIERS.  xvii.  5s2. 
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CHAP,     set  out,  and,  defiling  by  the  quay  of  the  river,  took  the 

—  'road  for  Rambouillet.     The  long  train  of  carriages  passed 

'     slowly  along,  amidst  the  tears  of  a  large  body  of  people, 

while  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  already  heard  from 

the  direction  of  St  Denis.    Terror  now  froze  every  heart ; 

all  felt  that   resistance  was   hopeless,  and   that   nothing 

remained  but   to  make  the  best    terms    that   could    be 

obtained  from  the  victors. 

Paris,  now  almost  as  well  known  as  London  to  every 
Description  person  in  England,  whether  male  or  female,  who  has 
u  miHtary8  received  u  liberal  education,  may  not  be  equally  familiar 
u^l  in  future  times,  or  in  other  countries;  and  even  to  those 
piate'io?  w^10  kJ10NV  it  best,  it  is  never  irksome  to  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  city  in  which  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  their 
life  may  have  been  spent.  Situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Seine,  the  French  metropolis  is  as  favourably  adapted  for 
external  defence  as  for  internal  ornament  and  salubrity. 
From  Mount  Valerien  on  the  west,  to  the  fortress  of 
Yinccnnes  on  the  east,  it  is  protected  by  a  line  of  hills 
running  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  present- 
ing a  natural  fortification  against  an  enemy  approaching 
from  the  north  or  east,  the  quarter  from  which  danger  is 
principally  to  be  apprehended.  Rosny,  Romainville,  Belle- 
ville, the  plateau  of  Chaumont,  Montmartre,  are  the  names 
which  have  been  affixed  to  this  ridge;  and  although  not 
strengthened  by  field-works,  yet  their  natural  advantages 
constituted  a  very  formidable  position.  The  ridge  is  about 
three  miles  and  a-half  in  length,  and  the  woods,  orchards, 
gardens,  villas,  and  enclosures  with  which  it  is  covered, 
rendered  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  susceptible  of  defence 
by  a  body  of  militia  or  national  guards,  who  might  be 
unequal  to  a  combat  with  regular  forces  in  the  open  field. 
The  plain  of  St  Denis,  between  Montmartre  and  Romain- 
ville, extends  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital;  but  it  is 
enfiladed  on  either  side  by  the  guns  from  those  elevated 
heights,  the  fire  of  batteries  on  which,  intersecting  each 
other,  rendered  all  access  by  the  great  road  from  St  Denis 
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impossible,  till   the  summits  were  carried.      Montmartre,     CIIM>. 
;i  conical  hill  \vhicli  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
nearly  covered   \vith   buildings,   presented,   if  adequately 
furnished  with   cannon,  a  most  formidable  point  for  de- 
fence;   but  the   positions   of  Chaiunont,    Belleville,    and 
Mcnilmontant  were    less    comj)act   and    more   open  to  a 
Hank  attack.      The  whole  defence  of  the  capital,  however, 
depended  on  the  possession  of  these  heights  :  if  they  were 
taken.  Pan's  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.      Bombs 
from   Montmartrc  and  Ohaumont  would  carry  as  far  as 
the  Rue  Montblanc,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  citv; 
the  old  ramparts  had  long  since  been  converted  into  shady 
walks,  well  known  as  the  principal  scene  of  enjoyment  in  0]!'i,','."."J'i'l,1I, 
the  capital :   and  the  barriers  on  the  principal  roads,  con-  l[k]"^l'',.»J' 
nected    together   by   a   brick  wall,   presented  the  means  ^,"'-  (it  .. 
onlv  of  preventing  smuggling,  or  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  ;-;".  -'s-i-.. 
police,   but  could  oppose  no  resistance  whatever  to  the  :>w'.'' 
attack  of  regular  soldiers.' 

AVhat  chiefly  strikes  a  stranger  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Paris,  is  the  extraordinary  variety  and  beauty  of  the  pub-  Description 
lie  edifices.  The  long-established  greatness  of  the  French  "ngs'of"1' 
sovereigns,  the  taste  for  architecture  which  several  of1>illls' 
them  possessed,  and  the  durable  materials  of  which  the 
capital  is  built,  have  conspired,  in  a  succession  of  ages,  to 
store  it  with  a  series  of  public  and  private  edifices,  which 
are  not  onlv  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  imposing  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  from 
the  picture  they  present  of  the  successive  changes  of  man- 
ners, habits,  and  taste,  during  the  prolonged  lifetime  of 
the  monarchy.  From  the  stately  remains  of  the  baths  of 
Julian,  now  devoted  to  the  humble  purpose  of  a  cooper's 
warehouse  in  the  faubourg  St  Germain,  to  the  recent 
magnificent  structures  begun  by  Xapolcon,  and  completed 
by  the  Bourbons,  it  exhibits  an  unbroken  scries  of  build- 
ings, still  entire,  erected  during  fifteen  centuries,  connect- 
ing together  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  and  forming, 
like  Gibbon's  History  of  Rome,  a  bridge  which  spans  over 
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CHAP,    the  dark  gulf  of  the  middle  ages.     The  towers  of  Xotre- 

LXXXVIII 

: . '  Dame,  which  rose  amidst  the  austerity  of  Gothic  taste, 

>14'  and  were  loaded  with  the  riches  of  Catholic  superstition ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  florid  architecture  of  which  recalls 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  the  League  ;  the  Marais, 
with  its  stately  edifices,  carrying  us  back  to  the  rising 
splendour  of  the  Bourbon  princes  ;  the  Louvre,  which 
witnessed  the  frightful  massacre  of  Charles  IX.  ;  the 
Pont  Xeuf,  which  bears  the  image  of  Henry  IV.  ;  the 
Tuilerics,  recalling  at  once  the  splendour  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  martyred  descendant ;  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  which  beheld  in  succession  the  orgies  of 
royalty  and  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  column 
of  the  Place  Vcndome,  which  perpetuates  the  glories  of 
Napoleon — present  a  scries  of  monuments  unequalled  in 
interest  by  any  other  city  of  modern  Europe,  and  which 
may  possibly,  to  future  ages,  exceed  even  the  attractions 
of  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Every  step  in  Paris  is  histo- 
rical ;  the  shadows  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side  ;  the 
very  stones  breathe. 

The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  narrow,  and 
its  architec- consequently,  perhaps,  unhealthy;  but  their  straitness 
dour/1'  '  only  renders  them  the  more  imposing,  their  buildings 
being  always  seen  in  rapid  perspective.  The  old  stone 
piles,  often  five  stories  in  height,  some  of  them  contem- 
porary with  the  Crusades,  seem  to  frown  with  contempt 
on  the  modern  passenger.  It  was  in  these  narrow  streets, 
the  focus  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  estimated  in  all  at  that  period  at  six  hundred 
thousand  souls,  dwelt.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  a  wider 
space  is  seen.  Light  arches  span  the  stream,  and  long 
lines  of  pillared  scenery  attest  the  riches  and  taste  of  a 
more  refined  age.  Xor  is  the  beauty  of  architectural 
monuments  inferior  to  the  interest  of  ancient  associations. 
The  colossal  proportions,  and  yet  delicate  finishing,  of  the 
arch  of  Xeuilly  ;  the  exquisite  peristyle  of  the  church  of 
the  Madeleine  ;  the  matchless  facade  of  the  Louvre  ;  the 
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noble  portico  of  the  Vantheon  ;   the  loftv  column  of  Aus-    CHAP. 
terlit/,  will  over  attract  the  cultivated  in  taste  from  every  '. 
quarter  of  Kuropo,   even   after  the  political  greatness  of 

1  '   |'i  rxiiiiil 

France   lias  declined,  and    its   glories   exist   only  in  theoi»ur\uiiun. 
records  of  historic  fame.1'"' 

rriie  troops  which  remained  at  the  disposal   of  Joseph,       r) 
for  the  defence  of  the  heights  of  Paris,  were  very  incon-  !'<•>•,,-  .-r 
siderable,  and  altogctlicr  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  so  on  tin;  line 
extensive   a   position.      The  national  guard,   indeed,   was" 
twenty  thousand  strong,  but  not  more  than  half  of  this 
number  were  armed  ;   and  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
absorbed  in   the  guarding  of  the  twelve  barriers  of  the 
city,  or  the  service  of  the  interior  :   so  that  not  more  than 
six   thousand   were  available   for  service  on   the  external 
defences.      Marmont  commanded  the  right,  which  rested 
on  Uelleville  and  Cliaumont,  with  detachments  on  all  the 
points  susceptible  of  defence,  as  far  as  Yincenncs  ;   and 
Mortier  the  left,  which  extended  between  the  canal  of 
Ourcq  and  Montmartre,  across  the  great  road  from  St 
Denis,  with  posts  as  far  as  Xeuilly.      It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  the  weight   of  the  contest  would  be  around  the 
hill  of  Montmartre  and  the  buttcs  of  Cliaumont  ;   and  it 
was   there,  accordingly,  that   the   main   strength  of  the  „ . 

•*  Koch,  in. 

French  was  placed.     The  wreck  of  fifteen  divisions  stood  -J^'..  -W'. 
on  the  line  of  defence,  which,  in  former  days,  would  have  sin,  :n-_>. 
contained  at  least  ninety  thousand  combatants;    but  so  !)"£  347. '" 
wasted  had  they  been  under  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  wl'"'}^' 
the  last  two  years,  that  they  could  not  now  muster  more  {^','.^'  -.v 
than  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  horse.  :*V  \('-"- 

*  -'  314.    .Mann. 

Ill  Marmont's  wing,  the  skeletons  of  seventy  battalions  ,vv-!l- 
were  required  to  make  up  eight  thousand  men.     Their  r.:a 
air  was  linn,  but  sad  :~   they  were  resolved  to  lay  down 

*  They  may  well  put  the  architects  of  England  to  the  blush,  for  the  painful 
inferiority  which  the  modern  structures  of  London  exhibit.  The  nunhrn  struc- 
tures, observe.  Nothing  worthy  of  the  nation  has  been  built  in  public  edifices 
in  London  in  our  time.  Compare  St  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey  with  the 
Xational  Gallery,  and  say  whether  we  have  not  fallen  from  a  race  of  giants  to 
a  brood  of  pigmies. 
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CHAP,     their  lives  for  their  country  ;  but  they  knew  the  enemy 

LXXXVIII  *  • 

'  they  had  to  combat,  and  were  aware  it  would  be  in  rain. 

1f14'          Including  the  national  guards,  who  were  without  the 
And  of  the  barriers,  and  all  the  depots  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, not  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  men  took  part 
in  the  defence;   but  they  were  supported  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty-three  of  which  were  of 
position,  some  on  the  extreme  right  being  manned  by  the 
young  men  of  the  Polytechnic  school.'1'     Of  the  Allies,  a 
hundred  thousand  combatants  were  in  line,  and  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  attack  ;  the  remainder  of  the  force  being 
left   behind  on   the  Marne,  at  Trilport   and  Meaux,  to 
guard  the  communications  and  keep  an  eve  on  the  move- 
ments of  Xapoleon.     That  great  commander,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  projected  the  erection  of  powerful  forti- 
Ivn^'-jj1''  fieations  on  the  heights  now  threatened   by  the  Allies, 
syaud.ii,   after  his  return  from  Austcrlitz  in  180G,1  and  had  been 
k»!  Ko'ch,  only  prevented  by  the  dread  of  awakening  the  Parisians 
ziis.    Dan'.'  from  their  slumber  of  security  under  the  shadow  of  the 
piltVo^ii    &loiy  °f  *nc  £re-at  nation.      Memorable  warning!     How 
f.):\  ?04-     often  is  national  security  endangered,  or  national  existence 

Die  tirui-se  J  fc 

ci,ron.  iv.    shortened,   by   heedless    pride  or   shortsighted    economy 

.540.  Marm.  '  ,          . 

vi.  x>(].       obstructing  the  sagacious  foresight  of  prophetic  wisdom, 
5.()i,<iio.  'requiring   present   sacrifice   in  money,  or   threatening  a 
passing  mortification  to  vanity'.'2 

Joseph,  on  the  29th,  published  a  spirited  proclamation 
Schwart-  to  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
prochima-  exhorted  them  to  combat  bravely  to  maintain  their  ground 
inhabitants  until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  who  might  be  hourly 
of  Paris,  expected. t  Schwartzcnberg,  on  his  part,  with  the  appro- 

*  See  the  official  return  given  by  Marmont  (vi.  33G).  This  includes  2000 
men  who  garrisoned  yincennes,  Charenton,  &c.  About  24,000  regular  troops 
and  some  5000  national  guards  were  engaged. 

t  '•  Citizens  of  Paris  I  A  column  of  the  enemy  has  advanced  to  Meaux.  It 
approaches  by  the  road  of  (Germany  ;  but  the  Emperor  follows  it  closely,  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  Council  of  the  Regency  lias  provided  fur  the 
safety  of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let  us  arm 
to  defend  our  capital—  its  monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Let  this  great  city  become  a  camp  for  a  few  moments;  and 
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bation    of    the    allied    sovereigns,    issued    a    remarkable     CHAP. 

.   ,    ,  .  ,.  ,      .     .        i  •  i    ,i  •      I.XXNVIII. 

address   to  the  inhabitants  of    Pans,  in  which  the  precise 

language  was  used  which  Louis  XVI.,  two-and-twenty 
rears  before,  had  rccoinniended  to  the  allied  sovereigns 
as  the  onlv  tone  which  was  likelv  to  vanquish  the  Revo- 
lution, bv  declaring  war  on  it,  but  not  on  France;  but 
which  had  been  then  and  since  unaccountably  forgotten 
amidst  the  ambition  and  separate  interests  of  the  poten- 
tates who  composed  the  alliance.*  The  allusions  in  this 
proclamation  to  the  insatiable  spirit  of  conquest  with 
"which  all  the  governments  of  France  for  twenty  years  had 
been  animated,  and  to  the  facilitv  with  which  peace 
might  be  obtained,  on  honourable  terms,  bv  France,  and 
to  the  example  of  Bordeaux,  where  Louis  XVI 1 1.  had 
alreadv  been  proclaimed,  pointed,  not  obscurely,  to  a 
restoration  of  the  exiled  princes  as  the  sole  condition  on 
which,  since  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon, 
the  Allies  considered  it  possible  that  a  pacification  could 

let  the  enemy  find  his  shame  under  those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in 
triumph.  The  Emperor  marches  to  mir  succour:  second  him  by  a  brief  and 
vigorous  re.-istance,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  honour  of  France." — TIIHSAUIJKAU, 
ix.  610,  iI-JO. 

*  "  Inhabitants  of  Paris  !  The  allied  armies  are  under  your  walls.  The 
obji  et  of  their  march  to  the  capital  of  France  is  founded  on  the  hope  of  a 
sincere  and  durable  pacification  with  her.  Fur  twenty  years  Europe  has  been 
deluded  with  blood  and  tears.  Kvery  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  these  calamities 
has  proved  vain;  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  verv  government  which  oppresses 
you,  tic-re  ha<  been  found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among 
you  is  not  convinced  of  this  truth'  The  allied  sovereigns  desire  to  find  in 
France  a  beneficent  government,  which  shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with  all 
nations  :  and  theref'<  >re.  in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  <  >f  Paris  to 
ha-ten  the  general  pacification.  We  await  the  expression  of  your  opinion,  with 
a  degree  of  impatience  proportioned  to  the  mighty  consequences  which  must 
result  from  your  determination.  Declare  it  :  and  yo.i  shall  at  once  find 
defenders  in  the  armies  standing  before  your  walls.  Parisians  !  the  state  of 
France,  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  the  peaceable  occupa- 
tion of  Lyons,  and  the  real  sentiments  cf  your  eountrvmeii.  are  known  to  vou. 
In  these  examples  you  will  find  the  end  of  war  and  dome-tic  di>cord  :  it  is  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  The  preservation  of  your  city  and  of' your  tranquillity 
shall  be  the  object  of  the  prudent  measures  which  the  Allies  will  not  fail  to 
take,  in  concert  with  such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  general  confidence. 
Troops  shall  not  be  quartered  upon  you.  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which 
Europe,  arrayed  before  your  walls,  now  addresses  you.  Hasten  to  ju>tifv  her 
confidence  in  your  patrioti>m  and  prudence." — See  I'ANILKKSKV,  34").  o4ti;  and 
CAPLKIGUI-:,  x.  45S  ;  and  Die  ii'rvtitc  L'liHmik,  iii.  3D:.'. 
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CHAP,    be  effected.     They  had  already  erected  the  conquered 

LXXXVIII.  r  ,  .  ,      .    ,  c  .   "         .,-.     ,,       r  e 

. districts   into  a   sort  of   province,  with   the  direction  or 

>14>      which  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  was  at  Vesoul,  was  in- 
trusted.     The   proclamation,   with    a    proposal    for    the 
.   capitulation  of  Paris,  was  sent  to  the  French  advanced 

J  Dan.  .)4.>, 

346.    Cap.  posts:  but  the  French  marshals,  like  brave  and  faithful 

x.  4:58,  43!).  1  . 

Burgh.  2:3-1.  men,  rejected  it,  and  resolved  to  maintain  their  posts  to 
the  last  extremity.1 

j 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  March  the  ycnc- 
Commencc-  r(/.!c  beat  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  to  summon  the 
"'ti'on.'  and  national  guard  to  assemble  at  their  different  points  of 
posulu'o'f  rendezvous.  Onc-and-twentj  years  had  elapsed  since,  at 
M-irch'so  the  same  hour,  it  had  called  them,  amidst  the  clang  of 
the  tocsin,  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  on  the 
10 th  August  1793.  They  had  then  failed  at  the  deci- 
sive moment — they  had  basely  surrendered  their  sove- 
reign to  an  infuriated  rabble,  and  abandoned  the  nation 
vi'i.  g  93. ''  to  the  government  of  the  multitude.1  They  now  had 
their  reward.  They  were  to  witness  the  degradation 
and  punishment  of  their  country,  the  defeat  of  its  armies, 
the  overthrow  of  its  independence :  the  iron  was  to  enter 
into  the  soul  of  the  nation.  Bravely,  however,  they 
repaired  to  their  posts,  amidst  the  tears  of  their  wives 
and  children,  who  never  expected  to  see  them  more. 
Hardly  had  the  clock  in  the  church  of  St  Denis  struck 
five  in  the  morning,  when  the  anxious  eyes  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  heights  of  Romainville  discovered  several  dark 
masses  appearing  beyond  Pantin,  on  the  road  to  Mcaux. 
Still  not  a  gun  was  fired  on  either  side ;  the  level  glance 
of  the  sun  illuminated  the  peaceful  slopes  of  Romainville, 
and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides  was  only  beginning 
to  lighten  before  his  rays.  Suddenly  the  discharge  of 
artillery  was  heard  on  the  right;  the  dark  mass  quickly 
became  edged  with  fire;  and  soon  the  roar  of  above  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  announced  to  the  trembling 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  that  the  last  day  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  arrived.  Raefr'skoi,  supported  by  the  reserves 
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of  P>arclav,  was  charged  with  the  attack  on   the   French     CHAT'. 
centre,  between   Pantin  and  Vineennes,  and  especinllv  of  LXX 
the  heights  of  Belleville;   the  hereditary  prince  of  Wilr-      1;;11- 
tcmberg,    suj)j)orted    by    (iiulav's    Austrians    on  tlie   left, 
was  to  assail  the  bridges  of  the   Marne  at  St   Maur  and 
Charenton,  to  clear  the  wood  of  Yincennes,  blockade  its 
castle,  and  threaten  the  Barriere  du  Trone.     On  the  right 
the  arinv  of  Silesia,  was  to  advance  on  Montniartrc  on  two  '  i>an..",i;;, 

^  '•'<  1.'         V;UI'I 

sides;  Count  Langcron  froin  Clichy  and  St  Denis;  Kleist,  ii.  :wii,:«r. 
York,  and  AYoron/oiF  to  his  left,  by  the  villages  of  la  £>'s" 'km'i'i 
Vilettc  and  la  Chapclle.  Above  a  hundred  thousand '(-;,.! '!;'""• 
men  were  destined  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  ;  but  they  !,',';.',' ''.v™1'1' 
did  not  all  arrive  in  action  at  the  same  time;  the  weight  "irc;,^-,. 

l    f      Chron.  iv. 

of  the  contest  long  fell  on  Raell'skoi  and  Barclay  alone  in  |W4,  347.  __ 
the  centre,  and  thence  the  unlooked-for  continuance  and  ">!'_'. 
bloody  nature  of  the  strife.1 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  firing  of  musketry  began  in 
the  centre,  by  .Prince  Eugene  of  VTiirtembcrg,  with  his  i^mi^of 
division,  issuing  from  the  village  of  I'antin;  while  RaefF-  i,,"^'^' 
skoi   himself,  with  GortschakofFs   infantry  and  Pahlen's"' 
cavalry,   moved    on    Romainvillc.       Marmont,    however, 
convinced  of  the  error  which  had  been  committed  in  not 
holding  these  villages  the  evening  before,  was  advancing 
over  the   plateau  of  Romainvillc  to  occupv  them    with 
Lagrangc's  division,  when  he  met  Prince  Eugene's  Rus- 
sians on  an  eminence  a  little  beyond  Pantin.     A  furious 
conllict  immediately  commenced,  which  soon  extended  to 
Romainville :  the  numbers  were  equal,  the  resolution  and 
skill  on  the  opposite  sides  well  matched;  and  so  bloody  2Vau.i.  ii. 

•       ;>;>•>     ;);;;), 

"was  the  combat,  that  in  a  short  time  fifteen  hundred  of  Dim/ftw. 
the  Russians   had   fallen.     Mortier,  finding  he  was  not  ->l<\'.   H"!,. 
attacked,   sent   two  divisions  to  aid   Marmont,  who  had  p\Q^\^>( 
also  brought  up  his  own  reserves,  and  with  their  aid  the  4.\\ '•/."'• 

t5  1  Die  (jrosse 

Russians  were  routed,  and  Prince  Eugene  driven  back,  V1''"'.';  Lv- 
still  bravely  fighting,  into  the  villages.     Marmont  then 

""  ''•  l    111! 

took  post  on  the  plateau,  and  established  Compans'  divi-  x\Ti.  Vy'i 
sion  on  its  northern  slopes  at  Pantin  and  Pro  St  Gervais.2 

VOL.  XIII.  L 


nurs, 
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CHAP.         Feeling  himself  unequal  to  such  a  conflict  for  any  con- 

LXXXVIII.    .•,,!,.  ,  T)        i  i-          1  • 

-  siderable  tune,   he  wrote   to    Barclay,  representing  Ins 
l8*4'     situation,  but  declaring  his  resolution  to  die  at  his  post;* 
Heroic  re-    and  sliortlj  afterwards,  Raeifskoi,  having  completed  his 
thVitussiana  circular  march,  commenced  operations  on  the  left.     His 
infantry  carried  Montrcuil,  and  his  cavalry  pushed  on  to 
Charonne,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  Lagrange  at  Romainvillc, 
which  checked  the  advance  of  Marmont's  victorious  divi- 
sion; but  still  decided  nothing.     It  was  now  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  just  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle,  uncertain  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  or  of  the 
probable  time  of  Napoleon's  approach ;  he  learned  with 
1  Dan.  353,  dismay  that  Blucher's   forces  had  not  yet  reached   the 

.'i.">4.     Valid.  J 

ii.  332, 334.  neighbourhood  of  Montmartre — that  the  hereditary  Prince 
ComJ.eXxiii.  of  "\Viirtcmberg  and  Giulay  were  still  far  behind,  on  the 
Burgh.  240.  left — and  that  Raeffskoi  was  overmatched  and  his  men 
^•{''i.'ii'  fast  falling,  in  the  centre.  Instantly  perceiving  the 
r'n,UcDl°  (^anocr5  the  Emperor  immediately  ordered  Barclay  to 
cinon.  iv.  brincf  up  the  grenadiers,  and  Russian  and  Prussian  Guards, 

«)  14.  «>4/ . 

piotho,  iii.  to  the  support  of  Raeifskoi  and  Eugene ;  and  soon  these 

4d5.  Thiers,         ,  ,  ,   .  t",        ,  ,  .    , 

xvii.  595.    noble  troops  were  seen  marching  in  double-quick  time,  on 

the  road  to  Pantin.1 

Their  arrival  at  the  scene  of  danger  speedily  changed 
The  Km-  the  face  of  affairs.  Prince  Eugene,  long  oppressed  by 
up  the r" ss  superior  numbers,  now  in  his  turn  had  the  advantage, 
whfcifrc-  General  Mesenzoff  advanced  at  the  head  of  three  Russian 

divisions  of  the  Guards  to  the  support  of  Raeffskoi ;   and 

p  A  J- 

their  united  force,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  in  the  plain  till  the  heights  were  carried,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  French  guns  vomited  forth  death 
on  all  sides,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  wooded  hills  of 
Romainvillc,  which  were  carried  after  a  most  desperate 
conflict.  The  French  who  occupied  them  were  driven 
back  to  the  heights  of  Menilinontant  and  Belleville.  At 

*  IFis  words  were — "  The  second  corps  is  ready  and  willing  to  lie  sacrificed; 
think  of  i is  and  help  us."  Barclay  answered — "  Many  thanks  for  your  resolu- 
tion :  the  .^rcnadicrrf  arc  prepared  to  reinforce  you."—  DANILKFSKY,  352. 
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the  same  time,  as  the  Prince-Royal  of  "Wiirtcmberg  had    ru.\\\ 
not  yet  come  up,  Count  Pahlen   pushed  forward  a  body   ' 
of  his  dragoons  towards   Vincennes,   who,  meeting  with 
no  opposition,  approached  the  I'arricre  du  Trone,  where 
twenty  guns,  manned  by  the  scholars  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,    received     them    with    a    point-blank    discharge. 
Hardly,  however,  was    the   first    round    fired,  when    the 
Russian   hulans  made  a  dash  in  flank  at  the  guns,  which  ,  ,)in  .,-- 
were  taken,  with  the    gallant   youths  who  served  them  :  ;;j|;-  'j^jj- 
and  the  sei/.ure  of  the  irate  itself  was  only  prevented  bv  >'.'•  |(il-.'';i- 

1  \  .vi<  1.    11. 

the  national  guard,  who  checked  the  pursuit.""      Mean- SM,  M>'. 

Pit)""' 

while    I'arclav,   having,  by  the   aid   of   the   (Guards   and  .im/io.;. ' 
grenadiers,  at  length  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  heights  ci',,,,,!!  i".' 
of  Pantin   and  Romainvillc,  gave  orders  to  suspend  the  v'.jf;,^',1,; 
attack   in   the  centre,  until   the   arrival  of  the    army  of '^.j^'- vj 
Silesia   on   the   right,  and  the   corps  of  Giulay  and  the  -|:A-  Tj''.'''x' 
hereditary  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg  on  the  left,  enabled  the  •;"-'. 
whole  armv  to  take  the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  battle.1 

At  eleven  o'clock,  standards  and  armed  bodies  of  men       _o 
were    seen   by   the   anxious   crowds   who    thronged    the  A^.^-.^-C 
heights   of   Montmartrc   around   St  Denis,  which    soon,  of  sik4!'on 
widening   and    extending,   moved    steadily   forward,  till,1' 
like  a  huge  black  wave,  they  overspread  the  whole  plain 
which  stretches  from  thence  to  the  capital.      It  was  the 
vast  host  of  the  armv  of  Silesia,  which,  dividing  into  two 
columns  as  it  approached  Montmartrc,  streamed  in  endless 
files,  the  one  half  towards  la  Villette,  on  the  great  road 
to  the  barrier  of  St  Denis,  the  other  in  the  direction  of 
iVcuilly,  as  if  to  turn  that  important  post  by  the  extreme 
French  left.     York  and  Kleist  were  on  the  great  road, 
moving  direct   on   Paris,  Langcron  on   the  allied   right, 
moving  to   turn  the  enemy's  flank.     The   defence  of  la 
Villette  and  la  Chapellc  was  most  obstinate.      For  four 
long  hours  Mortier's  troops,  with  heroic  resolution,  made 

*  One  of  these  boys  was  overthrown  into  a  ditch,  where  a  Cossack  had  his 
spear  uplifted  to  pierce  him,  when  a  Russian  lancer,  touched  with  his  youth 
and  valour,  stayed  his  arm,  sayinLr,  "  1'as  tucz  le  jcune  Fruucais." — KuCii.  iii. 
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CHAP,    cood  their  post  against  the  constantly  increasing  masses 

7TTYYVTTT 

'  and  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Prussians;  and  it  was  not 
]14>     till  Woronzoff  brought  up  his  iron  bands  of  Russian 
veterans,  with  the  13th  and  14th  light  infantry  at  their 
head,  that  the  batteries  which  commanded  the  village 
were   carried,  and   the  French   driven    out.     Meanwhile 
Marmont,  being  reinforced,  again  made  dispositions  for  an 
attack  on  Pantin.    Barclay  upon  that  ordered  the  Prussian 
and  Baden  Guards  to  march  out  and  attack  the  enemy  ; 
and  these  splendid  troops,  led  by  their  gallant  colonel 
Alvensleben,  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  they  were  speedily  broken  and  driven  back  almost  to 
ipan.  3:>7,  the  barrier  of  Pre  St  Gervais.     Such  was  the  admiration 
•241,'  24-lg'  which  this  charge  excited  in  the  breast  of  Alexander,  who 
Tn^Ti')?'."'  witnessed  it,  that  with  his  own  hands  he  took  the  cross  of 
SsTass'     St  George  off  the  neck  of  the  Archduke  Constantino,  who 
K-^'l]!-     stood  near  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  Prussian  commander 

4  to,  4/b.  ' 

]>ieGro<-e  while  he  and  his  troops  were  in  the  thick  of  a  running 
:m,  3^7.'    fire.     The  flattering  badge  being  put  on  his  breast  on  the 
59i>.  '    ' '  spot,  the  men  set  up  a  shout  which  was  heard  above  all 
the  roar  of  the  battle.1 

At  length,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  heads 

f  n 

And  of'tho  of  the  columns  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  AVurtcmbcrg 
wlfrtem-  arrived  at  the  extreme  allied  left;  and  although  G inlay's 
bergo  o  7\_lliSf-riails  ]iac]  not  yC{-  made  their  appearance,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  operations.  The  wood  of  Vincenncs 
was  occupied  almost  without  opposition ;  the  castle  block- 
aded; the  bridge  of  St  Maur,  with  eight  guns,  carried  by 
storm,  and  the  French  driven  back  witli  severe  loss  to 
Charenton.  Both  wings  having  thus  come  up  at  last,  the 
Emperor  ordered  a  general  attack  along  the  whole  line. 
The  Allies  formed,  as  at  Leipsic  and  Arcis-sur-Aube,  a 
vast  concave,  stretching  from  Charenton  on  the  extreme 
left,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Xeuilly  on  the  right ;  the 
French  a  convex,  and  which  was  graduallv  falling  back  to 
the  barriers.  Langeron  was  ordered  to  carry  Montmar- 
tre,  cost  what  it  miht  while  Kaefl'skoi  and  Prince 
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Fuirene,  supported   liv  Barclay's  reserves  and  the  gremi-    CHAP. 

,.  .  ,    .,  l."   ,  ,,  i  LXXXVIII. 

diers,  again  renewed  the  attack  on  the  centre,  and  con- 
verged in  three  columns  on  Belleville;  one  assailing  it  in 
front,  another  turning  it  on  the  north  by  Pro  »St  Gervais, 
and  a  third  on  the  south  by  Menilmontant.  This  grand 
assault,  now  made  with  greatly  superior  forces,  and  at  all 
points  at  the  same  time,  proved  entirely  .successful.  The 
coiKjuerors  rushed  forward  in  the  order  followed  in  the 
desperate  assault  of  Ismael,  and  "with  as  rapid  success.  ' l);ui-  :'";o- 

I  {iirLrli    li4ii 

In  vain  the  French  generals  and  officers  did  all  in  theirs.  Vau.i! 

1  ii.  '•'>  \",  '.'^i'JL 

power,  by  standing  in  front  of  their  columns,  and  exposing  KouCiii.  ' 

themselves  to   the  uttermost,  to  animate  their  men  and  vii-i.  a'' 
lead  them  back  into  action.      Heroism  and  patriotism  did  ••.l''"1;;^1"' 
their  best  to  resist,  but  they  did  it  in  vain.     An  invincible  ^'"/i  "'' 
spirit  was  roused  amon<r  mankind ;   the  Almiirhtv  liat  had  i>^<u<»so 

.        .  .  Chron.  iv. 

gone  forth,  its  instrument  was  the  indignation  of  oppressed  •'>>'>•>,  '•><•'•>. 

,  .  ,     11  ii'i  c  'riiit'rs,  xvii. 

humanity,  and  r  ranee  was  to  undergo  the  punishment  or  syy,  cuo. 
the  Revolution.1 

Flashing  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun,  the  Russian  and 

61. 

Prussian  colours  were  carried  forward  from  one  summit  to  storming  of 
another,  till  every  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  Paris  lay  w'hich'n.'m- 
at  their  feet.  The  Prussians,  under  the  gallant  Prince  Ili;uuN';i:ih- 
William,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  carried  the  bridge 
over  the  canal  of  Ourcq,  and  expelled  .M order's  men,  at 
the  point  of  the  bavonet,  out  of  la  Villettc.  Charpentier's 
veterans  of  the  Guard  retired,  furious  with  indignation, 
and  still  even  in  retreat  keeping  up  a  deadly  and  unquench- 
able lire  on  their  pursuers.  Pitchnitskv's  division  of 
the  Russians  carried  the  barrier  of  Pre  St  Gervais,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  seventeen  guns  which  had 
been  planted  there  ;  ten  more  yielded  to  the  impetuous 
assault  of  the  Prussian  and  Baden  Guards:  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  forced  Charonne;  the  burying-ground  at  Mont 
Louis  with  eight,  the  battery  of  Menilmontant  with  seven 
guns  were  successively  stormed  ;  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  wood  of  Romainville  were  the  theatre  of  mortal  con- 
flict :  the  village  of  Ba^nolet  was  forced  at  the  same 
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CHAP,    time  by  McsenzofF.     The  external  defences  of  the  French 

L \ X \V  I T  T 

'centre  being  thus  all  carried  about  the  same  time,  the 

:]1'  whole  allied  centre,  amidst  deafening  shouts,  converging 
together,  rushed  simultaneously  into  Belleville.  Follow- 
3«ianBuJgh.  ing  UP  their  successes,  the  advanced  guards,  with  breathless 
Kmh^i  haste,  toiled  to  the  summit  of  the  Butte  dc  Chaumont ; 
v'aluMJ"'  ^1C  ^eve^  pkiteau  was  speedily  covered  with  troops  ;  the 
362,  3(;.5.  splendid  capital  of  France  burst  on  their  view ;  the  cry, 
Conq.  xxiii. "  Fire  on  Paris!  fire  on  Paris!"  arose  on  all  sides,  and, 
piotho/iii.  amidst  cheers  which  were  heard  over  the  whole  battlefield, 
414!  4Di'c  twenty  howitzers  were  brought  forward,  which  speedily 
Grossc  scnt  their  bombs  as  far  as  the  Cliaussee  d'Antin.  The 

v^iiroii.  i  v. 

?™''''7L..  first  shot  was  fired  from  a  Russian  battery  of  light  artil- 

1  hiers,  xvn.  J 

(.MO,  i;i><;.     lory,  which  was  the  last  that  evacuated  Moscow  ;   and  on 
24'.'),  247.'    both  occasions  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Milara- 
dowitch.1 

All  of  a  sudden  the  troops  received  orders  to  halt  at 
all  points,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  a  capitulation  had 
a  been  concluded.  Joseph  no  sooner  perceived  that  the 
allied  armies  were  about  to  throw  the  French  troops 
back  upon  Paris,  than  he  authorised  the  marshals  to  enter 
into  a  capitulation.  This  injunction  was  given  by  Joseph 
at  a  quarter  past  twelve  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  plateau 
of  Chaumont  was  stormed,  and  the  Russian  bombs  began 
to  fall  in  the  city,  that  the  French  marshals  rightly 
judged  that  the  defence  could  no  longer  be  prolonged. 
In  fact,  in  half  an  hour  more  the  French  troops,  driven 
headlong  down  the  steep  descent  which  leads  from  the 
plateau  to  the  town,  would  have  been  irrecoverably  routed, 
and  the  conquerors  would  have  entered  the  gates  with 
them.  They,  in  concert,  accordingly  despatched  an  officer 

*/  t_.   j 

to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Romainville,  to  request  an  armistice.  The  Emperor 
answered,  with  dignity,  that  lie  acceded  to  the  proposition, 
but  on  condition  only  that  Paris  was  immediately  sur- 
rendered. As  the  officer  had  no  power  to  accede  to  such 
a  condition,  Colonel  Orloff  returned  with  him  to  Marshal 


J47 

:;OK. 

.  i 
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Marmont,  whom  ho  found  in  the  first  lino,  with  his  sword    CUM'. 

1  •          i   •  L     1        j.    1-  TI  IAXXVII. 

drawn,  encouraging  his  worn-out  battalions.  1  ho  terms 
were  at  once  agreed  to,  and  the  French  were  immediately 
to  evacuate  all  the  positions  without  the  gates,  including 
Montmartre.  Orders  were  soon  after  despatched  in  all 
directions  to  stop  the  firing.  So  warm,  however,  was  the'  i>:m.  :;<;:;, 

1  '*(  '  "         (  '- 

conflict,  so  exasperated  were  the  soldiers  on  the  opposite  xV.i,;i,  K.:;. 
sides,  that  it  was  with  great  dilliculty  that  they  could  be  ^'  \^'nl,\'_ 
separated  ;  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  Allies  made  the 
air  resound  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Paris  ;  and  when  '''•' 
the  firing  ceased,  the  last  sounds  that  were  heard  were 
from  Curial's  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  still  shouted 
"  Vive  rKmpcrcur  !  "l 

To  tlie  loud  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  incessant  clang  of 
the  musketry,  the  cries  and  cheers  of  the  combatants,  now  <;em  ni 
succeeded  a  silence  yet  more  awful,  during  which  the  of'tiT " 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  under  discussion,  and  the1"1 
fate  of  six  hundred  thousand  human  beings  depended  on 
a  few  words  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Meanwhile 
the  French  troops,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  many  of  them 
with  tears  mingling  with  the  blood  on  their  cheeks,  with- 
drew within  the  barriers.  The  allied  columns,  who  had 
now  all  come  up  in  great  strength,  and  exulting  in  their 
triumphs,  were  immediately  everywhere  brought  forward 
to  the  front,  and  formed  a  sublime  spectacle.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Marne  to  those  of  the  Seine,  on  a  vast 
semicircle  of  six  miles,  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms. 
The  different  lines  were  placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  continued  close  array.  Artillery  bristled  on  all 
the  heights,  cavalry  filled  all  the  plains  :  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  leaning  on  their  arms,  and  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  matches  burning,  were  ready  co2p.l!U  ^ 

pour  the  vials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  citv.     Alexander,  ''.'.''•  £w]] 
i  "  '  in.  -i'ii . 

with  all  his  suite,  rode  on  to  the  plateau  of  Chaumont  ;  y^'.-j'- 
Paris  lay  spread  like  a  map  at  his  feet.     The  descending  i>;.c  (ir-.-e 
sun,  which  cast  its  rays  over  its  vast  assemblage  of  domes  357,  :jk<.' 
and  palaces,"  seemed  to   supplicate  him   to   imitate  its 
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CHAP,    beneficence,  and  sliiuc  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

L\  \XVIII 

_'  He  was  not  wanting  to  his  glorious  destiny. 

But  ere  the  terms  could  be  agreed  to,  loud  cheers,  fol- 
stonninjrof  lowed  by  a  tremendous  fire,  were  heard  on  the  allied  right. 
t re'" wiit' h  Montmartre  was  speedily  enveloped  in  smoke  ;  and  for 
Lattie.th'  some  time  all  were  in  suspense,  watching  the  dreadful 
struggle,  the  last  of  the  northern  campaign,  which  was 
there  going  forward.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however, 
the  thunders  ceased  ;  the  well-known  Russian  hurrah  re- 
sounded through  the  air;  Russian  standards  were  descried 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  :  and  soon  the  arrival  of  mes- 
sengers announced,  that  before  intelligence  of  the  suspen- 
sion had  reached  them,  Count  Langeron,  ascending  from 
the  extreme  right  of  the  allied  line  on  the  side  of  Clichy, 
had  carried  this  stronghold  by  assault.  Such  was  the 
vigour  of  the  storm,  that  of  thirty  guns  planted  on  the 
hill,  twenty-nine  were  taken  :  and  in  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  when  the  attack  commenced,  the  Russian  colours 
waved  on  its  summit,  although  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence appeared  so  formidable  that  the  brave  Rad/cwit/, 
who  led  the  assault,  took  leave  of  his  brother  officers, 
as  advancing  to  certain  death,  before  he  entered  the  fire. 
Xo  sooner  was  the  hill  carried,  than  Langeron  chased 
the  French  back  into  Paris,  and  immediately  brought 
up  eighty-four  guns,  which  were  planted  on  its  summit, 
pointed  towards  the  capital.  "  So,  Father  Paris  !  you 
must  now  pay  for  Mother  Moscow,"  exclaimed  a  Russian 
artilleryman,  with  the  medal  of  1812  on  his  breast,  as 
he  approached  his  match  to  the  touch-hole  of  his  cannon. 
As  soon  as  the  suspension  of  arms,  however,  was  agreed 
to,  a  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  telegraph  on  the 
top  of  Montmartre,  the  soldiers  piled  their  arms,  and  the 
bands  of  all  the  regiments,  advancing  to  the  most  ele- 
vated points  around,  made  the  air  resound  with  martial 
and  triumphant  strains.  By  a  .singular  coincidence,  the 
last  action  in  the  war  took  place  on  an  eminence  which 
still  bears  its  Roman  name  of  the  Hill  of  Mars,1  and 
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where,   fifteen    hundred   years   before,   St    Denis  suffered    rn\p. 
martyrdom,  who  first  introduced  Christianity  into  North- 
ern ('iaul.1* 

The  battle  of  Paris,  the  last  scene  in  this  mighty 
drama,  was  also  on  the  side;  of  the  Allies,  and,  consider-  i<,-M,it>',,r 
ing  tin1  number  opposed  to  them,  one  of  the  most  bloody. 
They  lost  not  less  than  IMl.'KJ  men,  of  whom  1.^:5  were 
Wtirtembergers,  1S-10  Prussians,  and  7100  Russians—  a 
clear  proof  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  had 
fallen,  and  with  whom  its  principal  glory  should  rest. 
They  took  eighty-six  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field,  two 
standards,  and  a  thousand  prisoners  :  and  the  guns  of 
the  National  Guard,  seyenty-two  in  number,  were  given 
up  by  capitulation.  The  French  loss  was  much  less 
seyere,  and  did  not  exceed  4500  men.  The  reason  of 
this  great  disproportion  between  the  loss  of  the  victorious 
and  vanquished  army,  was  not  so  much  the  strength  of 
the  French  position,  or  the  effect  of  their  formidable 
heavy  batteries  on  the  allied  columns,  as  the  circum- 
stance that  lUuchcr  did  not  receive  his  orders  in  time  to 
make  his  attack  on  the  right  simultaneous  with  Raeffskoi's 
in  the  centre  ;  and  that  the  Prince-Royal  of  "Wurtemberg 
did  not  come  up  till  the  very  last  attack,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  after  the  battle  had  lasted  eight  hours. 
Thus,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  opposite 
sides  were  nearly  equally  matched  in  respect  of  number 
at  the  points  engaged,  though,  when  all  their  troops  i  TI™.  .".71. 
came  up,  the  Allies  were  three  to  one.  Nevertheless,  ^g  417"' 
the  resistance  of  the  French  army,  from  first  to  last,  was  ^7ir!i7'j' 
most  heroic  :  they  yielded  their  capital,  in  the  end,  only  ^'''i,!,'.'- 
to  the  forces  of  banded  Europe  ;  and  this  day  may  justly  i>ie'«n»*o 

.,,  ,,.  ,  ,.'  t     (  'lirtm.  iv. 

be  considered  as  adding  another  to  the  immortal  wreath  a;;;). 
of  laurels  which  encircles  their  brows.1 


*  Montmarhv—  M.ms.  Martis.  St  IK-ni.- 
martyrdom  there  iu  the  yeai1  '24  1.  His  ivi 
by  a  pious  widow  near  Chaillnt.  and  inten 


of  St  ]>enis  now  stands,  and  thr  mans.  >lcui  i  of  the  knurs  nf  Fi-aiii-e_has  Leen  ci 
strucied. — See  TuiEUHY,  Guide 


the  patrrm  saint  of  Franco,  suffered 
ains.  cast  into  tlie  Seine,  were  raised 
•i I  in  awheat  field,  where  the  chureh 
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CHAP.         "  If  the  Allies  were  encamped,"  said  Napoleon  in  the 
Lxxxvm.  gcnatCj  on  t]ie   gQth  March  1313,  «  on  t]ic   heights  of 

1814.     Montmartre,  I  would   not   surrender  one  village  in  the 
Napoleon     thirty-second  military  division,"  (the  ITanse  Towns).     On 
tenlgenceof that  day  year — on   the   3<)th  March  1814 — the  Allies 
advance.*1     were  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Montniartre  ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  not  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  but  his  crown  and  his  empire.     No  sooner  was 
the  Emperor  made  aware,  while  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
that  the  Allies  were  approaching  its  walls,  than  he   de- 
spatched on  the  29th  his  aide-de-camp,  General  Dcjean, 
from  Dolancourt,  to  announce  his  immediate  return  to  the 
capital ;   and  to  intimate  that  negotiations  were  renewed, 
through  the  medium  of  Austria  and  Prince  Mcttcrnich, 
with  the  allied  powers.     Dcjean  had  reached  Mortier, 
after  incredible  exertions,  about  three  o'clock,  as  he  was 
bravely  combating  the  Prussians  in  front  of  la  Villettc. 
The  marshal  immediately  despatched  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Schwartzcnberg,  with  a  letter  written  on  a  drum-head, 
intimating  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations,  and  pro- 
posing an  armistice.     The  allied  generals,  however,  were 
too  well  informed  to  fall  into  the  snare  ;  and  a  polite 
answer  was  returned  by  the  generalissimo,  stating  "  that 
the  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  which  subsists  between 
the  sovereign  powers,  affords  a  sure  guarantee  that  the 
'  Mortk-r  to  negotiations  which  you   suppose  are  on  foot  separately 
^rg^Mjireh  between  Austria  and  France,   have  no  foundation  ;   and 
and  Jiefiv    ^hat  the  reports  which  you  have  received  on  that  head  arc 
Suv.  vii.  10,  entirely  groundless."     The  attempt  to  avert  the  evil  hour 

11.     Fain,  J    f 

]!»«,  i9.().     thus   completely  failed,   and  it   was    shortly    after   that 
(jus,  «jy.     Marmont  and  Mortier  jointly  concluded  the  armistice  for 

the  evacuation  of  Paris.1 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  every  hour  more  alarmed,  was 
Hi* rapid  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  the  capital.  On  the  2.f)th 
neighbour-'0  the  Imperial  Guard  and  equipages  arrived  at  Troyes  late 
Paris.0  ;l^  11'cn^  having  marched  above  forty  miles  in  that  single 

da}r.      After  a  few  hours'  rest  he  threw  himself  into  hi.s 
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travelling  carriage,  and,  as  the  wearied  cuirassiers  could    <''r;Vlv, , 

IA  \  A  \    II 

no  longer  keep  pace  with  him,  set  out  alone  for  Pans. 

.i-ii 
Courier    after    courier  was    despatched    before    him,    to 

announce  his  immediate  return  to  the  authorities  of  the 
capital  ;  hut  as  he  approached  it,  the  most  disastrous 
intelligence  reached  him  every  time  he  changed  horses. 
lie  learned  successivelv  that  the  Empress  and  his  son  had 
quitted  Paris  ;  that  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates  ;  that 
they  were  fighting  on  the  heights.  His  impatience  was 
now  redoubled  :  he  got  into  a  little  post  cal<*'ch<.'  to 
accelerate  his  speed  ;  and  although  the  horses  were  going 
at  the  gallop,  he  incessantly  urged  the  postilions  to  press 
on  faster.  The  steeds  Hew  like  the  winds  ;  the  wheels 
took  lire  in  rolling  over  the  pavement  ;  yet  nothing  could 
satisfy  the  Emperor.  At  length  bv  great  exertions  he 
reached  Fromeiitcau,  near  the  fountains  of  Juvisy,  only 
live  leagues  from  Paris,  at  ten  at  night.  As  his  horses 
were  there  changing  at  the  post-house  called  Cour  de 
France,  some  straggling  soldiers  who  were  passing  an- 
nounced, without  knowing  the  Emperor,  that  Paris  had 
capitulated.  "These  men  are  mad!"  cried  Xapoleon, 
"  the  thing  is  impossible  :  bring  me  an  officer  !  "  At  the 
verv  moment  General  Belliard  came  up,  and  gave  the 
whole  details  of  the  catastrophe.  Large  drops  of  sweat 
stood  on  the  Emperor's  forehead  :  he  turned  to  Caulain- 
court  and  said,  "  ])o  you  hear  that  i"  with  a  fixed  gaxc 
that  made  him  shudder.  At  this  moment  the  ^cine  onlv 

i      i       n  f  i  ?  i  '     '  I'iii",  !!'•- 

separated  the  Emperor  rrom  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  ];.:».  -jo:',. 
on  the  extreme  allied  left,  in  the  plain  of  Villcneuve  St  3.:,',';' Vi'-'i. 
George  ;  their  innumerable  watch-lires  illuminated  the  ^n'^i'Ij' 
whole  north  and  east  of  the  heavens  ;  while  the  mighty  (l']uI'l<I11r'!7 
conqueror,  in  the  darkness,  followed  onlv  bv  two  post  :;',':1- :!-'4- . 

J  '  l  I  hi'.TS,  XVI 

carriages  and  a  few  attendants,  received  the  stroke  of"-i, (i--- 
fate.1 

Bcrtliicr  now  came  up,  and  Xapoleon  immediately  said 
he  must  set  out  to  Paris.  "  Caulaiiicourt,  order  the 
carriaire  '."  Cuable  to  restrain  his  anxietv  to  iret  forward, 
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CHAP,  he  set  out  on  foot,  accompanied  by  Bertliier  and  Caulain- 
_'  court,  speaking  incessantly  as  lie  hurried  on,  without 
1814.  Baiting  for  an  answer,  or  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  their 
His  couver- presence.  "I  burned  the  pavement,"  said  he;  "my 
horses  were  as  swift  as  the  wind  ;  but  still  I  felt  oppressed 
'  with  an  intolerable  weight  :  something  extraordinary  was 
passing  within  inc.  I  asked  them  only  to  hold  out  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Miserable  wretches  that  they  arc  ! 
Marmont,  too,  who  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  hewn  in 
pieces  rather  than  surrender  !  And  Joseph  ran  off  too— 
my  very  brother  !  To  surrender  the  capital  to  the  enemy 
—what  poltroons  !  They  had  my  orders  ;  they  knew 
that  on  the  2d  April  I  would  be  here  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  men.  My  brave  scholars,  my  national 
guard,  who  had  promised  to  defend  my  son — all  men  with 
a  heart  in  their  bosoms — would  have  joined  to  combat  at 
my  side.  And  so  they  have  capitulated  ! — betrayed  their 
brother,  their  country,  their  sovereign,  degraded  France 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  !  Entered  into  a  capital  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls  without  firing  a  shot.  It  is  too 
dreadful  !  That  comes  of  trusting  cowards  and  fools ! 
When  I  am  not  there,  the}'  do  nothing  but  heap  blunder 
on  blunder.  What  has  been  done  with  the  artillery  '( 
They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  a  month.  Every  one  has  lost  his  head  ;  and  yet 
Joseph  imagines  he  can  lead  an  army,  and  Clarke  is  vain 
enough  to  think  himself  a  minister  ;  but  I  begin  to  think 
Savary  is  right,  and  that  he  is  a  traitor.  Set  oil',  Caulain- 
court ;  lly  to  the  allied  lines  ;  penetrate  to  headquarters, 
you  have  full  powers;  fly,  fly  !"  ]Ie  still  insisted  upon 
following  with  Bclliard  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  already 
evacuated  Paris  ;  but  upon  the  repeated  assurances  of 
that  officer  that  the  capitulation  was  concluded,  and  the 
capital  in  the  hands  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  at  length  agreed  to  return,  rejoined  his 
-images,  which  he  had  preceded  by  above  a  mile,  and,1 
after  ordering  the  retiring  corps  to  take  a  position  at 
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Kssonne,  sot  out  for  Fontainobloaii,  which  he  reached  at    CHAP. 
•     .     ,,  .  i,  xxxvin. 

six  in  the  morning. 

While  these  mournful  scenes  were   passing  at  the  soli- 

li!l. 

tary  headquarters  of  the  French  Emperor,  very  different  iv.-para- 
was  the  spectacle  which  the  victorious  cam])  of  the  Allies  AH',,  "i.,r" 
exhibited.  It  was  there  universally  known  that  the  troops  i"^'1 
were  to  enter  Paris  on  the  following  morning;  and  orders 
had  been  issued  that  all  those  who  were  to  accompany 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  should  appear 
in  their  gala  dresses,  and  with  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments in  the  best  possible  order.  In  groat  part  of  the 
troops,  especially  the  corps  of  Blucher's  armv,  the  clothing 
was  almost  worn  out;  hardly  an  entire  uniform  was  to  be 
seen  ;  manv  of  the  men  were  arrayed  in  a  motley  garb, 
stripped  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  or  their 
allies.  But  the  case  was  otherwise  with  the  household 
troops  of  Alexander,  the  Guards,  grenadiers,  and  reserve 
cavalry.  These  superb  corps  had  been  kept  by  the  Emperor 
throughout  the  whole  three  preceding  campaigns  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  and  for  this 
glorious  entree  they  decked  themselves  out  with  the  ut- 
most possible  care.  Incredible  efforts  were  made  by  the 
men  through  the  night,  even  after  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  to  gratify  alike  their  sovereigns'  and  their 
own  wishes  on  this  memorable  occasion.  From  having 
almost  invariably,  during  the  preceding  campaign,  marched 
and  fought  in  their  great-coats,  their  uniforms  were  in 
their  knapsacks,  clean  and  dry,  and  their  arms  were  bur- 
nished up  with  a  viirour  which  soon  rendered  them  as  '  n™.  :im. 

1  I          1     • ' "  1 

bright  as  when  they  left  the  esplanades  of  St  Petersburg  300'.' ' ' 
or  Berlin.1 

Meanwhile  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  discussion  in  the  Emperor's  cabinet.  It 
Avas  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  French  by  Colonels 
Fabvier  and  Denis,  on  that  of  the  Allies  by  Xesselrode 
and  Orloff.  To  all  the  demands  of  the  French  marshals 
that  Paris  should  be  protected,  its  monuments  intrusted 
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CHAP,    to  the  care  of  the  national  guard,  find  private  property 

LXXXVIII  lli/ 

.'  preserved  sacred,  the  Allies  gave  a  ready  consent  ;  but  a 
very  serious  difficulty  arose,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
the  marshals  with  their  followers  should  capitulate.  To 
this  they  positively  refused  to  accede,  declaring  that  they 
would  sooner  perish  in  the  streets;  and  as  the  Russian 
officers  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  this  material 
article,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Emperor,  who  agreed  to  abandon  it.  A  discussion  next 
arose  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  marshals  should  retire ; 
the  Allies  insisting  for  that  of  Brittany,  the  French  for 
any  they  might  choose.  This  too  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor,  who  agreed  to  forego  this  condition  also.  The 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  at  length  finally  adjusted 
at  three  in  the  morning;  it  being  stipulated  that  the 
marshals  should  evacuate  Paris  at  seven  on  the  same  day ; 
that  the  whole  public  arsenals  and  magazines  should  be 
surrendered  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  the 
capitulation  was  concluded;  that  the  national  guard, 
,'577'™  v'ict.'  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Allies,  should  be  either 
xxii'i°n3i7,  disbanded  or  employed  under  their  direction  in  the  service 
jH84i^104ijj' of  the  city;  that  the  wounded  and  stragglers  found  after 
lUami  yi.  ^en  m  {]1C  morning  should  be  considered  prisoners  of  war; 

248.  I  hiers,  ~  x 

xvii.  GOO.    and  that  Paris  should  be  recommended  to  the  generosity 
of  the  allied  sovereigns.1 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  consisting  of  the 
interview    two  prefects  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  the  mayor 
under  with   of  the  city,  tlic  chiefs  of  the  national  guard,  and  a  few  of 
trat™ofs"    its  superior  officers,  thus  abandoned  to  themselves  with- 
out any  superior  government  to  direct  their  movements, 
now  deemed  it  high  time  to  take  steps  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  city.     Accordingly  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
those  elevated  functionaries,  set  off  at  two  in  the  morning 
for  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns.     They  had 
no  need  of  lamps  to  their  carriages ;  the  immense  semi- 
circle of  watchfircs  through  which  they  passed  on   the 
road  to  Bondy  threw  a  steady  light  on  the    road,  and 
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first  revealed  to  them  the  vast  force  by  which  the  capital  fir  A  p. 
had  been  assailed.  Proceeding  rapidly  on,  thev  soon 
reached  the  headquarters,  and  at  four  thev  were  intro-  Ml- 
dueed  to  the  Fmperor  Alexander.  They  were  received 
by  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner— "  Gentlemen!" 
said  the  (.V.ar,  "  1  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  French  nation  ; 
I  am  so  only  of  a  single  man,  whom  1  once  admired  and 
/<>//(/  /o/'t'/J ;  but  who,  devoured  by  ambition  and  filled 
with  bad  faith,  came  into  the  heart  of  my  dominions,  and 
left  me  no  alternative  but  to  seek  security  for  mv  future 
safety  in  the  liberation  of  Europe.  The  allied  sovereigns 
have  come  here,  neither  to  conquer  nor  to  rule  France, 
but  to  learn  and  support  what  France  itself  deems  most 
suitable  for  its  own  welfare  ;  and  they  only  await,  before 
undertaking  the  task,  to  ascertain,  in  the  declared  wish 
of  Paris,  the  probable  wish  of  France."  lie  then  pro- 
mised to  take  under  his  especial  protection  the  museums, 
monuments,  public  institutions,  and  establishments  of  all 
sorts  in  the  capital.  Upon  the  request  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  kept  up,  Alexander, 
turninir  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  asked  if  he  could  rely 

*"    i  Viet,  et 

upon  that  civic  force.  The  reply  was,  that  he  might  c<mq.  xxiii. 
entirely  rely  upon  their  discharging  every  duty  like  men  BurgL'-i-if), 
of  honour.  The  Emperor  immediately  replied  that  he  ,^517^521! 
could  expect  nothing  more,  and  desired  no  other  iruarantec  ;  J?,10  (irv"c 

o  ~  -  I  nron.  iv. 

and  that  he  referred  the  details  to  General  Sacken,  whom  ;')',"!> :;:'4- .. 

J  hiers,  xvn. 

he    had    appointed   governor  of  Paris,  and  whom  they  cao. 
would  find  in  every  respect  a  man  of  delicacy  and  honour.1 
Paris,  meanwhile,  was  in  that  state  of  combined  excite- 
ment and  stupor  which  prepares  the  way  for  great  political  St 
revolutions.     The  terrors  of  the  people  had  been  extreme 
during  the  battle:  they  trembled  for  the  pillage,  massacre,^"! 
and  conflagration,  which  they  were  told,  by  the  placards 
posted  by  the  police,  awaited  them  if  the  Allies  were  suc- 
cessful; and  they  dreaded  at  least  as  much  the  unchaining 
the  cupidity  of  the  faubourgs  and  passions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  the  proposal  to  arm  the  working  classes,  and 
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CTIAP.     prepare  a  national  defence.     "While  the  struggle  lasted, 

T  \\XVTTT 

J1_L__ '  an    immense    crowd  filled  the    Boulevards,  and    all  the 
814-      streets  leading  in  to  them  on  the  north  and  east,  composed 
of  at  least  as  many  women  as  men,  Avlio  manifested  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  the  event,  and  evinced  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  long  files  of  wounded  who  were  brought 
in  from  the  heights.     On  the  approach  of  evening,  when 
the  passage  of  artillery  and  ammunition  waggons  through 
the  streets  to  the  southward  told  but  too  plainly  that  the 
defence  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  the  sentiment  that 
Napoleon  was  overthrown,  and  that  a  change  of  govern- 
ment would  take  place,  became  universal.     The  partisans 
of  a  regency,  under  the  direction  of  Marie  Louise,  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  numerous,  were  paralysed  by 
her  departure  from  the   capital ;    and  the  Jacobins  and 
republicans,  long  restrained  under  the  empire,  did   not 
venture  to  declare  themselves,  from  terror  of  the  allied 
32o,q:32ix"1'  arms-     Tims  the  Royalists,  who  had  received  some  slight 
Kori/'ji!''9'  countenance  at  least  from  the  allied  headquarters,  were 
5-2i,.v2:j.     the    only    party    that    ventured    to    act    openly  ;     and 

Miirm.  \i.  J  J  .  .  .1 

'-'w.  already  some  symptoms  of  their  taking  a  decided  part 

had  appeared.1 

At  the  barrier  of  Monceaux,  where  a  battalion  of  the 
First  move-  national  guards  was  ordered  bv  the  general  to  issue  forth 

incuts  of  the          ,  ,  -11  P^II-  i       I  \    i          p  TV 

Royalists,  and  combat  with  the  troops  ol  the  line,  the  Duke  or  ritz- 
james,  a  known  Royalist  leader,  had  stepped  forward  from 
the  ranks,  harangued  the  regiment,  and  persuaded  them 
to  disobey  the  order,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  institution 
to  be  sent  beyond  the  barriers.  After  it  was  known 
that  a  capitulation  had  been  agreed  to,  the  activity  of  the 
Royalist  committee  was  redoubled.  All  night  they  were 
in  deliberation  :  in  vain  several  of  their  members  were 
arrested  by  the  police  :  the  general  conviction  that  the 
authority  of  that  hated  body,  and  their  host  of  ten  thou- 
sand spies,  by  whom  Paris  and  France  had  so  long  been 
governed,  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  counterbalanced  all 
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tlioir  efforts  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  raise  tlic  Royalist    CHAP. 
standard  openly  in  tlie  capital  on  the  following  morning  1  ' 
at  nine  o'clock.     Accordingly,  M.  Charles  de  Vauvincux, 
on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  read  aloud  to  a  small  assembly 
of    Royalists   Schwart/enbcrg's   proclamation,  issued  the 
day  before,  and  at  its  close,  mounting  the  white  cockade, 
exclaimed  "  VIVK  LI:  Roi  !"    The  number  of  his  followers 
was   only  four,  but  they  immediately  rode  through  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  Boulevards,  repeating  the  ancient 
rallying  cry  of  France,  and  distributing  white  cockades 
to  the  people.     A  few  gentlemen  of  the  old  families  and 
the  better  classes  joined  them,  but  their  numbers  were 
still    very   inconsiderable;    and    towards    the    Porte    St  '  L:II,.  ;;. 
Martin  and  Rue  St  Antoinc  the  Royalist  emissaries  were  '\l-^'\i ]\. 
insulted   by  the  people  and  seized  by  the  police.     The  fj'^f  y'ii. 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  congregated  in  the  '!"'{l;    Vlct< 
streets,  and  highly  excited,  but  dubious  and  uncertain  :  x,xiii-  -"'-1- 

,  .  Koch,  iii. 

anxious,  but  yet  apprehensive:  ready  to  receive  an  nn- f-^,  .'>-'7. 
pulse,  but  incapable  of  originating  it.    Such  is  the  end  of  G^™^"' 
revolutions.1 

In  this  state  of  agitation  and  uncertainty,  morning 
arrived,  and  the  cortege  of  the  allied  sovereigns  began  to  Entrance  of 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Faubourg  St  Martin,  on  their  sovereigns 
way  to  the  capital.  The  Prussian  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  1^.LI1ia;1!'1s' 
preceded  by  some  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  came  first ;  then 
the  Prussian  light  horse  of  the  Guard;  next  the  Austrian 
grenadiers;  then  the  Russian  and  Prussian  foot-guards: 
the  Russian  cuirassiers  and  artillery  closed  the  procession. 
Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  which  the  matchless 
spectacle  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and  officers 
who  witnessed  the  march.  Precisely  at  eight  o'clock  the 
Emperor  mounted  his  horse,  and,  traversing  the  vast  array 
of  soldiers  who  were  drawn  up  to  salute  him  in  passing, 
arrived  at  nine  at  the  commencement  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Martin.  Already  various  pickets  of  Cossacks  had  tra- 
versed the  Boulevards  ;  the  principal  military  points  in 
the  capital  had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians  ;  the  red 

VOL.  XIII.  M 
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CHAP.    Cossacks  of  the  Guard  were  to  be  seen  at  the  corners  of 

! .'the  principal  streets;  their  bizarre  costume  and  Asiatic 

>14-  physiognomy  had  excited  general  alarm.  But  when  the 
38.5.nBurgh.  superb  array  of  the  household  troops  appeared,  when  the 
Beauch.  ii  infantry  thirty,  and  the  cavalry  fifteen  abreast,  began  to 
2\  ol'i^'o'i  ^fil0  through  the  faubourg,  and  tlie  forces  whom  they  had 
cap.  x  -i/;:,  So  often  been  told  were  cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed,  were 

4(io.     Die 

Grosse       beheld  in  endless  succession,  in  the  finest  order  and  the 
39«°3y7.'    most  brilliant  array,  one  universal  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
seized  upon  the  multitude.1 

Every  window  was  crowded ;  the  roofs  were  covered 
[Jniversai    with  anxious  spectators  ;  the  throng  in  the  streets  was  so 
of'tiii'"1'     excessive  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  troops  could  make 
people.       their  way  through  them.     Passing  from  the  extreme  of 
terror  to  that  of  gratitude,  the  Parisians  gave  vent  in  the 
loudest  applause  to  their  astonishment  and  admiration. 
2Ante.cii.  The  proclamation  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  inhabi- 
w/notc."   tants   of   Paris,  already  given,2  had   been   placarded   in 
every  part  of  the  capital  that  morning  ;  its  conciliatory 
expressions  were  universally  known,  and  had  diffused  a 
unanimous  eutrancement.     The  grand  object  of  anxiety 
with  all,  was  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
to  whom,  it  was  generally  felt,  their  deliverance  had  been 
owing.    "When  that  noble  prince,  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
on  his  right,  and  Prince  Schwartzcnberg  and  Lord  Cath- 
cart  on  his  left,  made  his  appearance,  amidst  a  brilliant 
suite  of  varied  uniforms,  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  the 
4(>7*I468;     enthusiasm   of  the   multitude   knew   no   bounds.      Cries 
IS'  ii!;i.  of  "  Vive  1'Empcreur  Alcxandre  !  "     "  Vive   le  Roi  de 
Prusse  ! "      "Vivent   les   Allies!"      "  Vivcnt  nos  libe- 
rateurs  ! "  burst  from  all  sides  ;   and  the  universal  trans- 

ports  resembled  rather  the  incense  of  a  grateful  people  to 

.  *  L      L 

a  beneficent  and  victorious  sovereign,  than  the  reception 
by  the  vanquished  of  tlieir  conqueror,  after  a  bloody  and 
desperate  war.3 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  allied 
sovereigns  passed  alon^  the  Boulevard  of  the  same  name, 

o  1  O      - 
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and  admired  at  the  gate  of  St  Denis  tlie  noble  triumphal    CHAP. 
arch,  inscribed  "  Ludovico  Magno/'*    As  they  approached 
the  Boulevard  Italieu,  the  aspect  of  the  multitude,  if  pos-     1"I4- 
sible  still  greater,  was  of  a  more  elevated  description  :  the  Kxtnu.r.!;- 
magnifieent  hotels  of  that  opulent  quarter  "were  crowded  ili'iiVi-ia'.: 
with    elegantly  dressed  females,  -waving  white  handker- 
chiefs,  and  cries  of  "  Vivent   les  Bourbons  ! "  were  heard 
iu  eveiy  direction.      Such  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  sovereigns  were  received  as  they  defiled  through  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  that  the  people  kissed  their 
boots,  their  sabres,  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses;  and 
many  voung  women  of  graceful  exterior  and  polished  man- 
ners, entreated  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  to  take  them 
up  before  them  on  their  horses,  that  they  might  obtain  a 
nearer  sight  of  their  deliverers.!    Alexander's  manner  was 
so  gracious,  his  figure  so  noble,  his  answers  so  felicitous, 
his  pronunciation  of  the  French  so  pure,  as  to  excite  uni- o/,;™"]1,'.;,"; 
versal  admiration.     "  We  have  been  long  expecting  you,"  ^;,rj;s'.';?> 
said  one.     "  \Ve  should  have  been  here  sooner  but  for  the  Cai'- x- ,4  :~> 

4fm.     Die 

bravery  of  your  troops,"  was  the  happy  answer  of  the  Czar.  GI-..SSO 

»i  11       •  -i  i f;hron- iv- 

"  1  come  not,   lie  repeatedly  said,  "  as  your  enemy;  regard  wr. 

me  as  your  friend."  l 

The  sovereigns  defiled  past  the  then  unfinished  pillars 
of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  now  converted  into  the  graceful 
peristyle  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine;  their  triumphant 

*  "To  Louis  the  Great." 

+  I  have  been  assured  of  this  fact  by  both  Lord  Cathcart  and  Lord  Purghersh, 
now  the  Karl  of  Westmoreland,  'who  took  a  part  in  the  procession,  and  them- 
selves had  a  fair  Parisienne,  sometimes  cii  rn>u/ic,  at  others  on  the  pommel  of 
their  saddles,  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  The  English  who  entered  Paris  with 
the  Allies  were  the  Karl  of  Cathcart,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Lord  Purghersh,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  Colonel  II.  Cooke,  the  Hon.  Major  Frederick  Cathcart.  Captain 
Wood,  Lieutenant  Aubin,  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  George  Catheart.  Lieutenant 
Harris,  who  brought  the  despatches  to  England,  Thomas  Sydenhaui,  Esq.,  John 
Pidwell,  Esq.,  and  Dr  Frank. — llruuiiKusn,  254,  note.  Savary  gives  the  same 
account  of  tiic  Parisian  ladies  on  this  occasion.  "  There  were  to  be  seen  ladies, 
and  even  ladies  of  rank,  who  so  far  forgot  the  respect  due  to  themselves,  as  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  most  shameful  delirium.  They  threw  themselves 
over  the  circle  of  horses  which  surrounded  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  testi- 
fied an  cnipresisement  more  fitted  to  excite  contempt  than  conciliate  kindly 
feeling." — SAVAKY}  vii.  52. 
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CHAP,    hoofs  ran 2  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  on  the  spot  where 

T  \V\yTTT  . 

J. . '  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 

1tl4'      beth  had  been  executed  ;  and,  halting  in  the  entrance  of 

striking      the  Champs-Elysees,  they  beheld  fifty  thousand  of  their 

tribution"     chosen  troops  defile  before  them,  amidst  the  applause  of 

feiioulluw  the  multitude,  and   through  the   space  formed  by  the 

bayonets  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  which  kept  the 

ground  for  the  procession.     "  God  ! :'  said  Monvel,  in  the 

church  of  St  Roch,  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution, 

"  if  you   exist,  avenge   your   injured   name  :    I   bid  you 

defiance  :  you  dare  not  launch  your  thunders  ;  who  will 

1  Ante.  en.  J  •> 

xiv. g48.  after  this  believe  in  your  existence  I  "  "Lento  gradu, 
400?nBeau-'  ad  vhidictam,  Divina  proccdit  ira ;  tarditatem  supplicii 
^ssTIso"'  gravitate  compensat."  *  The  thunders  of  Heaven  had 
408'  XLO! "<\  now  keen  launched  ;  the  Revolution  had  been  destroyed 
•"is!'  ^e1"'  ^7  ^ie  cff0^  °f  ^s  own  principles,  and  the  answer  of  God 
Burjrh.  -252.  delivered  on  the  spot  where  its  greatest  crimes  had  been 

Duval,  iv. 

i.io.          committed,  by  the  mouths  of  the  Revolutionists  them- 
selves.2 

"  Par  ce  terrible  exemple,  apprenez  tous  du  moins 
Que  les  crimes  publics  ont  les  dieux  pour  temoins  ; 
Plus  le  coupable  est  grand,  plus  grand  est  le  suppliee. 
Treinblez,  peuples  et  rois,  et  craignez  leur  justice  ! " 

VOI.TAIUE,  Semiramis,  Act  v.  scene  8. 

*  <;  The  Divine  wrath  proceeds  by  a  slow  step  to  retribution  :    it  compen- 
sates the  delay  of  punishment  by  its  weight." — Si  A  ecu  STINK. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX1X. 


RESTORATION  OF  Tin*;  "BOUKHONS,  AND  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 

AVAR.       APRIL    1 — JULY    30,    1814. 


N  was  now  overthrown  :   but  a  duty  of  no    CHAP. 
small  difficulty  awaited  the  allied  sovereigns  in  deliberat-  ^XXXIX- 
ing  upon  who  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  successor.      1814- 
In   truth,  it  was  a  question  of  the  most  delicate  kind ;  Great  diffi- 
and  there  was  not  a  little  danger  that  the  alliance,  which  ^!>-v,'"ft!j0 
had  been  held  together  with  such  difficulty  during  the  ;NU;^S1^'" s 
vicissitudes  of  war,  would  be  broken  up  in  determining 
what  use   was   to   be   made    of    its   victory.      Not   only 
political  principles   and   passions  of  the  most  profound, 
but  family  interests  of  the  strongest  kind,  were  at  issue 
in  the  determination  that  was  about  to  be  taken.     It 
was  of  the  last  importance  to  avoid  rendering  the  war 
a  national  one  in  France,  and  to  continue  to  hold  it  out 
as  directed,  as  in  reality  it  was,  solely  against  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  the  Revolution.     But  how  was  this  to 
be  done  if  a  dynasty  which   they  had  proscribed,   and 
which  was  possibly  still  unpopular,  was  forced  upon  an 
unwilling  people  ?     The  allied  sovereigns  had  uniformly 
declared,  that  they  would  wait  for  some  manifestation  of 
public   opinion    in    France,  but    none  such  had  hitherto 
been  generally  evinced  ;  and  it  would  soon  be  necessary 
to  take  some  decided  measure  while  yet  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  race  of  sovereigns,  or  the  species  of  government, 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  its  inhabitants.     Nor  were 
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CHAP,  the  inclinations  of  the  allied  sovereigns  less  at  variance  on 
_  the  subject.  Alexander  had  more  than  once  repudiated 
'14'  the  idea  of  a  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
line,  and  seemed  rather  to  favour  the  pretensions  of 
Bernadottc  ;  Austria  naturally  and  openly  inclined  to  a 
regency,  of  which  Marie  Louise  might  be  the  head;  while, 
although  the  English  ministers  in  private  inclined  to  the 
ancient  race,  yet  no  official  act  implicating  the  nation  had 
hitherto  taken  place  ;  and,  following  the  principles  of 
their  constitution,  and  the  uniform  principles  of  their 
government  during  the  war,  they  too  deprecated  the  idea 
of  any  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France. 

When  the  review  was  concluded,  and  the  troops  were 
important    dividing  into  small  parties  to  reach  the  quarters  assigned 
throve-0    them,  in  the  barracks  and  suburbs  of  the  city,  Alexander 
TaUwrand's  Alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Talleyrand,  where  the  leading 
hotel.         members  of  the  senate,  and  the  most  distinguished  char- 
acters of  the  capital,  were  assembled.      The  fact  of  his 
taking  up  his  residence  there  sufficiently  evinced  the  part 
which  the   arch-diplomatist  had  taken  in  the  measures 
which  had  preceded,  and  was  to  take  in  the  negotiations 
which  followed.      The   meeting  was    of  a  very   various 
character,  and  exhibited  a  strange  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  most  opposite  parties  are  thrown  together 
in  the  later  stages  of  a  revolution.     On  the  side  of  the 
Royalists  there  were  the  Baron  Louis  and  M.  de  Pradt, 
the  well-known  and  acute  archbishop  of  Malines,  General 
Dcssoles,    the    Due    de    Dalbcrg,    Bourricnne,    formerly 
Napoleon's  private  secretary,  and  the  senator  Bournon- 
ville  ;  and  these,  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,   King  of 
I;',1,']1'1,';-,}*-    Prussia,    Prince    Schwartzcnbcrg,    Prince    Lichtenstein, 
Cap.x.409,  Count  Ncsselrode,  and  Count  Poz/o  di  Boreo,  constituted 

•17<).      I)e 

pra.it,  ii ist.  this  memorable  assemblage.     Their  proceedings  arc  well 
i'j/11.1" "'   worth  recounting;  the  fate  of  the  world  depended  upon 
their  deliberations.1 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  there 
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were  four  courses  to  adopt:  either  to  make  peace  with    PHAP. 
Napoleon,  taking  the  necessary  securities  against  liiiu  ; 
to  establisli  a  regency  ;   to  favour  tlie  election  of  JJerna- 
dotte  ;  or  to  recall  the  house  of  Bourbon.      I'pon  these  A,,,',',',,.  ,,r 
inoineiitous  questions  he  requested    the   oj)inion    of  the  radons! 
meeting,    protesting    that    the    only  wish   of   the    allied 
sovereigns   was  to   consult    the    wishes    of    France,    and 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world.     Talleyrand  immediately 
rose,  and  strongly  urged  that  the  two  former  projects 
were  altogether  inadmissible  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  in   Kurope  while  Napoleon,  or  any  of  his  dvnastv, 
were  on   the  throne  :    that   the    third  was   hopeless,  as 
France  would  never  accept  an  indifferent  soldier  .stained 
with  her  own  blood.      He  concluded  that  the  only  course 

•j 

was  to  adopt  the  fourth,  which  would  be  generally  accept- 
able, and  which  olfercd  the  only  way  of  escaping  from  the 
evils  by  which  they  were  surrounded.     He  added,  under 
the  mild  rule  of  a  race  of  princes  who  had  learned  wisdom 
in  misfortune,  all  the  guarantees  which  could  be  desired 
would  be  obtained  for  durable  freedom.     To   this  pro- 
position it  was  replied  by  .Schwartzcnbcrg,  that  no  indica- 
tions of  indifference  to  the  Emperor  had  been  witnessed 
by  the  army  in  its  passage   through   France  :  that  the 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  that  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  national 
guards  at  Ferc-Champcnoise,  many  of  whom  had  been 
only  a  few  days  before  at  the  plough,  gave  no  indications 
of  such  a  disposition.     Alexander  then  turned  to  Talley- 1  p .  [VliIl 
rand,   and  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  arrive  at  his  {,'  -^^  ^ 
object.     Talleyrand  replied,  by  means  of  the  constituted  <->•  *-.^'; 
authorities:  that  he  would    answer  for  the  senate,  and  vii.'sy,  h*. 
that   their   example  would  be   speedily  followed  bv   all  .ji^'iVu." 
France.1 

Alexander  then  asked  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  and  Baron 
Louis  their  opinion  ;  and  prefaced  it  by  declaring,  in  the 
most  energetic  terms,  "  that  the  Russian  Emperor  was 
not  the  author  of  the  war ;  that  Xapoleon  had,  without 
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CHAP,    a  cause,  invaded  his  dominions ;  that  it  was  neither  a 

r  Y  Y  YT  Y 

_  thirst  for  conquest  nor  the  lust  of  dominion  which  had 
i14'     brought  him  to  Paris,  but  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
which'ter-  tion  ;  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  spare  that 
th'edetermi-  capital,  and  would   have    been   inconsolable  if  he   had 
restore  the   failed  in  that  object ;  finally,  that  he  was  not  the  enemy 
Bourb.ms.    Of  prancC)  kuk  Of  Xapoleon,  and  all  who  were  hostile  to 
its  liberties."     In  these  sentiments  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  expressed  their  entire  con- 
currence ;  and  then  the  Abbo  de  Pradt,  Baron  Louis, 
and  General  Dessoles,  declared  that  they  were  Royalists  ; 
"  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  were  of 
the  same  opinion ;  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  nego- 
tiations going  on  at  Chatillon  with  Xapoleon,  that  alone 
had  hitherto  prevented  this    opinion   from   manifesting 
itself ;  but  that,  now  they  were  concluded,  Paris  would 
readily  declare  itself,  and  the  whole  of  France  would  im- 
mediately follow  its  example/'     "  Sire,"  resumed  Talley- 
rand, "there  are  but  two  courses  open  to  us:  Buonaparte 
or  Louis  XVI 1 1.     Buonaparte,  if  you  can — but  you  can- 
not ;  for  you  are  not  alone.     What  would  they  give  you 
in  his  place  ?     A  soldier  ?     AVe  want  no  more  of  them. 
If  we  wanted  one,  we  would  keep  the  one  we  already 
have  :  he  is  the  first  in  the  world.     After  him,  any  one 
i  DC  ivuit,  that  could  be  offered  us  would  not  have  ten  votes  in  his 
Re!  18,-M.  favour.    I  repeat  it,  Sire  !  any  attempt  except  for  Buona- 
SVTi,ii;'ix'  Parte  or  Lom's  XVIII.  is  but  an  intrigue."    "  Well,  then," 
(il()'(J11-     said  Alexander,  "I  declare  that  I  will  no  longer  treat 

Cap.  x.  4/6, 

477.  Thiers,  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  "  and  added,  on  the  sug- 
<M7.'          gcstion  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  "  nor  with  any  member  of 
his  family."1 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  was 
to  announce  the  resolution  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  An  address  to  the  French  nation 
was  immediately  drawn  up  and  published,  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  grant  more  favourable  terms  to 
a  wise  government,  than  when  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
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against  the  devouring  ambition  of  Napoleon  ;   that  they    niAP. 

.     LXXMX. 

would  not  treat  with  Napoleon,  nor  any  member  of  his  - 

1^-11 

family  ;  that  thev  would  respect  the  integrity  of  France, 
as  it  had  been  under  its  legitimate  monarehs  ;  that  they  i>"ia.uti,;n 
wished  that  France  should  be  great  and  powerful,  and  that  they 
would  respect  and  guarantee  any  constitution  which  it  ioi',"a'r m-at 
might  adopt  ;   and  concluded  by  inviting  the  senate  to  [),!'„', ...H'S 
appoint  a  provisional  government,  and  prepare  a  suitable  ^""'j,'';.,, 
constitution  for  the  French  people.""       Orders  were,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  to  the  police  to  liberate  all  persons 
detained  in  prison  for  state  offences,  or  "  for  having  pre- 
vented the  inhabitants  in  their  communes  from  firing  on 
the  allied  troops,  and  so  saved  their  persons  and  effects, 
or  who  were  in  detention  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  their  ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign.'1'     Some  diffi- 
culty was   anticipated   in   getting   a   printer  who  would 
have  courage  enough  to  throw  off  such  a  proclamation  : 
but  Tallcvrand  had  early  in  the  morning  provided  airainst 

1   IT       1     v" 

this  difficulty,  and  was  ready  with  an  artisan,  who  did  the  :;<)^u;i<).->.'"' 
work  with  such  expedition  that  before  nine  at  night  five  (4"f;  \f^' 
hundred  copies  were  placarded  over  every  part  of  Paris.  J^''4"!,,,,,,. 
At  the  same  time  Ikmrrienne,  bv  means  of  the  post-office,  *•  4;5> 45-.. 

liners,  xvn. 

of  which  he  got  command  by  authority  of  Alexander,  cir-  w»- 
ciliated  it  next  morning  over  the  whole  of  France.1 

This   declaration   produced  a  prodigious  impression. 

*  •'  The  allied  powers  having  occupied  Paris,  they  are  ready  to  receive  the 
declaration  of  the  French  nation.  They  declare,  that  if  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  should  contain  stronger  guarantees  when  it  was 
necessary  to  enchain  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  they  would  become  more 
favourable  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wiser  government,  France  itself  oll'ers  the 
assurance  of  repose.  The  allied  sovereigns  declare,  in  consequence,  that  they 
will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoleon  nor  with  any  of  his  family:  that  they  re- 
spect the  integrity  of  old  France,  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings — they 
may  even  go  further,  for  they  always  profess  the  principle,  that  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Europe  it  is  necessary  that  France  should  be  great  and  powerful  :  that 
they  recognise  and  will  guarantee  such  a  constitution  as  the  French  nation 
may  give  itself.  They  invite,  consequently,  the  senate  to  appoint  a  provisional 
government,  which  may  provide  for  the  necessities  of  administration,  and 
establish  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  fitting  for  the  French  people.  The 
intentions  which  I  have  just  expressed  are  common  to  me  with  all  the  allied 
powers.  ALKXAXDKU,  /'«/•/,•<,  31*'  March  ISl-i  :  Three  P.M." — See  CAPEI-'UIUK, 
x.  477;  and  THIBAUDEAV,  ix.  (Ji'2. 
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CHAP.    It  cut  short  at  once  all  intrigues  for  a  regency,  and,  in 

TV  V  VI  V  * 

_J  fact,  left  the  nation  no  alternative  but  to  revert  to  the 
isi4.  Bourbons.  The  senate,  thus  specially  called  upon  by  the 
immense  allied  sovereigns  to  act,  was  not  long  in  being  put  in 
declaration.8  motion  \  it  had  been  secretly  prepared  in  part  for  such 
a  step  by  Talleyrand,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Allies  at 
once  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Already  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris  had,  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  issued  a 
vehement  invective  against  Napoleon,  and  in  favour  of 
Louis  XVIII.  ;  but  the  senators  were  in  great  part 
uninitiated  in  the  secret  of  the  approaching  change,  and 
it  was  with  pale  visages  and  trembling  steps  that  they 
obeyed  the  summons  which,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  April,  Talleyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire,  sent  them,  to  assemble  to  deliberate  in 
their  usual  hall  of  assembly.  Only  sixty-four  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  attended ;  but  that  number  comprised 
several  men  of  distinction,  whose  names  had  been  known 
on  almost  every  side  through  all  the  phases  of  the  Revo- 
lution :  many  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  others  who,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  had  kept  their 
heads  on  their  shoulders  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
To  the  proceedings  of  that  day  are  affixed  the  signa- 
tures of  Dcstutt  do  Tracy,  Fontancs,  the  eloquent  orator 
of  the  empire,  Garat,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  Lambrccht, 
Lanjuinais,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  Roger  Ducos, 
1  Monitcur,  Scrrurier,  Bourdesoules,  and  the  Marshal  Due  dc  Valmy  ! 

April  1    2,  - 

amis,  1814.  Strange  assemblage  of  men  of  the  most  opposite  political 
ti50,Cfiiei3.V11'  sentiments,  now    met    together    to    pull    down    the    last 
government  of  the  Revolution  ! l 

Talleyrand  opened  the  proceedings  ;  and  after  a  short 

K.sui.iisii-    discussion,   a   provisional    government    was    unanimously 

pn'vi^nui   established,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  who  was  president, 

hy'th""" "'  ^1G  Comtc  do  Bcurnonville,  the  Comte  dc  Jaucourt,  the 

^'""j'-j-       Due  de  Dalbcrg,  and  M.  dc  Montesquieu.      The  latter 

had   been   a   distinguished    member   of   the    Constituent 

Assembly   in     178!).     Nothing   was    said    of  Napoleon, 
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though  the  very  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern-    m\i>. 

I  X  X  X  I  X 

ment  was  the  most  derided  act  of  high  treason  to  his  1 
authority  ;  nor  of  the  'Bourbons,  though  every  step  taken 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  their  recognition.  The  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  senate  appeared  to  be  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  ;  and  in  that  view  it  was  provided  that  the 
senate  and  legislative  body  should  be  a  constituent  part 
of  the  new  government  ;  their  ranks  and  pensions  should 
be  preserved  to  the  army,  the  public  debts  maintained, 
the  sale  of  the  national  domains  ratified,  an  amnesty 
declared  for  the  past,  liberty  of  worship  and  of  the  press 
established,  and  a  constitution  on  these  bases  formed. 
The  last  act  in  the  popular  drama  in  France  was,  worthy 
of  all  which  had  preceded  it.  Xo  provision  was  made, 
excepting  a  word  for  the  press,  for  public  freedom  or 
individual  liberty  :  all  that  was  thought  of  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  interest*  created  by  the  Revolution,  and 
the  first  stipulation  was  in  favour  of  these.  Doubtless  i  s^mces 
their  preservation  was  an  essential  clement  in  any  f^ 
restoration  which  was  likely  to  be  durable;  but  what  a  o'" 
picture  docs  the  absence  of  any  other  stipulations  give  (-'ai 

•l  _  •*  L  ~  _        au 

of  the  principles  on  which  the  struggle  had  been  main-  ix. 

111  •  i  i   •    i      •  111  Tl 

tamed,  and  the  motives  by  which  its  promoters  had  been  M 
actuated  !  l 

The  meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up  at  half-past  nine  ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander.  ^.- 
lie  received  them  in  the  most  gracious  manner.     "  Gen- !C 
tlemen,"  said  he,  "I  am  charmed  to  find  mvself  in  the  wi 
midst   of  you.     It  is  neither   ambition  nor  the  love  of'^ 
conquest   which   has   led   mo   hither  ;    my   armies    have son 
only  entered  France  to  repel   unjust   aggression.     Your 
Emperor   carried  war   into    the   heart  of  mv  dominions 
when  I  wished  only  for  peace.     I  am  the  friend  of  the 
French    people  ;    I    impute    their    faults   to   their    chief 
alone  ;    1  am  here  with  the  most  friendly  intentions  ;  I 
wish  only  to  protect  your  deliberations.    You  are  charged 
with  one  of  the  most  honourable  missions  which  irenerous 
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CHAP,    men  can  discharge, — that  of  securing  the  happiness  of  a 
LXXXT x 

_'  great  people,  in  giving  France  institutions  at  once  strong 

1814-     and  liberal,  with  which  she  cannot  dispense  in  the  state 
of  civilisation  which  she  has  attained.      I  set  out  to-mor- 
row to  resume  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  sustain 
the    cause  which    von  have  embraced  :  it  is    time   that 
blood  should  cease   to  flow  ;  too  much  has  been  shed 
already  :  my  heart  grieves  for  it.     I  will  not  lay  down 
my  arms  till  I  have  secured  the  peace  which  has  been 
the  object  of  all  my  efforts  ;  and  I  shall  be  content  if,  in 
quitting  your  country,  I  bear  with  me  the  satisfaction  of 
having  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world.     The  provisional 
government  has  asked  me  this  morning  for  the  liberation 
of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Russia  :  I  give 
it  to  the  senate.     Since  they  fell  into  my  hands,  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  soften  their  lot.     I  will  immedi- 
ately give  orders  for  their  return  ;  may  they  rejoin  their 
families  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  the 
new  order  of  things  is  fitted  to  induce  !"     A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  by  these  words  recovered  their  liberty, 
and  were  to  be  restored  to  their  families  and  their  country. 
Such  was  the  vengeance  which  Alexander  took  for  the 
desolation  of  his  dominions  and  the  flames  of  Moscow  ! 
,  Anti         When  Napoleon  left  Vienna  in   1809,  he  blew  up  the 
i*-  § 44-      time-honoured  bastions  of  the  capital  ; l  when  he  became 
xiiv^l'ss!"  master  of  Berlin  in   ISOfi,  he   said,  "I   will  make  the 
Lxi'iT'^^  l>russ^an  nobility   so    poor,    that    they   shall   beg   their 
•>  Monitor,  bread  ;"2  when  he  evacuated  Moscow,  he  gave  orders  for 
i»i4.  "cap.  destroying  the   Kremlin,   the  last  relic  of  that  capital 
jWulrii  ii.  which  had  escaped  the  flames.3     If  ever  the  spirit  of  the 
;!;:'''  *-''• ..  Gospel  actuated  the  human  breast,  it  was  Alexander's  on 

J  niers,  xvii. 

071,  (.7:3.     this  occasion.4 

On  the  day  following,  being  2d  April,  the  senate 
by  a  solemn  decree  dethroned  the  Emperor,  and 
absolved  the  army*  and  people  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 

*   '•  Sol'lior.s  !   Franco  ha.s  broken  the  yoke  beneath  which  she  has  groaned 
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giance.*    This  decisive  step  was  moved  in  an  impassioned    CHAP. 

i  \  x  x  i  \" . 
speech  by  Lambrecht  ;   the  act  of  accusation  having  been  1 

prepared  by    Barbe-Marbois,   Lanjuinais,  and    Fontanes. 

It  abounded  in  the  most  severe  and  cutting  invectives  '!'!,<•  s,,,i-.o 

.        .  .    .  ....  r       i  •    i    '!'-tl>i'>ii>- 

against  the  imperial  government  ;  in  the  justice  ot  which  .V^M,!,,,,,. 
posterity,  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  must  almost  entirely  " 
participate,  and  which  involve  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentary that  history  has  preserved  on  the  inevitable 
tendency  and  final  issue  of  revolutions.  Nor  is  the 
lesson  the  less  important,  if  we  recollect  that  the  body 
which  now  burst  forth  into  this  vehement  strain  of 
indignation  against  the  Emperor,  was  the  very  senate 
which  had  so  long  been  the  passive  instrument  of  his 
will  ;  that  the  orators,  whose  eloquence  was  now  so 
powerfully  exerted  to  demonstrate  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  his  administration,  were  the  very  men  who  had 
hitherto  exalted  it  to  the  skies  as  the  height  of  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  ;  and  that  the  empire,  whose  exhaus- 
tion and  miseries  they  now  so  graphically  portrayed,  was 
the  powerful  monarchy  which  they  had  formerly  repre- 
sented as  regenerated  by  revolution,  and  conducted  by 

for  so  many  yours  !  You  have  never  fought  save  for  your  country  :  you  can  now 
no  longer  combat  but  against  her.  under  the  standards-  of  the  man  who  has, 
hitherto  conducted  you.  See  what  you  have  suffered  from  his  tyranny  :  you 
were  once  a  million  of  soldiers;  almost  all  have  perished  under  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  ;  or,  without  subsistence,  without  hospitals,  they  have  been  doomed 
to  die  of  misery  and  famine.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Xapoleon  : 
the  senate  and  people  of  entire  France  absolve  you  from  your  oaths." — Monitcitr, 
bth  April  LSI 4. 

"  Frenchmen  !  on  emerging  from  civil  dissension,  you  chose  for  chief  a 
man  who  appeared  ou  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  an  air  of  grandeur.  You 
reposed  in  him  all  your  hopes;  these  hopes  have  been  deceived  :  on  the  ruins 
of  anarchy  he  has  founded  only  despotism.  He  was  bound  at  least  in  gratitude 
to  have  become  a  Frenchman  with  you  :  he  has  not  done  so.  He  has  never 
ceased  to  undertake,  without  end  or  motive,  unjust  wars,  like  an  adventurer 
who  is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  glory.  In  a  few  years  he  has  devoured  at 
once  your  riches  and  your  population.  Every  family  is  in  mourning;  all 
France  groans:  he  is  deaf  to  our  calamities.  Possibly  he  still  dreams  of  his 
gigantic  designs,  even  after  unheard-of  reverses  have  punished  in  so  signal  a 
manner  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  victory.  He  has  shown  himself  not  even 
capable  of  reigning  for  the  interests  of  his  despotism.  He  has  destroyed  all 
that  he  wished  to  create.  He  believed  in  no  other  power  but  that  of  force  ;  force 
now  overwhelms  him— just  retribution  of  insensate  ambition  !" — CAI-EFIGUE, 
x.  -183  ;  and  Mwitcnr.  April  f>,  1811. 
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CHAP,    the  most  splendid  abilities  to  the  summit  of  social  Lap- 

T  \  X  Y I X 

__'  piness  and  military  glory.     Either  the  statement  they 

'14>     now  made,  and  the  picture  they  now  drew,  was  true  or 

false.     If  it  was  true,  what  a  lesson  docs  it  read  on  the 

1  Monitcur,  effect  of  that  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  social  pas- 

n'i'l1-4^,,!   sions  which  constitutes  a  revolution  ;  if  it  was  false,  what 

'';'!;• x- 4sl- a   mirror  does  it  present   of  the  baseness  of  character 

J  Inli.  ix. 

ot,  i;.-,i.     which  such  a  convulsion  produces,  and  the  destiny  of  a 

67;j,  1/74.   '  state  which  it  throws  into  the  guidance  of  such  hands  ! 1% 

But,  in  truth,  such  was  the  baseness  of  those  days,  that  a 

*  "  The  conservative  senate,  considering  that,  in  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  monarch  exists  only  in  virtue  of  a  social  compact  :  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's administration  for  some  time  was  firm  and  prudent,  but  that  latterly  ho 
has  violated  his  fundamental  compact  with  the  French  people,  especially  by 
raising  and  levying  taxes  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  oath  which  he  took  on  ascending  the  throne  :  that  he  committed  that 
infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  when  he  had,  without  cause,  prorogued 
the  legislative,  and  suppressed  as  criminal  a  report  of  that  body,  thereby  con- 
testing its  title  and  share  in  the  national  representation  :  that  he  has  undertaken 
a  series  of  wars  of  his  own  authority,  in  violation  of  the  law,  which  declared 
that  they  should  be  proposed,  discussed,  and  promulgated  as  laws  :  that  he  has 
illegally  issued  several  decrees  declaring  the  penalty  of  death,  especially  those 
of  3d  March  last,  tending  to  establish  as  national  a  war  which  sprang  only  from 
his  immediate  ambition:  that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  constitution  by 
his  decrees  on  state  prisons  :  that  he  has  annihilated  the  responsibility  of 
monarchy  confounded  all  powers,  and  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  bodies  :  that  he  has  trampled  under  foot  the  liberty  of  the  press  by 
means  of  a  corrupt  and  enslaved  censorship,  and  made  use  of  that  powerful 
instrument  only  to  deluge  France  with  false  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to 
despotism,  and  outrages  on  foreign  governments:  that  acts  and  reports  of  the 
senate  itself  have  undergone  alteration  previous  to  publication  :  that  instead  of 
reigning  conformably  to  the  interest,  happiness,  and  glory  of  the  French  nation, 
in  terms  of  his  oath,  Xapoleon  has  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  miseries  of 
the  country,  by  refusing  to  treat  with  the  Allies  on  terms  which  the  national 
interest  required  him  to  accept,  and  which  did  not  compromise  the  honour  of 
France  :  that  by  the  abuse  which  he  has  made  of  the  resources  in  men  and 
money  intrusted  to  him,  he  has  effected  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  depopulation 
of  the  country,  and  everywhere  induced  famine  and  contagious  pestilence  : 
considering,  in  fine,  that  by  all  these  causes  the  imperial  government  IKIH  ctawd 
to  exist,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  French  call  for  a  state  of  things  of  which 
the  first  result  may  lie  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace,  and  the  reunion 
of  France  with  all  the  states  of  the  great  European  family, — the  senate  declares 
and  decrees  as  follows  : — 1.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  cast  down  from  the  throne, 
and  the  right  of  succession  in  his  family  is  abolished.  2.  The  French  pmplo 
and  army  are  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  ,'{.  The  present 
decree  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  departments  and  armies,  and  proclaimed 
immediately  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital." — Munitcxr,  itt/t  April  1814  ;  and 
C.U'i.i-'iun:,  x.  47.'i,  4S1. 
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parallel  to  it  is  to  be  found  onlv  in  tlie  degraded  days  of    m.M'. 
Koman    slavery.       "  C'ertatim     oinnis    populus,    senatus, 
(Mjuites,  ])lel»s,  in  servituteni  deciirnint." ' 

The  legislative  body,  in  a  meeting  consisting  of  seventy- 
seven  members,  adhered  to  the  act  of  the  senate  dethron- 0,1.,  ..ii 
ing  Napoleon,  and  absolving  the  army  and  nation  from  tl,  ti,, .  ,„  w 
their  oaths  to  his  government.  Adhesions  speedily  came  ["^,',1."" 
iii  on  all  sides.  A  falling  cause  rarely  finds  faithful 
defenders  ;  in  a  revolutionary  state,  where  success  is  the 
god  of  idolatry — never.  All  the  public  bodies  of  Paris 
forthwith  prepared  addresses,  wing  with  one  another  in 
invectives  against  Napoleon,  as  thev  had  formerlv  exhaus- 
ted all  the  powers  of  rhetoric  in  extolling  the  unparalleled 
blessings  of  his  government.  It  was  a  realisation  of  the 
views,  and  even  the  language  of  Malet,  who  had  so  nearly 
proved  successful  when  the  Kmperor  was  in  Russia  ;  but 
with  the  additional  invectives  drawn  from  boundless 
calamities  since  incurred,  and  irresistible  military  support 
since  obtained.  As  fast  as  the  intelligence  readied  the 
provinces  and  provincial  towns,  they  lost  not  an  instant 
in  proclaiming  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant,  and  their  cordial 
adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Still  not  a  word 
was  said,  at  least  by  any  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
on  the  subject  of  a  return  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  On 
the  contrary,  the  persons  appointed  by  the  provisional 
government  to  the  principal  offices  of  state,  Avcrc  almost 
all  drawn  from  the  republican  party.  Dessolles,  an 
austere  democrat,  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the 
national  guard:  M.  Angles  to  the  police;  I  Tern-ion  de 
Pansey  became  minister  of  public  justice  :  M.  Beugnot,  of 
the  interior  ;  Malouct,  of  the  marine  ;  M.  Louis,  of  the 
finances  ;  M.  de  Laforest,  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Dnpont  de 
Nemours  was  made  secretary  to  the  Government  :  and 
General  Dnpont  minister  of  war.  This  last  appoint- 
ment, though  made  because  they  thought  they  were  sure 
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CHAP,    of  the  man,  was  unfortunate  :  it  recalled  to  the  army  the 

L  X  \  \  I X        .  . " 

. .__'  disaster  of  Baylen,  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  their  his- 

>14'     toric  sctuchcon.     All  the  persons  belonged  more  or  less 

1  Momteur,  to  the  republican  or   imperial    parties;    not   a   Royalist 

LSH'^'UHI  appeared   amongst  them.     Therein    Talleyrand   showed 

cap.  x.  482.  his  knowledge  of  human  nature :    the  former  could  be 

Jhiors.  xvii.  ^ 

t>59,  MI.     gained  only  by  their  interests  ;  of  the  latter  he  was  sure 

through  their  affections.1 
n  Nothing,  however,  had  yet  been  heard  from  the  army  ; 

HefLH-tion  of  and  although  its  force,  reduced  now  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  could  not  pretend  to  cope  with  the  colossal  mass  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Allies,  who,  having  been 
brought  up  from  all  the  detachments  in  the  rear,  were 
now  grouped  around  Paris,  yet  it  had  Napoleon  at  its 
head,  and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  both  to  the 
domestic  settlement  of  France  and  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  that  its  sentiments  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
expressed.  The  world  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
In  the  Moniteur  of  7th  April  appeared  an  official  corres- 
pondence between  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Marshal 
Marmont,  commencing  on  the  3d,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  marshal  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment on  the  4th.  The  stipulated  conditions  were,  that 
the  life  and  personal  freedom  of  Napoleon  should  be 
secured,  and  a  fitting  asylum  provided  for  him  in  some 
situation  designated  by  the  allied  powers ;  and  that  the 
French  troops  which,  in  virtue  of  the  present  convention, 
might  pass  over  to  the  Allies,  should  be  provided  with 
secure  quarters  in  Normandy,  whither  they  were  to  retire 
with  their  arms,  cannon,  and  baggage.  These  stipulations 
had  been  agreed  to  by  Marmont  before  he  heard  of  Napo- 
leon's abdication  (to  be  immediately  mentioned)  in  favour 
of  his  son.  Macdonald  and  Catilaincourt,  on  their  way 
from  Fontaincbleau  to  Paris  with  Napoleon's  proposal, 
stopped  at  Marmont's  headquarters  at  Essonnc.  As  soon 
as  Marmont  heard  their  intelligence,  lie  communicated  to 
them  the  steps  he  had  already  taken,  but  promised  to 
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break  off  at  once  any  separate  negotiation,  and  to  unite    rim1. 
his  fate  for  good  with  theirs.      He  in  consequence  accom- 
panied them  to    Paris.      ] hiring  his  absence,  however,  his 
generals  of  division  determined  to  adhere  to  the  original 
agreement,   and    in    consequence    his  whole  corps,  twelve 
thousand   strong,   immediately  entered   the   allied    lines, 
where    they   were    received    with    respect    mingled    with  April  :>. 
acclamations,    and,   passing  through    their    iiles,  took   up 
their  quarters  at  Versailles  on  their  route  for  Normandy.* 
At  the  same  time  Barclay  dc  Tolly  issued  a  proclamation  .wii-i. 

*•  *  1    \I ni  i*  Mir 

to  the  Russian  troops,  in  which  he  declared  that,  peace  April  4  an.] 

being  now  restored  between  France  and  Russia,  all  enmity  (v^'v/i!'; 
between  them  and  the  French  inhabitants  should  forth-  '^'l;^1'!,','':; 
with  cease,  and  they  should  reserve  their  hostility  for  the  I-:',''1-:*,'''' 
small  body  of  unhappy  warriors  who  still  adhered  to  the  7&J,  737. 
fortunes  of  Napoleon.1  7 

That  body,  however,  was  daily  becoming  more  incon- 
siderable:   the  fidelity  of  the  Revolution  could  not  with-  ('-^\ 
stand  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune.     Caulaiucourt,  dc-  MM.  t,, 
spatchcd  by  Napoleon  from  Juvisy  to  endeavour  to  reopen  ' 
a  negotiation  with  the  allied  powers,  had  great  difficulty 

*  '•  Soldiers!  for  three  months  the  most  glorious  successes  had  crowned  your 
efforts  :  neither  perils,  nor  fatigues,  nor  privations  have  been  able  to  diminish 
your  x.eal.  or  cool  your  ardour  for  your  country.  Your  country  esteems  and 
thanks  you  by  my  mouth,  and  will  never  forget  what  you  have  done,  lint  the 
moment  has  now  arrived  when  the  war  which  you  waged  has  become  without 
end  or  object;  it  is  time  you  should  repose.  You  are  the  soldiers  of  your 
country:  it  is  public  opinion,  therefore,  which  you  are  bound  to  follow  ;  and 
it  desires  you  to  tear  yourselves  from  dangers  which  are  now  without  an  object, 
to  preserve  the  noble  blood  which  you  will  know  how  again  to  shed,  >h<>uld 
your  country  again  call  for  your  exertions.  Good  cantonments  and  my 
paternal  cares  will  soon,  I  trust,  make  you  forget  the  fatigues  you  have  expe- 
rienced."—  MAHMO.NT  tn  /</,<  Cnrps  d' Annie,  5th  April,  1614  ;  Munit<.nr,  7th  April 
]SU;  and  CArKFicrE,  x.  500. 

t  "  Soldiers  !  your  perseverance  and  your  valour  have  delivered  the  French 
nation  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  who  acted  for  himself  alone,  and  forgot  what 
he  owed  to  an  estimable  and  generous  people.  The  French  nation  has  declared 
for  us  ;  our  cause  has  become  theirs  ;  and  our  magnanimous  niouarcha  have 
promised  them  protection  and  support.  From  that  moment  the  French  be- 
came our  friends.  Let  your  arms  destroy  the  inconsiderable  band  of  unfortu- 
nate men  who  still  adhere  to  the  ambitious  Napoleon  ;  but  let  the  cultivators 
and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  towns  be  treated  with  consideration  and 
friendship,  like  allies  united  by  the  same  interests." — <>rdre  (In  Jvur,  jntr  If 
COMTK  P.AKCLAY  DK  TOLLY,  I\(I\K,  -it/i  April,  161  i j  See  Mwitcnr  of  Dth  April. 
VOL.  XI II.  X 
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CHAP,    in  making  his  way  into  Paris,  as  the  barriers  were  in  the 

'  hands  of  the  allied  soldiers.     He  was  on  the  point  of 

S14-  turning  back  in  despair,  when,  by  accident,  the  carriage  of 
the  Grand-duke  Constantino  drove  up,  who,  after  much  en- 
treaty, agreed  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  Emperor. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st  March,  as  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  preparing  to  set  out  from  their  headquarters  at  the 
Chateau  of  Bondy  to  enter  Paris,  Caulaincourt  arrived  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  in  a  calm  and  gentle,  though  resolute  voice,  in- 
formed him  of  the  determination  of  the  Allies  no  longer 
to  treat  with  Napoleon.  They  would,  he  said,  on  enter- 
ing the  capital,  learn  what  public  opinion  in  France  dc- 
fcired,  and  affix  to  it  the  adhesion  of  Europe.  He  had  no 
time  longer  to  confer  with  him,  but  would  see  him  again 
that  night.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  accordingly, 
Caulaincourt  repaired  to  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee  Bour- 
bon, but  the  Emperor  could  not  leave  the  conference  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  at  which  he  assisted.  The  brilliant 
lights  with  which  the  palace  was  resplendent ;  the  rapid 
entry  and  departure  of  carriages  ;  the  dicers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Guards  round  the  hotel ;  the  prancing  and  neighing 
of  steeds  which  drove  up  to  the  door;  the  busy  concourse 
to  and  fro — reminded  him  of  the  days  when,  in  that 
identical  palace,  Napoleon  had  with  him  matured  his 
gigantic  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Russia.  What  a  con- 
i  r.ui]  ;  trast  for  the  imperial  plenipotentiary  !  Here,  worn  out 
.%•:* ,.",74;  with  care,  devoured  with  misery,  steeped  in  grief,  he 

and  11.  1,  .  '  -J  '  L  O          ' 

]•.»._  Ti.iers,  awaited   with   breathless    anxiety  the    approach  of  the 
(>••', L          Czar,  who  was  to  announce  the  decision  of   the  allied 
powers  on  his  master's  fate.1 

At  length,  at  one  in  the  morning,  the  Emperor  appeared, 
wimi/tir-  and  received  him  in  the  kindest  manner;   but  gave  no 
liiajlpoiiit-  hopes  of  any  modification  of  the  resolution  of  the  sove- 
reigns.     The  utmost  that  he  could  get  him  to  promise 
was,  that  on  the  day  following,  at  the  council,  he  would 


nunat 
.lira,, 
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revert  to  the  (jiiestioii  of  a  regencv  ;   intimating,  at  tlie    CHAP. 
same  time,  that  anv  further  hope  was  inadmissible.      At  . 
four  the  Emperor  retired  to  rest  ;   lie  rej)osecl  in  the  bed 
in  which  Napoleon   formerly  slept  :    Cnulaiiicoiirt   threw 
himself,    in    the   anteehamber,    on  a   sofa  on   which   that 
great  man   had   in  old  times  worked  with   his  secretaries 
during  the  day.      Unable  to  sleep,  from  the  recollections 
with    which   he  was  distracted,  he  arose,  and  rested  for 
some  hours  in  an  arm-chair  :   when  daylight  dawned   in 
the  morning,  lie  found  that  it  was  the  very  chair  on  which 
Napoleon   had  usually  sat,  and  which  bore  in  all   parts ]  Ante.  .1,. 
the  deep  indentations  of  his  penknife.1      The  decision  of  ,v2  " 
the  sovereigns  was,  at  eleven,  announced  bv  Alexander  in 

these  words— "Return   to  the  Emperor  Napoleon:    tell  *(':i!l1- '• 

;•>;:;,  ;»;n  : 

him   faithfully   all  that  has  passed  here,  and  as  soon  as  »>><ii'- 1, 
possible  come  back  with  an  abdication  in  favour  of  his -ini,  n«.;'. " 
son.      The  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  suitably  treated,  I  -u"'~ 
give  you  my  word  of  honour/'''2  '•'' 

( 'aulaincourt    arrived   with    this    intelligence   at    Fon- 
taineblcau  late  on  the  night  of  the  2d  April.     Xapoleon  X;I],,,L',,U 
at  once  refused,  in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  to  abdi-  ^,^,n" 
rate,  and  treated  as   altogether   chimerical   the   idea   of  ^"^'j1^0- 
restoring  the   Bourbons  in  France  ;    alleging  that  they 
were  obnoxious  to  nine-tenths  of  the  nation.    ''Re-estab- 
lish  the    Bourbons    in    France !     The   madmen !     They 
would  not  be  there  a  year  :   they  are  an  object  of  anti- 
pathy to  nine-tenths  of  the  nation.      And  how  would  the 
army,  whose  chiefs  have  combated  the  Emigrants — how 
would  they  bear  the  change  •     No,  no;  my  soldiers  will 
never  be  theirs  :    it  is  the  height  of  follv  to    think  of 

t_^  •/ 

founding  an  empire  of  such  heterogeneous   materials  as 

*  Thiers  gives  this  a  little  differently : — "  S'appliquant  toujour.s  a  menager  M . 
do  Caulaiiu-nurt,  Alexandra  en  parlant  d'un  sort  inoius  riu'oreux  jumr  Xapuleon, 
avait  lai.<.-e  entrevoir  (|n'il  s'agi.ssait  p>-inr  sa  pets* 'line  d'une  retraitf  mcilloure, 
et  pour  son  fils  d'un  tn'mo  sous  la  rOgeiK-e  de  Marie  Louise.  31.  do  C'aulain- 
rourt,  ijuokjue  pen  enclin  aux  illu-'inn-;,  avait  alors  cunru.  cirt'tinc.i  i.--/>inii/ri,-i, 
( t  ,-••'. 'fait  (.lit  1 1 vi  <•{  tri'ui'  ."ii-'i it  / n- at -i.  tn  ir^ui  </e  Fi'</u<'<. ,  ;icC"i\;e  an  Rui  de  Home 
sou>  la  tute'.le  de  sa  ini'-re. ' — Tini.lis.  xvii.  Cs4. 
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CHAP,  theirs  of  necessity  would  be  composed  of.  Can  it  ever 
ill'  be  forgotten  that  they  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the 
1S14>  charity  of  the  stranger,  at  open  war  with  the  principles 
and  interests  of  France  1  The  Bourbons  in  France  !  it 
is  absolute  madness,  and  will  bring  down  on  the  country 
a  host  of  calamities.  I  was  a  new  man,  free  of  the  blood 
which  had  stained  the  Revolution  :  I  had  nothing  to 
avenge,  everything  to  reconstruct  ;  but  even  I  would 
never  have  ventured  to  seat  myself  on  the  vacant  throne, 
had  not  my  forehead  been  crowned  with  laurels.  The 
French  nation  have  raised  me  on  their  bucklers,  only 
because  I  have  executed  in'cat  and  idorious  deeds  for  it. 

O  C 

But  the  Bourbons — what  have  they  done  for  France  ? 
AVhat  part  can  they  claim  in  its  conquests,  its  glory,  its 
prosperity  r(  Re-established  by  the  stranger,  they  must 
yield  everything  to  their  masters  ;  they  must  bend  the 
knee  to  them  at  every  turn.  They  may  take  advantage 
of  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital 
48,  so!  "'  to  proscribe  me  and  my  family  ;  but  to  make  the  Bourbons 
reign  in  France  ! — never!"1 

Full  of  the  project  of  resuming  hostilities,  he  mounted 

But  at        on  horseback  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  tra- 

agrewsto      versed  the  advanced  posts  along   the  whole  line.      The 

favour'of     soldiers,  despite  their  disasters,  were  full  of  enthusiasm, 

ins  .son.       an(|  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  to  be  led  back  to  Paris  ; 

and  the  youiifj  generals,  who  had  their  fortunes  to  make, 

shared  the  general  ardour.     But  it  was  not  thus  with  the 

old  generals,  or  those  whose  fortunes  were  made.     They 

surrounded   Caulaincotirt,   eagerly  demanding  what   had 

been  done  at  Paris  ;   listened  with  undisguised  compla- 

*  "  Soldiers  ! "  said  he,  "  the  enemy  has  gained  some  marches  upon  us,  and 
outstripped  us  at  Paris.  Some  factious  men,  the  emigrants  whom  I  have 
pardoned,  have  mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  surrounded  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  they  would  compel  us  to  wear  it.  Since  the  Revolution, 
France  has  always  been  mistress  of  herself.  1  offered  peace  to  the  Allies, 
leaving  I'Yanee  in  its  ancient  limits,  hut  they  would  not  accept  it.  In  a  few 
days  1  will  attack  the  enemy;  I  will  force  him  to  quit  our  capital.  1  rely  on 
you— am  1  right?  (Ves,  yes.)  Our  cockade  is  tricolor,  before  abandoning  it  we 
will  all  perish  on  the  soil  of  I'rance.  (Hurrah!  ye«,  yes  .'/'--L'AI'KHCUE,  X.  4%'. 
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(•(Miry  to  his  account  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  nr\i>. 
senate  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  their  doubts  and  hesita- 
tion,  eitlier  (hat  they  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  hopeless,  or  that  thev  had  profited  so  much  by 
its  excesses  that  they  were,  disposed  to  risk  nothing  more 
in  its  defence.  The  marshals  were  nearly  unanimous 
on  the  subject  ;  Xev  in  particular  was  peculiarly  vehe- 
ment upon  the  impossibility  of  further  maintaining  the 
contest,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  sacrificing  everything 
for  one  man.*  Orders  were,  nevertheless,  given  over 
night  for  the  troops  to  prepare  for  a  forward  movement  ; 
and  measure's  were  adopted  for  transferring  the  head- 
quarters next  day  to  Essone,  on  the  road  to  Paris.  lUit, 
during  the  night,  news  arrived  of  the  dethronement  of 
the  Emperor  by  the  senate.  It  spread  immediately 
through  the  army,  and  produced  a  great  impression, 
especially  on  the  marshals  and  older  generals.  The 
orders  to  advance  to  Paris  were  not  recalled,  but  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  At  noon  a 
conference  of  the  Emperor  with  ]>erthicr,  Xey,  Lefebvre, 
Oudinot,  Macdonald,  Maret,  Caiilamcoiirt,  and  P>crtrand, 
took  place,  at  the  close  of  which  Xapolcon  signed  his  2^%^ 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  Empress  as  ^f^;;7- 
recent.  Macdonald  and  Ncv  were  forthwith  despatched  £'"•?> 4!'3- .. 

,  .  .          .  I  lners.  \\  11. 

with  Caulaincourt  to  present  this  conditional  abdication,  700, 713. 

to  the  allied  sovereigns.1 1 

AVhile  the  three  plenipotentiaries  of  Xapolcon  were  on 

*  ''  Xey,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  vehemence 

<if  his  expressions,  as  he  had  always  done  since  ^Moscow.  '  Are  \ve,'  said  lie,  '  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  one  man?  Fortune,  rank,  honours,  life  itself]  It  is 
time  to  think  a  little  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  interests.'  Caulain- 
eonrt  warmly  supported  the  plan  of  a  regency,  thinking  that  it  was  all  that 
could  be  done  for  Napoleon." — CArr.fKii'E.  x.  4\>'2. 

t  ''  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Kurope, — the  Kmperor  Napo- 
leon, faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
to  quit  France,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of  the  Empress,  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.'' — Fuii(ui>ic!>Uat(,  April  4,  1814  ',  FAIX, 
221. 
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CHAP,    their  wav  to  Paris,  the  march  of  events  at  Fontaiuebleau 

LXXXIX.  .  ,  t    .  TA       • 

-  was  so  rapid  as  almost  to  outstrip  imagination.     During 
m'      the  night  of  the  4th,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  adhesion 

Napokon's  of   Mariuont    to    the    provisional   government,    and    the 

f "on1  Snst  entrance  of  his  corps  d'ar-mcc  within  the  allied  lines. 

and'thT1     At  this  news  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  knew  no 
bounds,  and  its  vehemence  found  vent  in  an  order  of  the 

April  5,  day  next  morning.  "  The  Emperor,"  said  he,  "  thanks 
the  army  for  the  attachment  which  it  has  manifested 
towards  him,  and  chiefly  because  it  has  recognised  the 
great  principle  that  France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and 
not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier  follows  the 
fortune  and  the  misfortune  of  his  general ;  his  honour  is 
his  religion.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  inspired  his 
companions  in  arms  with  that  sentiment  :  he  has  passed 
over  to  the  Allies.  The  Emperor  cannot  approve  the 
condition  on  which  he  has  taken  that  step  ;  he  cannot 
accept  life  and  liberty  from  the  mercy  of  a  subject.  The 
senate  has  allowed  itself  to  dispose  of  the  government  of 
France ;  it  forgets  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the  power 
which  it  has  now  abused- — that  it  was  lie  who  saved  a 
part  of  its  members  from  the  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
drew  it  from  obscurity,  and  protected  it  against  the 
hatred  of  the  nation.  The  senate  founds  on  the  articles 
of  the  constitution  to  overturn  it,  without  adverting  to 
the  fact  that,  as  the  first  branch  of  the  state,  it  took  part 
in  those  very  acts.  A  sign  from  me  was  an  order  for 
the  senate,  which  always  did  more  than  was  desired  of  it. 
The  senate  docs  not  blush  to  speak  of  the  libels  the 
Emperor  has  published  against  foreign  nations  ;  it  forgets 
that  they  were  drawn  up  by  itself.  As  long  as  fortune 
was  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  these  men  were  faithful, 
and  not  a  whisper  was  heard  against  the  abuse  of  power. 
If  the  Emperor  despised  them,  as  they  now  reproach  him 
with  having  done,  the  world  will  see  whether  or  not  lie 
had  reasons  for  his  opinion.  lie  held  his  dignity  from 
(iod  and  the  nation;  they  alone  could  deprive  him  of  it. 


ii  isToi;  Y  OF  i;ri;oi'F..  1  f).r) 

lie  always  considered    it    as  a   burden;    and  when    he    CHAP. 
accepted   it,  it  was  in   the  conviction   that  he  alone  was  J 
able   to  bear  its  weight.      The  happiness  of  France  ap- 
peared  to  be    indissolubly  bound    up  with   the   fortunes 
of  the   Emperor  ;   now  that   fortune  has  decided  against 
him,   the  will   of  the  nation   alone  can   persuade  him   to 
remain  on  the  throne.      Jf  lie  is  really  the  only  obstacle'1'1"  -  "'. 

.  ~-7.     <  ''p. 

to  peace,  he  willingly  gives    himself   up    a    sacrifice   to  \.  505. 
France."1 

AYhen  Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  arrived  at  Paris, 
however,  they  found  that  matters  had  proceeded  too  far  Tin- mission 
to  render  the  proposition  of  a  regency  admissible.  In  i,,u,t"t',,"" 
fact,  though  the  Emperor  Alexander  secretlv  inclined  to  J.'^,',1.,',,!*.' ll 
that  course1,  and  Austria,  as  might  have  been  expected, fillls> 
was  ready  to  support  it,  yet  the  declaration  against 
Napoleon,  and  the  manifestations  in  favour  of  the  Bour- 
bons had  been  so  vehement  and  unanimous  from  all  incor- 
porated bodies  and  all  classes  of  society,  that  to  establish 
the  family  of  Napoleon  now  on  the  throne,  would  appear 
to  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  national  will.  Nor  did  it 
escape  observation,  that  the  recognition  of  Marie  Louise 
as  regent,  and  the  young  Napoleon  as  heir,  would  in  fact 
be  a  continuation  of  the  revolutionary  regime,  attended 
with  its  passions,  its  ambition,  and  its  dangers  ;  and  that 
the  exclusion  of  Napoleon  personally  would  be  but  nomi- 
nal, as  long  as  his  family  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
imperial  authorities  continued  the  government.*  Influ- 
enced by  these  considerations,  and,  above  all,  bv  the  news 
which  had  just  arrived,  of  the  entrance  of  Marmonfs 
corps  into  their  lines,  the  allied  powers  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  sentence  of  dethronement  pronounced 


You  know  oven  butter  than  I  his 
morning  he  will  put  himself  at  the  1 
the  war  will  recommence,  and  all  K 


10  retreat  which  will  be  assigned  to  him. 
i Hiring  activity,  hi--  ambition.  Some  tint: 
ead  of  the  regency,  or  in  its  place  :  then 
irope  will  be  on  fire-  Th 
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CHAP,    by  the  senate  could  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  they  must 

L  \  \  X I  \  * 

-"  adhere  faithfully  to  their  declaration,  that  they  would  not 
negotiate  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family.     Caulain- 
court  and  Macdonald  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  the  Emperor's  behalf,  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  and  Alex- 
ander   announced    the    final    decision    in    the    mournful 
21.  Fain,"ii.  wx>rds — "  It  is  too  late."     Xey  was  more  flexible:  feeble 
cfp. x^'os,  an(l  irresolute  in  political  life,  as  much  as  he  was  bold 
J!"^  £*ul-  and  undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  easily  gained 
Lon.i.  311.  over  to  the  partv  of  Talleyrand:  and  next  morning  his 

J  hiers,  xvii,  .  " 

7-V),  741.     formal  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur.1* 

In  truth,  during  the  four  days  which  had  elapsed  since 
The  c;ui?c  the  first  declaration  of  the  Allies  that  they  would  not 
storation  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family,  the  cause  of 

irresis'tibjr  the  Bourbons  had  been  gained.     The  voice  in  their  fa- 
i>  ' 

your,  which  at  first  had  emanated  merely  from  the  en- 
thusiastic lips  of  a  few  devoted  adherents,  whose  fidelity 
had  survived  all  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  had  now 
swelled  into  a  mighty  shout,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
whole  influential  bodies,  but  nearly  all  the  population  of 
the  capital.  It  was  neither  any  chivalrous  feeling  of 
loyalty,  nor  any  abstract  repentance  for  the  crimes  of 
the  Revolution,  which  produced  this  vehement  desire. 
Selfishness  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  public  sentiment. 
Deliverance  from  evil  was  the  feeling  of  the  multitude- 
preservation  of  their  fortunes,  the  passion  with  the  great. 

*  "Yesterday  I  came  to  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  and  the  Duke  of 
Tarenturn.  furnished  with  full  powers  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  defend 
the  interests  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne.  An  unforeseen  event  having  broken 
off  the  negotiations  when  they  promised  the  happiest  results,  1  saw  that,  to 
avoid  a  civil  war  to  our  beloved  country,  no  course  remained  but  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  and,  penetrated  with  this  sentiment.  1  repaired 
that  evening  to  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  to  declare  to  him  the  wish  of  the  French 
nation.  The  Kmperor  aware  of  the  critical  .situation  to  which  he  lias  reduced 
France,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  saving  it  himself,  appeared  to  resign 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  has  consented  to  an  absolute  resignation,  without  any 
restriction.  LE  MAKKCHAL  NKY."~ -/'mi niiinJilcnv,  i~itli  Ai>ril  ls]1,  /<tt/f-/mxt 
(!<  rrii  at  iij;//it  ;  Munitcnr,  A/>ril  7.  See  also  the  very  full  and  interesting  de- 
tail- of  the  interviews  of  Napoleon's  plenipotentiaries  with  Alexander,  given 
iu  TIIII:UH;  xvii.  725,  7-11. 
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Even  on  the  first  dav  of  the  Allies'  arrival,  a  crowd  of    CHAP. 

...          .  ,    •  ,  ...  i. xxxix. 

persons,    Hying  with   characteristic  vehemence   from  one 

extreme  to  another,  had  grossly  insulted  the  busts  and 
monuments  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  rope  was  slung  up  to 
his  statue  on  the  pillar  in  the  .Place  Yendome,  with 
which  they  strove  to  pull  it  down.  .But  the  solidity  of 
the  fabric  resisted  all  their  efforts.  When  they  could 
not  succeed  in  throwing  it  down,  the  mob  next  covered 
the  statue  with  a  white  sheet,  so  as  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  view.  "They  did  well,"  said  Napoleon,  "to  conceal 
from  me  the  sight  of  their  baseness.''  The  Uovalists  were 
too  few  to  affect  anything  in  the  work  of  demolition  ;  it 
was  the  constituted  authorities,  all  the  creatures  of  Napo- 
leon, who  succeeded  at  last  by  the  aid  of  scaffolding  in 
getting  it  down.  Bv  a  decree  of  the  senate  on  5th  April,  Aj.nio. 
all  the  emblems  and  initials  belonging  to  the  imperial 
dvnasty  were  ordered  to  be  effaced  from  the  public 
edifices  and  monuments  in  Paris  ;  workmen  were  imme- 
diately engaged  to  carry  this  decree  into  execution,  and 
their  ingenuity  generally  contrived  to  turn  the  N  into  an 
11,  for  Henri  IV.,  as  quickly  as  the  nation  turned  from  A].HI  7. 
the  imperial  to  the  roval  dynasty.  So  great  was  the  Aprii's^m 
violence  of  public  feeling  against  the  monuments  of  the  ^V^'-ifr 
late  Emperor,  that  Alexander,  to  prevent  their  total  (J"'^:iui>. 

Mem.   vi. 

destruction,  was  obliged  to  issue  a  decree,""  taking  them,  :>~~>:  'J'1.'^ 
and  in  an  especial  manner  the  pillar  in  the  Place  Yen-  7-.^. 
dome,  under  his  peculiar  potcction.1 

Such   was   the   impulse   communicated   to    the   public 
funds  by  the  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  war,  that  ii 
the   five   per   cents,  which  on  the  3()th  March  were  at  fa 
forty-five,  had  risen  in  the  next  five  days  twenty-five  per  j,',1 
cent,  so  as  to  be  quoted  on   the   5th  April  at  seventy. 
Universal  transports,  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in 

*  "The  momimer.t  on  the  Tlace  Vendome  is  under  the  especial  safeguard  of 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Kmperor  Alexander  and  his  allies.  The  statue  on  its 
summit  will  not  remain  there  ;  it  will  immediately  be  taken  down  and  give 
place  to  one  of  1'eace." — Pruclamati-m,  1th  A^ril  1611;  Mv.iitcur. 
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CHAP.     England    at    the    Restoration,    seized    upon    the    public 

T  \V\TX 

'  mind  ;  it  was  like  the  joy  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  when 
>1K  lie  first  beholds  a  friendly  sail  in  the  desolate  main.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  rapture,  Chateaubriand's  cele- 
brated pamphlet,  " De  Buonaparte  ct  dcs  Bourbons" 
appeared  ;  and  contributed,  in  the  most  powerful  manner, 
to  give  a  practical  direction  to  general  feeling,  by  point- 
ing out  with  fervent,  though  exaggerated  eloquence,  the 
origin  of  the  public  evils,  and  the  only  mode  of  escape 
which  yet  remained  open  from  these."  Whatever  might 

*  Francois  Reno  de  Chateaubriand  was  born  on  the  4th  September  17'iS,  the 
.same  year  as  Napoleon,  in  an  old  melancholy  chateau  OH  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His  mother,  like  that  of  almost 
all  other  remarkable  men  recorded  in  history,  was  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
pitted  with  a  prodigious  memory  and  an  ardent  imagination  ;  qualities 
which  she  transmitted  in  a  very  high  degree  to  her  son.  His  family  was  very 
ancient,  going  back  to  the  year  1<>UO  ;  but,  till  illustrated  by  Francois  Rene, 
who  has  rendered  it  immortal,  the  Chateaubriand^  lived  in  unobtrusive 
privacy  on  their  paternal  acres.  After  receiving  the  elements  of  education  at 
home,  he  was  .sent  at  the  age  of  seventeen  into  the  army  ;  luit  the  Revolution 
having  soon  after  broken  out,  and  his  regiment  revolted,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  witnessed  the  stunning  of  the  Tuilerius 
OTI  the  loth  August  I".'r2.  and  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  on  the  2d  Srptem- 
ber.  Many  of  his  nearest  relations,  in  particular  his  .-ister-in-law,  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  sister.  Madame  de  Rozambeau,  were  executed.  al"iig  with 
Malesherbes,  shortly  before  the  full  of  Robespierre.  Obliged  no\v  to  fly  to 
England,  he  lived  for  some  years  in  London  in  extreme  want,  sometimes 
unable  to  procure  even  a  single  meal  a-day.  It  was  there  he  wrote  his  first 
and  lea.--t  creditable  work,  the  /;'*•.<"/  Jfi.<fnrii/nc,  which  is  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  revolutionary  principles  in  religion  and  politics,  then  so  prevalent  in 
France.  Tired  of  such  an  obscure  and  monotonous  life,  he  set  out  for  Aim1- 
rica  in  1  79S,  with  the  Quixotic  design  of  discovering  by  land  the  north-west  pas- 
sage. He  failed  in  that  attempt,  for  which  indeed  he  hail  not  any  adequate 
means;  but  he  dined  with  Washington,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the  Far  West 
imbibed  several  of  the  noblest  ideas,  and  found  the  subjects  <if  many  of  the 
finest  descriptions  which  have  since  adorned  his  works.  Finding1  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  discovery  in  America,  lie  returned  to 
England;  from  whence,  on  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Napoleon  in  iNui,  lie 
went  over  to  Paris.  He  there  composed  his  great  e.-t  works,  A  tula  it  /,'<//.",  and 
the  (ii'ini-  i/ii  L'/tt'ixtiuiiisme,  which  soon  gained  for  him  a  colossal  reputation, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  a  diplomatic  situation 
lirst  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  in  the  Republic  of  the  Valais. 

The'  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  in  1S01,  however,  so  deeply  affected 
Chateaubriand,  that  lie  instantly  threw  up  his  appointment  to  the  Valais:  a 
courageous  and  highly  honourable  step,  which  for  some  days  exposed  his  life 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Having  happily  escaped  without  being  shot, 
h"  travelled  to  the  East,  and  visited  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and 
Egypt.  These  travels  furnished  subjects  for  two  very  charming  works,  the 
Jtiitrratre  a.  Jerusalem,  and  IAS  J/«r/ ///>•,  the  scene  of  which  latter  romance  is 
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be  said  of  the  violence  of  this  production,  of  which  thirlv     cn\i'. 
,,  ,         .  i  i    •          r         i  i   i. \.\.\i.\. 

thousand  copies    were   sold  in   a   tew  days,  no   reproach 

could  be  cast  upon  the  consistency  of  the  author;   for  he 
had  refused   office  under  Napoleon   on    the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Enurhien,  and  braved  his  resentment  in  the  plcni-  '  Am.-. ,;,. 
hide  of  his   power.1      When  Alexander  and  the   Kini:  of  -j:,." 
Prussia  appeared  at  the  opera,  on  the  od  April,  thunders -•,,,..,. 
of  applause  shook  that  splendid  edifice.      Every  allusion  iV.U,.,f 
to  passing  events  was  seized    with  avidity  and  encored  '•]  ini'.'i'x!  ' 
with  rapture.      The  .Buonapartists,  from  the  senate  down-  'v',',1,;,'','''^ 
wards,    were    foremost    in    adulation    of   the    foreigners, 
and  (lattery  of  the  exiled  princes;'-'  thev   feted  them    in 
their  palaces,  applauded   them  at  the   theatres,  and  ex-  < 

laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  lie  afterward-  returned  to  France,  but  did  not 
reappear  in  public  life  till  the  approach  of  the  Allies  to  I'aris,  when  he  com- 
posed in  a  few  days,  and  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  1)<  lln,  ,in,,ii,-/c  ,f 
<!<•*  /,'<.(/ r/n>iix.  which  had  a  powerful  effect  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration. 
That  event  opened  to  him  the  career  of  political  life,  and  in  a  great  degree 
closed  his  literary  career. 

The  usual  jealousies  of  courts,  however,  at  real  genius,  long  prevented  him 
from  being  placed  in  the  situations  fur  which  he  was  titled,  lie  was  tir-t 
appointed  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  to  which,  however,  he  never  went, 
in  consequence  of  the  return  of  Napoleon,  and  flight  of  Louis  to  Client, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Chateaubriand,  who  obtained  the  situation  of 
Minister  of  thi.1  Interior;  in  which,  during  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  he 
rendered  very  important  services  to  the  royal  cause.  So  great  had  his  ascen- 
dancy now  become,  that  it  was  only  from  the  overpowering  influence  of  Talley- 
rand and  Fondie.  ami  the  phalanx  of  baseness  with  which  the  fugitive  monarch 
wa>  surrounded  on  his  second  restoration,  that  he  was  prevented  from  making 
him  prime  minister,  lie  retired  from  the  ministry  on  their  appointment 
in  -July  1M,").  and  was  sent  as  amba>sador  to  P.erlin.  and  afterwards  in  the 
same  capacity  to  London  in  Ls'2'2.  lie  afterwards  was  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  had  the  entire  merit  of  the 
successful  expedition  of  the  I  Hike  d'Angonlcine  into  Spain  in  IS'.'S.  Jea!"ii-v, 
however,  again  led  to  his  overthrow;  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry 
which  he  had  so  ably  and  .successfully  served,  and  was  not  au'ain  restored  to 
power,  lie  was  too  liberal  a  man  to  be  employed  by  Charles  X.;  but  he  exhi- 
bited an  honourable  constancy  to  misfortune  on  the  Involution  of  tl.e  ISarri- 
cades  in  June  ISiJO.  Pressed  by  Louis  Philippe  to  accept  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  aii'air.-,  he  refused  the  offer,  and  retired  to  Rome,  from  whence  lie  re- 
turned and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  by  the  government  of  Paris  (in 
occasion  of  one  of'  the  disturbances  in  Paris  in  \!*-'\'2.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  pas.-ed  in  retirement,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  interesting  memoirs  of  his.  eventful  life,  which  have  been  published 
since  his  death  in  ten  volumes.  During  this  period,  also,  he  wrote  his  /:'tn.i/i  ,-t 
Hlstoi'lqitcs  in  four  volumes.  He  died,  in  July  16-1>.  in  his  eightieth  year.  - 
See  Mtuioircj  d' Outre  Tu'mlc,  par  M.  in:  C'IIATEAVUKIAND.  lOvols.  Paris: 
13-19-50. 
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CHAP,    hausted  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  their  praise,  in  the 

L\  'v  \[  Y 

'  press.  The  splendid  melodrama,  the  "  Triumph  of 
5  4>  Trajan,"  was  brought  forth  with  unequalled  magnificence, 
and  had  a  run  of  unprecedented  success;  and  a  couplet, 
the  production  of  a  liberal  writer,  was  sung  and  raptur- 
ously encored,  which  savoured  rather  of  the  servility  of 
Oriental  despotism  than  of  a  nation  which  had  so  strenu- 
ously contended  for  liberty  and  equality/"" 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  returned  to 
Napoleon's  Fontainebleau  with  this  decided  refusal,  he  burst  into  an 
uneoncii-  explosion  of  passion ;  declared  that  it  was  too  much  ;  that 
uatiou."  '  "  nc  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  rather 
run  the  hazard  of  any  calamities  than  submit  to  a  humi- 
liation worse  than  them  all :  but  that  he  would  give  them 
his  final  answer  on  the  following  day.  lie  then  called 
for  his  generals  and  maps,  talked  of  retiring  to  the  Loire, 
and  spoke  of  the  resources  which  still  remained  to  him  in 
the  armies  of  Soult  and  Suchet.  "  I  have,"  said  he  to 
Caulaincourt,  "twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Guards  and 
cuirassiers  at  Fontainebleau — those  giants  who  arc  the 
terror  of  all  Europe  ;  on  them  I  will  rally  thirty  thousand 
men  from  Lyons,  eighteen  thousand  under  Grcnier  from 
Italy,  fifteen  thousand  under  Suchet,  and  forty  thousand 
with  Soult.  They  form  in  all  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  them  I  am  still  erect.  I  will  rest  on 
that  sword  which  has  visited  every  capital  of  Europe  :  I 
will  inscribe  on  my  eagles, '  Independence  and  our  Country,' 
and  they  will  again  become  terrible."  But  during  the  night 
he  received  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  universal  defec- 

*  The  following  couplets  were  added  to  the  air  of  Henry  I  V.,  and  sung  at  all 
the  theatres  amidst  unbounded  applause  : — 

''  \'ive  Alex;  mire,  Vive  Guillaume, 


Vive  le  II' 
Sans  nous 
Co  prince  ; 
A  le  triple 


des  Hois  ;  Et  ses  gucrriers  vaillants ; 

lonncr  des  lois,  l)e  ec  royaume 

ugu.stc,  II  sauve  lus  cnfauts, 

•enom  Par  sa  victoirc, 


lie  liero.s,  de  juste  ;  Kt  nous  clonne  la  paix; 

Kt  nous  rend  uu  JLJourbon.  Kt  cornpte  la  gloire 

Par  .ses  nombreux  bienfaits." 
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tion  of  his  generals.     All,  with  tho  cxcoption  of  a  fe\v    CHAP. 
11  i  ii  «•    i. xx. MX. 

young,  generous,  and  ardent  men,  represented  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  as  impossihle  ;   and  in  fart,  during  tin; 
live  davs  \\hich  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Paris,  the 
allied  forces  had  so  accumulated  both  on  his  front  and 
flanks,  that  retreat  even  had  become  out  of  the  question. 
Still  the  iron  soul  of  Napoleon  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  yield  ;   and  it  was  onlv  after  several  long  conversations 
with  Ciiulaincourt  and  his  marshals,  that  with  an  agitated  i  Monitor, 
hand,  and   in   almost   illegible  characters,   he  wrote  aiidjJn    raj, 
signed   the   absolute   and   unqualified   resignation  of  the  JVin/bi, 
throne.*     "  Observe/'  said  he,  when  he  affixed  his  sig-  -r^:,  j.':,1"1 
nature,  "it  is  with  a  conquering  onnnv  that  I  treat,  and ';^ '•'•"'• 

.        "  .  '  'll<'1>.   "^  !' 

not  with  the  provisional  government,  in  whom  I  sec  nothing  1'^,  i->\. 
but  a  set  of  factious  traitors.'"'' ' 

And  now  commenced  at  Fontaineblcau  a  scene  of  base- 
ness never  exceeded  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  which  (uwrai  an. 
forms  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  principles  and  t'i.m  tv'.m 
practice  of  the  Revolution.  Let  an  eyewitness  of  these  Xapol< 
hideous  tergiversations,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revo- 
lution, record  them  ;  they  would  pass  for  incredible  if  nar- 
rated from  any  less  exceptionable  source.  "  Every  hour 
after  this,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  was  marked  by  fresh  voids 
in  the  Emperor's  household.  The  universal  object  was  how 
to  get  first  to  Paris.  All  the  persons  in  office  quitted 
their  post  without  leave,  or  asking  permission  ;  one  after 
another  they  all  slipped  awav,  totally  forgetting  him  to 
whom  they  owed  everything,  but  who  had  no  longer 
anything  to  give.  The  universal  complaint  was,  that  his 
formal  abdication  was  so  long  of  appearing.  '  It  is  high 
time/  it  was  said  by  every  one,  '  for  all  this  to  come  to 
an  end  ;  it  is  absolute  childishness  to  remain  any  longer 

*  "The  allied  p.>\vers  having  declared  that  the  Krnpeivr  Xapole.  >n  is  the 
sole  obstacle  t»  the  re-establishment  of  a  LTPiu-ral  peace  in  Kurope.  the  Km- 
peror  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces,  for  himself 
and  hi.s  heirs,  the  throne  of  France  and  Italy;  and  that  there  is  no  per.-mial 
sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  itself,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  make  fur  tho 
interests  of  France." — Fontalnebleau,  April  '.!,  1S14  :  Mvnitcur,  Aj'i-il  1'2,  1>14  ; 
and  CAFKFIGUK,  x.  51f>. 
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CHAP,  in  the  antechambers  of  Fontaincbleau,  when  favours  are 
LXXXIX.  s]lowcring  down  at  Paris  ; '  and  with  that  they  all  set 
.1^14.  off  for  the  capital.  Such  was  their  anxiety  to  hear  of  his 
abdication,  that  they  pursued  misfortune  even  into  its  last 
asylum  ;  and  every  time  the  door  of  the  Emperor's  cabinet 
opened,  a  crowd  of  heads  were  seen  peeping  in  to  gain  the 
lirst  hint  of  the  much  longed-for  news."  Xo  sooner  was 
the  abdication  and  the  treaty  with  the  Allies  signed  than 
the  desertion  was  universal ;  every  person  of  note  around 
the  Emperor,  with  the  single  and  honourable  exceptions 
of  Maret  and  Caulaincourt,  abandoned  him  :  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace  were  literally  deserted.  Berth  ier 
even  left  his  benefactor  without  bidding  him  adieu  !  ''  lie 
was  born  a  courtier,"  said  Xapolcon,  when  he  learned  his 
departure  :  "you  will  sec  my  vice-constable  a  mendicant 
for  employment  from  the  Bourbons.  I  feel  mortified 
that  men  whom  I  have  raised  so  high  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  should  sink  so  low.  What  have  they  made  of 
that  halo  of  glory  through  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
seen  by  the  stranger  \  What  must  the  sovereigns  think 
of  such  a  termination  to  all  the  glories  of  my  reign  ! "  * 
Alexander  was  so  impressed  with  this  universal  baseness, 
that  he  said  to  Caulaincourt,  who  recounted  it  to  him, 
iU:,/'Add  to  that,  that  they  owed  him  everything — rank, 
'•,•':';  celebrity,  fortune.  I  verily  believe  if  KutusofF  had  lived, 
u.v,,  •}..'>:>.  and  we  had  proposed  to  put  him  on  the  throne,  thev 

(  ;i|>.  x.  i!l  / ,  ^ 

si).  Tiiicrs,  would  have  exclaimed,  'Vive  Kutusoff!'     AY  hat  a  lesson 

buj.'  '       to  us  sovereigns  !     There  is  no  Tartar  who  would  have 

dishonoured  himself  by  such   baseness.1     Think   of  the 

""  In  the  general  scramble,  Constant,  the  Emperor's  private  valet,  who  had 
served  him  faithfully  for  fourteen  years,  took  the  opportunity  to  secrea?  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  which  he 
buried  in  the  forest  of  Foiitaiiiebleau.  The  fraud  was  detected  the  night 
before  the  Emperor  set  out  for  Elba,  ami  the  money  given  up  by  ( 'oii.-tanf . 
from  the  place  where  he  had  secreted  it.  He  set  off  immediately  for  Paris, 
accompanied  by  Itustan,  the  Mameluke,  who  had  been  the  Emperor's  constant 
companion  ever  since  he  returned  from  Egypt.  What  is  very  remarkable, 
Constant  details  all  these  fa--ts  himself,  giving  them  of  course  the  besf,  colour- 
in  ':  he  couid.  S!'-e  CuNvrA.M's,  .]/<•/;<',/;•.-•.  vi.  In],  112  ;  and  FAIN,  ii.  1  ."•!'. 
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noble  Mind  peasant,  Patrowik.     Think  of  Moscow,  and  its    CHAP. 

Ki  •  i         i  ,  i  ii  I  j  X  X  X I X . 

1    'mini  palaces,  thrown   as  a   holocaust  to  our  country. 

\Vliat  a  contrast  I>cl\vccn  those  ell'ects  of  a  sublime  patri- 
otism and  the  conduct  we  see  around  us  !  ' 

Nothing  remained  now  hut  to  conclude  the  formal 
treaty  between  Xapoloon  and  the  allied  powers;  and  it  Tnnu  'i,,- 
was  signed  on  the  1  1th  April.  1>\  it  Xapoleon  renounced  ,"1,',!!,  ,•„!.! 
the  empire  of  1'Yance  and  the  kingdom  of  Italv  for  himseli' '  ''w^'.."' 
and  his  descendants;  but  he  was  to  retain  the  title,  of 
Emperor,  and  his  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and 
nieces,  those  of  princes  and  princesses  of  his  fainilv.  The 
island  of  Elba  having  been  selected  bv  him  as  his  place  of 
residence,  it  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  his  favour: 
the  duchv  of  Parma  and  Placentia  was  secured  to  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise  and  the  prince  her  son,  in  full 
sovereignty :  two  million  ii\'C  hundred  thousand  francs 
(1*100,000)  a-vear  was  provided  for  the  annual  income 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  be  reserved  from  the  revenue 
of  the  countries  ho  ceded;  and  two  millions  more  inscribed 
on  the  great  book  of  France,  to  descend  after  his  decease 
to  his  heirs — the  first  being  a  provision  for  himself,  the 
second  for  his  family:  the  ex-Empress  Josephine  was 
to  receive  a  million  of  francs  yearly  (£40,000)  from  the 
great  book  of  France.  All  the  movable  estate  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  Emperor's  fainilv  was  to 
remain  with  themselves;  but  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
and  diamonds  of  the  crown  were  to  revert  to  France. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Old  Guard  were  to  escort  the 
Emperor  to  his  place  of  embarkation;  and  he  was  to  be 

at  liberty  to  take  with  him  four  hundred  soldiers  to  form  ?,,Sco  tlie 

*  .  .  ' !vatv  •" 

his  body-guard.    Finally,  the  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  Martens, 

were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country,  with  run';  im,i 
their  arms  and  baggage.1    The  treaty  bore  the  signatures  ^iy'.' v 
of  Caulaincourt,  Macdouald,  Xev,  Metternich,  Nesselrode,4t 
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CHAP,    and  Hardenberg.     To  this  treaty  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 

r  v  V  V  T  V 

__'  the  part  of  England,  acceded,  "  but  only  to  be  binding 
1811     upon  his  Britannic  Majesty  with  respect  to  his  own  acts, 
but  not  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  third  parties."  * 

A  terrible  catastrophe  had  well-nifjh  terminated  at  this 

90  *—     ^ 

Abortive  period  the  life  and  the  sufferings  of  Napoleon.  His  de- 
N>Zmf  parture  for  Elba  had  been  fixed  for  the  20th  April ; 
f"1""*"1  and  in  the  interim,  while  lie  was  totally  deserted  by  all 

ill  1 1  ISC  J  If  */  */ 

but  a  few  domestics  and  his  faithful  Guards,  it  became 

cernment  of  rising  talent  \vliicli  distinguishes  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg, 
Nesselrode  made  his  first  entree  into  public  life  as  an  attache  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Paris  in  ISO],  when  Napoleon  vias  First  Consul.  He  little  thought, 
amidst  the  succession  of  reviews,  fetes,  and  pageants,  which  then  surrounded 
the  throne  of  the  victorious  general,  that  he  was  destined  to  sign,  in  the  very 
same  capital,  the  treaty  which  told  of  his  overthrow  !  His  remarkable  abilities 
and  vast  erudition,  which  were  marked  even  at  that  early  age,  soon,  however, 
occasioned  his  transfer  to  the  inner  chancery,  or  private  council,  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  Emperor  Alexander  early  appreciated  the  importance  of  his 
services,  and  accordingly  he  accompanied  that  prince  on  his  important  inter- 
view with  Napoleon  at  Erfurth,  in  16<'>S.  From  this  period  he  became,  as  it 
were,  the  head  of  a  middle  body  in  Russian  diplomacy,  equally  removed  from 
the  ardent  patriotism  of  the  old  national  party,  which  beheld  with  undisguised 
pain  the  subjection  of  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  to  the  dominion  of  Napoleon, 
and  the,  ambitious  dreams  of  the  Greek  enthusiasts,  who  aimed  at  planting  the 
cross  on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia.  Moderate  and  rational  in  his  views,  with 
extensive  knowledge  and  great  address,  he  soon  became  indispensable  to 
Alexander — whose  views  he  divined,  whose  character  he  studied,  to  whoso 
interests  he  was  devoted.  In  1S12,  though  not  as  yet  the  head  of  the  imperial 
chancery,  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  its  foreign  diplomacy.  He  was  present 
at  the  interview  at  Abo  between  Alexander  and  Bernadotte.  In  1813  his 
influence  openly  appeared ;  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Germany  in  the 
memorable  campaign  of  that  year,  and  signed  the  convention  of  Reichenbadi 
with  England  on  the  15th  June  1813.  He  had  a  great  share  in  the  delicate 
negotiation  which,  in  the  succeeding  months,  led  to  the  accession  of  Austria  to 
the  grand  alliance,  and  ultimately  occasioned  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  bore  an 
active  part,  when  military  measures  were  resumed,  in  the  diflicult  task  of  keep- 
ing Bernadotte  to  his  diplomatic  engagements.  He  signed,  with  the  other 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allies,  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Paris  in  the  French  capital.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  almost  the  Metter- 
nich  of  Russian  foreign  affairs,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Emperors. — See  CAJ'KFIOUK,  l)ij>l<nna.tcs  A'urop/'cns,  ii.  317,  345  ;  Jlioy.  ilis 
JI'jntiHCx  Viruntx,  iv.  ii',}'.),  540. 

*  Lord  Ca.-tlereaglfs  objections  to  the  treaty  were  two-fold,  1st,  That  it 
recognised  the  title  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  which  England  had 
never  yet  done,  directly  or  indirectly.  2d,  That  it  assigned  him  a  residence,  in 
independent  sovereignty,  close  to  the  Italian  coast,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail 
of  France,  while  the  fires  of  the  revolutionary  volcano  were  yet  unextinguished 
in  both  countries.  The  result  proved  that  he  had  judged  rightly.  See  BK.U'- 
c  ii  A. Mr,  ii.  3s4. 
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evident  to  those  around  him  that  some  absorbing  idea  liad     riIA1\ 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.      He  recurred  constantly  to 
the  last  moments  of  departed  greatness;   his  conversation 
to  his   intimate   friends  was  entirclv  upon   the  illu>trious 
men  of  anti<|iiitv,  who,  in  circumstances  similar  to  his  own, 
had  fallen  by  their  own  hands;   in  the  close  of  his  career 
as  in  its  outset,  he  dwelt  on  the  heroes  of  Plutarch,  and 
their  resolution  not  to  survive  misfortune.    'Flic  apprehen- 
sions of  his  attendants  were;  increased  when  thev  learned 
that  on  the  1  -Jth,  the  dav  after  the  signature  of  the  treatv, 
he  had   directed   the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  who  was  on 
her  wav  from  IMois  to  join  him.  to  delav  the  execution 
of  her  design.    ( )n  taking  leave  of  Caulaiiicourt  that  night, 
after  a  mournful  reverie  he  said  :  "  M  v  resolution  is  taken  : 
we  must  end:  I  feel  it."    Caulaiiicourt  had  not  heen  manv 
hours  in  bed  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  bv  Constant, 
the  Emperor's  valet,  who  entreated  him  to  come  quickly, 
for  Napoleon  was  in  convulsions,  and  fast  dying.      He 
instantly  ran  in  ;  Bertram!  and  Maret  were  already  there; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  stilled  groans  from  the 
bed  of  the  Emperor.    Soon,  however,  his  domestic  surgeon 
Ivan,  who  had  so  long  attended  him  in  his   campaigns, 
appeared  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  seen,  shortly  after  goini;  to  bed,  to  rise  quietlv, 
pour  a  liquid  into  a  glass,  and   lie  down  again;   and  Ivan 
had  recognised  in  the  phial,  which  was  left  on  the  table, 
a  subtle  poison,  a  composition  of  opium  and  other  deadly 
substances,  prepared  bv  Cabanis,  the  celebrated  physician, 
which  lie  had  given  the  Emperor  during  the  Moscow  re- 
treat, at  his  own  desire,  and  which,  as  lonu1  as  the  danger  >  Month, 
lasted,  he  had  constantly  worn  round  his  neck.      "When  .^'st'" 
Caulaiiicourt  sei/ed  his  hand  it  was  already  cold.     "  Can-  .'i1,'''''1,0',;!!' 
laincourt,"  said  he,  opening  his  eves,  '•  I  am  about  to  die.  1I!.'1^;x.;,;jj 
I  recommend  to  you  mv  wife  and  mv  son — defend  mv-i:i-    (-.'"»: 
mcmory.     I  could  no  longer  endure  life.     The  desertion  .'">.  Thiers,' 
of  mv  old  companions  in   arms  had  broken  my  heart.   '  ;;IK;.  ' 
The  poison,  however,  either  from  having   been   so  long 

VOL.  Xlll.  0 
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or  some  ^hcr  causc>  had  lost  its  original  efficacy  ; 
violent  vomiting  gave  him  relief;  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  to  drink  warm  water  ;  and  after  a  mortal 
agony  of  two  hours,  the  spasms  gradually  subsided,  and 
he  fell  asleep.  "  Ivan,  "  said  he,  on  awaking,  "  the  dose 
was  not  strong  enough  —  God  did  not  will  it;"  and  he 
rose,  pale  and  haggard,  but  composed,  and  seemed  now 
to  resign  himself  with  equanimity  to  his  future  fate."" 

Meanwhile  the    imperial  court    at   Blois,   where   the 

Universal    Empress  Marie  Louise  and  the  King  of  Rome  had  been 

theCEm-n°   since  the  taking  of  Paris,  was   the  scene  of  selfishness 

dispersion    more  marked,  desertions  more  shameless,  than  even  the 

"era's1*0"      saloons  of  Fontainebleau.     Unrestrained  by  the  presence 

fcuniiy.        Of  the  Emperor,  the  egotism  and  cupidity  of  the  courtiers 

there  appeared  in  hideous  nakedness,  and  the  fumes  of 

the  Revolution  expired  amidst  the  universal  baseness  of 

its  followers.     No  sooner  was  the  abdication  of  the  Em- 

peror known,  than  all  her  court  abandoned  the  Empress  ; 

it  was  a  general  race  who  should  get  first  to  Paris,  to 

share  in  the  favours  of  the  new  dynasty.     Such  was  the 

desertion  that,  in  getting  into  her  carriage  on  the  9th 

April,  at  Blois,  to  take  the  road  to  Orleans,  no  one  re- 

mained to  hand  the  Empress  in  but  her  chamberlain. 

The  Empress,  the  King  of  Rome,  were  forgotten  :  the 

grand  object  of  all  was  to  get  away,  and  to  carry  with 

them  as  much  as  possible  of  the  public  treasure,  which 

had  been  brought  from  Paris  with  the  government.     In 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  account,  for 
Napoleon  himself  gave  precisely  the  same  account  of  the  matter  to  Montholon 
at  St  Helena:  —  "  Depuis,"  said  he,  "la  retniito  do  Moscow,  je  portals  sur 
rnoi  clu  poison  suspendu  au  con  dans  un  cachet  de  soie  :  c'est  Ivan  qui  1'avait 
prepare  par  moil  ordre  dans  la  crainte  d'etre  enleve  par  le.s  Cosaques.  A  present 
(a  Fontainebleau)  ma  vie  n'appartenait  plus  a  la  patrie  :  les  evenemens  des 
derniers  jours  in'on  avaient  rendu  le  maitre.  Pourquoi  tant  soull'rir?  Je 
n'hesitais  pas  :  je  wwtais  a  ban  de  mon  lit,  et,  dclayant  lo  poison  dans  un  pen 
d'eau,  je  le  bus  avee  uno  sorte  de  bonheur.  Mais  le  temps  lui  avait  6te  sa 
valeur.  D'atroces  doulcurs  m'arraehaient  quelques  gemissemens  ;  ils  furent 
cnb'iidiiH  ;  des  seeours  la'arrivcrcnt  ;  Dieu  ne  voulut  que  jo  mouruBse  encore; 
St.  Helene  etait  dans  ma  destinee."  —  MoNTHOLON,  Ctiptiiitc  dc  Napoleon, 
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a  few  days  it  had  all  disappeared.     At  Orleans,  the  re-    MIAP. 

•  i  r    i  i  i  i  '       /*  '  1  l  I        JjA  X  A I  X« 

maining  members  oi  the  hmpcrors  family  also  departed  :  . 
.Madame,  Napoleon's  mother,  and  her  brother,  the  Cardi- 
nal Feseli,  set  out  for  Rome  ;  Prince  Louis,  the  ex-kin;; 
of  Holland,  for  Switzerland;  Joseph  and  Jerome  soon 
after  followed  in  the  same  direction.  The  Km  press  at 
first  declared  her  resolution  to  join  Napoleon,  maintaining 
that  there  was  her  post,  and  that  she  would  share  his 
fortunes  in  adversity  as  she  had  done  in  prosperity.  The 
wretched  sycophants,  however,  who  were  still  about  her 
person,  spared  no  pains  to  alienate  her  from  the  Kmperor. 
Thev  represented  that  he  had  espoused  her  only  from 
policy  ;  that  she  had  never  possessed  his  affections  ;  that 
during  the  short  period  they  had  been  married  lie  had 
had  a  do/en  mistresses  ;*  and  that  she  could  now  expect 
nothing  but  reproaches  and  bad  usage  from  him.  Over- 
come partly  by  these  insinuations,  and  partly  by  her  own 
facility  of  character  and  habits  of  submission,  she,  too, 
followed  the  general  example.  Her  French  guards  ucre 
dismissed,  and  replaced  l)y  Cossacks  ;  she  took  the  road 
from  Orleans  to  Rambouillet,  "\vherc  she  was  visited  suc- 
cessively by  the  Emperor  her  father,  and  the  Emperor  ^".y8 

Alexander;   and  at  length  she  yielded  to  their  united  en- '  sjlv-  vii- 

J  ,  ii;i,  in*, 

treaties,  and  agreed  to  abandon  Napoleon.     A  few  days.V>(>  i:'7-. 
after,  she  set  out  for  Vienna,  taking  the  King  of  Rome  :u. 
with  her,  and  neither  ever  saw  Napoleon  more.1 

Amidst  the  general  and  humiliating  scene  of  baseness 
which  disgraced  the  French  functionaries  at  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  consolatory,  for  the  honour  of  human 

*  There  was  too  much  foundation  for  tills  scandal.  Though  women  hud  no 
lasting  power  over  Napoleon,  and  never  in  the  slightest  degree  intlueneed  his 
conduct,  hi'  was  extremely  amorous  in  his  disposition,  so  far  as  the  tenses 
were  concerned;  and  his  infidelities,  though  carefully  conducted  to  avoid 
observation,  \vere  very  frequent,  both  before  and  alter  his  marriage  with  3Iarie 
Louise.  Two  instances  in  particular,  arc  mentioned  by  Constant,  which 
occurred  at  St.  Cloud  recently  before  this  period  ;  and.  what  was  very  remark- 
able, both  the  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  of  rank,  carne  to  vUit  him  at  i'ontaine- 
bleau  during  the  mournful  scenes  which  passed,  though  neither  saw  him  on 
that  occasion.  Both  afterwards  visited  him  at  Elba. — Cu.v-.TA.vr's,  Mt'iutjit\t  dc 
NAI'OLKON,  vi.  (J--\)7. 
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CHAP,   nature,  to  have  some  instances  of  a  contrary  character  to 

-  recount.    Carnot  remained  faithful  at  his  post  at  Antwerp 

1}iu"     till  the  abdication  of  Xapoleon  was  officially  intimated  ; 

2o.  l  J 

Honourable  and  then  he  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  new  govern- 
fcwttFon*  ment  iii  an  order  of  the  day  to  the  garrison,  in  which  he 
AJ'rii'ii'.11'  concluded  with  the  memorable  words,  which  so  completely 
define  the  soldier's  duty — "  The  armed  force  is  essentially 
obedient ;  it  acts,  but  never  deliberates."  Yet  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  evils  which  had  rendered  the  farther 
sway  of  Xapoleon  insupportable  in  France,  and  said— 
"  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  produced  in  France  a  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  ;  they  were  received  with  an  effusion 
of  the  heart  which  is  inexpressible  ;  the  enthusiasm  was 
universal.  The  ancient  republicans  did  not  feel  it  the 
least  ;  Xapoleon  had  in  a  particular  manner  oppressed 
them. ;  Soult  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  in  :  his  adhesion 
is  dated  Castelnaudery,  19th  April,  nine  days  after  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,*  and  when,  in  reality,  there  was  no 
alternative,  as  the  whole  nation  had  unequivocally  declared 
itself.  Of  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor 
at  Fontainebleau,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  admiration.  Caulaincourt,  after  having  nobly  dis- 
charged to  the  very  last  his  duties  to  his  old  master,  at 
his  earnest  request  returned  to  Paris,  a  few  days  before 
he  departed  for  Elba,  and  bore  with  him  an  autograph 
letter  from  Xapoleon  to  Louis  XY1IL,  strongly  recom- 
mending him  to  the  service  of  the  restored  monarch.  The 
Emperor  obviously  thought,  and  justly,  that  his  presence 
there  was  indispensable  to  watch  over  the  performance  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  Generals  Bertram!,  Drouot, 
and  Cambronne,  Maret,  General  Belliard,  Baron  Fain, 
General  Gourgaud,  Colonel  Anatole  Montesquieu,  Baron  de 
la  Place,  Generals  Kosakowski  and  Yonsowitch  remained 
with  him  to  the  last  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  Bertrand 
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shared  liis  exile,  as  well  at  Elba  as  at  St  Helena.      Mac-    riiu>. 
donald,  though  tlie  last  of  his  marshals   to  lie  taken  into 
favour,  was  faithful    to   his   duty:    he   did   not   forget    his, 
word    pledged   on    the   field  of  \\agram.1      Napoleon  washx.  §5<j. 
so  sensihle  of  his  fidelity,  that  on    the  morning  when  he 
brought  him  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau 
to  sign,  he  puhlicly  thanked  him  for  his  affectionate  zeal, 
and    lamented    the    coldness    which   hud    at    one    period 
estranged   them  from   each   other,      lie  had  derived  one 
benefit  from   his  misfortunes— he  had  learned  who  were 
his  real  and  who  his  false  friends.*      "At   least,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "you  will  not  refuse  one  souvenir — it   is   the 
sabre  of  Mourad-Bey,  which  1  have  often  \vorn  in  battle  ; 
keep   it   for  my  sake.      Return   to   .Paris,    and    serve   the  2 n,.-ucaub. 
Bourbons  as  faithfully  as  you  have  served  me."     Amidst  ^-i" M<?m. 
the  general  and  hideous  defection  of  the  other  marshals,^  ,j' ',',','  'V,',^1,; 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  man  who  preserved  unscathed,  ;;,-'•'  ~!*' 

'  Momteur, 

amidst  the  revolutionary  furnace,  the  honour  and  fidelity  -M";1  -,1- 

.  ( 'au'-  "• 

of  his  Scottish  ancestors,  which  had  so  long  bound  the  }u-  i-^- 

11-111  Tl  •  1  1  '  '^  '1'erSJ    XV''' 

Highlanders,  more  steadily  even  m  adverse  than  in  pros-  ^>,  ^j. 
porous  fortune,  to  the  house  of  Stuart." 

The  last  scene  of  this  mighty  drama  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  AY  hen 
the  day  for  setting  out  drew  nigh,  Napoleon  in  the  first 
instance  refused  to  move,  and  even  threatened  to  renew 

'  "  L'unico  ben,  ma  grunde, 

Clio  riman  I'ra'  disastri  agl'  infeliei. 

K  il  ili.-tingiioi-  da'  iinti  i  veri  ainici. 

Oh  iii'1  tuo  Jto.  nun  ilolla  sua  forhnia, 

Fido  .seguace  !      E  jierelio  inai  did  rogno, 

OuJ'io  jiosHii  I'l-oiniaiti,  il  Cicl  mi  ju-iva  •  " 

MKTASTASIO,  Al<.<.-<ainlrr>.  Act  ii.  .sci-ne  1. 

t  AnL-vivau,  at  Valonco.  on  the  lihone,  thus  ailth'cssi'd  his  .«>Micr~  : — 
'•  Sulilit'i^  !  the  Sfiiutf,  the  just  inttTpivtrr  of  the  national  will,  worn  out  with 
the  despotism  of  Buonaparte,  has  pronounced,  on  the  -!d  April,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  him  ai:d  his  family.  A  new  dynasty,  strong  and  liberal,  descended 
from  our  aneii-nt  kinu's,  will  replace  Ikioiiaparte  and  his  de>])'>tism.  Soldiers  ! 
you  are  absolved  from  your  oaths;  you  are  so  by  the  nation,  in  which  the 
sovereignty  resides  :  you  are  still  more  so,  were  it  necessary,  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  a  man  who,  after  having  sacrificed  millions  to  his  cruel  ambition,  has 
not  known  how  to  die  as  a  soldier."— AUGEUK.vc,  16M  A^ril  ;  M.-itiUcr,  ~2'-jd 
April  loll. 
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CHAP,    the  war,  alleging  that  tlic  allied  powers  had  broken  the 
LXXXIX.  compact  M,j|-]1  ]jjmj  by  110£  permitting  the  Empress  Marie 

1814-  Louise  and  his  son  to  accompany  him.  Upon  the  solemn 
ThcEmpe-  assurance  of  General  Roller,  the  Austrian  commissioner, 
speechtt  that  the  absence  of  the  Empress  was  of  her  own  free  will, 
Fontaine-  ]1C  aOTCCj  to  take  his  leave.  The  preparations  for  his 

blcau.  J~  I        i 

April  24.  departure  were  at  length  completed,  and  the  four  com- 
missioners, on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  ^vho  were 
to  accompany  him,  appointed — viz.  General  Roller  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  General  Schouvaloff  on  that  of  Russia, 
Colonel  Campbell  on  that  of  England,  and  Count  AYald- 
burg-Truchess  on  behalf  of  Prussia.  The  Emperor  then 
at  noonday  descended  the  great  stair  of  the  palace  of 
Fontaincbleau,  and,  after  passing  the  array  of  carriages 
which  awaited  him  at  the  door,  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  Old  Guard,  which  stood  drawn  up  to  receive  him. 
Amidst  breathless  silence  and  tearful  eyes,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed them  : — "  Soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  I  bid  you 
adieu!  During  twenty  years  I  have  ever  found  you  in 
the  path  of  honour  and  of  glory.  In  the  last  days,  as  in 
those  of  our  prosperity,  you  have  never  ceased  to  be 
models  of  bravery  and  fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you, 
our  cause  could  never  have  been  lost ;  but  the  contest  was 
interminable  :  it  would  have  become  a  civil  war,  and 
France  must  daily  have  become  more  unhappy.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our  country. 
I  depart;  but  you  remain  to  serve  France.  Its  happi- 
ness was  my  only  thought  ;  it  will  ahvavs  be  the  object 
of  my  wishes.  Lament  not  my  lot  ;  if  I  have  consented 
to  survive  myself,  it  was  that  1  might  contribute  to  your 
glory.  1  am  about  to  write  the  great  deeds  we  have  done 
together.  Adieu,  my  children  !  I  would  I  could  press 
you  all  to  my  heart  ;  but  I  will  at  least  press  your  eagle." 
At  these  words,  General  Petit  advanced  with  the  eagle  ; 
Xapoleon  received  the  general  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  the 
standard.  1 1  is  emotion  now  almost  overcame  him  ;  but, 
making  a  great  effort,  he  regained  his  firmness,  and  said, 
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"Adieu,  once  airain,  my  old  companions!     May  this  last     CHAP. 

'  I    V  V  V  I  V 

embrace  penetrate  vour  hearts!"     With  these  words  he 

tore    himself   from   the  arms  of  those  around  him,   and 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  which  immediately  drove  !,.-F;li"'T]'™' 
off  amidst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  his  faithful  Guard,  all  of  *,-  ;"''<  •»<-.. 
whom  had  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  »yi. 
Certainly  never  was  a  great  career  more  nobly  terminated.1* 
IS'apoIeon  ere  lonir,  however,  received  convincing  evi- 

.  27. 

dcncc  that,  how  ardent  soever  might  be  the  attachment  of  Napoleon's 
his  soldiers,   the  population  of  all  France  was  far  from  Krlju^  ami 
sharing  the   same    sentiments.     On   the  road   to    Lyons,  ^}|j^'jiie 
indeed,  he  was   received  always  with   respect,  generally  r;i"t 
with  acclamations  ;  but  after  passing  that  city,  which  he 
traversed  on  the  night  of  the  2,'kl,  he  began  to  experience 
the  fickleness  of  mankind,  and  received  bitter  proofs  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  general  indigna- 
tion which  his  oppressive  government  had  produced.     At 
noon  on  the  following  day  he  accidentally  met  Angcrcau 
on  the  road  near  Valence  ;  both  alighted  from  their  car- 
riages,  and,    ignorant   of  the   atrocious   proclamation   in 
which  that  marshal  had  so  recently  announced  his  con- 2Antc>(-h- 

o  -,  Ixxxi.V.   J; 

version    to    the   cause   of  the   Bourbons,1   the   Emperor  'A  note, 
embraced  him,  and  they  walked  together  on  the  road  for '^^'l'-  ^jr 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  most  amicable  manner.     It  Nt;i!  (-':.m.'i" 

bell  s  _Mx 

was  observed,  however,  that  Augcreau  kept  his  helmet  on  ^i>-  >•  -n, 

•3-       Hour, 

his  head  as  he  walked  along.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  x.  227,  230. 
Emperor  entered  Valence,  and  beheld  the  proclamation  83-£  833.  " 
placarded  on  the  walls  :3  he  then  saw  what  recollection 

*  Voltaire  would  seem  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  this  impressive  scene 
in  (fJilific,  in  the  noble  lines  : — • 

"  Finissez  vos  regrets  et  retenez  vos  larmes  ; 
Vous  plaignez  nion  exil,  il  a  pour  moi  des  clmrmes ; 
Ma  t'uite  h  vos  malheurs  assure  uu  prompt  secours  ; 
]-'n  perdant  votiv  roi,  vous  eonservez  vos  jours. 
Du  sort  de  tout  ce  peuple  il  est  temps  que  j'ordonne, 
,]'ai  sauve  cot  empire  en  arrivant  au  trone, 
,!'en  descendrai  du  moins  comme  je  suis  moute  ; 
Ma  gloire  me  suivra  dans  nion  adversite  : 
Mini  destiu  fut  toujours  de  vous  rendre  la  vie." 

(h'tlijie,  Aet  v.  scene  2. 
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CHAP,    his  lieutenant  had  retained  of  the  days  of  Castiglione. 

LXXXIX.  rj,j^  troops  were  drawn  out  to  receive  him,  and  they 
1811  saluted  the  Emperor  as  he  passed  ;  but  they  all  bore  the 
white  cockade.  At  Orange  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Koi !" 
were  heard  ;  and  at  Avignon  he  found  his  statutes  over- 
turned, and  the  public  effervescence  against  his  govern- 
ment assuming  the  most  menacing  character. 

As  Napoleon  continued  his  journey  to  the  south,  the 

His  mm.*-  tumult  became  so  excessive,  that  his  life  was  more  than 

Orgunand    once  in  imminent  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

saint  Canat.  ^t  Q,,^  ]1C  was  ^[^  difficulty  extriciitecl,  chiefly  by 
the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  the 
other  allied  commissioners,  who  acted  with  equal  courage 
and  judgment,  from  a  violent  death.  At  the  inn  of  La 
Calade,  near  Saint  Canat,  a  furious  mob  surrounded  the 
house  for  some  hours,  demanding  his  head  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  getting  out  by  a  back  window,  and  riding  the 
next  post  disguised  as  a  courier,  with  the  white  cockade 
on  his  breast,  that  he  escaped.  Such  was  the  mortifica- 
tion which  Napoleon  felt  at  this  cruel  reception  from  the 
people  whom  lie  had  so  long  governed,  that  when  the 
allied  commissioners  came  up  to  the  post-house,  they 
found  him  in  a  back  room,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  in  profound  affliction.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  government  had  excited  these 
tumults,  in  order  that  he  might  be  murdered  in  them  ; 
and  refused  to  take  any  nourishment  lest  it  should  be 
poisoned,  lie  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral, Roller:  the  helmet  of  Count  \Valdburg  on  his  head; 
hung  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  on  his  breast ;  wrapped 
himself  in  the  cloak  of  General  Schouvaloff,  whose  aide- 
de-camp  took  his  place  in  the  one  provided  for  the  Km- 
peror.  lielavs  were  provided  outside  the  walls  at  Aix, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  entering  the  citv;  he  was  clothed 
in  the  Austrian  uniform,  which  he  wore  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  journey ;  and  the  under-prcfect,  Dupeloux, 
a  man  of  courage  and  honour,  escorted  him  in  person  on 
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horseback  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  department.    At  Luc,    rim-. 

f  \\VlV 

Xnpoleon  met  and  had  an  affecting  interview  \vitli  Pauline, 
who,  amidst  all  her  vanities,  had  some  elevated  points  of 
character,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile;  on 
the  iirtii,  he  reached  Frejus;  and  on  the  iZSth,  at  eight 
at  night,  set  sail  for  Klba,  on  board  the  English  frigate 
the  I  ndaunted,  sent  there  to  receive  him.  Thus,  in  its 
last  stage,  a  British  vessel  liore  Cajsar  and  his  fortunes, 
lie  was  recehed  l>v  Captain  I'shcr,  who  commanded  that 
vessel,  agreeahlv  to  the  orders  of  government,  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  crowned  head  :  a  roval  salute  was  fired 
as  he  stepped  on  board,  the  yards  were  manned,  and 
every  possible  respect  was  shown  to  him,  from  the  cap- 
tain to  the  humblest  cabin-bov.  Such  was  the  impression 
produced  bv  this  reception  from  his  enemies,  so  different 
from  that  of  his  own  subjects  which  lie  had  recently  ex- 
perienced, that  he  burst  into  tears.  During  the  voyage 
he  was  cheerful  and  affable ;  conversed  much  with  Captain 
I 'slier  and  the  other  officers  on  board;  and  was  particu- 
larly inquisitive  concerning  the  details  of  the  English  naval 
discipline — the  object,  he  said,  of  his  long  admiration.  A 
slight  shade  of  melancholy  was  observed  to  pass  over  his 
countenance  while  the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  scene  of  his  earlv  triumphs;  but  he  soon  re- 
gained his  usual  scrcnitv,  and  had,  with  his  wonderful 
ascendancy  over  mankind,  made  u'rcat  progress  in  the  !-Tll.i,',>-  x- 

K  .  4<>.     Sir 

affections  of  the    crew,  when    the  vessel   cast   anchor  in  NeiH'amp- 
Porto-Ferrajo,  the  capital  of  Elba.    Moreau  said  of  \apo-  <';tl>.  cvm. 
Icon,  on  hearing  of  the  subterfuges  to  which  he  had  re- :;''.'  Lab.  il.' 
course  during  this  journey  to  save  his  life — "  AYhat  char- journal  du 
acterises  him  is  a  mixture  of  falsehood  and  of  the  love  of^"",1^ 
life:   when  he  is   beaten,  vou  will   see  him  fall  at   vour  H.'(--':';.l;r-x- 
feet  and  ask  his  life."      Hut  this  was  not  a 
tion  of  his  character.     AVith  more 

said  : — "  lie  is  like  the  rebel  angels  :   at  one  time  he  can  ks>j.' " 
contract  into  a  dwarf,  at  another  expand  into  a  giaut."1 
Josephine  did  not  long  survive  the  fall  of  the  hero  with 


i  was  not  a   inst  apprecia- t'.h:lle;uib- 

:'  L  l  vi.  •_".'4.-.'!i."), 

nore  truth  Chateaubriand  ••>"-.  xiiicrs, 
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CHAP,    whose  marvellous  fortunes  her  own  seemed  in  a  mysterious 

T  V  \  X  T  V 

' " '  manner  to  be  linked.  In  her  retreat  at  Navarre,  she  had 
|14-  wept  in  secret  the  declining  fortune  and  tarnished  glory 
Dcatii  of  of  the  husband  who  had  elevated  her  to  the  pinnacle  of 
May^s?0'  worldly  grandeur,  and  whose  star  had  visibly  become 
obscured  from  the  moment  that  he  divorced  her  from  his 
side.  lie  married  misfortune,  like  Louis  XVI.,  when  he 
allied  himself  with  the  Austrian  line.*  Alexander  was 
desirous  to  see  and  console  her  amidst  her  misfortunes, 
and  promise  his  powerful  protection  to  her  children.  At 
his  request  she  came  to  Malmaison,  the  much-loved  scene 
of  the  early  and  romantic  attachment  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  the  Emperor  saw  her  frequently,  and  gave  her  those 
assurances  in  the  most  unreserved  manner.  In  the  midst 
of  these  cares,  however,  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill  of  a 
putrid  sore  throat,  which  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  with  her  almost 
to  the  last,  and  soothed  her  deathbed  by  reiterated  assur- 
ances of  protection  to  her  children.  And  well  and  faith- 
fully did  he  keep  his  promise.  When  some  delay  took 
place  in  making  out  the  letters-patent,  erecting  the  forests 
around  Saint  Leu  into  an  appanage  in  favour  of  the 
second  son  of  Queen  Ilortense,  her  grandson,  as  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  declared  that  his 
Guards  should  not  leave  Paris  till  they  were  signed,  which 
induced  its  being  immediately  done.  In  the  following 
year  he  took  Prince  Eugene's  interests  under  his  especial 
protection  at  the  congress  at  Vienna,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  there  putting  them  on  a  proper  footing. 
The  friendship  thus  contracted  between  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Czar  led  to  a  prolongation  of  the  intimacy  in  the 

*  How  applicable  to  Napoleon's  fate  were  the  words  which  Lucan  makes 
the  .-shade  of  Junia,  Pompcy's  first  wife,  address  to  him  in  a  dream  : — • 
"  Con j  age  me,  hctos  duxisti,  Magne,  triumphos. 
J'url n.ii'i  r.it  jiintnln  (uri.i :  semperque  potentes 
Detrahere  in  cladem  fato  danmata  ruaritos, 
Inniip.sit  tepido  pellex  Cornelia  busto." 

LUCAX,  I'/tar.vilui,  iii.  2<X 
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next  generation ;  and  by  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the 

ki  i'     I'  I  1  1  >  1  '     '  ;  1  1  »      1  r-   LX  X  X  I  X. 

•cl   of   fortune,   Eugene  r>eauharnais  son,  the  Duke  or 

Lcuehtenberg,  espoused   in   subsequent  times  one  of  the 
grand-duchesses,  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas;   so  ,  Thi)i 
that  it  is  not  altogether  bovond  tlie  bounds  of  possibility.  I1"1'  1,!7-.. 

•>  t  •          Itfilllcll.   HI. 

that  a  lineal  descendant  of  Josephine,  and  a  descendant  '•'>'<,  '-'• 

Knur,   x. 

by  marriage  of  Napoleon,  niav  one  day  mount  the  throne  -i\-i,  -2\<j. 
of  Russia.1 

AU:.\AM>I:I:,  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  these  memorable  events,  is  one  of  the  chanu-u-r 
sovereigns  of  modern  times  who  has  left  the  greatest  name  ,,,,,'r  Ak'x 
in  liistorv,  and  who  has  made  the  most  indelible  marks  on  '" 
the  records  of  European  fame.  The  vast  extension  which 
the  Russian  empire  has  received  under  his  rule,  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  and  dreadful  overthrow  of  the  French 
armv  in  ISli! — the  deliverance  of  Germany,  and  fall  of 
Napoleon,  have  conspired  to  give  a  character  of  awful  and 
yet  entrancing  interest  to  his  reign,  to  which  there  is  per- 
haps nothing  comparable  in  the  whole  annals  of  mankind. 
lie  was  born  in  1777,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1800,  so  that  he  was  at 
this  period  onlv  thirty-seven  vears  of  age.  His  charac- 
ter, naturally  amiable  and  benevolent,  had  been  moulded 
bv  the  precepts  of  his  enlightened,  though  speculative  and 
visionary,  Swiss  preceptor,  la  llarpe.  But  the  ideas  of 
that  distinguished  philanthropist  were  formed  upon  the 
dreams  of  the  closet  rather  than  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  men,  and  this  defect  stronglv  appeared  when  Alex- 
ander was  first  called  to  act  in  the  great  theatre  of  public 
life.  His  early  measures  were  all  beneficent  in  their 
tendency,  and  bespoke  a  warm  and  susceptible  heart; 
but  he  was  not  at  first  a  match  for  the  talent  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  Revolution;  and  he  yielded  at  Tilsit, 
less  to  the  force  of  the  French  arms,  than  to  the  irresistible 
ascendant  and  magic  sway  of  the  great  enchanter  who 
wielded  its  powers. 

But  if  he  was  born  good,  he  became  great.     lie  learned 
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CHAP,    wisdom  and  gathered  strength  in  the  school  of  misfortune. 

T    V  V  V  T  V 

If  he  had  yielded  at  first,  perhaps  too  easily,  to  the  fasci- 
1)14'  nation  of  Napoleon's  genius,  no  one  ever  surpassed  him 
Hebcnime  in  tlio  firmness  with  which,  when  again  driven  to  arms, 
misfortune,  he  resisted  his  aggression,  or  tlic  tenacity  with  which  he 
followed  ii])  the  contest,  till  he  had  hurled  his  enemy  from 
the  throne.  His  early  friendship  for  Napoleon  was  an 
affair  of  the  heart;  and  he  who  has  surrendered  his  heart, 
and  been  deceived,  will  be  deceived  no  more.  But  for  his 
firmness  and  resolution,  the  coalition  would  repeatedly 
have  fallen  to  pieces.  From  the  day  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Nicmen,  Alexander  clearly  saw  that  peace  with  him 
was  impossible.  With  Roman  magnanimity,  he  held  the 
same  language  when  his  empire  was  reeking  with  the 
slaughter  of  Borodino,  and  his  star  seemed  to  pale  before 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  as  when,  on  the  heights  of 
Chaumont,  he  gave  law  to  a  conquered  world:  and  if  lie 
has  been  outshone  by  few  conquerors  in  the  lustre  of  his 
victories,  or  the  magnitude  of  his  conquests,  none  have 
equalled  him  in  the  magnanimous  use  which  he  made  of 
his  power,  and  the  surpassing  clemency  with  which  in 
the  moment  of  triumph  he  restrained  the  uplifted  arm  of 
vengeance.  AVhen  it  M'as  suggested  to  him  to  change  the 
name  of  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  after  the  taking  of  Paris, 
he  replied — "  No:  it  is  enough  that  1  have  passed  over  it 
with  my  army.'"1 

In  private  life  his  conduct  was  less  irreproachable. 
His  private  •  Unhappy  circumstances,  and  the  usual  vices  of  royal  life, 
anil  ilisposj.  had  earlv  produced  an  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
Empress,  \vho  nevertheless  continued  to  reside  in  the 
imperial  palace,  where  she  preserved  a  spotless  reputation. 
But  though  external  decorum  was  thus  preserved,  and  they 
were  frequently  iu  companv  together,  they  never  met  in 
private;  and  this  at  once  deprived  the  empire  of  the  hope 
of  a  direct  succession  to  the  throne,  and  threw  the  Kmpe- 
ror  into  the  usual  temptations  of  female  fascination.  He 
had  frequent  lia'tv-jit.*  accordingly,  but  they  partook  of  the 
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benevolent  and  tender  character  of  his  mind,  and  were    CHAP. 

iii  i  •  ,  *  *  i  i       1 ,  X  X  X  1  \ . 

unattended  bv  open  licentiousness  or  indecorum,  lie 
was  fond  of  praise,  and  often  led  into  extremes  bv  that 
weakness  ;  lmt  it  \vas  the  praise  onlv  of  generous  or 
nohlt1  deeds  which  he  coveted.  His  figure  \vas  tall  and 
majestic,  his  countenance  open,  his  air  mild,  but  such  as 
at  once  bespoke  the  sovereign.  He  possessed  the  mingled 
dignity  and  serenitv  of  aspect  which  poetic  genius  has 
ascribed  to  Jupiter  Tonans.*  No  one  possessed  greater 
personal  courage,  or  more  passionately  desired  the  honours 
of  war:  but  still  a  sense  of  dtitv  to  Kurope  led  him  to 
forego  the  command  which  he  might  have  obtained,  of 
the  allied  armies  in  (Jermanv  in  lsl:>.  His  manners 
were  polished  and  fascinating  in  the  highest  degree,  his 
tastes  refined  and  elegant,  and  his  information  surprising, 
considering  the  incessant  avocations  which  the  manage- 
ment of  such  weightv  concerns  required.  Though  pas- 
sionately fond  of  accomplished  female  society,  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  situation 
at  the  head  of  such  an  empire,  and  was  ever  ready  to  forego 
its  charms,  and  abandon  all  the  luxuries  of  the  court,  to 
execute  justice  or  stimulate  improvement  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  his  dominions.  A  profound  master,  like  most  of 
his  nation,  of  dissimulation,  he  was  yet  jealous  of  his 
personal  honour:  and  whatever  he  promised  on  his  word, 
might  with  confidence  be  relied  on,  how  much  soever  he 
thought  himself  entitled  to  elude  the  wiles  of  inferior 
diplomatists. 

lie  was  ambitious  ;  but  his  thirst  for  acquisition  of 
territory  was  so  blended  with  a  desire  for,  and  generally 
followed  by  an  increase  of,  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  fault.  Deeply  impressed 


Spira  1   unliiv  e  '1  ^u •>  vi^or  primieru  : 
E  bon  <la  riascun  attu  o  so.stenuta 
l.a  mat.'-tii  de^li  ami!  c  doll'  ImpiTo. 
Apelle  t'urse  o  Fidia  in  tal  sembiante 
Giuve  fornio,  ma  Glove  allor  tonante." 

(.''i.nif.  Liber,  xvii.  11. 
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CHAPV  with  religious  feelings,  those  noble  sentiments  breathed 
—  forth  in  all  his  addresses  to  his  people  and  army  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  influenced  his  con- 
duct to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  lie  regarded  himself 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Revolution  and  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  acted  through  all  his  career,  sometimes 
with  imprudent  haste,  under  that  impression.  His  char- 
acter cannot  be  better  illustrated  in  this  respect  than  by 
the  fact  that  he  refused  to  permit  his  statue  to  be  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  column  which  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  decreed  to  him  at  St  Petersburg,  but  instead  he 
caused  it  to  be  surmounted  by  one  of  Religion  extending 
her  arms  to  bless  mankind.  Serenity  and  benevolence 
formed  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  :  no  one  more 
readily  overlooked  a  fault,  or  forgave  an  injury  ;  none 
was  so  uniformly  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
But  his  empire  was  not  ripe  for  the  mighty  projects  of 
amelioration  which  he  contemplated  ;  mankind  were  too 
selfish  and  corrupt  to  follow  out  his  wishes,  lie  was 
perpetually  grieved  by  discovering  how  all  his  philan- 
thropic intentions  had  been  marred  by  the  cupidity  or 
neglect  of  inferior  agents,  and  how  uniformly  human 
wickedness  had  fastened  on  the  best  conceived  plans  of 
social  improvement.  His  very  generosity  at  Paris,  the 
liberal  sentiments  he  there  uttered,  which  entranced  the 
world,  were  in  advance  of  the  people  whom  he  governed, 
and  brought  on  a  dark  conspiracy  in  his  own  dominions, 
which  embittered  his  future  days,  and  in  the  end  short- 
ened his  life,  lie  died  of  the  malaria  fever,  at  Tagan- 
rog, in  the  south  of  Russia,  on  the  31st  November  182/5, 
in  tlic  arms  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  had 
for  some  time  before  his  death  become  reconciled. '  lie 

*  The  following  letter,  written  by  the  Empress  of  Uussia  to  her  niotl 
day  after  her  husband's  death,  will  show   how   entirely  the   bonds   of  e< 
al)''-i;t,ion    had    been    reunited    bet'.ire   the    Emperor's   death  :      "  I  have  1 
the   an^el    is   no   morn.      J)ead,   hi:   smiles  upon  me  as  he  was  wont  to  d 
liviug.     There  now  remains  no  hope,  to  mu  but  in  you,  my  dear  mutlu 
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retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  had  the  Scriptures  fre- 
(inently  read  to  him  during  his  previous  illness,  and  left   ' 

1  •*  1  i 

the    theatre  of   his  worldly  greatness   with  the  serenity 
which  might   have  been  expected  from  such  a  character. 
Inferior  to  Napoleon  in  genuis,  he  was  his  superior  in  i  rul.i.  ii. 
magnanimity  :   both  conquered  the  world  ;  but  Alexander  x.:;'t7.  '' 
only    could    conquer    himself.      Posterity   will    certainly  .;Vn"n 

J  J  •/     .tll'l  »    <>    I  t-.*J» 

award  the  first  place  to  the  matchless  genius  of  the  French  ',',•,,'',"',•„!%• 

Emperor;  but  it  will   confirm   the   saying  of  that   irreat  s"i'- 'y- 

*  ,  I'ju  i. \  tax- 

man,  extorted  from  him  even  in  the  moment  of  his  fall, —  an.ia-.j 

"If  I  were  not  Napoleon,  1  would  be  Alexander."1 

Never  was  character  more  opposite  to  the  Russian 
autocrat's  than  that  of  his  great  coadjutor  in  the  pad-  ci.:ua,ur 
fication  and  settlement  of  Europe,  PJUNTE  TALLEYRAND,  rand!  'his 
This  most  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Paris  in  1754,  so  ^"y; 
that  in  1814  he  was  already  sixty  years  of  age.  lie  was 
descended  of  an  old  family,  and  had  for  his  maternal  aunt 
the  celebrated  Princess  of  Trsins,  who  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  War  of  the  Succession  at  the  court  of 
Philip  V.  Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  early 
entered  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpicc  ;  and,  even  there,  was 
remarkable  for  the  delicate  vein  of  sarcasm,  nice  discri- 
mination, and  keen  penetration,  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  distinguished  in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  was  appointed  agent-general  for  the  clergy,  and  in  that 
capacity  his  administrative  talents  were  so  conspicuous 
that  they  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  Bishop  of 
Antnn,  which  he  held  in  1789,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  So  well  known  had  his  talents  become  at 
this  period,  that  Mirabeau,  in  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Berlin,  pointed  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  age.  He  was  elected  representative  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  of  that  rank  in  the  church  who  voted 
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CHAP,    on  the  29th  May  for  the  junction  of  the  ecclesiastical 

: '  bodv  with  the  Tiers  Etat.     lie  also  took  the  lead  in  all 

•]4<  the  measures,  then  so  popular,  which  had  for  their  object 
to  despoil  the  church,  and  apply  its  possessions  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  he  himself  proposed 
the  suppression  of  tithes,  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  to  the  public  treasury.  In  all  these 
measures  he  was  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy 
whom  he  represented,  and  alrcadv  he  had  severed  all  the 
cords  which  bound  him  to  the  church. 

His  ruling  principle  was  not  any  peculiar  enmity  to 
Ruling'  religion,  but  a  fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  the  domi- 
in'iife!'  °  nant  party,  whatever  it  was,  whether  in  church  or  state  ; 
to  watch  closely  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  throw  in  his 
lot  with  that  section  of  the  community  which  appeared 
likelv  to  gain  the  superiority.  In  February  1790  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  from  that 
time  forward,  down  to  its  dissolution,  lie  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  its  measures.  He  was  not,  however,  an  orator  : 
knowledge  of  men  and  prophetic  sagacity  were  his  great 
qualifications.  Generally  silent  in  the  hall  of  debate,  he 
soon  gained  the  lead  in  the  council  of  deliberation  or 
committee  of  management.  He  officiated  as  constitu- 
tional bishop,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more  orthodox 
clergy,  in  the  great  fete  on  the  14th  July  1790,  in  the 
Camp  de  Mars,  of  which  an  account  has  alreadv  been 
vi.  §4G.°'  given;1  but  lie  had  already  become  fearful  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  popular  party,  and  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  to  whom  Mirabcau,  on  his  deathbed,  communi- 
cated his  secret  views  and  designs  for  the  restoration  of 
the  French  monarchy.  Karlv  in  1792  he  set  out  on  a 
secret  mission  from  the  French  government  to  London, 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
February  17.93,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the  confidence  of 
Mr  J'itt.  He  naturally  enough  became  an  object  of 
jealousv  to  both  parties  ;  being  denounced  by  the  Jacobins 
as  an  emissary  of  the  court,  and  by  the  Royalists  as  an 
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agent  of  the  Jacobins.      In  consequence  lie  was  accused     ri!<y. 
and  condemned   in   his  absence,  and  only  escaped  death 
by  withdrawing  to  America,  whore  lie  remained  till  17.9.;,      li!li- 
engaged  in   commercial  pursuits.      It  was  not  the  least 
proof  of  his  address  and   sagacity  that  he  thus  avoided 
equally    the    crimes    and    the    dangers    of   the    Reign    of 
Terror,  and  returned  to  Paris  at  the  close  of  that  year 
with  his  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  without  deadly  hos- 
tility to  any  party  in  his  heart. 

His  influence  and  abilities  soon  caused  themselves  to 
be  felt.  The  sentence  of  death  which  had  been  recorded  Hisap- 
against  him  in  absence  was  recalled;  he  became  a  lead- as 'mScr 
ing  member  of  the  Club  of  Salm,  which,  in  17!>7,  was  i^T 
established  to  counterbalance  the  ellbrts  of  the  Royalists 
in  the  Club  of  Clichy  :  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists by  the  violence  of  Augereau  in  July  1797,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Nevertheless, 
aware  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Directorial  government, 
he  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  Napoleon,  upon  his 
return  from  Egvpt,  for  its  overthrow.  He  was  again  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  that  youthful  conqueror,  after 
the  18th  Brumaire,  and  continued,  with  some  few  inter- 
ruptions, to  be  the  soul  of  all  foreign  negotiations,  and 
the  chief  director  of  foreign  policy,  down  to  the  measures 
directed  against  Spain  in  ISO 7.  On  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, his  wonted  sagacity  did  not  desert  him  :  he  openly 
disapproved  of  the  design  to  appropriate  the  whole  Pen- 
insula, and  counselled  the  Emperor  to  confine  his  spolia- 
tions of  Spain  to  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 
lie  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  office,  which  he 
did  not  again  hold  till  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
provisional  government  on  1st  April  1814.  lie  had  thus 
the  singular  address,  though  a  leading  character  under 
both  rt'f/iniet,  to  extricate  himself  both  from  the  crimes 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire. 

lie  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could    accomplish  so 
great  a  prodigy,  and  yet  retain  such  intlucncc  as  to  step, 

VOL.  xin.  p 
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.CHAP,    as  it  were,  bv  common  consent,  into  the  principal  direc- 

T  v  v  VT  v  . 

_!_'  tion  of  affairs  on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  His  power 
^4<  of  doing  so  depended  not  merely  on  his  great  talents  : 
His  £rJat  they  alone,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  qualifications,  would 
inevitably  have  brought  him  to  the  guillotine  under  the 
first  government,  or  the  prisons  of  state  under  the  last. 
It  was  his  extraordinary  power  of  divining  the  future 
course  of  events,  the  versatility  and  flexibility  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accommodated 
himself  to  every  change  of  government  and  dynasty  which 
he  thought  likely  to  be  permanent,  that  mainly  contributed 
to  this  extraordinary  result.  Such  was  his  address,  that 
though  the  most  changeable  character  in  the  whole  Re- 
volution, he  contrived  never  to  lose  either  influence  or 
reputation  by  all  his  tergiversations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
went  on  constantly  rising,  to  the  close  of  his  career,  when 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  in  weight,  fortune,  and  con- 
sideration. The  very  fact  of  his  having  survived,  both 
in  person  and  influence,  so  many  changes  of  government, 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  almost  all  his  contemporaries, 
of  itself  constituted  a  colossal  reputation.  Men  never 
ceased  admiring  an  address  which  could  have  so  long 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  mutations  of  fortune  ;  and 
when  he  said,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe  in  is.'JO,  "  C'est  le  trci/ieme,'' 
the  expression,  repeated  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  produced  a  greater  admiration  for  his  address  than 
indignation  at  his  perfidy. 

He  has  been  well  described  as  the  person  in  existence 

38. 

Ami  pro-  who  had  the  least  hand  in  producing,  and  the  greatest 
h'i'muiatiou.  power  of  profiting  by,  revolutions.  Jle  was  not  destitute 
of  original  thought,  but  wholly  without  the  generous  feel- 
ing, the  self-forgetfulness,  which  prompt  the  great  in 
character,  as  well  as  talent,  to  bring  forth  their  concep- 
tions in  word  or  action,  at  whatever  hazard  to  themselves 
or  their  fortunes.  11  is  object  always  was  not  to  direct 
but  to  observe  and  guide  the  current  ;  he  never  opposed 
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it  when  he  saw  it  was  irresistible,  nor  braved   its  dangers    <'HAC. 
where  it  threatened  to  be  perilous  ;   but  quietly  withdrew  '' 
till   an   opportunity  occurred,  by  the  destruction  alike  of     J!i1'1- 
its  supporters  and  its  opponents,  to  obtain  its  direction. 
In  this  respect  his  talents  very  closely  resembled  those  of 
Metternich,  of  whom  a  character  has  already  been  drawn  ; '  i.\.<ix.  *  70'. 
but   he  was  less  consistent  than  the  warv  Austrian  diplo- 
matist ;   and,  though  equalled  bv  him  in  dissimulation,  he 
was  far  his  superior  in  perlidv.      It  cost  him  nothing  to 
contradict  his  words  and  violate   his  oaths,  whenever  it 
suited  his  interest  to  do  so  ;  and  the  extraordinary  and 
almost  unbroken  success  of  his  career  affords,  as  well  as 
that  of  Napoleon,  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  the 
profound    savin*:  of  Johnson — that   no  man   ever  raised 
himself  from  a  private  station  to  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs   in   whom   great  abilities  were   not   combined  with 
certain   meannesses,  which  would  have  proved  altogether 
fatal  to  him  in  ordinary  life.      Yet  was  he  without  any 
of  the  great  vices  of  the  Revolution.      His  selfishness  was 
constant,  his  cupidity  unbounded,  his  hands  often  sullied 
bv  <j;old  :   but  he  was  not  cruel  or  unforgiving  in  his  dis- 
position,   and    few,    if   any,    deeds    of   blood    stain    his 
memory.      His  witticisms  and  bon-mots  were  admirable, 
and  repeated  from  one  end  of  Ktirope  to  the  other.      Yet 
was  his  reputation  in  this  respect  perhaps  greater  than 
the  realitv:  for,  by  common  consent,  every  good  saying  at 
Paris,  during  his  lifetime,  was  ascribed  to  the  ex-bishop 
of  Autun.     But   none  perhaps  more  clearly  reveals  his 
character,  and  explains  his  success  in  life,  than  the  cele- 
brated  one,   of  which  he   at   least   obtained  the  credit, 
"  That   the  principal  object  of  language  was  to  conceal 
thought."""" 

*  Th 
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On  Easter  (lav,  being  l  Oth  April,  a  grand  and  imposing 

J  Y  y  y  r  y  * 

'  ceremony  M-as  performed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  On 
the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Soienm  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so  many  of  the  noble  victims  of 
p'vi'mHn  the  Revolution  had  perished,  a  great  altar  was  erected,  by 
Louis  xv.  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  order  to  a  general 
Apni  in.  thanksgiving,  by  the  sovereigns  and  armies,  for  the  signal 
and  complete  success  with  which  it  had  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  bless  the  allied  arms.  There  was  something 
to  the  thoughtful  mind  inexpressibly  impressive  in  this 
ceremony.  Bareheaded,  around  the  altar,  the  sovereigns, 
with  their  princes,  marshals,  and  generals,  partook  in  the 
service,  which  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  that  establishment  who  had  accompanied 
the  Russian  army.  But  it  was,  in  the  most  emphatic 
sense,  a  catholic  service.  All  Christendom  was  there 
represented  ;  the  uniforms  of  twenty  victorious  nations 
were  to  be  seen  round  the  altar  :  it  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  most  inveterate, 
the  most  depraved,  and  the  most  powerful  of  its  enemies. 
It  bore  none  of  the  marks  of  worldly  exultation  ;  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  was  ascribed  with  reverent 
humility  to  the  arm  of  Omnipotence.  On  their  knees, 
around  the  altar,  the  monarchs  kissed  the  sacred  emblem 
of  the  cross ;  when  it  was  elevated,  all  assembled  bowed 
their  heads  with  reverent  devotion  ;  and  a  hundred  guns, 
from  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine,  announced  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  devotion  which  it  had  inspired  into 
the  breasts  of  its  supporters.  Such  was  the  impression 
produced  by  the  august  scene,  that  not  an  arm  was 
moved,  nor  a  sound  to  be  heard,  in  the  vast  concourse 
of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  who  stood  in  close  column  in 
the  square.  The  whole  marshals  of  France,  in  full 
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unifonn,    attended    the    ceremony.       The    world     never    CIIAI-. 

beheld    such    an   example  of    moral    retribution,   such   a 

com  incing  proof  of  the  realitv  of  the  Divine  administra- 

tion.     The   rudest  Cossack   present  felt  the  sacred   inllu- 

ence.    l>ut  no  feelings  of  that  sort  were  experienced,  save 

in    a    few   breasts,   bv   the    iininense    numbers   of   French 

who   witnessed   the  ceremony.       They   were   dead  to   its  ;i/i'm'i;l,  ,',','. 

moral  import:   they  felt  not  its  awful  warning;   and  con-  j^,1,"',','  \^\' 

soled  themselves  for  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  uni- 

1  •> 


_ 

forms  in  tin1  heart  of  their  capital  by  the  observation  ,';-'-. 
that  the  "dresses  were  not  so  well  made  as  those  of  their  ^. 
own  urmv.  -1 

Xothinir  remained  but  to  u'ivc  efl'ect   to   the  declared 

40. 

will,  alike  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  French  people,  by  L.mis 
recalling  the  Bourbons.       Hitherto,  although  all  believed  (".;IIIL,I  to  1L 
that  the  old  family  would  be  restored,  yet  no  act  clearly  th 
expressive  of  that  intention  hud  emanated  from  the  pro- 
visional   government  ;    and  they  hud,    on   the    contrary, 
carefully  disclaimed  several  acts  of  individuals,  tending 
to  the  restoration  of   the  rovul    authority.     Doubts,  in 
consequence,  began  to  be  entertained  us  to  whut  was  to 
be  done,  and  the  Royalists  were  in  general  and  undis- 
guised uneasiness.     But  the  resolution  of  the  Allies  was 
finally  taken  in  the  sitting,  which  continued  till  seven  in 
the  morning,  of  the  night  between  the  .3th  and  Hth,  not 
to  treat  with  a  regency.     Talleyrand  then  threw  oil'  the 
mask,  and  the  conservative  senate,  by  a  solemn  decree,  April  7. 
culled  Louis  XVIII.   to  the  throne,  and    his    heirs,   ac- 
cording to  the  established  order  of  succession  previous 
to  the  Revolution.     Various  provisions  were  at  the  same 
time  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  senate  and  legis- 
lative body,  and  the  due  limitations  of  the  rovul  autho- 
rity, which  were  afterwards  engrossed  in  the  charter,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration. 
The  chief  articles  of  that  celebrated  instrument  will  be 
considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when   the    internal 
state  of  France  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  is. 
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CHAP,    considered.*       Suffice    it    to    say   at    present,   that    the 
'  '  '        French  received  a  constitution  which  <rave  them  a  liun- 

o 

isu.     (|rccl  times  more  real  freedom  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed 

since  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August  had  overturned  the 

throne,  and  incomparably  more  than,  as  the  event  proved, 

they  were  capable  of  bearing.     And  so  completely  had 

the  people  repented  of  their  dreams  of  self-government, 

and  so  woefully  had  they  suffered  from   its  effects,  that 

this  important  decree,  which  thus  re-established,  after  a 

lap.se  of   twenty  -one    years,  the  royal  family  upon  the 

Ap.'iT7,LUr'  throne,  attracted  very  little  attention,  and  was  received 

Beat'ch.  ii.   by  the  whole  multitude  as  a  matter  of  course.     Even  the 

Ti!ib'''x'4']9,  Abbe  Sieycs  voted  for  the  King's  return;  he  had  now 


w>  Bur1''',  fc^  M'nat  the  government   of   the  masses  M'as,  and   got 
8o<;.  Tiiiors,  an  answer  to  his  celebrated  question,  which  twcntv-h'vc 

XVll.    !,'•>,  1  . 

7so.  years  before  had  convulsed  France,   "  What  is  the  Tiers 

Etatr"1 

The  roval    authority  being    thus   re-established,    the 

4  1  *  fc 

Kntryof  different  branches  of  government  rapidly  fell  into  the 
d'Artoia  new  system.  On  the  9th  the  national  guard  assumed 
the  white  cockade;  and  on  the  12th  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
who  during  these  great  events  had  been  drawing  near  to 
the  capital,  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris,  lie  was 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  gentle- 
men who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him;  and  near  the  barrier 
of  Pantin  he  was  met  by  the  marshals  of  France,  in  full 
costume,  with  Xcy  at  their  head.  "  Mon  Seigneur,"  .said 
Marshal  Xey,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
arms,  "  we  have  served  witli  zeal  a  government  which 
commanded  us  in  the  name  of  France:  your  Highness 
and  his  Majesty  will  see  with  what  fidelity  we  shall  serve 
our  legitimate  king."  "Messieurs,"  replied  the  Compto 
d'Artois,  "you  have  made  the  French  arms  illustrious; 
you  have  carried,  even  into  countries  the  most  remote, 
the  glory  of  the  French  name  ;  the  King  claims  your 
exploits:2  what  has  ennobled  France  can  never  be  foreign 

*   Sou  Chap,  xi  n.  £;•  :J7,  -">S. 
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to  him."  The  procession,  which  swelled  immensely  as  it  CHAP. 
advanced,  proceeded  to  Notre  Dame,  where  the  prince  re- 
turned thanks  for  his  restoration  to  his  country.  "There 
is  nothing  changed,"  said  he,  "onlv  a  Frenchman  the  more 
in  Paris.  This  is  the  first  dav  of  happiness  I  have  expe- 
rienced for  twenty-live  years." 

Louis  XVI II.  was  not  long  of  responding  to  tlic  call 
made  upon  him   l>v  the  Senate.      On  the  _!<)th  April,  the  Kntry" 
fugitive  monarch  left  his  peaceable  retreat  of  Ilartwell  to  xviii.into 
be  again   tossed  on    the  .stormy  sea  of  public  affairs,  and  Aprii^o. 
made    his   entry    amidst    an   extraordinary   concourse    of 
spectators  into   London,  where  he  was  received  in  state 
by  the  Prince-Regent.     Xo  words  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  a  great  national  triumph,  unmixed  by  one  circum- 
stance of  alloy  ;   it  gave  demonstration  strong  of  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  revolutionary  system.     Sympathy  with 
an  illustrious  race,  long  weighed  down  by  misfortune,  was 
mingled  with  exultation  at  the  glorious  reward  now  ob- 
tained for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toils  and  dangers. 
White    cockades    were    universal  ;    the    general    rapture 
was  shared  alike  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;    the  iierce 
divisions,    the    rancorous    faction,    with    which    the    war 
commenced,   had   disappeared    in   one   tumultuous   swell 
of  universal  exultation.     "Sire,"  said  the  monarch  with 
emotion  to  the  Prince-Regent,  when  he  first  addressed 
him,   "J   shall  always  consider  that,  under  God,  owe  I 
my  restoration  to  your  Royal  Highness.''     The  Prince- 
Regent  received  his  illustrious  guest  with  that  dignified 
courtesy  for   which   he  was    so    celebrated,  accompanied 
the  royal   family  to  Dover,  and  bade  them  farewell  aticap.Ccnt. 
the  extremity  of  the  pier  of  that  place.      In  a  beaut ifur](T"Vm'.' 
day,  and  with  the  utmost   splendour,   the  royal  squad-  |^~;,^ }*• 
YOU,  under   the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  ac- '•''?• ;5(;;  . 

lieaucii.  11. 

companied   the  illustrious  exiles  to  their  own   country.1  sw,  5i5._ 
Hardly  had  the  thunder  of  artillery  from  the  castle  of 474.'  '' 
Dover  ceased  to  rini:   in   their  ears,  when   the  clilfs  of 
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CHAP.     France   exhibited   a  continued  blaze ;    and  the   roar   of 
'  '  '  '  '  cannon  on  every  projecting  point,  from  Calais  to  Boulogne, 
!li>      announced  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  in  the  kingdom  of 
his  forefathers. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  the  sovereign  had  been  a 
And  into  continued  triumph  ;  but  as  he  advanced  through  France, 
May's.  although  the  crowds  which  were  everywhere  assembled 
on  the  wayside  to  sec  him  pass  received  him  always  with 
respect,  sometimes  with  enthusiasm,  yet  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  a  mixed  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  unanimous  transports  which  had  greeted  his  entry 
into  London,  and  passage  through  England,  were  no 
longer  to  be  discerned.  The  feeling  of  loyalty,  one  of 
the  noblest  passions  which  can  fill  the  breast,  because 
one  of  the  least  selfish,  was  nearly  extinct  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ;  the  return  of  the  royal  family  was 
associated  with  circumstances  of  deep  national  humilia- 
tion :  the  principal  feeling  in  the  multitude  was  curiosity 
to  sec  the  strangers.  The  King  arrived  at  Compicgne 
on  the  29th,  and  the  preparations  for  his  reception  at 
Paris  having  been  completed,  lie  made  his  public  entry 
by  the  gate  of  St  Denis  on  the  od  May,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators.  The  Duchcssc 
d'Angoulemc  was  seated  by  his  side;  the  Old  Guard  of 
Napoleon  formed  his  escort  ;  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
kept  the  streets  for  the  procession  ;  and  innumerable 
officers  and  privates  of  the  allied  armies  added,  by  their 
gay  and  varied  uniforms,  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
The  procession  proceeded  first  to  Notre  Dame,  where  the 
King  and  the  royal  family  returned  thanks  for  their 
restoration,  and  then  advanced  by  the  quays  and  the 
Pont  Ncuf  to  the  Tuilerics.  From  a  delicate  desire  to 
save  Louis  the  pain  of  seeing  the  foreign  uniforms,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  streets  should  be  lined  bv  French 
soldiers,  and  the  Old  Guard  were  stationed  between  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Tuilerics.  Never  was  indignation  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  their  visages,  ^ome  under  pre- 
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tence  of  saluting  the  cortege,  bent  their  heads  down  and    CH\I'. 
drew  their  bearskins  over  their  eyes  so  as  to  see  nothing  : 
others  ground  their  teeth  in  the  vehemence  of  their  rage, 
or  showed  them  like  tigers  ;   several   shed  tears  of  rage. 
AViien   commanded   to   present  arms,  they  did   it   with  a 
vehemence  which   made  the   spectators  start  ;   it  was  like 
bringing  down  their  bavonets   to  the  charge.      When  the 
])uchesse  d'Angouleme  reached  the  foot  of  the  principal 
stair,  of  that  palace,  which  she  had  not  seen  since  the  lOthi  ,\i,to.  ••!,. 
August  1  70:2,   when,  in  company  with  Louis  XVI.  and J"; s :'N. 
.Marie  Antoinette,  she   left   it   to    take    refuge    from    the  <i' .•  ia  !<<•- 
insurgents   in  the  National  Assembly,1  her  emotions  were  i.  ivau 
so   overpowering   that   she   fell    down    insensible    at    the  u,,','ir.'xl 
King's  feet.      But  these  awful  recollections  produced  little  ~!iIJ1'7,,'': 
or  no  effect  on  the  Parisians  :   and  the  principal  observa-  ^I1.'l>'."t,''" 
tion   made    was,   that  the    King's  and   Princess's  dresses1;1^;'11'1'- 
were  cut   in  the  London  fashion,  and  that  the  Duchesse  eiiateaui,. 
d'Angouleme  was  a  perfect  fright  with  her  low  English  im. 
bonnet."  * 

Ikit  a  more  serious  duty  awaited  the  restored  monarch  : 
and  having  now  resumed  the  reins  of  government,   the  Convention 
first  care   which  awaited  him    was    the   difficult   task  of  •];',," t\',r'ti,c 
concluding   a    treaty   of   peace   with  the    allied    powers,  j'^lu'.v" 
which  should   at  once  satisfv   their  just   and   inevitable  tnralmc'of 

•J  all  her  eun- 

demands,  and  not  prove  an  insuperable  stumblingblock  'iut;sts- 
in  the  first  days  of  his  restoration  to  the  French  people. 
The  generous,  perhaps  in  some  degree  imprudent,  expres- 
sions of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  first  taking  of 
Paris,  had  produced  a  prodigious  impression  ;  his  popu- 
larity was  at  the  highest  point,  and  his  influence  in  the 
capital  altogether  irresistible.  It  was  the  idea  that  they 

*  At  this  period  the  Knidish  fa.-hion  for  bonnets  was  exceedingly  low,  and 
the  French  proportionally  hi^rh  :  so  that  the  contrast  between  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme's  haymaker's  bonnet  and  the  splendid  <'ii,n',t /•,-.*  and  feathers  with 
which  tile  ladies  weie  adorned  at  Paris,  was  sufficiently  striking.  When  Louis 
crossed  the  Pont  Netif  the  veil  was  taken  o!f  the  statue  of  Henry  IV..  which 
had  been  placed  there  a  week  before,  and  which  l>  >re  the  inscription—"  L'udo- 
vico  reduce,  Henricus  redivivus,"  which  was  the  felicitous  thought  of  M.  Lally 
Tollendal.— /'t t\*>nul  ubfcrrutiun. 
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CHAP,    would  escape  by  his  magnanimity  from  the  consequences 
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''  of  defeat,  and  retain,  even  after  the  occupation  of  the 


Prodigi 
e 


capital,    no    inconsiderable    portion    of   their    conquests, 
which   had  reconciled  its  inhabitants  to  the  Restoration, 
and  produced  the  general  burst  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.     But  M'hcn  the  diplomatists  began  coolly  to  sit 
down  to  reduce  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  to  writing,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  these  expectations  with 
the  obvious  necessity  of  curtailing  France  so  much,  that 
4.?;™1:,.,xiL  it  should   not  again  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
LaT,.  ii.  483,  Europe  ;  and  it  required  all  the  address  of  Talleyrand, 

4<!4.  Sav.vi.  -1  1  . 

174,  175.     and  the  other  ministers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
King,  to  overcome  the  difficulty.1 

By  a  convention  concluded  on  23d  April,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  French  troops  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
thc^M'ssL's-    Low  Countries,  should  cede  all  the  fortresses  and  coun- 
eeTcYby8    tries  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old  France,  as  they  stood 
France.       QI1    ^{Q    -j ^  jaima]y    17.92,  which  was  at  one   blow  to 
sweep    away   the    whole   conquests   of    the    Revolution. 
The  allied  troops  were,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  territory  so  defined  ;  and 
all  military  exactions  on  both  sides  were,   by  a  secret 
article,  to  cease  forthwith.     The  principal  object  of  this 
clause  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbounded  and  scourging 
requisitions  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  Hamburg.     The  number  of  strong  places,  and  the 
quantity  of  artillery,   warlike   stores,   and  muniments  of 
war,  which  by  this  convention  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  was  prodigious,  and  altogether  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  military  trophies.      They  of  themselves  convey  a 
stupendous  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  military  resources 
which,  at  one  period,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
Emperor  ;  and  of  the  strange  and  ruinous  policy  which 
2,  *;'1'"\1,1:ix'  prompted  him  to  disperse  his  troops  over  so  many  distant 
"••»•*,  -N-      strongholds,    when    lie   was    contending    against    greatly 

K'Tiicil,  i.  . 

superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  for  life  or  death,  on   the 
plains  of  Champagne.2 
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Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and  \Vesel,  in  (iermanv;  Maes- 
tricht,  Mavence,  Luxembourg,  and  Kehl,  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse  ;  Flu>hing,  Bergen-op-/oom,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  many  others  in  tin.1  Low  Countries; 
Mantua,  Alessandria,  IVschiera,  Gavi,  and  Turin,  in  Italv  ; 
Barcelona,  Figueras,  Rosas,  and  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  besides 
a  vast  number  of  others  of  lesser  note,  were  abandoned.' 
Fiftv-threc  fortresses  of  note,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon,  ammunition  and  military  stores  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  garrisons  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  all  bevond  the  frontiers  of  old  France, 
were  thus  at  one  blow  surrendered  !  What  a  picture  does 
this  present  of  the  astonishing  strength  and  tenacity  of 
the  grasp  which  Napoleon  had  laid  on  Furope  ;  of  the 
greatness  of  the  military  giant  whose  weight  had  so  long 
oppressed  the  world,  when  even  in  his  last  extremity,  and 
after  such  unheard-of  reverses,  he  yet  had  such  magnifi- 
cent spoils  to  yield  up  to  the  victor  !  lint  what  is 
physical  strength  where  moral  virtue  is  wanting  :  and 
what  the  external  resources  of  an  empire,  when  its  heart 
is  paralysed  bv  the  selfishness  of  a  revolution  '.l 

The  treaty  of  the  :»oth  May  was  signed  at  Paris  bv 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other  ;  but 


ClfAP. 
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of  hostilitie 


Haml>ur_r.  . 

M.i-.lelnir-,  . 

Wesel,  . 

Mayen-e.  . 

Barcelona,  . 

Antwerp,  . 

Mantua.  . 

Alessamlria,  . 
]'.ergen-op  Zoom, 


2."itli  May. 
o.'.tli  May. 
10th  May. 

4th  May. 
1-jrl,  May. 

Mi  May. 
^-th  April. 
o"th  April. 
21th  April. 
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CHAP,  after  the  convention  of  23d  April,  it  contained  little 
^'  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the  French.  It  provided  that 
>i4-  France  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  as  they 
stood  on  1st  January  1792,  with  the  exception  of  various 
cessions  of  small  territories,  some  to  France  by  the 
neighbouring  powers,  others  by  France  to  them,  for  the 
sake  of  defining  more  clearly,  and  for  mutual  advantage, 
its  frontiers,  but  which,  upon  a  balance  of  gains  and 
losses,  gave  it  an  increase  of  four  hundred  and  iiftv  thou- 
sand souls.  Avignon,  however,  and  the  country  of 
Venaisin,  the  first  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  were 
secured  to  it.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  consented  to 
abandon  all  pretensions  to  any  territories  beyond  these 
limits,  and  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fortifica- 
tions being  erected  on  any  points  which  the  new  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  might  deem  expedient.  Holland 
was  to  be  an  independent  state,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  with  an  accession  of  territory 
drawn  from  union  with  Flanders  ;  Germany  was  to  be 
independent,  but  under  the  guarantee  of  a  federal  union  ; 
Switzerland  independent,  governed  by  itself;  Italy  di- 
vided into  sovereign  states.  The  free  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  was  expressly  stipulated.  Malta,  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
was  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with  its  dependencies,  to  Great 
Britain;  and  she,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore  all  the 
colonies  taken  from  France  or  her  allies  during  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St  Lucie, 
and  the  portion  of  St  Domingo  formerly  belonging  to 
Spain,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  that  power,  in  the 
West,  and  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  East  Indies. 
Guadaloupc,  Martinique,  and  Guiana  were  restored  to 
France.  France  was  to  be  permitted  to  form  commer- 
cial establishments  in  the  East  Indies,  but  under  the 
condition  that  no  more  troops  were  to  be  sent  there  than 
were  nccessarv  for  the  purpose  of  police  ;  and  she  regained 
the  ri^ht  of  iishinir  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  in 
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the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  fleet  at  Antwerp,  which  CHAP. 
consisted  of  thirty-eight  slii])S  of  the  line  and  fifteen 
frigates,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  two 
were  to  be  restored  to  France,  and  one  to  the  King  of 
Holland.  The  ships,  however,  of  France  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  before  the  armistice  of 
:2.'>d  April,  and  especially  the  fleet  at  the  Te.xel,  wen;  to 
remain  with  the  Allies;  and  they  were  immediately  made 
over  to  the  Kini:  of  Holland.  All  subordinate  points  and  ' 

Su 

matters  of  detail  were,  bv  common  consent,  referred  to  H. 

,.          ,  1    •     1         •  1    Scni.i-,   X. 

a  congress  of  all  the  great  powers,  which  it  was  agreed  4»i>, -iw. 

should  assemble  at  Vienna  in  the  succeeding  autumn.1 
Such   were   the  public  articles  of  the  treat v:    but,  in 

4^. 

addition  to  these,  there  was  a  secret  treat  v  also  signed,  Sr.nt  'mi- 
which  contained  article's  of  considerable  importance,  and  treaty.  " 
which  jtointed  in  no  obscure  manner  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the 
immense  territories,  containing  no  less  than  1  5,3(>0,000 
souls,  which  had  been  severed  from  Xapolcon's  empire, 
besides  1G, 000, 000  more  from  its  external  dependencies, 
which  were  now  in  great  part  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied 
powers.  The  leading  principle  which  regulated  these 
distributions  was,  to  strengthen  the  second-rate  states 
bordering  upon  France,  from  the  weakness  of  which  she 
had  hitherto  always  been  able  to  make  successful  irrup- 
tions from  her  own  territories,  before  the  more  distant 
sovereigns  could  come  to  their  support.  To  guard  against 
this  danger,  it  was  provided,  that  Piedmont  should  receive 
an  accession  of  territory  by  the  incoporation  of  Genoa 
with  her  dominions,  the  latter  town  being  declared  a  free 
port;  that  the  reconstruction  of  Switzerland,  as  agreed 
on  bv  the  allied  powers,  should  be  ratified  by  France  : 
that  Flanders,  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meusc,  should 
be  annexed  to  Holland:  and  the  German  states  on  the -('ap.  rvnt 
left  bank  of  the  Khine,  which  had  been  conquered  from  iy!"  ' 
France,  divided  between  Holland  and  Prussia." 
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CHAP.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  most  glorious  that 
—  England  had  ever  concluded — glorious,  even  more  from 
isi4.  w]la(-  S]1C  abandoned  than  what  she  retained  of  her  con- 
iteflec'timif  quests.  AYitli  her  enemy  absolutely  at  her  feet — with 
of  Phar!s.eat}  half  of  France  overrun  by  four  hundred  thousand  victo- 
rious troops,  her  capital  taken,  and  her  Emperor  virtually 
a  prisoner  in  exile — she  gave  to  this  prostrate  foe  no 
inconsiderable  accession  of  territory  in  Europe,  and 
restored  four-fifths  of  her  colonial  possessions.  Not  a 
village  was  reft  from  old  France;  not  a  military  contri- 
bution was  levied ;  not  a  palace  or  museum  was  rifled ; 
not  an  indignity  to  the  national  honour  was  offered.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  restore  the  provinces  which,  since 
her  career  of  conquest  began  in  1794,  she  had  wrested 
from  the  adjoining  powers.  The  French  museums, 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Flanders, 
and  Holland,  were  left  untouched:  even  the  sacred  relics 
of  Sans-Souci,  and  of  the  great  king  of  Prussia,  were 
unreclaimed.*  So  far  were  the  Allies  from  following 
Napoleon's  bad  example,  in  seixing  every  article  of  value 
wherever  he  went,  that  when  they  had  them  in  their 
power  they  did  not  even  reclaim  their  own. 

AYhat  did  Xapoleon  do  to  Prussia  in  similar  circum- 
Amionthe  stances,  in  1807  '     AYhy,  he  imposed  on  that  small  state, 
ni -'I'LL' Ti'n'ie.i  with   only   seven  millions  of    inhabitants,  a  war   contri- 
J-  bution   of  £20,000,000,   and  severed   from   it   the   half 
i!       of  its  dominions!1     AYhat  did  he  do  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Alenna,  in   1809  r(     AYhy,  he  imposed  on  it  a 
contribution  of  £9,500,000,  and  wrested  from  it  a  fourth 
iix.  *7i.     of  the  monarchy!2     If  the  Allies  had  acted  in  a  similar 
spirit  in  1814,  how  much  of  the  territories  of  old  France 
would  they  have  left  to  its  inhabitants  (     AYhat  crushing 
contributions   would   they  have    levied,   for  many  a  long 
and  wearv  year,  on  the  vanquished  !   what  havoc  would 
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they  have  made  in  all  the  museums  and  royal  palaces  of  < n\i>. 
I'1  ranee  !  Doubtless,  their  forbearance  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  disinterestedness  ;  doubtless  they  had  jealousies 
of  their  own  to  consider,  political  objects  of  their  own  to 
gain,  in  reconciling  I'Yance  to  the  ne\v  dynasty.  But 
their  policy  was  founded  on  a  noble  spirit  it  rested  on 
the  principle  of  eradicating  hostility  by  generosity,  and 
avenging  injury  by  forgiveness.  The  result  proved  that, 
in  doing  so,  they  proceeded  on  too  exalted  an  estimate 
of  human  nature. 

In  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the  revolu- 
tionary delude  had  subsided,  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  iiem™  (,r 
persevering,   and  not   the   least   illustrious,  of  Napoleon's  i-',',,,,,.1'1" 
opponents    must    not    be    overlooked.      Pius    VII.,    after Apnl 
having   been    taken   away,  by  orders  of  Napoleon,  from 
Fontainebleau  on  the  2)]d  January,  in  virtue  of  the  con-'  A"UI-  |;1:- 

1  x  x  \  i  \ .  5 

vcntion  already  mentioned,1  had  been  still,  under  one  •'•'*• 
pretext  or  another,  detained  in  the  French  territory,  and 
was  still  in  Provence  when  Paris  was  taken.  One  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  provisional  government  was,  by  a  decree,  --M-rii  -• 
to  direct  him  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted 
to  the  Italian  frontiers  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank,  lie  entered  Italy  accordingly,  and  at  Cesina,  near 
Parma,  had  an  interview  with  Murat,  who  exhibited  to 
him  the  original  of  a  memorial,  which  a  number  of  the 
nobles  and  chief  inhabitants  of  Koine  had,  at  his  instiga- 
tion, presented  to  the  allied  powers,  praying  to  have  the 
Konian  states  incorporated  with  one  of  the  secular  powers 
of  Italy.  Without  looking  at  the  memoir  so  as  to  know 
what  signatures  were  attached  to  it,  the  generous  pontiff 
at  once  threw  the  document  into  the  lire.  Continuing 
his  route  by  slow  journeys,  which  the  feeble  state  of  his 
health  rendered  necessary,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  on  the  2.'M,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  24th 
.May — nearly  five  years  after  he  had  been  violently  carried 

*/»/•.  m. 

off,  at  dead  of  night,  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon.    Opinions 
had  been  divided  previously  as  to  the  expedience  of  his 
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CHAP,    return  ;  and  those  who  had  sinned  the  memorial  to  the 

I  XXXI X 

_J  Allies  justly  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  resentment.     But 
!14-     the  generous  proceeding  at  Ccsina  overcame  all  hearts, 
and  he  was  received  with  unanimous  and  heartfelt  expres- 
sions  of  satisfaction.     Stricken  by  conscience,   some   of 
the  nobles  who  had  signed  the  memorial  came  next  day 

1  Artaud,  ii.  r       i 

3i>7,  MI.     to  request  forgiveness.         Have  we  not  some  faults,  too, 
257,"26i'.     to  reproach  ourselves  with  V  replied  the  generous  pontiff; 
"  let  us  bury  our  injuries  in  oblivion/"1 

The   world  had  never  seen — probably  the  world  will 

r ») 

Extr'aordi-   never  again  see — so  marvellous  a  spectacle  as  the  streets 
tade  which  of  Paris  exhibited  from  the  31st  March,  when  the  entry 

lSatX'this°f   t]lC    AllicS    t0°k    PlaCC'   tiJ1    tnC    1(5tl1    JllnC'   Wlieil>   lll)0n 

period,  their  finally  retiring,  tlie  service  of  the  posts  was  restored 
to  the  national  guard  of  the  capital.  The  dream  of 
Ariosto  was  realised  under  circumstances  yet  more  strik- 
ing— round  a  greater  than  Charlemagne  all  the  princes 
and  ambassadors  of  the  world  were  assembled.'""  In  a 
state  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  with  the  most 
absolute  protection  of  life  and  property,  even  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  their  former  enemies,  the  capital  of  Napoleon 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  twenty  different  nations, 
whom  the  oppression  of  his  government  had  roused  to 
arms  from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
As  if  bv  the  wand  of  a  mighty  enchanter,  all  the  an^ry 

•/  o        *.  C    •/ 

passions,  the  fierce  contentions,  which  had  so  long  deluged 
the  world  with  blood,  seemed  to  be  stilled  ;  victors  and 
vanquished  sank  down  side  by  side  into  the  enjoyment 
of  repose.  Beside  the  veterans  of  Xapoleoifs  Old  Guard, 
who  still  retained,  even  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and 
when  sin-rounded  by  the  might  of  foreign  powers,  their 

*   "  Dentro  a  Parigi  non  sariano  state 
I/  iniiumerabil  genti  peregrine, 
1'overe  e  rieehe.  e  d'ogni  qualitatc, 
(,'ho  v'cran.  greclie,  barliare  c  latino. 
Tanti  signori,  c  itnbasccrie  mandate 

1'i  tuttn  '1  llKindo,  Doll  iivoallip  fine." 
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martial  and  undaunted  aspect,  were  to  be  soon  the  superb  <  \i.\\\ 
liouscliold  troops  of  Russia  and  Prussia  ;  tlio  splendid 
cuirassiers  of  Austria  shone  in  glittering  steel  :  the  iron 
veterans  of  BluehcT  still  cved  the  troops  of  France  with 
jealousv,  as  if  their  enniitv  was  unappeased  even  \>y  the 
conquest  of  their  enemies.  The  nomad  tribes  of  Asia 
and  the  I'kraine  strolled  in  wonder  along  everv  street; 
groups  of  Cossack  bivouacs  lav  in  the  Champs-Elvsees  ; 
the  Bashkirs  and  Tartars  g-./.ed  with  undisguised  aviditv, 
but  restrained  hands,  on  the  gorgeous  display  of  jewellery 
and  dresses  which  were  arrayed  in  the  shop-windows,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  numerous  princes  and  potentates 
who  thronged  the  metropolis.  Fverv  morning  the  noble 
columns  of  the  Preoba/inskv  and  Simonefsky  Guards 
marched  out  of  the  barracks  of  the  Ecole  Militairc,  to 
exercise  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  at  noon,  reviews  of 
cavalrv  succeeded,  and  the  earth  shook  under  the  thun- 
dering charge  of  the  Russian  cuirassiers.  Often  in  the 
evening  the  allied  monarchs  visited  the  opera,  or  some 
of  the  theatres  ;  and  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received  resembled  what  might  have  been  expected  if 
A'apoleon  had  returned  in  triumph  from  the  capture  of 
their  capitals.  Early  in  June,  Wellington,  who  had  been 
appointed  ambassador  of  England  at  the  court  of  the 
Tuilcries,  arrived  amonir  them  :  he  was  received  with  en-  , 

1  Personal 

tlmsiasm  :  and  the  opera-house  never  shook  with  louder  oi««rvation. 

|  .  Dan.  -411(1, 

applause  than  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  there,  -n><.i. 
after  the  battle  of  Toulouse.1 

One  peculiarity  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies, 
which  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  Parisians,  was  Universal 
the  universal  and  simple  feeling  of  piety  with  which  they  feVimpTof 
were  animated.      To  an  infidel  generation,  who  had  never  l^'1,!!101' 
known  Christianity  but  in  its  corruption,  and  judged  of 
its  spirit  only  from  the  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies, 
this  circumstance  was  the  subject  of  general  astonishment 
and  partial  admiration.     "  We  listened,"  says  a  contem- 
porary French  journalist,  "  to  young  Russian  officers,  on 

VOL.  xiii.  y 
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CHAP,    the  very  clay  of  their  triumphant  entrance  into  Paris, 

_ — - '  who  spoke  of  their  exploits  from  Moscow  to  the  Seine 

?14'  as  of  deeds  which  had  been  accomplished  under  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  divine  Providence,  and  ascribed  to 
themselves  only  the  glory  of  having  been  chosen  as  the 
instruments  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree.  They 
spoke  of  their  victories  without  exultation,  and  in  lan- 
guage so  simple,  that  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  they  did  so 
by  common  consent  out  of  politeness.  They  showed  us 
a  silver  medal,  worn  equally  by  their  generals  and  private 
soldiers  as  a  badge  of  distinction.*  On  the  one  side  is  re- 
presented the  eye  of  Providence,  and  on  the  other  these 
words  from  Scripture,  '  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
!  Journal  to  Thy  name.'  We  must  allow  it  is  religion  which  has 
dcs  Debats,  formed  the  sacred  bond  of  their  union  for  the  benefit  of 

April  3, 

i^4-.         mankind,  the  emblems  of  which  their  troops  wear  on  their 
moirsof      garments.     No   human  motive  could  have  induced  them 

"P  •*  r 

I73.sia>  to  make  sacrifices  unparalleled  in  history."1  The  Emperor 
Alexander  uniformly  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 
"  This  arm,"  said  that  noble  prince,  "  did  no  more  than 
other  men's — each  did  his  duty.  Could  I  do  less  1  Not 
I,  more  than  they,  achieved  the  victory.  'Twas  Provi- 
dence." Such  was  the  spirit  which  conquered  the  French 
Revolution;  such,  on  the  testimony  of  the  vanquished, 
the  principles  which  gave  final  victory  to  the  arms  of  the 
desert  in  the  centre  of  civilised  infidelity.  The  opposite 
characters  of  the  two  contending  powers  were  perfectly 
represented  by  one  circumstance:  Napoleon  placed  on 
his  triumphal  column,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  a  statue  of 
himself;  Alexander,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
caused  the  column  which  the  gratitude  of  the  senate 
decreed  to  him  at  St  Petersburg  to  be  surmounted 

m.n'  '  by  a  statue  of  Religion  extending  her  arms  to  bless 
mankind.2 

Before  the  allied  armies  broke  up  from  Paris,  a  grand 
review  took  place  of  the  whole  troops  in  and  around  that 

*  The  medal  of  1812. 
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city,  comprising  tin1  rlitc   of   the   allied    forces  then   in    CUM'. 
Franco.     Seventy   thousand  men,  with   eighty-two  guns, 

were  drawn  up  throe  deep  on    the   road,  from  the  barrier 

.  ."'i. 

of  Xeuillv  to  the  bridge  of  St  (loud:  they  occupied  thccnm.i ..- 

whole  space,  and  certainly  a   more  magnificent   military  uiiinitr.mp 

spectacle  never  was  witnessed.  When  the  l^nporor^. ',,'"',,' 
Alexander,  with  the  Kmporor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  all  the  marshals  and  generals  of  their 
respective  armies,  rode  along  the  line,  the  acclamations  of 
the  troops,  at  iirst  loud  and  overpowering,  then  getting 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  died  away  in  the  distance, 
were  inexpressibly  sublime.  Breaking  then  into  open 
column,  the  whole  defiled  past  the  sovereigns;  and  such 
was  the  splendour  of  their  arrav,  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
conceivable  that  they  had  so  recently  been  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  unexampled  duration  and  hardship.  The 
Russian  Guard  in  particular,  twenty,  and  the  Prussian, 
eight  thousand  strong,  with  hardly  a  man  in  their  ranks 
under  six  feet  high,  attracted,  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
equipments  and  the  precision  of  their  movements,  uni- 
versal admiration.  The  eye  could  scarcely  bear  the 
dazzling  lines  of  light  which,  under  a  bright  sun  and  a 
cloudless  sky,  were  reflected  from  the  cuirasses  and  sabres 
of  the  cavalry.  Proudly  the  celebrated  regiments  of  the 
Russian  Guards,  Preoba/iusky,  Simonefsky,  and  Jjonnet 
d'Or,  marched  past.  In  noble  array,  and  with  an  erect 
air,  the  vast  host  pressed  on :  they  passed  round  the 
massy  pillars  of  the  arch  of  Neuilly,  begun  by  Xapoleon 
to  the  honour  of  the  Grand  Army,  defiled  in  silence  over 
the  Place  of  the  Revolution,  treading  on  the  spot  where 
Louis  XVI.  had  fallen,  and  scarce  cast  an  eye  on  the 
unfinished  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  commenced 
after  the  triumph  of  Jena.  Among  the  countless  multi- 
tude whom  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  period  had 
drawn  together  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  the  French 
capital,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  spectacle  had  concen- 
trated in  one  spot,  was  one  young  man  who  had  watched 
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CHAP,    \vith  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  war   from  his 

LXXXIX 

J "        earliest  years,  and  who,  having  hurried  from  his  paternal 

>14'  roof  in  Edinburgh  on  the  first  cessation  of  hostilities,  then 
conceived  the  first  idea  of  narrating  its  events ;  and  amidst 
its  wonders  inhaled  that  ardent  spirit,  that  deep  enthu- 
siasm, which,  sustaining  him  through  fifteen  subsequent 
years  of  travelling  and  study,  and  twenty  more  of  com- 
position, has  at  length  realised  itself  in  the  present  history. 

Having  finally  arranged  matters  at   Paris,  the  allied 
,).i 
Visit  of  the  sovereigns,  before  retiring  to  their  own  dominions,  paid  a 

reigns  u^6  visit  to  London.  It  belongs  to  the  historians  of  England 
to  recount  the  festivities  of  that  joyous  period — that 
Cloth  of  Gold  of  modern  times ;  when  the  greatest,  and 
wisest,  and  bravest  in  Europe  came  to  do  voluntary 
homage  to  the  free  people  whose  energy  and  perseverance 
had  saved  themselves  by  their  firmness,  and  the  world  by 
their  example.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  topic  interesting  to 
general  history,  that  the  allied  monarchs  left  Paris  on 
the  5th  July,  and  reached  Dover  on  the  Sth :  that  they 
were  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  by  all  classes 
in  England,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince  :  that  they 
were  feasted  with  more  than  the  usual  magnificence  at 
Guildhall,  and  received  with  more  than  wonted  splendour 
at  the  palace  :  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  at  Carlton  House  ;  and 
that  at  Oxford  both  he  and  the  King  of  Prussia  as  well 
as  Marshal  Blucher,  were  arrayed  with  all  the  academic- 
honours  which  a  grateful  nation  could  bestow :  that  a 
splendid  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  where  thirty  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates  manoeuvred  together,  conveyed 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  naval  power  of  England:  and 
that,  satiated  with  pomp  and  the  cheers  of  admiration, 
they  embarked  for  the  Continent  on  their  return  to  their 
own  dominions.  But  two  circumstances  connected  with 
this  visit,  at  the  close  of  the  longest,  most  costly,  and 
bloodiest  war  mentioned  in  history,  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
as  characteristic  of  the  British  empire  at  this  period. 
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When   Alexander  visited  the  arsenal   at   Woolwich,    and    CHAP. 
saw  the    acres   covered   witli  cannon    and    shot    in   that   '- 
stupendous    emporium    of    military    strength,    he     said, 
"  Whv,  this  resembles  rather  the  preparation  of  a  great 
nation  for  the  commencement  of  a  war,  than  the  stores 
still   remaining  to  it  at  its  termination.''      And    as  the 
same  monarch  surveyed  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  ]^"u'4l*''~:' 
assembled  to  sec  him  in  Hvde  Park,  he  was  so  impressed  •''-.'•.  V.1""','" 

utcle.  CrolVj 

with  the  universal  wellbeing  of  the  spectators,  that   he  [-,',flj .of  ^ 

1\  .  ii.  (!/, 

exclaimed,  "This  is  indeed  imposing  ;  but  where  are  the  n. 
people  ' " ' 

One  other  circumstance,  of   domestic    interest    in  its 
origin,   but  of  vast    importance  in    its    ultimate    results,  i 
deserves  to  be  recorded  of  this  eventful  period.     At  Paris,  1 
during  the  stav  of   the    allied    monarchs,  resided   Lord  , 
Burghersh,  who  had  filled  with  acknowledged  ability  a  ' 
high   diplomatic   situation    at   their   headquarters  during ! 
the  later  period  of  the  war.      His  lady,  of  high  rank,  had  lau<1- 
joined  him  to  partake  in  the  festivities  of  that  brilliant 
period,  and  with  her  a   young    relative,   equally  distin- 
guished   by  her   beauty  and  talents,  then  appearing  in 
all  the  freshness  of  opening  youth.     A  frequent  visitor  at 
this  period  in  Lord  Burghersh's  family  was  a  young  officer, 
then  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  a 
younger  brother  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family  in 
Germany,  but  who,   like  many  other  scions  of   nobility, 
had  more  blood  in  his  veins  than  money  in  his  pocket. 
The  voung  aide-de-camp  was  speedilv  captivated  by  the 
graces  of  the  English  lady;  and  when  the  sovereigns  were 
about  to  set  out  for  England,   whither  Lord  Burghersh 
was  to  accompany  them,  he  bitterly  lamented  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  finances,  which  prevented  him  from  following 
in  the  train  of  such  attraction.     Lord  Burghersh  good- 
humouredly  told  him  he  should  always  find  a  place  at  his 
table  when  he  was  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  that  he 
would  put  him  in  the  way  of  seeing  all  the  world  in  the 
British  metropolis,  which  he  would  probably  never  see  to 
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CHAP,    such  advantage  again.      Such  an  offer,  especially  when 
J  seconded  by  such  influences,  proved  irresistible,  and  the 
;14t     young  German  gladly  followed  them  to  London. 

lie  was  there  speedily  introduced  to,  and  ere  long 
which 'led  distinguished  by,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  projected 
Coburg'lx°  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  recently  before 
amending  heen  broken  off.  Though  the  princess  remarked  him, 
of  England  however,  it  was  nothing  more  at  that  time  than  a  passing 
regard  ;  for  her  thoughts  were  then  more  seriously 
occupied  bv  another.  Having  received,  at  the  same 
time,  what  he  deemed  some  encouragement,  the  young 
soldier  proposed  to  the  princess,  and  was  refused,  and 
subsequently  went  to  Vienna  during  the  sitting  of  the 
congress  at  that  place,  where  his  susceptible  heart  was 
speedily  engrossed  in  another  tender  affair.  Invincible 
obstacles,  however,  presented  themselves  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  vieNvs,  which  had  led  to 
her  first  rejection  of  the  gallant  German  :  he  received  a 
friendly  hint  from  London  to  make  his  attentions  to  the 
fair  Austrian  less  remarkable  :  he  returned  to  the  Eng- 
lish capital,  again  proposed  to  the  English  princess,  and 
was  accepted.  It  was  PJMXCI-:  LKOPOLD  OF  S.vxE-CoBriu; : 
and  his  subsequent  destiny  and  that  of  his  family  exceeds 
all  that  romance  has  figured  of  the  marvellous.  He  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  England:  after  her  lamented  death,  he 
espoused  a  daughter  of  France  :  he  was  offered  the  throne 
of  Greece;  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Belgium.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  elevation,  one  of  his  nephews  has  married 
the  heiress  of  Portugal,  another  the  Queen  of  England; 
and  the  accidental  fancy  of  a  young  German  officer  for  a 
beautiful  English  lady  has,  in  its  ultimate  results,  given 
three  kingdoms  to  his  familv,  placed  on  one  of  his  rela- 
tives the  crown  of  the  greatest  empire  that  has  existed 
in  the  world  since  the  fall  of  Home,  and  restored  to 
England,  in  hazardous  times,  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
a  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  throne." 

tlio  life  of  ,-muic  uf  the  jieiv-on.-;  meiitiomd 
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The  march   upon   St  Di/ier  was  unquestionably  expo-    <'HAP. 
client  as  a  measure-  of  military  policy;  and  as  such  it  may  — 
be  regarded   as   the  last  of  those  brilliant  movements  in     llb14' 

58. 

that  astonishing  campaign,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  Reunions 
to  give  immortalitv  to  the  name  of  Napoleon.  AVlien  his "itiv'e move- 
whole  remaining  resources  had  been  fairly  worn  out  in  si'jjizicr. 
that  marvellous  struggle,  he  had  a  fair  prospect  by  this  feli- 
citous conception  of  renewing  the  contest  on  fresh  ground, 
hitherto  comparatively  unexhausted,  and  of  tripling  his 
force  in  the  Held  by  the  addition  of  the  garrisons  drawn 
from  the  frontier  fortresses.  Yet  this  movement,  bevond 
all  question,  proved  Napoleon's  ruin;  for,  by  giving  room 
for  the  manly  councils  of  Blucher  and  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, it  exposed  the  capital  to  the  assault  of  irresistible 
forces,  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Emperor's 
power  in  the  verv  quarter  where  he  had  deemed  it  most 
securely  founded.  And  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
danger  of  an  attack  there,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
haste  with  which  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  military 
advantages  of  the  inarch  on  St  Dizier  to  avert  it,  and  the 
decisive  results  which  followed  the  start  which  the  Allies 
had  got  of  him  at  the  capital  by  only  eight-and-forty 
hours. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  other  European  monarchies, 
when  they  were  involved  in  disaster.  Vienna  was  taken 
by  Napoleon  in  1805;  but  the  Austrians  fought  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  had  well-nigh  restored  affairs 
after  that  event:  it  was  again  taken  in  1809,  but  the 
monarchy  stood  firm,  and  reduced  the  invader  to  the 


ive 


in  the  preceding  curious  narration,  to  give  their  names  to  the  public.  Tin 
acquainted  with  the  elevated  circles  of  English  society  at  that  period,  will  h;.  _ 
no  ditHculty  in  filling  them  rip;  and  the  statement  may  be  relied  on.  as  the 
author  had  it  from  some  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  The  reader  of 
Italian  history  will  recollect  the  corresponding  anecdote  of  the  peasant  Sforza, 
when  invited  to  enter  the  army  by  a  recruiting  party  which  was  passing  the 
Held  where  he  was  pruning  vines.  He  hesitated  whether  to  accept  or  decline 
the  oiler;  and  at  length  put  his  shears  on  a  branch,  saying,  if  they  fell  he  would 
go,  if  they  were  supported  by  the  branch  he  would  remain.  They  fell:  he 
joined  the  party,  became  Duke  of  Milan,  and  founded  the  house  of  that  name. 


'14< 
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CHAP.    Yenre  of  ruin  at  Aspern.     Berlin  was  captured  by  the 

LXX.XIX  ^ 

-'  Russians  in  1769,  and  by  Napoleon  in  1806;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  the  Great  Frederick,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  from  bringing  to  a  glorious  close  the  Seven  Years' 
Francenand  War,  nor  Frederick-William,  iii  the  second,  from  gallantly 
European  struggling  with  liis  Russian  allies  for  existence  in  the 
S'rT'ardT8'  furthest  corner  of  his  dominions,  amidst  the  snows  of 
the  effect  Evlau.  Madrid  fell  an  casv  prev,  in  1808,  to  the  minded 

ol  the  uccu-       -•  '    1       ^  °  t 

putionof  fraud  and  violence  of  the  French  Emperor;  but  Spain, 
tais.  *"'  notwithstanding,  continued  to  maintain  a  mortal  struggle 
for  six  long  years  with  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  Russia 
was  pierced  to  the  heart  in  181  2,  and  her  ancient  capital 
became  the  spoil  of  the  invader;  but  Alexander  per- 
severed in  the  contest  with  unabated  vigour,  and  from 
the  flames  of  Moscow  arose  the  fire  which  delivered  the 
world.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  the  fall  of  the 
capital  —  which  in  all  these  other  cases,  so  for  from  being 
the  termination,  was  rather  the  commencement  of  the 
most  desperate  and  protracted  period  of  the  war  —  should 
in  France  alone  have  had  a  totally  opposite  effect  ;  and 
that  the  capture  of  Paris  should  not  merely  have  been 
the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  but  the  overthrow  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  chanire  of  a  dvnastv,  which  still  spread  its 

•/  •/ 

ramifications  over  the  half  of  Europe  r( 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  is  to  be  found 

CO. 

Causes  of     in  the  decisive  distinction,  in  the  last  crisis,  between  a 
ciu'-c!  '        revolutionary   and   an    established  irovernmcnt,   and  the 

•/ 

different  motives  to  human  action  which  the  two  bring 
to  bear  upon  mankind.  A  revolution  bcinir  founded  in 
general  on  the  triumph  of  violence,  robbery,  and  treason, 
over  fidelity,  order,  and  loyality  —  and  almost  always 
accompanied  in  its  progress  by  a  hideous  effusion  of  blood 
and  spoliation  of  property  —  its  leaders,  if  successful,  have 
no  means  of  rousing  or  retaining  the  attachment  of  their 
followers,  but  by  constantly  appealing  to  the  passions  of 
the  world.  Equality,  patriotism,  liberty,  glory,  constitute 
the  successive  and  brilliant  meteors  which  they  launch 
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forth  to  da/./le  and  inspire  mankind.  They  have  an  CHAP. 
instinctive  dread  of  the  influences  of  Heaven  ;  all  alhiHon 
to  a  Supreme  Being  appears  to  them  fanaticism ;  they 
would  willingly  bury  all  thoughts  of  another  world  in 
oblivion.  So  long  as  success  attends  their  efforts,  the 
powerful  tic;  of  wordlv  interest,  or  temporal1}'  passion, 
binds  together  the  unholy  alliance,  and  its  force  proves 
for  a  considerable  period  irresistible.  But  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  constitutes  its  strength  in  prosperity  affords 
the  measure  of  its  weakness  in  adversity  :  its  idol  being 
worldly  success,  when  that  idol  is  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
the  destroyer,  "  the  ocean-vault  falls  in,  and  all  are 
crushed."  The  same  motives  of  action,  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  which  make  them  unanimously  rally 
round  the  eagles  of  the  conqueror,  necessarily  lead  them 
as  generally  to  abandon  the  standards  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Austerlitz,  however  different  in  its 
aspect,  sprang  from  the  same  source  as  the  defections  of 
Fontaineblcau.  In  both  cases  they  were  true  to  one  and 
the  same  principle — self-interest. 

The  existence  of  this  motive,  as  the  general  moving 
principle,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  utmost  generosity  it  is  that 
and  heroism  in  iitdit'idtial  cases,  though  these  unhappily  a" Vane"-3 
daily  become  less  frequent  in  the  late  stages  of  the  national  [511^,^ 
maladv.     Xav,  the  absorbing  passion  for  individual  ad-  "J"'1'1,-  "r, 

•    '  tin-  llcvolu- 

vancement,  which  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  revolu-  LiL-"- 
tion  comes  to  obliterate  every  other  feeling,  springs  from 
the  ill-regulated  impulse  given  in  the  outset  to  the  gene- 
rous affections.  For  such  is  the  dcceitfulness  of  sin, 
and  the  proneness  to  self-aggrandisement  in  human  nature, 
that  the  passions  cannot  be  set  violently  in  motion,  even 
by  the  disinterested  feelings,  without  the  selfish  ere  long 
obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  current :  as  in  a  town  carried 
by  a  storm,  how  sublime  soever  may  be  the  heroism,  how 
glorious  the  self-sacrifice,  with  which  the  troops  mount 
the  breach,  the  strife,  if  successful,  is  sure  to  terminate 
in  the  worst  atrocities  of  pillage,  rape,  and  conflagration. 
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CHAP.    It  is  religion  alone  which,  by  opening  a  scene  of  aspiration 

1— I  beyond  the  grave,  can  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the  over- 

>14-      whelming  torrent  of  worldly  ambition,  which  can  render 

men  nobly  superior  to  all  the  storms  of  time,  and  give  the 

same  fidelity  to  a  falling,  which  revolution  secures  to  a 

rising  cause. 

That  this,  and  not  any  peculiar  fickleness  or  proneness 
wide  differ-  to  change,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  universal  and  dis- 
the  fidelity  graceful  desertion  by  France  of  its  revolutionary  chief, 
narchy™0  when  he  became  unfortunate,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
consideration  that,  in  other  times,  even  in  France  itself, 
in  those  parts  of  the  country,  or  among  those  classes  where 
the  old  influences  still  survived,  the  most  glorious  examples 
of  constancy  and  fidelity  had  been  found.  In  the  course 
of  the  wars  with  England,  Paris  was  not  only  taken,  but 
occupied  eighteen  years  by  the  English  armies  ;  an  Eng- 
lish king  was  crowned  King  of  France  at  Klicims  ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  prostration  of  the  country,  that  an 
English  corps,  not  ten  thousand  strong,  marched  right 
through  the  heart  of  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne, 
without  encountering  any  opposition.  But  that  did  not 
subjugate  the  French  people,  or  hinder  them  from  glori- 
ouslv  rallvinir  behind  the  Loire,  and  twice  expelling  the 

•/  V  O 

English  from  their  territory.  The  League  long  held  Paris; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  provinces,  from  laying  siege  to  it,  and  placing 
himself,  a  Protestant  chief,  on  the  throne  of  France. 
AVhere  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  shall  we  find  more 
touching  examples  of  heroism  in  misfortune,  and  constancy 
in  adversity,  than  in  La  Vendee,  amid  the  republican 
massacres,  or  in  Lyons  under  the  iidtrailladi'S  of  Fouche 
and  Collot  d'llerbois  r(  Even  in  Paris,  stripped  as  it  had 
been  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility  by  the  previous 
emigration,  five  hundred  devoted  gentlemen  hastened  to 
the  Tuiicries,  on  the  loth  August  l7.(>_,  to  meet  death 
with  the  roval  familv.  But  not  one  of  the  new  noblesse 
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went   from   thence  to   Fontainebleau   to  share  exile  with 
Napoleon  on  the  eve  of  his  overthrow. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shelter  the  ter- 
giversation of  Fontainebleau  under  any  peculiarity  of  it  «:i- mis- 
national  character  ;  or  to  ascribe  to  human  nature  what  is  iii..m-  *i,iri, 
evidently  owing,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  its  baseness  .\:!,, ,,!,,,„ 
under  the  vices  of  a  revolution.  It  is  equally  vain  to'"1 
allege  that  necessity  drove  the  French  leaders  to  this 
measure  :  that  they  had  no  alternative  :  and  that  deser- 
tion of  Napoleon,  or  national  ruin,  stared  them  in  the  face. 
If  that  were  the  case,  what  condemnation  so  severe  could 
be  passed  on  the  Revolutionary  system,  as  the  admission 
that  it  had  brought  matters,  under  chiefs  and  leaders  of 
the  nation's  own  appointment,  to  such  a  pass  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  ruin  their  country,  or  betray  the  hero 
whom  thev  had  placed  upon  the  throne  '  But,  in  truth, 
it  was  misfortune,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  robbery  of 
Europe,  which  alone  rendered  Napoleon  unpopular,  and 
undermined  the  colossal  power  which  the  Revolution  had 
reared  up.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  against  his  system 
of  government  so  long  as  it  was  victorious  ;  it  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity  when,  after  twelve  years'  con- 
tinuance, he  crossed  the  Niemen.  It  was  when  he  became 
unfortunate  that  it  was  felt  to  be  insupportable.  If  the 
French  eagles  had  gone  on  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
France  would  have  yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  its  blood 
to  his  ambition  ;  and  he  would  have  lived  and  died 
surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  its  whole  inhabitants, 
though  he  had  deprived  all  its  mothers  of  their  sons,  and 
all  the  civilised  world  of  its  possessions. 

No    position   is   more   frequently   maintained   bv   the 
French  writers  of  the  liberal  school,  than  that  Napoleon  Aiivn-.-'tora. 
perished  because  he  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  ). ^h!,;1,!',^ 
Revolution  :   that  the  monarch  forgot  the  maxims  of  the 
citizen,  the  emperor  the  simplicity  of  the  general  ;   that 
he  stilled  the  national  voice  till  it  had  become  extinct, 
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CHAP,     and  curbed  the  popular  energies  till  they  had  been  for- 

LXXXIK 

'  gotten  ;  that  he  fell  at  last,  less  under  the  bayonets  of 
'IL  banded  Europe,  than  in  consequence  of  his  despotic  terror 
at  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  own  people  ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  revived  in  1814  the  revolutionary  energy 
of  1793,  he  would  have  proved  equally  victorious.  They 
might  as  well  say,  that  if  the  old  worn-out  debauchee  of 
sixty  would  only  resume  the  vigour  and  the  passions  of 
twenty-five,  he  would  extricate  himself  from  all  his  ail- 
ments. Doubtless  he  would  succeed  in  so  doing,  by  such 
a  miracle,  for  a  time  ;  and  he  might,  if  so  renovated, 
run  again  for  twenty  years  the  career  of  pleasure,  licen- 
tiousness, suffering,  and  decay.  But  is  such  a  restoration 
in  the  last  stages  of  excitement,  whether  individual  or 
national,  possible  \  Is  it  desirable  ?  Vf  as  there  ever  such 
a  thing  heard  of  as  a  people,  after  twenty-five  years' 
suffering  and  exhaustion  from  the  indulgence  of  their 
social  passions,  again  commencing  the  career  of  delusion 
and  ruin  ?  Never.  Men  arc  hardly  ever  warned  by  the 
sufferings  of  preceding  generations,  but  they  arc  never 
insensible  to  the  agonies  of  their  own. 

Equally  extravagant  is  the  idea  frequently  started  by 
A  pacific     a  more  amiable  and  philanthropic  class  of  writers,  that  it 


Napoleon's  ambition  which  ruined  the  cause  of  the 
bk- 10: s-upo-  Rcvoiution  .   anc|  t]iat  if  ]1C  ]ia(j  Ol}\y  turned  his  sword 

into  a  ploughshare,  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  after 
he  had  gjined  possession  of  supreme  power,  as  he  had 
done  those  of  war  to  attain  it,  he  might  have  successfully 
established  in  France  the  glorious  fabric  of  constitutional 
freedom.  Thev  know  little  of  human  nature — of  the 
deceitful  ness  of  sin,  and  downward  progress  of  the  career 
of  passion — who  think  such  a  transformation  practicable. 
They  know  still  less  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  who 
deem  such  a  result  consistent  with  the  administration  of 
a  just  and  beneficent  Providence.  Are  the  habits  ncces- 
sarv  for  the  building  up  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  the 
industry,  self-denial,  and  frugality,  which  must  constitute 
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its  liases  in   tho   Lrreat  body  of  tlio  people  ;   the  modera-    ''HAP. 

,.    .  ...  ...      L. \\.\1X. 

tion,  disinterestedness,  and  <rcncr.il  swav  oi  virtue,  winch  - 
must  characterise  the  leaders  of  the  state,  to  he  acquired 
amidst  the  total  breaking  up  of  society,  the  closing  of  all 
the  channels  of  pacific  industry,  the  excitement  and  ani- 
mation of  war  '  Is  the  general  abandonment  of  religion, 
the  universal  worship  of  the  idol  of  worldly  success,  the 
sacrifice  of  everv  principle  at  the  shrine  of  self-interest, 
the  school  in  which  the  domestic  and  social  virtues  are  to 
he  learned  '.  Are  robbcrv,  devastation,  and  murder,  the 
sweeping  awav  of  the  property  of  ages,  the  pouring  out 
like  M'ater  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  the  steps  bv  which, 
under  a  just  1'rovidencc,  the  glorious  fabric  of  durable 
freedom  is  to  be  erected  '?  \Ve  might  well  despair  of  the 
fortun<\s  of  the  human  race,  if  the  French  Revolution  could 
have  given  the  people  engaged  in  it  such  a  blessing. 

Napoleon  knew  well  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,     lie  con- 
stantly affirmed  that  he  was  not  to  be  accused  for  the  N>I. 
wars  which  he  undertook  :   that  they  were  imposed  upon  com 
him  by  an  invincible  necessity,  that  glory  and  success — IK' 
in  other  words,  perpetual  contest — were  the  conditions  of 
his  tenure  of  power  :   that  he  was  but  the  head  of  a  mili- 
tary republic,  which  would  admit  of  no  pause  in  its  career  : 
that  conquest  was  with  him  essential   to  existence,  and 
that  the  first  pause  in  the  march  of  victory  would  prove 
the    commencement    of    ruin.       This   history  has   indeed 
been  written  to  little  purpose  if  it  is  not   manifest,  even 
to  the  most  inconsiderate,  that  he  was  right  in  these  ideas, 
and  that   it  was  not   himself,  but   the   spirit  of  his  age. 
which  is  chargeable  with  his  fall."     The  ardent  and  vet 


coinnie  sous  les  MCTO 
qu'il  les  comluise  a  t 
terres;  son  huuiiite  c<- 
les  territnires  oni  1'en 
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CHAP,    disappointed    passions   of  the    Revolution,   the  millions 
-'  thrown  out  of  pacific  employment,  the  insatiable  desires 

1  Q1  i  *  • 

awakened,  the  boundless  anticipations  formed  during  the 
progress  of  that  great  convulsion,  could  by  possibility  find 
vent  only  in  external  conquest.  The  simple  pursuits  of 
industry,  the  unobtrusive  path  of  duty,  the  heroic  self- 
denial  of  virtue,  the  only  sure  bases  of  general  freedom, 
were  insupportable  to  men  thus  violently  excited.  If  we 
would  know  Avherc  the  career  of  conquest,  once  success- 
fully commenced  by  a  democratic  state,  must  of  necessity 
lead,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  empire  of  Rome  in 
ancient,  or  of  British  India  in  modern  times.  Even  now 
the  fever  still  burns  in  the  veins  of  France  :  her  maniac 
punishment  is  not  yet  terminated.  Not  all  the  blood 
shed  by  Xapoleon,  not  her  millions  of  citizens  slaughtered 
have  been  able  to  subdue  the  fierce  ebullition;""  the 
senate  and  legislative  body  obsequiously  voted,  the  people 
slavishly  acquiesced  in,  his  ceaseless  demands  for  the 
blood  of  their  children,  happy  that  he  asked  less  than 

dominations,  s'il  vcut  eviter  cju'il^  .se  deVorent  entre  eux." — ('AI'KFIGL'E,  7//V. 
</c  Cliarlcmar/itc,  i.  !")<!.  This  might  pass  without  changing  a  word,  but  "  Me- 
rovingiens  "  into  "  Capetien.s,"  for  a  true  and  graphic  descriptiou  of  Napoleon's 
situation,  a.s  often  drawn  by  himself,  after  the  strife  of  the  Revolution.  The 
position  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  was  precisely  similar, 
and  forced  him  into  a  similar  career  of  foreign  aggression  and  conquest. 

*  Levies  of  men  in  France  since  the  Revolution  : — 

1793,  ....  .",011,000 

1793,  ....  ],  200,000 

17.08,  ....  200.000 

1799,  ....  '2(in,0()0 

1801,  ....  30.000 

17th  Jan.  1805,  ....  60,000 

24th  Sept.  ISo-i,  ....  80,000 

4th  Dec.  1806,  ....               So,( 

7th  April  1807,  ....  80,000 

21st  Jan.  1S08,  ....  80:00(> 

10th  Sept.  18(18,  ....  lf;o,0(K) 

18th  April  1X09,  ....  liO.ooo 

18th  April  1809,  ....  lo,ooo 

5th  Oct.  180!),  ....  30.000 

l:5th  Dec.  1810,  .              .              .              .  120,0oo 

13th  Dec.  1810,  ....  .|o,0(io 

Carry  forward, 
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they  would  have  given.*       The  double  conquest  of  her    r|np. 
capital  has  been  unable  to  tame  her  pride  :   and  nothing 
but  the  consummate  talents  and  courage  of  Louis  Philippe, 
joined  to  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  AI.  (Jui/ot,  have  been 
able  to  prevent  her  from  rushing   again   under  his  reign 
into  the  career  of  glorv,  of  suffering,  and  of  punishment. 
The  French  Revolution,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as 

C7 

a  great  whole,  of  which  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  v 
17SJ)  wen1  the  commencement:  the  rebellion  against}!! 
government  and  massacre1  of  the  King,  the  second  stage; 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  charnel-house  of  La  Vendee,  the 
third  :  the  conquests  and  glory  of  Napoleon,  the  fourth  ; 
the  subjugation  of  France  and  treachery  of  Fontainebleau, 
the  consummation.  Its  external  degradation  and  internal 
infamv  at  the  latter  period,  were  as  necessarv  a  part  of 
its  progress,  as  inevitable  a  result  of  its  principles,  as  the 
harvest  reaped  in  autumn  is  of  the  seed  sown  in  spring. 
The  connection — the  necessary  connection  between  the 
two  now  stands  revealed  in  colours  of  imperishable  light  ; 
they  are  stamped  in  characters  of  fire  on  the  adamantine 
tablets  of  history.  Therefore  it  is  that  any  narrative  of 
the  Revolution  which  docs  not  follow  it  out  to  its  fall, 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  both  in  the  fidelity  of  its 
picture  and  the  truth  of  its  moral.  To  stop  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Directory,  or  the  sei/ure  of  supreme  power  by 

JJruught  forward, 
2nth  Dec.  1S11, 

13th  March  181-2,  .... 

1st  Sept.  1812,  .... 

llth  Jan.  LSI  3, 

3d  April  1M:',,  .... 

24th  Aug.  1813,  .... 

f'th  Oct.  181 .'?, 
15th  Nov.  18 1:5, 

Total,         ..... 

— CAPFFIGUE,  v.  510  ;  and  Mon'tlcm-*  "f  the  above  dates. 

'•'  "  Sedere  Tatre>  ccnsere  parati, 
Si  re^nnm.  si  templa  sibi.  jugulumque  Sviiatus, 
Auxi'iiumquc  petat  :  nielius,  quod  plura  jubere 
Erubuit.  quam  lli'iua  pati."— -LufAIf,  Pharxulia,  iii.  11". 
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CHAP.    Napoleon,  as  many  have  done,  is  to  halt  in  our  account 
.11  of  a  fever  at  the  ninth  or  thirteenth  day,  when  the  crisis 
)H-     did  not  come  on  till  the  twenty-first.     And  he  who,  after 
reflecting  on  the  events  of  this  marvellous  progress,  in 
which  the  efforts  of  ages  and  the  punishment  of  genera- 
tions were  all  concentrated  into  one  quarter  of  a  century, 
does  not  believe  in  the  Divine  superintendence  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  reward  of  virtuous  and  punishment  of 
guilty    nations   in    this    world,  would   not   be   converted 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

An  author  in  whom  simplicity  or  beauty  of  expression 
Agency  by  often  conceals  depth  and  justice  of  thought,  has  thus 
Divinegov-  explained  the  mode  of  the  Divine  administration,  and  the 
n™ionstis°f  manner  in  which  it  works  out  its  decrees  by  the  instru- 
rarned  on.  mentality  of  free  agents  i — "The  beauty  and  magnificence," 
says  Blair,  "  of  the  universe  arc  much  heightened  by  its 
being  an  extensive  and  complicated  system,  in  which  a 
variety  of  springs  are  made  to  play,  and  a  multitude  of 
different  movements  are  witli  admirable  art  regulated  and 
kept  in  order.  Interfering  interests  and  jarring  passions 
are  in  such  manner  balanced  against  one  another,  such 
proper  checks  are  placed  on  the  violence  of  human  pur- 
suits, and  the  wrath  of  man  is  made  so  to  hold  its  course, 
that  how  opposite  soever  the  several  motions  at  first 
appear  to  be,  yet  they  all  concur  at  last  in  one  result. 
AVhile  among  the  multitudes  that  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  some  arc  submissive  to  the  Divine  authority, 
some  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  it  ;  others,  absorbed  in 
their  pleasures  and  pursuits,  arc  totally  inattentive  to  it  ; 
they  are  all  so  moved  by  an  imperceptible  influence  from 
above,  that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the  wrath  of  the 
rebellious,  and  the  indifference  of  the  careless,  contribute 
finally  to  the  glory  of  God.  All  are  governed  in  such  a 
manner  as  suits  their  powers,  and  is  consistent  with  their 
moral  freedom  ;  yet  the  various  acts  of  these  free  agents 
all  conspire  to  work  out  the  eternal  purposes  of  heaven. 
The  system  upon  which  the  Divine  government  plainly 
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proceeds,  is, that  men's  own  wickedness  should  be  appointed  CHAP. 
lo  correct  them,  that  thev  should  IK;  snared  in  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.  \Vlien  the  vices  of  men  require 
punislnnent  to  be  inflicted,  the  Almighty  is  at  no  loss  for 
the  ministers  of  justice.  No  special  interpositions  of 
power  ;ire  rerjuisite.  He  has  no  occasion  to  step  from 
Mis  throne  and  interrupt  the  majestic  order  of  nature. 
\\ith  the  solemnity  which  befits  Omnipotence,  lie  pro- 
nounces, '  Kphraim  is  joined  to  his  idols  ;  let  him  alone.' 
He  leaves  transgressors  to  their  o\vn  guilt,  and  punish- 
ment follows  of  course.  Then'  oicn  -sv//.s'  do  //t<'  n'ork  «f 
i»s/(<-c.  Thev  lift  the  scourire  :  and  with  every  stroke  , 

1  .  . 

they  inflict  on  the  criminal,  they  mix  the  severe  admoni- 

tion  that  he  is  reaping  only  the  fruit  of  his  own   deeds,  s,.ni>.'u. 

and  deserves  all  that  he  suffers/'1 

Without  pretending  to  explain  the  various  modes  bv 

? 

which  this  awful  and  mysterious  system  of  Divine  admi-  r 
nistration,  in  which  ourselves  are  at  once  the  free  agents,  j. 
and  the  objects  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  carried  on,  it  M" 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  powerful  operation 
of  two  moral  laws  of  our  being,  with  the  realitv  of  which 
every  one,  from  the  experience  of  his  own  breast,  as  well 
as  the  observation  of  those  around  him,  must  be  familiar. 
The  first  is,  that  every  irregular  passion  or  illicit  desire 
acquires  strength  from  the  gratification  which  it  receives, 
and  becomes  the  more  uncontrollable  the  more  it  is 
indulged.  The  second,  that  the  power  of  self-denial,  the 
energy  of  virtue,  the  generosity  of  disposition,  increase 
with  every  occasion  on  which  thev  are  called  forth,  until 
at  length  they  become  a  formed  habit,  and  require  hardly 
anv  effort  for  their  exercise.  On  the  counteracting  force 
of  these  two  laws,  the  •whole  moral  administration  of  the 
universe  hinges  ;  as  its  physical  equilibrium  is  dependent 
on  the  opposite  influences  of  the  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal forces. 

It  is  by  gradual  and  latent  steps  that  the  destruction 
of  virtue,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  community, 

VOL.  xin.  R 
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CUAP%   begins.      The  first  advances  of  sin   are  clothed  in   the 
_  garb  of  liberality  and  philanthropy  :  the  colours  it  then 

ll!14-      assumes  are  the  homage  which  vice  pavs  to  virtue.     If 

70.  L_  • 

Gradual  the  evil  unveiled  itself  at  the  beginning — if  the  storm 
fui  progress  which  is  to  uproot  society  discovered  as  it  rose  all  its 
horrors,  there  are  few  who  would  not  shrink  from  its 
contact.  But  its  first  appearance  is  so  attractive  that  few 
arc  sensible  of  its  real  nature  :  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
most  hardened  egotism  in  the  end  derives  its  chief  strength 
in  the  outset  from  the  generous  affections.  By  degrees 
"  habit  gives  the  passion  strength,  while  the  absence  of 
glaring  guilt  seemingly  justifies  them  ;  and,  unawakencd 
by  remorse,  the  sinner  proceeds  in  his  course  till  he  waxes 
bold  in  guilt  and  becomes  ripe  for  ruin.  AVe  are  imper- 
ceptibly betrayed  ;  from  one  licentious  attachment,  one 
criminal  passion,  led  on  to  another,  till  all  self-govern- 
ment is  lost,  and  we  arc  hurried  to  destruction,  hi  this 
manner,  every  criminal  passion  in  its  progress  swells  and 
blackens,  till  what  was  at  first  a  small  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  rising  from  the  sea,  is  found  to  carry 

i  i;iu;r?  ;.  .     ' 

177.  the  tempest  in  its  womb/'1     AYhat  is  the  career  of  the 

drunkard,  the  gamester,  or  the  sensualist,  but  an  exem- 
plification of  the  truth  of  this  picture  r{  Reader,  if  you 
have  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  moral  law,  search 
your  own  heart,  call  to  mind  your  own  wavs.  Exactly 

J  J  t/  J 

the  same  principle  applies  to  nations.  "\Vhat  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  in  all  its  stages,  but  an 
exemplification  of  this  truth  when  applied  to  social  pas- 
sions \  And  how  did  the  vast  colossus  of  earthly  passion, 
which  had  so  long  bestrode  the  world,  ultimately  break 
up  '(  Despite  the  bright  and  glowing  colours  with  which 
its  youth  arose,  despite  the  great  and  glorious  deeds  by 
which  its  manhood  was  emblazoned,  it  sank  in  the  end 
amidst  the  basest  and  most  degrading  selfishness.  It 
perished  precisely  as  a  gang  of  robbers  does,  in  which, 
when  the  stroke  of  adversity  is  at  last  felt,  each,  true  to 
the  god  of  his  idolatry,  strives  to  save  himself  by  betray- 
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ing  liis  leader.      Tlio  same  law  which  makes  an  apple  fall    cir\r. 

I  \\XIV 

to  the  ground  regulates  the  planets  in  tlic'ir  course. 

rrhe  second  moral  principle,  not  less  universal,  alike  in 

individuals  and  nations,  than  the  first,  is  open  to  the  dailv  A.,. u-, •,-.,.! 
.  ...  11     •     i  •  i  "i  '"- '  :"c ' ' " 

observation   ot  everv  one,  equally  in  Jus  own  breast  and  virtue. 

the  conduct  of  others.  Everv  one  has  felt  in  his  own 
experience,  however  little  lie  niav  have  practised  it — 
every  teacher  of  youth  has  ascertained  by  observation— 
everv  moralist  from  the  beginning  of  time  has  enforced 
the  remark  as  the  last  conclusion  of  wisdom — that  the 
path  of  virtue  is  rough  and  thorny  at  the  outset ;  that 
habits  of  industry  and  self-denial  are  to  be  gained  only 
bv  exertion  ;  that  the  ascent  is  rugged,  the  path  steep,  but 
that  the  difficulty  diminishes  as  the  effort  is  continued ; 
and  that,  when  the  ''summit  is  reached,  the  heaven  is 
above  vour  head,  and  at  your  feet  the  kingdom  of  Cash- 
mere." And  such  is  the  effect  of  elfort  strenuously 
made  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  it  purifies  itself  as  it 
advances,  and  progressively  casts  off  the  intermixture  of 
worldly  passion,  which  often  sullied  the  purity  of  its 
motives  in  the  outset,  Hence  the  constant  elevation  often 
observed  in  the  character  of  good  men  as  they  advance  in 
life,  till  at  its  close  they  almost  seem  to  have  lost  every 
stain  of  human  corruption,  and  to  be  translated,  rather 
than  raised,  bv  death  to  immortality.  It  is  in  this  moral 
law  that  the  antagonist  principle  of  social  as  well  as  in- 
dividual evil  is  to  be  found,  and  it  was  by  its  operation 
upon  successive  nations  that  the  dreadful  nightmare  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  thrown  off  the  world.  Many 
selfish  desires,  much  corrupt  ambition,  great  moral  weak- 
ness, numerous  political  sins,  stained  the  first  efforts  of 
the  coalition,  and  in  them  at  that  period  England  had 
her  full  share.  For  these  sins  they  suffered  and  are 
suffering ;  and  the  punishment  of  Great  "Britain  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  national  debt  endures" — of  Russia 
and  Prussia  as  long  as  Poland  festers,  a  thorn  of  wcak- 

*   If  England  had  acted  in  the  outset  of  the  war  as  she  did  at  the  close, 
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CHAP,    ness,  in  their  sides.     But  how  unworthy  soever  its  chain- 

LXXXIX 

-  pious  at  first  may  have  been,  the  cause  for  which  they 
-11  contended  was  a  noble  one.  It  was  that  of  religion, 
fidelity,  and  freedom ;  and,  as  the  contest  rolled  on,  they 
were  purified  in  the  only  school  of  real  amelioration— 
the  school  of  suffering.  Gradually  the  baser  elements 
were  washed  out  of  the  confederacy ;  the  nations,  after  long 
agony,  came  comparatively  pure  out  of  the  furnace.  At 
last,  instead  of  the  selfishness  and  rapacity  of  17.94,  were 
exhibited  the  constancy  of  Saragossa,  the  devotion  of 
Aspern,  the  heroism  of  the  Tyrol,  the  resurrection  of 
Prussia;  and  the  war,  which  had  commenced  with  the 
partition  of  Poland  and  the  attempted  partition  of  France, 
terminated  with  the  flames  of  Moscow  and  the  pardon  of 
Paris. 

Is,  then,  the  cause  of  freedom  utterly  hopeless1?  docs 
HOW  aionc  agitation  necessarily  lead  to  rebellion,  rebellion  to  revo- 
liownwani  lution "?  and  must  the  prophetic  eye  of  wisdom  ever  anti- 
c  cipate  in  the  infant  struggles  of  liberty  the  bloodshed  of 
Robespierre,  the  carnage  of  Xapoleon,  the  treachery  of 
Fontainebleau  1  No.  It  is  not  the  career  of  freedom,  it 
is  the  career  of  sin  which  leads,  and  ever  will  lead,  to 
such  results.  It  is  in  the  disregard  of  moral  obligation 
when  done  with  beneficent  intentions  ;  in  the  fatal 
maxim,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means  ;  in  the  obli- 
vion of  the  divine  precept,  that  "  evil  is  not  to  be  done 
that  good  may  come  of  it ; "  and  not  in  anv  fatality  con- 
nected with  revolutions,  that  the  real  cause  of  this  deplor- 
able downward  progress  is  to  be  found.  And  if  the 
supporters  of  freedom  would  avoid  this  otherwise  inevit- 
able retribution  ;  if  they  would  escape  being  led  on  from 
desire  to  desire,  from  acquisition  to  acquisition,  from 
passion  to  passion,  from  crime  to  crime,  till  a  Moscow 
retreat  drowns  their  hopes  in  blood,  or  a  treachery  of 
Fontainebleau  for  ever  disgraces  them  in  the  eyes  of  man- 

ccn  t '-miniated  in  17H3,  and  £Ciiii.iiuO,UOO  saved  fn.ni 
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kind  —  they  must   resolutely  in  the  outset  withstand  the     ''MAP. 
t(Miij)tor,  and  avoid  all  measures,  whatever  their  apparent 


expedience  may  be,  which  are  not  evidently  based  on 
immutable  justice.  If  this,  the  onlv  compass  in  the  dark 
night  of  revolution,  is  not  steadily  observed  ;  if  property 
is  ever  taken  without  compensation  being  given  ;  or 
blood  shed  without  the  commission  of  crimes  to  which 
that  penalty  is  by  law  attached  :  or  institutions  uprooted, 
sanctioned  bv  the  experience  of  ages,  when  their  modifi- 
cation was  practicable  ;  if,  in  short,  the  principle  is  acted 
on,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means,  unbounded 
national  calamities  arc  at  hand,  and  the  very  objects  for 
which  these  sins  are  committed  will  be  for  ever  lost. 

\\  hat  are  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  philo- 
sophic statesman  in  the  attempt  to  construct  the  fabric  of  is  a  iv,-<- 
constitutional  freedom  in  France  '(  They  are,  that  the  p.Uii.ie 
national  morality  lias  been  destroyed  in  the  citizens  of 
towns,  in  whose  hands  alone  political  power  is  vested  : 
that  there  is  no  moral  strength  or  political  energy  in  the 
country  :  that  no  great  proprietors  exist  to  steady  or  direct 
general  opinion,  or  counterbalance  cither  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  executive  or  the  madness  of  the  people  :  that 
France  has  fallen  under  a  subjection  to  Paris,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  European  history  :  that 
the  Pnetorian  guards  of  the  capital  rule  the  state  :  that 
nearly  six  millions  of  separate  proprietors,  the  great 
majority  at  the  plough,  can  achieve  no  more  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  than  an  army  of  privates  without  officers  :  that 
commercial  opulence  and  habits  of  sober  judgment  have 
been  destroyed,  never  to  revive  :  that  a  thirst  for  excite- 
ment everywhere  prevails,  and  general  selfishness  disgraces 
the  nation  :  that  religion  has  never  resumed  its  sway  over 
the  influential  classes  :  that  rank  has  ceased  to  bo  here- 
ditary, and,  having  become  the  appanage  of  office  only,  is 
a  virtual  addition  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  :  and 
that  the  general  depravity  renders  indispensable  a  power- 
ful centralised  and  military  government,  In  what  respect 
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CHAP,    docs  this  state  of  tilings  differ  from  the  institutions  of 
IX'.  China  or  the  Byzantine  empire  \     "  The  Romans,"  says 
1814t     Gibbon,  "  aspired  to  be  equal :  they  were  levelled  by  the 
equality  of  Asiatic  servitude." 

And  yet,  what  arc  all  these  fatal  peculiarities  in  the 
Reasons  present  political  and  social  condition  of  France,  but  the 
prcveLIT1  effects  of  the  very  revolutionary  measures  which  were  the 
object  of  such  unanimous  support  and  enthusiasm  at  its 
commencement  \  This  was  the  expedience  for  which  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  were  committed  !  For  this  it 
was  that  they  massacred  the  king,  guillotined  the  nobles, 
annihilated  the  church,  confiscated  the  estates,  rendered 
bankrupt  the  nation,  denied  the  Almighty  ! — to  exchange 
European  for  Asiatic  civilisation ;  to  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  freedom  by  crushing  its  strongest  supports  ;  and, 
by  weakening  the  restraints  of  virtue,  render  unavoidable 
the  fetters  of  force  !  Truly  their  sin  has  recoiled  upon 
them  ;  they  have  indeed  received  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Mr  Burke  long  ago  said,  "that  without  a  com- 
plete and  entire  restitution  of  the  confiscated  property, 
liberty  could  never  be  re-established  in  France."  And 
the  justice  of  the  observation  is  now  apparent,  for  by  it 
alone  could  the  elements  and  bulwarks  of  freedom  be 
restored.  But  restitution,  it  will  be  said,  is  now  impos- 
sible; the  interests  of  the  new  proprietors  are  too  im- 
mense, their  political  power  too  great ;  the  Restoration 
was  based  on  their  protection,  and  they  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with.  Very  possibly  it  is  so,  but  that  Mill  not  alter 

•/        JL  t/ 

the  hnvs  of  nature.  If  reparation  lias  become  impossible, 
LtETitimTiox  must  be  endured ;  and  that  retribution, 
as  the  necessary  result  of  the  crimes  of  which  it  is  the 
punishment,  is  the  doom  of  Oriental  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XC. 


AMIiKlcA        ITS    1MIYSIC.M,.    M<ii:.\l.,     AND    1'OUTK  A  I. 
CIKCUMSTANCKS. 


I:-'  the  friends  of  freedom  are  often  led  to  despair  of    (HAP. 

X  ( '. 

its  fortunes  amidst  the  dense  population,  aired  inonar-  - 
ehies,  and  corrupted  passions  of  the  Old  World,  the  aurora 
appears  to  rise  in  a  purer  skv  and  with  brighter  colours  V 
in  the  other  hemisphere.  Jn  those  immense  regions  m 
which  the  genius  of  Columbus  first  laid  open  to  European  1' 
enterprise,  where  vice  had  not  yet  spread  its  snares  nor 
wealth  its  seductions,  the  free  spirit  and  persevering 
industry  of  England  have  penetrated  a  yet  untrodden 
continent,  and  laid  in  the  wilderness  the  foundations  of 
a  vaster  monument  of  civilisation  than  has  ever  yet  been 
raised  bv  the  efforts  of  man.  Xor  has  the  hand  of 
nature  been  wanting  to  prepare  a  fitting  receptacle  for 
the  august  structure.  Far  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave, 
amidst  forests  trodden  only  by  the  foot  of  the  savage, 
her  creative  powers  have  been,  unknown  to  us,  in  cease- 
less activity  :  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Far  "West,  the 
garden  of  the  human  race  has  been  for  ages  in  prepara- 
tion :  and  amidst  the  omvard  and  expanding  energies  of 
the  Old  AVorld,  her  prophetic  hand  had  silently  pre- 
pared, in  the  solitude  of  the  Xcw,  unbounded  resources 
for  the  future  increase  of  man. 

There    is    a    part   of   the  Xcw  AVorld   where    nature 
appears  clothed  with   the  brilliant  colours,  and   decked 
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CHAP,    out  in  the  gorgeous  array  of  the  tropics.     In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  water  reveals 


"*2>  to  the  astonished  mariner  the  magnitude  of  its  abysses, 
r.nriiantmir  and  discloses,  even  at  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  the 
}\JeCst  Indian  gigantic  vegetation  which,  so  far  beneath  the  surface,  is 
ails'  drawn  forth  by  the  attraction  of  a  vertical  sun.  In  the 
midst  of  these  glassy  waves,  rarely  disturbed  by  a  ruder 
breath  than  the  zephyrs  of  spring,  an  archipelago  of  per- 
fumed islands  is  placed,  which  repose  like  baskets  of  flowers 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  ocean.  Everything  in  those 
enchanted  abodes  appears  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
wants  and  enjoyments  of  man.  Nature  has  superseded 
the  ordinary  necessity  for  labour.  The  verdure  of  the 
groves,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms, 
derive  additional  vividness  from  the  transparent  purity 
of  the  air  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the  heavens.  Many 
of  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruits,  which  descend  by  their 
own  weight  to  invite  the  indolent  hand  of  the  gatherer, 
and  are  perpetually  renewed  under  the  influence  of  an 
ever-balmy  air.  Others,  which  yield  no  nourishment, 
fascinate  the  eve  bv  the  luxuriant  variety  of  their  form 

9t  V  *J 

or  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Amidst  a 
forest  of  perfumed  citron-trees,  spreading  bananas,  grace- 
ful palms,  wild  figs,  round-leaved  myrtles,  fragrant  acacias, 
and  gigantic  arbutuses,  arc  to  be  seen  every  variety  of 
creepers,  with  scarlet  or  purple  blossoms,  which  entwine 
themselves  round  the  stems,  and  hang  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree.1 

The  trees  are  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  northern 
climes.  The  luxuriant  vines,  as  they  clamber  up  the 
loftiest  cedars,  form  graceful  inverted  arches  of  vege- 
tation :  grapes  are  so  plenty  upon  every  shrub,  that  the 
surge  of  the  ocean,  as  it  lazily  rolls  in  upon  the  shore 
with  the  quiet  winds  of  summer,  dashes  its  sprav  upon 
the  clusters  ;  and  natural  arbours  form  an  impervious 
shade,  which  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  of  July  can  penetrate. 
Cotton,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  UTOWS  in  wild 
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luxuriance;  the  potato  and  banana  yield  an  overflowing  CUM-. 
supply  of  food  :  fruits  of  too  tempting  sweetness  present 
themselves  to  the  hand.  Innumerable  birds,  with  varied 
and  splendid  plumage,  nestle  in  sliadv  retreats,  when,1 
thev  are  sheltered  from  tin'  scorching  heats  of  summer. 
Tainted  varieties  of  parrots  and  woodpeckers  glitter  amidst 
the  verdure  of  the  groves,  and  humming-birds  rove  from 
llower  to  llower,  resembling  "  the  animated  particles  of  a 
rainbow."  The  scarlet  flamingoes,  seen  through  an  open- 
ing of  the  forest  in  a  distant  savannah,  appear  the  mimic 
arrav  of  fairy  armies  :  the  fragrance1  of  the  woods,  the 
odour  of  the  flowers,  load  everv  bree/e.  These  charms 
broke  on  Columbus  and  his  followers  like  Klvsium  :  "  One 
could  live  here,"  said  he,  "  for  ever.''  Is  this  the  terrestrial 
paradise  which  nature  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  designed  Bru'n,  xi. 

-which  it  appeared  to  its  heroic  discoverer?  Jt  is  the  'i'!,',.' '[.  ':',:>,. 
land  of  shivery  and  of  pestilence  ;  where  indolence  dis-  }^(""!"1Z' 
solves  the  manlv  character,  and  stripes  can  alone  rouse '.ll's  A:!'il; 

IL'S,    1.    li''.'». 

the   languid  arm;   where   "death  bestrides  the   evening  Irving  ;v 
gale,"  and   the  yielding   breath   inhales   poison  with  its  •>>;.>.  2:1.' 
delight  ;   where  the  iron  race  of  Japhet  itself  seems  melt- 1-2." " 
ing  away  under  the  prodigality  of  the  gifts  of  nature.1 

There  is  a  land,  in  the  same  hemisphere,  of  another 
character.  Washed  bv  the  waves  of  a  dark  and  stormy  ci 
ocean,  granite  rocks  and  sandv  promontories  constitute  ,' 
its  sea-front,  and  a  sterile  inhospitable  tract,  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  and  eleven  hun- 
dred long,  presents  itself  to  the  labours  of  the  colonist. 
It  was  there  that  the  British  exiles  first  set  their  feet, 
and  sought  amidst  hardship  and  suffering  that  freedom 
of  which  England  had  become  unworthv.  Dark  and 
melancholy  woods  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
panse :  the  fir,  the  beech,  the  laurel,  and  the  wild  olive, 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  on  the  sea-coast  :  but  in  such  pro- 
fusion do  thev  grow,  and  so  strongly  do  thev  characterise 
the  countrv,  that  even  now.  after  two  hundred  years  of 

laborious  industry  have  been  employed  in  fellinir  them, 
»  L     * 
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CHAP,    the  spaces  cleared  by  man  appear  but  as  spots  amidst  the 
gloomy  immensity  of  the  primitive  forest.    Farther  inland, 


181'2-  the  shapeless  swell  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  rises  to 
separate  the  sea-coast  from  the  vast  plains  in  the  interior; 
the  forests  become  loftier,  and  are  composed  of  noble 
trees,  sown  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  every  variety,  from 
the  stunted  pine  which  strikes  its  roots  into  the  ices  of 
the  arctic  circle,  to  the  majestic  palm,  the  spreading  plane- 
tree,  the  graceful  poplar,  and  verdant  evergreen  oak,  which 
overshadow  the  marshes  of  the  Floridas  and  Carolinas. 
Inexpressible  is  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which  nature 
exhibits  in  the  highlands  which  lie  around  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  vales  are  there  encircled  by 
blue  hills  rising  above  hills,  of  which  the  lofty  peaks  kindle 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  while  their  overshadowing 
mass  intercepts  his  noontide  beams.  Lower  down,  the 
slopes  are  covered  with  magnolias ;  flowering  forest-trees, 
decorated  with  roving  climbers  in  snow-white  cascades, 
glitter  on  the  hill-sides  ;  the  rivers,  clear  and  shallow, 
rush  through  the  narrow  vales  amidst  thickets  of  rhodo- 
dendron and  blooming  azalia.  The  fertile  soil  teems 
witli  luxuriant  herbage,  on  which  vast  herds  of  deer 
browse  ;  the  vivifying  breeze  is  laden  with  fragrance  ; 

1  Malte  j      c,  c 

isrun,  xi.     daybreak  is  ever  welcomed  by  the  carol  of  birds.     Such 

1S4,  lli."i.  J  .  *   t 

Bail;,  879,  arc  the  enchanting  features  which  nature  presents  in  the 
i.  .34.  Ball-  highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  ;  the  most 
24(5!' '"'     picturesque  and  salubrious  region    to   the   east    of   the 
Mississippi.1 

The  ceaseless  activity  of  nature  is  seen,  M'ithout  intcr- 

Pnxi'i'-'i.ms   mission,  throughout  these  pathless  solitudes  :    the  great 

natureJiu  us  W01'^  °f  creation  is  everywhere  followed  by  destruction, 

fort-Ms.        |-]iat  of  destruction  by  creation.     Generations  of  trees  are 

perpetually  decaying,  but  fresh  generations  ever  force  their 

way  up  among  the  fallen  stems;  luxuriant  creepers  cover 

with  their  leaves  alike  the  expiring  and  the  reviving  race; 

the   frequent    rains   which   almost    everywhere    stagnate 

amidst  the  thickets,  attracted  by  this  prodigious  expanse 
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of  shaded  and  humid  surface,  at  once  hasten  decay  and  cn\p. 
vivify  vegetation  :  prolific  animal  life  teems  in  the  leai'v 
coverts  \vhich  are  found  amidst  tliesc  fallen  patriarchs  ;  ]xl~ 
and  the  incessant  "war  of  the  stronger  with  the  weaker, 
strews  the  earth  alike  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
The  profound  silence  of  these  forests  is  occasionally  in- 
terrupted alone  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  the  breaking  of  a 
branch,  the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  the  roar  of  a  cataract, 
or  the  whistling  of  the  winds.  It  is  the  land  of  health, 
of  industry,  and  of  freedom ;  of  ardent  Y.QH],  and  dauntless 
energy,  and  great  aspiration.  In  those  forests  a  virgin 
mould  is  formed;  in  those  wilds  the  foundations  of  human 
increase  are  laid  :  no  gardener  could  mingle  the  elements,  T 
of  rural  wealth  like  the  contending  life  and  deatli  of  the  v' 

M;il 

forest;   and  out  of  the  decayed  remnants  of  thousands  ofy-^' 
years  are  extracted  the  sustenance,  the  life,  the  power  of  fi7:»,  :'-"• 
civilised  man.1 

The  vast  forests  of  this  primeval  continent  have  been 
thus  described  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  whose  pictorial  Cooper's 
eve  and  graphic  powers  almost  bring  the  realities  he  has  If  U^-'A'!!" 
witnessed  before  our  eyes  : — "The  American  forest  exhi- rk 
bits  in  the  highest  degree  the  grandeur  of  repose.  As 
nature  never  does  violence  to  her  own  laws,  the  soil 
throws  out  the  plant  it  is  best  qualified  to  support,  and 
the  eve  is  not  often  disappointed  by  a  sickly  vegetation. 
There  is  a  generous  emulation  in  the  trees,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  among  others  of  different  families,  when  left 
to  pursue  their  quiet  existence  in  the  solitude  of  the 
fields.  Each  struggles  towards  the  light;  and  an  equality 
in  bulk  and  similarity  in  form  are  thus  produced,  which 
scarce  belong  to  their  distinctive  characters.  The  effect 
may  easily  be  imagined.  The  vaulted  arches  beneath 
arc  filled  with  thousands  of  high  unbroken  columns, 
which  sustain  one  vast  and  trembling  canopy  of  leaves. 
A  pleasing  gloom  and  an  imposing  silence  have  their 
interminable  reiim  below,  an  outer  and  a  different  atmo- 

o  •* 

sphere  seeming  to  rest  on  the  cloud  of  foliage.     "While 
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CHAP,   tlic  light  plavs  on  tlic  varying  surface  of  the  tree-tops,  a 

xc  *  ^ 

_J L_  sombre  hue  colours  the  earth.     Dead   and  moss-grown 


logs,  mounds  covered  with  decomposed  vegetable  sur- 
faces, the  graves  of  long-past  generations  of  trees,  cavities 
left  by  the  fall  of  a  long  uprooted  trunk,  dark  fungi  that 
flourish  about  the  decayed  roots  of  those  about  to  loose 
their  hold,  with  a  few  slender  and  delicate  plants  of 
minor  growth,  and  which  flourish  in  the  shade,  form  the 
principal  features  of  the  scene  beneath.  In  the  midst 
of  this  gloomy  solitude,  the  foot  of  man  is  rarely  heard. 
An  occasional  glimpse  of  the  bounding  deer  or  trotting 
moose,  is  almost  the  only  interruption  on  the  earth 
itself;  while  the  heavy  bear  or  the  leaping  panther  is 
occasionally  met,  seated  on  the  branches  of  some  vener- 
able tree.  There  are  moments,  too,  when  troops  of 
hungry  wolves  arc  encountered  on  the  trail  of  the  deer ; 
but  these  are  rather  an  exception  to  the  stillness  of  the 
place,  than  accessories  that  should  properly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  picture.  Even  the  birds  are  in  general 
mute;  or,  when  they  do  break  the  silence,  it  is  in  dis- 
cordant notes  that  suit  their  wild  abode.  The  wilder- 
ness in  the  midst  of  many  successive  changes  is  always 
1  Cooper,  in  sustained  at  the  point  nearest  to  perfection:  since  the 
chap.  6.  '  alterations  are  so  few  and  gradual  as  never  to  innovate 
on  its  general  character."1 

The   United   States  of  Xorth    America  extend  from 
Geo-r'aphi-  70°  to  127°  west  longitude,  and  from  25°  to  52°  north 
o'r tiieV Unit- latitude.     They  embrace  in  the  territories  of  the  separate 
tcs'    States  1,5:5."), 000  square  geographical  miles,  or  about  ten 
times  the  area  of  France,  which  contains  150,000;  and 
seventeen  times  that  of  the  British  islands,  which  amount 
to  91,000;  besides  about  500,000  more  in  the  unappro- 
priated western  wilds  not  yet  allotted  to  any  separate 
State— in  all,  2, 070', 400  square  miles,  or  1,:528,8.<H;,000 
acres,  upwards  of  twenty  times  the  area  of  the  British 
islands.*     This  immense   territory   is  portioned    out    by 

"•;  The  total  territory  of  tl.u  United  State;*,  including  tin:  1'loridas,  is,  accord- 
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nature  into  three  great  divisions,  of  which  not  a  third  lias  CHAP. 
vet  heard  the  hatchet  of  civilised  man,  l>v  the  two  great  . 
chains  of  mountains  which,  running  from  north  to  south, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  adjacent  oceans,  separate  the  con- 
tinent of  .North  America,  as  it  were,  into  a  centre  and 
two  Minus.  These  chains  are  the  Alleghanv  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  former,  gradually  rising  from 
the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  and  stretching  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Florida, 
a  distance  of  above  fourteen  hundred  miles,  divides  the 
sea-coast,  which  first  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Euro- 
pean settlers,  from  the  vast  alluvial  plains  of  Central 
America.  The  space  between  it  and  the  sea  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  and  does  not  embrace  above  L'00,000 
square  miles.  It  is  beyond  the  Allcghanics,  a  compara- 
tively low  and  shapeless  range,  seldom  rising  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  that  the  garden  of  the  -world  is  to 
be  found.  In  the  immense  basins  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  to  which  the  waters  descend 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  east, 
and  the  vast  piles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
are  contained  above  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  hardly 
a  hill  or  a  rock  to  interrupt  the  expanse.  Of  this  pro- 
digious space,  above  six  times  the  whole  area  of  France, 
and  fully  eleven  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  two-thirds, 
being  that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Alleghanv  range,  is 
composed  of  the  richest  soil,  in  great  part  alluvial,  in 
others  covered  with  the  virgin  spoils  of  decayed  forest,. 

L  J  Btiloi,  P. 

vegetation  during  several  thousand  years.  The  remain-  •''•>'<•  -M:i 
ing  third  stretches,  by  a  gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  i-",,  -W 
slope,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.1 

Nature  exhibits  a  character  so  different  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Mississippi,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 

ing  to  Malte  ISnni,  about  o,00n.00o  .-quarc  geographical  miles;  l>tit  that  include.-; 
the  portion  covered  by  water,  which  is  a  fifteenth  <>f  tin-  whole,  and  the  desert 
tracts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. -  -M.\.i.Ti:  P.itr.v,  xi.  1>,1.  The  P>ritish  islands, 
including  Ireland,  contain  IM.nnQ  square  geographical  miles,  or  nearly  li'J.OOU 
English  square  miles. 
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CHAP,    to  believe  they  belong  to  the  same  part  of  the  world. 
'      On  the  western  bank  vast  savannahs  stretch  as  far  as  the 


isi2.  c^e  can  rcac]1 .  their  undulations  of  verdure,  like  the 
The  Prairies  waves  of  the  ocean,  blend  in  the  distance  with  the  blue 
Mountains,  of  heaven.  Gradually  as  it  approaches  the  stupendous 
barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  character  of  nature 
changes.  Charming  savannahs,  over  which  innumerable 
herds  of  buffaloes  range  at  pleasure,  first  break  the  dark 
uniformity  of  the  forest;  wider  and  more  open  prairies 
next  succeed  over  which  the  trees  are  loosely  sprinkled, 
and  sometimes  attain  a  prodigious  size  :  naked  and 
dreary  plains  arc  then  to  be  traversed,  in  which  a  thou- 
sand rills  meander,  with  imperceptible  flow,  towards  the 
great  river  in  the  east,  almost  concealed  amidst  gigantic 
reeds  and  lofty  grass  which  fringe  their  banks ;  until  at 
length  the  vast  and  snowy  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
rising  in  unapproachable  grandeur  to  the  height  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  thousand,  sometimes  twenty  thousand 
feet,  presents  apparently  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
adventurous  steps  of  man.  Yet  even  these,  the  Andes  of 
Northern  America,  which  traverse  its  whole  extent  from 
Icy  Cape  to  the  Isthmus  of  ]Jaricn,  do  not  bound  the 
natural  capabilities  of  its  territory.  On  their  western 
slopes  another  more  broken  plain,  furrowed  by  innumer- 
able ravines,  is  to  be  seen,  descending  rapidly  towards 

1  p.  11  •   0"r 

IKW,  ioii '  the  Pacific,  which  embraces  three  hundred  thousand 
^"r!1 '  M:iitc  square  miles.  Its  numerous  and  rapid  streams  give  it 
5^J;%i5  an  inexhaustible  command  of  water-power ;  its  rivers, 
American  stored  with  fish  and  in  irrcat  part  navigable,  present  vast 

Au;is,  .No.  ~ 

.  resources  for  the  use  of  man:  its  boundless  forests  and 
rich  veins  of  mineral  wealth  point  it  out  as  the  future 
abode  of  manufacturing  greatness.1 

On    the    opposite,   or  eastern   bank,    a  very   different 
(.'hiirurt.T  of  scene  in  general  presents  itself.     Every  object  in  nature 
i.'u.iVot'i'i".  is  there  new  and  wonderful.      Loud  and  frequent  thun- 
l"'1'1"'  derstorms    attest    the  electricity   with  which   the  atmo- 
sphere is  charged,  and  refresh  the  earth  when  parched  by 
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the  droughts  of  summer.  Life  everywhere  abounds  ;  niAi-. 
the  woods,  the  savannahs,  the  morasses  teem  with  exist-  __J 
ence.  Hanging  over  the  watery  current,  grouped  on  the 
rocks  and  eminences  on  its  banks,  clustering  in  every 
vallev,  lives  of  all  sorts,  colours,  and  perfumes,  grow  up 
together  in  wild  profusion,  and  reach  a  height  which  the 
aching  eve  can  hardly  measure.  AVild  vines,  bignonias, 
and  other  creepers,  generally  adorned  by  the  most  splen- 
did blossoms,  creep  up  to  their  very  summits;  and, 
stretching  from  one  to  another,  form,  as  in  the  Campagna 
of  Naples,  arches  of  vegetation  at  the  height  of  a  hundred 
and  iiftv  feet  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  spreading 
their  tendrils  out  from  the  trees,  these  adventurous 
creepers  stretch  across  rivers,  over  which  tliev  throw 
aerial  bridges  of  (lowers.  From  the  midst  of  this  verdant 
wilderness,  the  magnolia  rears  his  motionless  cone,  sur- , 

]  Bancroft, 

mounted  by  large  white  roses.      lie  has  no  rival  but  the  i--:';'>-  ('li:i- 
palm-tree,  which,  at  his  side,  waves  to  every  breeze  his  ia,  -i. 
graceful  fan  of  verdure.1 

If  silence,  interrupted  only  by  casual  sounds,  reigns  in 
the  vast  savannahs  on  the  western,  a  very  chorus  arises  iv. 
from  the  woods  on  the  eastern  bank.     A  multitude  of  a!,'! 
living  animals,  of  all  sorts,  there  attest  the  prodigality  The 
with  which  life  has  been  spread  in  the  wilderness  bv  thcMe 

i  •/ 

hand  of  the  Creator.  Everything  has  been  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Forests  majestic  in  their  growth,  and 
free  from  underwood,  spread  over  the  plains  in  boundless 
magnificence;  the  purling  streams  and  frequent  rivers 
flowing  between  alluvial  banks,  quicken  the  ever-pregnant 
soil  into  unwearied  fertility ;  the  strangest  and  most 
beautiful  flowers  grow  familiarly  in  the  fields;  the  woods 
arc  replenished  with  fragrance;  the  birds,  with  their  gay 
plumage  and  varied  melodies,  inspire  delight.  The  hum- 
ming-bird, so  brilliant  in  its  plumage,  so  quick  in  its 
motions,  so  unfearful  of  man,  rebounds  from  the  blossoms 
like  a  bee  gathering  honey.  Myriads  of  pigeons  often 
darken  the  air  with  their  flocks.  Bears  of  Inure  size, 
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CHAP,  often  reeling  from  the  intoxication  of  the  wild  crapes,  of 
which  they  are  passionately  fond,  cling  to  the  branches  ; 
black  squirrels  sport  in  the  recesses  of  the  foliage  ; 
mocking-birds  and  Virginian  pigeons  alight  on  turf  made 
red  by  strawberries  ;  parrots,  resplendent  with  green  and 
red,  creep  around  the  tops  of  the  cypresses;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  jessamine  of  the  Floridas,  the  deadly  sound 
of  the  rattlesnake  is  heard.  The  noise  which  these  in- 
numerable tribes  of  animals  make,  is  so  prodigious  as  to 
exceed  anything  ever  heard  in  the  abodes  of  civilised 
man.  The  roaring  of  beasts  of  prey,  the  bellowing  of 
buffaloes,  the  cooing  of  birds,  the  hissing  of  serpents,  the 
din  of  parrots,  is  all  heard  at  once,  without  any  one 
apparently  being  disquieted  by  the  others.  And,  when 
wafte(l  by  the  breeze  from  a  little  distance,  it  produces  a 


<Kuv.  x  .5.  dull  incessant  roar,  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  cataract, 

Bancroft,  i. 

which   harmonises   singularly   with  the  deep  solitude  of 
these  untrodden  forests.1 

These  are  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  tcrri- 
tory  of  the  United  States  ;  but  they  do  not  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  immense  continent  of  North  America. 
MEXICO  on  the  south,  and  the  British  provinces  on  the 
north,  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  mighty 
empires,  and  are  destined  to  open  their  capacious  arms 
for  ages  to  come,  to  receive  the  overflowing  population  of 
the  Old  World.  The  former  of  these  has  been  already 
described  in  treating  of  Spanish  America,  to  which  divi- 
sion  of  the  New  World  it  properly  belongs.2  CANADA, 
and  the  other  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
though  apparently  blessed  with  fewer  physical  advan- 
tages, contain  a  noble  race,  and  arc  evidently  reserved 
for  a  lofty  destination.  Everything  there  is  in  proper 
keeping  for  the  development  of  the  combined  physical 
and  mental  energies  of  man.  There  are  to  be  found,  at 
once,  the  hardihood  of  character  which  conquers  difficulty, 
the  severity  of  climate  which  stimulates  exertion,  the 
natural  advantages  which  reward  enterprise.  Nature  has 
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marked  out  this  coiuitrv  for  exalted  destinies  ;    for  if  she     CIIAI*. 
lias    not    given   it   the    virgin   mould   of  the    ba>in   of  the   _ 
Missouri,  or   the  giant  vegetation  and   prolific  sun   of  the 
tropics,  she  has  bestowed   upon  it   a    vast  chain  of  inland 
lakes,  \vhich    lit  it  one   day  to  become  the  great   channel  '  M;ihe 
of  commerce  between  Lurope  and  the  interior  of  America  i:;:<,  ui. 
and  eastern  parts  of  Asia.1 

The   river  St    Lawrence,    fed    bv  the   immense   inland 

i  •' 
seas  which  separate   Canada  from   the   Cnited   States,  is  v^t  iiihm.i 

the  great  commercial  arterv  of  North  America.  J)e-  u'l.V.ui"" 
seending  from  the  distant  sources  of  the  Kaministiquia  ''' 
and  St  Louis,  it  traverses  the  solitarv  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  opens  into  the  boundless  expanse 
of  Lake  Superior,  and,  after  being  swelled  bv  the  tribu- 
tary volumes  of  the  Michigan  and  Huron  waves,  again 
contracts  into  the  river  and  lake  of  St  (Jlair  ;  a  second 
time  expands  into  the  broad  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  from 
whence  it  is  precipitated  by  the  sublime  cataract  of  Nia- 
gara into  "  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake/'  and,  again 
contracting,  finds  its  wav  to  the  sea  by  the  magnificent 
estuarv  of  the  St  Lawrence,  through  the  wooded  intri- 
cacies of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Nor  arc  the  means  of 
water  navigation  wanting  on  the  other  side  of  this  mar- 
vellous series  of  inland  seas.  The  Kockv  Mountains, 
sunk  there  to  live  or  six  thousand  feet  in  height,  contain 
valleys  capable  of  being  opened  to  artificial  navigation  by 
human  enterprise  :  no  considerable  elevation  requires  to 
be  surmounted  in  making  the  passage  from  the  distant 
sources  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  mountain  feeders  of 
the  Columbia  ;  the  rapid  declivitv  of  the  range  on  the 
western  side  soon  renders  the  latter  river  navigable,  and 
a  deep  channel  and  swelling  stream  soon  conduct  the 
navigator  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  As  clear! v  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  let  in  bv  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 

•  Multc 

to   form    the    main   channel   of   communication    and    the  Bum,  \i. 
great  arterv  of  life  to  the  Old  AVorld,  so  surely  were  the  u"iibi,i^o. 
vast  lakes  of  Canada  spread  in  the  wilderness  of  the  New,2 
VOL.  xin.  s 
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CHAP,    to   penetrate   the  mighty  continent,   and  carry  into  its 
remotest  recesses  the  light  of  European  knowledge  and 


1812-     the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisation. 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in 
Superficial  Xoith  America  is  prodigious,  and  greatly  exceeds  that 
probable"1  wliicli  is  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  United  States  ;  it 
of'clnadT  amounts  to  above  four  millions  of  square  geographical 
miles,  or  nearly  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
surface  of  the  globe.'""  Probably  seven-eighths  of  this 
immense  surface  are  doomed  to  eternal  sterility  from  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  climate,  which  yields  only  a 
scanty  herbage  to  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and  the  musk  ox ; 
but  the  two  Canadas  alone  contain  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  of  which  ninety-five  thousand  are  in 
the  upper  and  richer  province  ;  and,  altogether,  there  are 
probably  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  in  the  British  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  being  nearlv  seven  times 
the  superficies  of  the  whole  British  islands,  if  the  wastes 
of  Scotland,  hardly  less  sterile  than  the  Polar  snows,  are 
deducted.  Of  this  arable  surface,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  a 
fourth,  has  been  surveyed,  or  is  under  cultivation.  The 
climate  is  various,  being  much,  milder  in  the  upper  or 
more  southerly  province  of  Canada,  than  in  the  lower  ; 
but  in  both  it  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  sur- 
prisingly warm  in  summer.  In  the  lower  province,  the 
thermometer  lias  been  known  to  stand,  in  July  and 
August,  at  !)oc  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently from  80  to  .90'";  while  in  winter  it  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  -U)  below  zero,  so  as  to  freeze  mercury.1  But, 
notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  range  of  temperature, 
the  climate  is  not  only  eminently  favourable  to  the  health 

*  The  exact  amount  is  4,109,(;:'50  square  geographical  miles.     The  terrestrial 

globe  embraces  about  :j7,uuu;ii(iu M.\m-:  JJi:r.\,  xi.  17'.'.      lies  ides  this  laud 

surface,   British   Xorth  America  contains   ],:MU,U<M>  square  miles  of  water.— 
Ibid. 
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of   the   European   race,  but   brings  to  maturity,  in   niaiiv    CUM-. 
places,  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature. 

\  ast   pine   forests,  scantilv  intersected,   in   the  vicinity 

1 1 
only  of  the  great  rivers,  by  execrable  roads,  cover  indeed  \Y-,I;II,[,. 

nine-tenths  of  the  northern  provinces,  as  of  the  corres-  !,',"! i ,','•"" 
ponding  districts  of  Russia  and  Sweden  in  the  Old  World.  ( 
But  thev  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  for  in  them  is  found  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  timber,  the  exportation  of  which  constitutes  the  great 
staple  of  the  countrv,  and  employs  four-fifths  of  the 
twelve  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  which  now 
(IS-I.'M  carry  on  the  trade  between  (ireat  Britain  and  her 
magnificent  Transatlantic  possessions.  Even  in  Lower 
Canada,  however,  when  you  approach  the  basin  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  the  earth  becomes  fruitful,  and  yields  ample 
supplies  for  the  use  of  man.  Grain,  herbage,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  grow  in  abundance  :  the  almost  miraculous 
rapidity  of  spring  compensates  the  long  and  dreary  cold 
of  winter  ;  and  the  fervent  heat  of  summer  brings  all  the 
fruits  of  northern  Europe  to  maturity.  In  the  upper 
province,  the  winter  is  shorter  and  milder,  and  the  ardent 
rays  of  the  summer  sun  so  temper  the  northern  blasts, 
that  the  vine,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the  apricot,  as 
well  as  cherries  and  melons,  ripen  in  the  open  air.  In 
both,  the  same  change  is  now  taking  place  which  has  been 
observed  in  Europe  since  the  dark  masses  of  the  Ilercynian 
Forest  were  felled,  and  its  morasses  drained  by  the 
laborious  arms  of  the  Germans.  The  climate,  every  sea-  I;,^1''^ 
son  becoming  more  mild,  has  undergone  a  chanire  ot  8  or  V1:j-  I ''"'•, 

Aiinalt'S  ilc.1: 

10    on  the  average  of  the  year  since  the  efforts  of  Euro-  Voya^s, 

T        1  1  1      '  '  1  xvi"-    11-1, 

pean  industry  were  first  applied  to  the  cultivation  oi   the  i-Jo. 
territory.1 

Although  the  rivers  in  the  Tinted  States  of  America 
do  not  offer  the  same  marvellous  advantages  lor  foreign  rimm^e 
commerce  which  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  chain  of  inland  l^TnLa 
seas  afford  to  the  activity  of  British  enterprise,  they  are  *' 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  the  immensity  of  their 
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CHAP,    course  and  the  volume  of  their  waters,  and  present  un- 
xc 

bounded  facilities  both  for  the  export  of  the  produce  of 


the  soil,  and  the  marvellous  powers  of  steam  navigation. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Missouri — the  main  branch 
of  the  vast  system  of  rivers  which  drain  the  rich  alluvial 
plain  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
which,  after  a  course  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
in  length,  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  below 
Xew  Orleans.  Already  a  noble  river  when  it  issues  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Far  West  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
its  passage  into  the  plain  is  worthy  of  the  majestic  cha- 
racter of  the  Father  of  waters.  Between  stupendous  walls 
of  rock,  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  three  leagues  in 
length,  whose  overhanging  cliffs  darken  the  awful  passage, 
it  issues  forth  in  a  deep  and  foaming  current  three 
hundred  yards  broad,  and,  soon  swelled  by  other  tribu- 
tary streams,  winds  its  long  and  solitary  way  through 
the  prairies  to  the  falls,  sixty  miles  distant,  which  rival 
Niagara  itself  in  sublimity  and  grandeur.*  The  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Illinois,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Kansas,  the  White  River,  the  Red  River,  the  St 
Peter,  the  Wisconsin,  the  least  of  them  rivalling  the 
Rhine  in  magnitude,  and  some  of  which  have  given 
their  names  to  the  mighty  states  which  already  are 
settled  on  their  shores,  are  but  the  tributaries  of  this 
prodigious  artery.  But  they  are  tributaries  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Ere  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Ohio  join  the  turbid 
waves  of  the  Mississippi,  it  has  already  been  swollen  by 
Brunei,  sixtv  tributary  streams,  any  one  of  which  would  pass  for 
29JJ' 097  a.  great  river  in  Europe.  AVhen  these  two  vast  arteries 
join,  they  are  each  two  miles  broad,  and  they  How  for 
some  miles  in  placid  majesty,  side  by  side,  without  inter- 
mingling their  waters.1  These  various  rivers,  all  of  which 
are  navigable,  each  with  its  own  affiliated  set  of  tributary 
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streams,  several   thousand   in   number,  form  a  vast  cliain    CHAP. 
of  inland   navigation,  all  connected   together,  and  issuing 
into  the  sea    bv  one  channel,  which,  like  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  human    body,  is  destined  to  maintain  an  im- 
mense interior  circulation,  and  convev  life  and  health  to  the 
furthest  extremities  of  the  million  of  square  miles  which 
constitute  the  magnificent  garden  of  North  America. 
If  the   majestic   portals  l>v  which    the   Missouri    issues 

.  T>. 

from  its  icv  cradle  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  one  of  the  TI,,-  uiu 
snhlimest,  the  alluvial  swamps  through  which  it  finds  its  M^ijipi. '" 
wav  to  the  ocean  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  present  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  nature.  There,  one  of  the 
great  formations  of  the  earth  is  actually  going  forward  : 
we  are  carried  hack  to  what  occurred  in  our  own  con- 
tinent before  the  creation  of  man.  Like  all  other  great 
rivers,  the  Missouri,  or  the  Mississippi  as  it  is  there 
called,  does  not  emptv  itself  into  the  sea  in  one  continu- 
ous channel,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  arms  or  mouths, 
which  intersect  in  sluggish  streams  the  vast  alluvial 
delta,  formed  by  the  perpetual  deposit  from  the  immense 
volume  of  waters  which  it  rolls  into  the  ocean.  .Between 
these  mouths  of  the  river  an  immense  surface,  half  land 
half  water,  from  iifty  to  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  and 
three  hundred  in  length,  fringes  the  whole  coast  :  and 
there  the  enormous  mass  of  vegetable  matter  constantly 
brought  down  by  the  Mississippi  is  periodically  deposited.  l  ni]].s 
A  few  feet  are  sufficient  to  brinir  it  above  the  level  of  the  Ameri.a, 

ni.  '.i'M. 

water  except  in  great  Hoods;   and  as  soon  as  that  is  done  M^'to 

.     '  -11  •   i  •  Mnin,  xi. 

vegetation  springs  up  with  the  utmost  rapidity  m  that  -27-2.  -271. 
prolific  slime.1 

Xo  spectacle  can  be  conceived  so  dreary,  and  vet  so 

.  .17. 

interesting,  as  the  prospect  of  these    boundless  alluvial  Extraonii- 
swanips  in  the  course  of  formation.     As  far  as  the  eye  uJio  \vhk-h 
can  reach,  over  hundreds  of  square  leagues,  nothing  is  to  u  cxhl!"ts- 
be    seen   but    marshes    bristling  with   roots,    trunks,  and 
branches  of  trees.      In  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Hoods 
come  down,  they  bring  with  them  an  incalculable  quantity 
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CHAP,    of  these  broken  fragments,  technically  called  logs,  which 
' —  not  only  cover  the  whole  of  this  immense  semi-marine 


territory,  but,  floating  over  it,  strew  the  sea  for  several 
miles  off  to  such  an  extent,  that  ships  have  often  no  small 
difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  them.  Thus  the 

1,1  i/o 

whole  ground  is  formed  of  a  vast  net-work  of  masses  of 
wood,  closely  packed  and  rammed  together  to  the  depth 
of  several  fathoms,  which  are  gradually  cemented  by  fresh 
deposits,  till  the  whole  acquires  by  degrees  a  firm  con- 
sistency.    Aquatic  birds,  innumerable  cranes  and  storks, 
water-serpents   and  huge  alligators,  people    this    dreary 
solitude.     In  a  short  time   a  sort  of  rank  cane  or  reed 
springs   up,   which,   by   retarding  the  flow  of  the  river, 
collects  the  mud  of  the  next  season,  and  so  lends  its  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  delta.     Fresh  logs,  fresh  mud, 
and  new  crops  of  cane,  go  on  for  a  series  of  years  ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  alligators  in  enormous  multitudes 
fix  in  their  new  domain,  and  extensive  animal  remains 
come  to  mingle  with  the  vegetable  deposits.     Even  here, 
in  the  infancy  as  it  were  of  a  world,  the  efforts  of  nature 
to  clothe  the  earth  with  a  robe  of  beauty  arc  conspicuous. 
Plants  spring  up  among  the  debris  ;  flowers  and  tendrils 
are  seen  amidst  the  desolation;  and  often  beautiful  creep - 
i  DuvaiWs  ers,  floated  with  the  stones  to  which  they  arc  attached 
MiVs'ssippi,  down  the  Mississippi,  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  watery 
jhiiiV'l'mo-  wasto.     Gradually,  as  the  soil  accumulates  and  hardens, 
M«'?A\      a   c^varnsu   shrub   begins  to   appear  above  the  surface; 
xM!MH2-'->'  laroer  ail(l  lar£cl>  trees  succeed  with  the  decay  of  their 
274.   ri,u-'  more  stunted  predecessors  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  scene 
Ataia,  3, 4'.  of  former  desolation,  the  magnificent  riches  of  the  Virgini- 
an forest  arc  reared.' 

AVould  we  behold  what  this  barren  marsh,  at  first  the 
abode  only  of  serpents  and  alligators,  is  destined  one  day 
to  become  under  the  prolific  hand  of  nature  '(  Enter 
that  perfumed  and  verdant  forest,  where,  on  the  shores  of 
the  rivers  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  the  marvellous  riches 
of  nature  are  poured  forth  with  a  prodigality,  of  which, 
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in   inoro   northern    climates,  scarcely  a  conception  can  be 

fonncil.      So   rapidlv  does   vegetation   there  grow   out  of  ; 

the  water,  that  in  navigating  the  rivers,  thickets  and 
woods  seem  to  l»c  floating  on  its  surface.  The  magni- 
licent  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Lo\n'\m  (Jurdumhs,  and  the 
gigantic  perfumed  white  petals  of  the  PtihCi'fittintt  of 
Carolina,  attract  the  eve,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  endless 
luxuriance  of  marsh  vegetation.  High  overhead  the 
white  cedar  towers,  and  furnishes  in  its  dense  foliage  a 
secure  asvlum  for  the  water-eagle  and  the  stork  :  while 
wild  vines  cluster  up  everv  stem,  and  hang  in  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Everv  branch  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
forot  teems  with  luxuriant  creepers,  often  bearing  the 
most  splendid  llowers.  in  the  natural  labyrinths  formed 
in  these  watery  forests,  spots  of  ravishing  beaut  v  are  often 
to  be  found,  which  might  tempt  the  pilgrim  to  fix  his 
abode,  did  not  the  pestilential  air  of  autumn  forbid  for  a  Bmn,  xi. 
long  period  the  residence  of  civilised  man.  But  these  paync's " 
dangers  diminish  as  the  soil  becomes  higher  and  more  4^494' 

consistent  ;  human  perseverance  embanks  the  rivers  and  V1"1^""'8 

South  ( ani- 
excludes  the  flood  :  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  when  li>";1'  -".•  -*- 

this   is   done,  does   such   exuberant  fertility   reward  the  -^. 
labour  of  the  husbandman.1 

The  immense  regions  of  North  America  were  not  wholly 
uninhabited  when  Columbus  first  approached  their  shores.  ( hamct'er  o 
Sprung  originally  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Asiatics  can  iuiiaus. 
who  d \velt  in  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  Old  World, 
and  whom  accident  or  adventure  had  wafted  across 
Behriug's  Straits,  its  inhabitants  have  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  American  continent  in  both 
hemispheres,  from  lev  Cape  to  Cape  Horn.  Tradition, 
universal  and  unvarying,  assigns  the  first  origin  of  the 
American  race  to  a  migration  of  their  fathers  from  beyond 
the  western  ocean:  a  connected  chain  of  words,  which 
float  unchanged  through  the  otherwise  forgotten  Hoods  of 
time,  may  be  traced  from  the  Caucasian  range  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  climate  and  cir- 
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CHAP,    cumstances,  those  great  moulders  of  human  character,  have 
"          exercised   their  wonted   influence   upon  the  descendants 


of  Sliem,  and  presented  in  the  North  American  savage  a 
different  specimen  of  the  race  of  man  from  what  the 
world  has  elsewhere  exhibited.  lie  is  neither  the  child  of 
Japhet,  daring,  industrious,  indefatigable,  exploring  the 
world  bv  his  enterprise,  and  subduing  it  by  his  exertions; 
nor  the  offspring  of  Ishmael,  sober,  ardent,  enduring, 
traversing  the  desert  on  his  steed,  and  issuing  forth  at 
appointed  intervals  from  his  solitudes,  to  punish  and  re- 
generate mankind.  lie  is  the  hunter  of  the  forest;  skilled 
to  perfection  in  the  craft  necessary  for  that  primitive  occu- 
pation, but  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  it.  Civilisa- 
tion in  vain  endeavours  to  throw  its  silken  fetters  over 
his  limbs;  he  avoids  the  smiling  plantation,  and  flees  in 
horror  before  the  advancing  hatchet  of  the  woodman.  He 
does  well  to  shun  the  approach  of  the  European  race;  he 
can  neither  endure  its  fatigues,  nor  withstand  its  tempta- 
tions ;  and,  faster  than  before  the  sword  and  the  bayonet, 
his  race  is  melting  away  under  the  fire-water,  the  first 
gift  and  last  curse  of  civilisation. 

Like  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  life  of 

•20.  ^  ....  ... 

Their stvik-  the  North  American  is  divided  between  total  inactivity 
riUesCofdfs-  and  strenuous  exertion.  After  sleeping  away  months  in 
1('"'  his  wigwam,  he  will  plunge  into  the  forest,  and  walk  from 
eighty  to  ninety  miles  a-day,  on  a  stretch,  for  weeks,  lie 
will  lie  for  days  together  in  ambush  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  spring  upon  his  foe;  and  in  following, 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  trail  of  his  enemies 
through  the  forest,  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  sagacity  which 
appears  almost  miraculous.  Enduring  of  privation,  patient 
in  suffering,  heroic  in  death,  he  is  wavering  in  temptation, 
and  without  honour  in  the  field.  His  principle  is  ever  to 
shun  danger  if  possible,  and  never  attack  except  at  an 
advantage;  and  the  man  who  can  bear,  without  flinching, 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  will  often  perish  beside  a 
barrel  of  spirits,  which  he  wants  the  resolution  to  resist. 
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The  Ianj5iia<rc  of  these  tribes  is  poetry:   their  i<lcas  are    CHAP. 

\  < ' 
elevated;    the  imagery  of  nature,  amidst  which  they  live, 

lias  imprinted  a  majestic  character  on  their  thoughts. 
But  they  cannot  be  converted  to  the  habits  of  laborious 
life;  they  adopt  of  civilisation  only  its  vices;  their  remains 
are  last  disappearing  under  the  combined  influence  of 
European  encroachment  and  savage  indulgence.  Already 
they  are  as  rarely  to  be  seen  in  Xew  York  as  in  London  ; 
and  before  many  a<>'es  have1  elapsed,  their  race,  like  that  '  rli:"i""1- 

•>        '~  hriiuiil, 

of  the  mammoth,  will  be  extinct;  and  their  memory,  v">;'-"- '•» 
enshrined  by  the  genius  of  Cooper,  will  live  only  in  the  n.  ±M,2:;i>. 
enduring  pages  of  .American  romance.1 

Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  British  exiles, 
living  from  the  persecutions  of  Charles  I.,  first  approached  i:\u;im<ii- 

t.  V  t    1 

the  American  shores  ;  and  their  increase  since  that  time  of  the  AM- 
has  been  unparalleled,  for  so  considerable  a  period,  in  any  l^^'"1 
other  age  or  part  of  the  world.  Carrying  with  them  into  the  A"R' 
wilderness  the  powers  of  art  and  the  industry  of  civilisation, 
with  English  perseverance  in  their  character,  English  order 
in  their  habits,  and  English  fearlessness  in  their  hearts; 
with  the  axe  in  their  hand,  the  Bible  in  their  pocket,  and 
the  rille  by  their  side;  they  have  multiplied  during  the 
long  period  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  and  the  different 
states  of  the  I'nion  now  (I860) .contain  above  twenty-five 
millions  of  souls,  of  whom  twenty-one  millions  are  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.*  The  duplication  of  the  inhabitants 
during  this  whole  time  has  regularly  occurred  every  twenty- 
three  years  and  a  half.  It  was  the  same  under  the  British 
colonial  as  under  the  Republican  independent  government ; 
evidently  demonstrating  that  it  lias  been  owing  to  general 
and  permanent  causes  altogether  independent  of  the  forms 

*  The  following  is  the  increase  of  the  American  population  since  the  first 
regular  census  \vas  taken  in  1790  : 

IT'.iO.  isfm.  1810.  1820.  I-  10.  1S-IO.  lv',0. 

3, 1)'-".', 32(3  ,">.:]! 'ij.Oij;;  7,2:'>l',i»i>3  9.t333,22(>  r2>.");;,S:"S  17.n(JS,G6'.>  Cl.Oim.nOO 
— MAT.TI:  ]5m  x.  xi.  34(3;  Amiris'in  Atl<i.<,  Xo.  (.!  ;  Ci-iifiis  /-</•  164n;  ami  >'/.;?. 
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CHAP,    of  constitution.     The  Xcsrro  inhabitants,  in  1840,  were 
xc 

2,874,378,  of  whom  2,487,113  arc  in  a  state  of  slavery  ; 


5l2>  but  though  the  black  inhabitants  increased  from  1790  to 
1  Census  of  1830,  faster  than  the  white,  jet  the  balance  since  that 
Tot!  ;iilnd  ^mc  nas  keen  rather  turned  the  other  way,  and,  except 
3-j'i,  370.  jn  the  most  southern  states,  the  European  race  is  now  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  African.1""' 

.„  If  this  rate  of  increase  should  continue  for  the  next 

Prospects  of  hunclrecl  as  it  has  done  without  the  slightest  variation  for 

tlie  growth  _      ' 

of  the  Ame-  the  last  two  hundred  years,   America  will,  by  the  year 

rican  popu-  .  ?  .,..     '  ."'. 

lati.m.         1.940,  contain  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  or  inha- 
bitants, or  thirty  more  than  all  Europe  west  of  the  Ural 

during  the  same  period  in  some  parts  of   Great    Britain.     In  the  following 
counties,  from  1831  to  1841,  the  augmentation  was — 

Monmouth,         .  .  .          31'9  per  cent. 

Lanark,  .  .  .          34'8      ... 

Dumbarton,        .  .  .          33'3      ... 


Durham. 
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Stafford,              .  .  .  24"2  ... 

Lancashire,          .  .  .  24'7 

Forfar,                  .  .  .  22'0  ... 

Surrey,                 .  .  .  IfCO  ... 

York  (West  Riding),  .  .  is -2  ... 

Chest.-r,  .  .  .  IS';,        ... 

—Population  K'f'ir,,*,  1841.  Gr>-nt  Brlfuin,  p.  2,  3. 

But  the  increase  over  the  whole  empire,  during  this  period,  lias  Leon  only  14 
per  cent,  not  half  of  what  has  occurred  in  America  during  the  same  time. 
Yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  least  from  50,000  to  60,000  persons  annually, 
on  an  average,  during  the  same  tithe  have  emigrated  from  the  British  islands 
and  settled  in  the  U"nited  States,  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  ftirtfis  in 
the  two  countries  was  not  materially  different  ;  an  extraordinary  and  porten- 
tous circumstance,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  British  islands  population 
is  about  three  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  whereas  in  America  it  is  only 
eleven  :  the  area  of  the  States  being  about  1.500,000  square  miles. 

*  The  following  is  the  relative  growth  of  population,  in  the  Blacks  and 
"Whites,  from  1780  to  1MO.  in  the  Slave  States  :— 

From  1790  to  1630,  the  Whites  increased  SO  per  cent. 
Blacks  112     • 

But  since  1S30  the  proportion  stands  thus  : — 

From  1830  to   184u.the  Whites  increased  30  per  cent. 
Blacks  25 

\Vhat  is  very  remarkable,  it  appeal's  from  all  the  returns  that  the  White 
race  is  now  gaining  rapidly  on  the  Black  in  all  the  Northern  state-;,  where 
slavery  is  abolished,  and  the  Black  race  is  increasing  most  rapidly  in  the 
Southern  states  ;  a  state  of  things  which  leads  to  the  hope  that,  in  process  of 
time,  tip'  I'lack  slave  population  will  be  entirely  confined  to  the  States  border- 
ing on  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  —Sec  CAKKY'S  Li-ltcr*  mi  Colunixati'iii ,  1833  ;  TOC^UE- 
VILI.I;,  ii.  'I'M;  and  I'l^ni.bdion  Jit-turn*.  1S40. 
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mountains  at  this  time,  which  is  now  peopled  bv  two  bun-  CHAP. 
tired  and  fortv  millions.  Prodigious  as  this  increase  of 
human  beings  is,  it  is  bv  no  means  bevond  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  it  will  be  realised  ;  for  if  the  usual 
causes  which  retard  the  advance  of  mankind,  shall,  long 
ere  that  time  arrives,  have  come  into  powerful  operation 
over  a  great  part  of  the  t  nion,  as  they  already  have 
done  in  the  states  on  the  sea-coast  which  were  first 
colonised,  vet  the  immense  tracts  of  unappropriated  rich 
land  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  will  still  communicate 
an  unwonted  impulse  to  the  principle  of  population,  and 
perpetuate,  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert,  the  prolific 
augmentation  of  the  human  race.  Gradually,  however, 
as  the  sea-coast  becomes  an  old-established  and  densely 
peopled  country,  the  temptation  to  European  emigration 
will  diminish,  while  its  difficulties  must  increase  ;  the 
expense  of  transporting  a  family  from  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  the  Far  West,  will  exceed  that  of  conveying  it 
across  the  Atlantic  :  the  stream  of  European  settlement 
will  take  some  other  direction,  and  the  two  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  AV]IO  now  (]S(IO)  annually  land  on 
the  American  shores,  from  the  states  of  the  Old  World, 
will  disappear.  But  whatever  may  be  the  rapiditv  of 
their  increase,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  pro- 
lific powers  of  nature  will  keep  far  ahead  of  them  :  and 
that,  great  as  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  American 
agriculturist  at  this  time,  it  will,  if  their  societv  is  unde- J  AiiWs 

,  .  .  ,      .  *      ,       .  Pujmliuioii, 

caved,  be  tar  greater  in  proportion  to  their  population  a  i.  D",  <•>-. 
thousand  vears  hence.1 

Prodigious    as    has  been   this   increase   of   population 
during  so  long  a  period,  in  the  whole  American  states,  it  Prodigious 
is  incomparably  less  than  the  growth  of  mankind  in  par-  Ih^vaiieyo 
ticular  parts  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe.      In  l-1,1;^.1"" 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi — by  far  the  richest  part,  as 
alreadv  mentioned,  of  the  states  of  the  I'nion — the  popu- 
lation has  multiplied  in   the  last  fifty  years  no  less  than 
fiftv-fold,  having  increased  in  that  time  from  one  hundred 
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CHAP. 
XC. 

1812. 


and  twelve  thousand  to  five  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand,  the  numbers  ascertained  by  the  last 
census.  It  has  now  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
cifjht  -miUioitts !  This  is  probably  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  well-authenticated  human  increase  on  record 
in  the  world.  It  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of  multipli- 
cation which  mankind  possess  from  their  own  unaided 
resources  ;  and  is  mainlv  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vast 
influx  of  emigrants  into  tlio.se  fertile  regions,  both  from 
the  states  of  the  Union  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  more  distant  British  islands."'  The  number  of 
persons  who  annually  settle  in  the  United  States  of 
America  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  above  an  hundred 
thousand. -f-  During  the  disastrous  years,  from  184G  to 


Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Arkansas, 

Illinois, 

Tennessee, 

Missouri, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 


15;5,4u7  :  215,529 


— MALTE  BRUN,  xi.  346;  American  Atlas,  No.  6;  and  Stat.  Almanack;   1841. 


the  number  of  emigrants  wh 


States,  in  the  years  under  mentioned,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


29.1U9 
3:5,074 
26,720 
37,774 
36,770 
14,332 


—  L'UKTKH'.-J  J'to-l.  Table*,  xii.  253  ;  and  MAHTLV'S:  British  Colonies,  i.  108. 
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1810,  it   exceeded  on   an   average  one  hundred  andfif'tv    CUM-. 

thousand  a-vear.      At    \e\v  York,  it   is  no  unusual  tiling 

to  sec  live  thousand  immigrants  landed  in  a  single  week  ; 

and  irreat   numbers  of  those  who  proceed  fir>t   to  Quebec1  (<ti|s f 

A  n  I-  n '  ;t 

or   Montreal,  attracted  bv  the  fertility  oi'  the  backwoods  i- m. 
of  America,  make  their  wav  across  the  border.1 

Almost    the   whole  of  this    vast    multitude   no   sooner 
arrive  on   the  shores  of  America,  than  thev  crowd  awav  vai.i,  i< 
to  the  back  settlements,  and  seek  the  prodigious  flood  of '',',^'',! ';„',",,- 
civilisation  which  is  overspreading  the  banks  of  the  Oliio.  K^J"  j',','"/ 
To  these  are   to  be  added  a  still  greater  stream  of  immi- 1 
gration  from  America  itself;  for,  clearh'  marked  as  is  the 
tendency  of  emigration  from  Kurope,  and  especially  from 
the    British    islands,    to   the  American   shores,  it   operates 
not  less  forcibly  in  directing  mankind  from  the  margin  of 
the   Atlantic,   across   the   Alleghanv  mountains,   into   the 
vast  and  untrodden  solitudes  of  the  West.    .Such  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  human  species  in  that  fertile  territory, 
that  the  states  in   its  great  alluvial  surface,  though  they 
onlv  began   to  be  seriously  cultivated   in   1  7UO,  contain 
now    (IS.jo)    above   eight   millions  of  inhabitants:   and, 
from  the  vast  rapidity  of  their  increase,  compared  with 
that   of  the  other   states  in   the    Union,  it  is   no   longer  2T.oc'iJ'- 
matter  of  doubt  that   in   less  than  twenty  years  their  re-  <'<:, -,,-,, r 
presentatives   will    have    a   preponderating   voice    in   the  isn.i.  ' 
national  legislature." 

There   is   something   solemn  and   almost  awful    in    the 
incessant    advance    of   the   great    stream    of   civilisation,  immense 
which  in  America   is  continually  rolling  down   from   the  imm'"™- 
summits  of  the  Alleghanv  mountains,   and   overspreading  Ij^'.^r 
the  boundless  forests  of  the  Far  YVest.      Vast  as  were  the  ^';'!,'1v.l;r< 
savage   multitudes  whom  ambition  or  the  lust  of  plunder 
attracted  to  the  standards  of  Timotir  or  Genghis.  Khan,  to 
oppress  and  overwhelm  the  opulent  regions  of  the  earth  : 
immense  as  were   the  swarms  which,  lor  centuries,  issued 
from  the  cheerless  plains  of  Scythia  to  insult  or  devastate 
the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  :  they  were 
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CHAP,    as  nothing  compared   to   the   ceaseless   flood  of  human 
beinirs  which  is  now  in  its  turn   setting  forth  from  the 


'l2'  abodes  of  civilised  man,  into  the  desert  parts  of  the  world. 
Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  almost  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  now  yearly  cress  the  Alleghanj  mountains, 
and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Arkansas  and 
their  tributary  streams.  They  do  not  pass  through,  as  the 
Tartar  hordes,  like  a  desolating  fire  or  a  raging  torrent  ; 
they  settle  where  they  take  up  their  abode,  never  to 
return.  Their  war  is  with  the  forest  and  the  marsh,  not 
with  the  corrupted  cities  of  long-established  civilisation. 
Spreading  themselves  over  an  extent  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  miles  in  length,  these  advanced  posts  of  civilisa- 
tion commence  the  incessant  war  with  the  hatchet  and 
the  plough  :  and  at  the  sound  of  their  strokes,  resounding 
through  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  wild  animals  and 
the  Indians  retire  to  more  undisturbed  retreats.  Along 
a  frontier  tract,  above  t\vclvc  hundred  miles  in  length, 
the  average  advance  of  cultivation  is  about  seventeen 
miles  a-year.  The  ground  is  imperfectly  cleared,  indeed, 
by  these  pioneers  of  humanity  ;  but  still  the  forest  has 
disappeared  under  their  strokes  :  the  green  field,  the 
wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  infant  improvement,  have 
arisen  :  and  behind  them,  another  wave  of  more  wealthy 
and  skilled  settlers  succeeds,  who  complete  the  work  of 
agricultural  improvement.  The  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  retire  before  this  incessant  advance  of  civilisation  ; 
by  a  mysterious  instinct,  or  the  information  of  other 
creatures  of  their  race,  they  become  aware  of  the  approach 
°Ckcport  °f  t'ie  gi'cat  enemy  of  their  tribe  ;  and  so  far  does  the 
riTu  to"1  a^arm  penetrate  before  the  approach  of  real  danger,  that 
iiirn.'-,  they  are  frequently  found  to  commence  their  retreat  two 
M'.  '  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  actual  sound  of  the 
European  hatchet.1 

The  first  settlers,  or  squatters,  who  precede  the  arrival 
of  regular  colonists,  constitute  a  most  important  class, 
peculiar  to  America,  of  whom  no  type  had  previously 
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existed  iii  the  world.      Consumed  l>v  an   incessant  desire    CHAP. 
to  explore  new  territories,  and  skim  the  surface  of  the  as 

yet    virgin    soil,    tliev    penetrate    with    dauntless    courage      1"1"- 
.  ,  .  -'>. 

into  the  wilderness  ;   and,  often   several    hundred  miles  in  r;.-t  >.t- 

advanre   of  the   regular   clearers  of  the  forest,  iir>t  make  .,Jli;i'it'.'-r«. 
the  woods   resound   with    the   crack   of  the   rille   and   the  .J.'jj ',',,!,' i','.;!,^ 
strokes    of    the    hatchet.       The    profound    solitude    with llfc- 
which  thev  are  surrounded,  the  dangers  from  wild  beasts 
and   savage   tribes  to  which   tliev  are  exposed,  the  inde- 
pendent  roaming   lii'e    which    the\'   lead,  possess  charms 
which  more  than  compensate  to  them  for  the   loss  of  all 
the  comforts   and    intercourse  of  civilised   society.      The 
desert  attracts  them  as  powerfully  as  it  does  the  Ived  man 
or  the  elk.      I'lider  pretence  of  choosing  a  more  healthy 
abode,   richer   soil,   or   more    abundant  game,   thev   push 
incessantly  forward;  and,  advancing  into  the  very  depths 
of  the  forest  or  the  prairie,  gradually  drive  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  before  them.      Adventurers 
of  this  description  have  often  been  known  to  penetrate  a 
thousand  miles  alone  into  the  woods  ;   in  a  small  canoe, 
capable  of  being  borne   on   the   shoulders,  they  descend 
immense  rivers,   with   no   other   equipments  but  a  rille, 
a  bag   of  powder   and   shot,    a    tomahawk,    a   couple  of 
beaver-traps,   and  a   large  knife.      If  the  iirst  stragglers 
of  the  crowd  approach  in  their  rear,  thev  move   steadilv  i  MJ,.I,;UIX, 
on,  ever  far  in    advance   of  civilised   life:    and   leave   to  ^"-^  (^>s 
succeeding   and   more   permanent    settlers  the  labour  of  ^"nts  -),"L 

'  -  irnaijv.  nil, 

felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  the  log-houses,  of  sowing  the'-',1-  '-Muitc 
mai/e,  and  reaping  the  lirst-fruits  of  the  virgin  riches  of^;;i^i. 
nature.1 

Few  objects  are  more  striking  than   the  first   appear- 
ances   of  regular   cultivation   in  the   midst    of  the   aged  striking  « 
magnificence  of  nature.     Thev  have  been  thus  described  Ihc'pn'^iU 
by    the    master-hand    of   an    eye-witness.      "  .Be.-ide    an  Itnm'dle 
ancient  cypress  tree  of  the  desert,"  savs  Chateaubriand, 
"is  to  be  seen  the  spring  of  infant  cultivation:  the  golden 
ears  of  the  wheat  wave  over  the  fallen  trunk  of  an  oak, 
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CHAP,    and  the  harvest  of  a  season  replaces  the  growth  of  ten 
_ ' centuries.     Everywhere  are  to  be  beheld  forests  delivered 


IM--'.  oyer  £Q  t])C  fl.imoSj  sending  forth  clouds  of  smoke  into  the 
air,  and  the  plough  slowly  making  its  way  through  their 
roots;  land-surveyors  with  their  long  chains  are  measur- 
ing the  desert,  and  marking  out  the  first  divisions  of 
property  on  its  surface ;  arbiters  settle  the  disputed 
limits;  the  bird  abandons  its  nest;  the  resting-place  of 
the  wild  beast  is  converted  into  a  log-house;  and  the 
strokes  of  the  hatchet  arc  the  last  sounds  which  arc 
repeated  by  the  echoes,  that  are  themselves  perishing 
with  the  forests  which  produced  them."  Gradually  the 
powers  of  man  assert  their  destined  superiority  over 
those  of  nature.  "He  not  only  replenishes  the  earth, 
but  subdues  it."  In  a  few  years  the  patriarchs  of  the 
forest  disappear ;  a  few  indurated  stems,  which  have 
withstood  alike  the  fire  and  the  axe  of  the  woodman, 
alone  rise  up  above  the  level  expanse  of  cultivation.  The 
citv  is  ere  long  seen  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  wilder- 
ness is  often  seen  near  the  city,  which  has  sent  forth  its 
swarms  to  more  distant  scenes  of  industry.  The  capital 
itself,  after  thirty  years  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of 
government,  presents  its  disjointed  and  sickly  villages  in 
the  centre  of  the  deserted  old  fields  of  Maryland;  M'hilc 
numberless  youthful  rivals  arc  flourishing  on  the  rivers  of 
the  west,  in  spots  where  the  bear  has  ranged  and  the 
wolf  howled,  long  since  the  former  had  been  termed  a 
citv.  The  smooth  and  gravelled  road  sometimes  ends  in 
an  impassable  sM'amp  ;  the  spires  of  the  town  are  often 
i  chateau-  hid  by  the  branches  of  the  forest,  and  the  canal  leads  to 
yoyoes  en  a  seemingly  bai'i'cn  and  unprofitable  mountain.  In  the 
i."iii!l&i.  midst  of  this  marvellous  progress,  the  cultivation  of  the 
',';'''.'"' ,x|!;11-,  earth  goes  on  with  ceaseless  activity.  The  astonishing 

Am.Ti.-a,     1-jciK»s  of  {l  viro-jn  soil,  impregnated  with  the  ashes  of  the 

in.  -M .  '2^-,. 

Cooper,  in    forest  which  overshadowed  it,  reward  fifty-fold  even   the 

chaji.  7.       rudest  labours  of  cultivation.1      The  smiling  village,  the 

church  spire,  the  infant  school,  succeed;   but  with  them 
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are    mingled    the    spirit-shop,   the    hotel,    the    attorney's    CHAP. 
office;  and  civilisation  spreads  its  roots,  with  its  blessings,  . 
its  passions,  and  its  vices. 

The  violence1  of  the  mysterious  impulse  which  thus 
urge's  the  European  race  into  the  western  solitudes,  Kxtrili.nii- 
appears  in  the1  strongest  manner  in  all  the1  public  means  "r^Vi'.f'ti.i; 
of  carriage  which  transport  passengers  to  these  distant 
regions.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  every  week 
in  summer  descend  from  the  heights  of  the'  Alleghany  to 
the  margin  of  the  streams,  which  promise  them  the1 
means  of  passing  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  west,  all 
eageT  for  an  immediate  conveyance  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. Difficulties  cannot  retard,  dangers  cannot  deter 
them.  With  ceaseless  activity  and  persevering  courage, 
they  make  their  way  to  the  first  steam-boats,  which  carry 
them  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  to  that  mighty 
river;  and,  without  regarding  the  perils  of  the  passage, 
or  the  numerous  dangers  of  steam  navigation,  demand 
only  to  be  instantly  conveyed  to  the  land  of  their  hopes. 
Such  are  the  multitudes  that  flock  to  these  means  of 
transport,  and  the  universal  anxiety  to  get  forward,  that 
even  the  sight  of  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler  blown  up 
before  their  eyes,  and  scattering  wounds  and  death 
around,  has  no  effect  in  deterring  others  from  instantly 
embarking  in  the  perilous  navigation.  They  ask  only 
a  cheap  passage  and  quick  voyage.  For  weeks  and 
months  together  in  summer,  they  stream  down  every  road 
which  descends  from  the  Alleghanies,  and  crowd  to  the 
quays  where  the  steam-boats  take  their  passengers,  almost 
rolling  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  get  forward. 
A'o  sooner  does  a  boat  touch  the  quay,  than  it  is  instantly 
tilled  with  passengers;  and  with  scarcely  anv  money  in 
their  pockets,  and  but  little  provender  in  their  scrips,  the 
hardv  adventurers  rush  forward  into  the  wilderness  before  r"4  n"v;l- 

^  her,  i;.  '_'•',, 

them,  and  gain  from  the  chase  a  precarious  subsistence, -*•  Aii.-.,« 
till  the  first  returns  of  cultivation  afford  them  the  means  of  tiun.'i'.'Vtr. 
support.1 

VOL.  xin.  T 


Oil   tilt.' 
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CHAP.         Steam  navigation  is  the  vital  means  of  communication 

^ by  which  this  extraordinary  activity  is  conveyed  into  dis- 

^~  taut  regions.  The  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and 
Effects  of  all  their  numerous  tributary  streams,  arc  constantly  navi- 
gatbn'ami"  gated  by  steam-boats.  Nearly  three  hundred  ply  on  the 
l'c  Mississippi  alone  ;  upwards  of  five  hundred  are  employed 
on  the  different  rivers  which  convey  this  prodigious  flood 
of  immigration  to  the  western  provinces  of  the  Union. 
"Without  the  assistance  of  this  mighty  agent,  which  alike 
aids  the  descending,  and  conquers  the  adverse  stream, 
the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  clearing  of  the  forest, 
must  have  been  comparatively  slow.  Propelled  by  its 
marvellous  powers,  the  human  race  has  advanced  with 
the  steps  of  a  giant  through  the  vast  wilderness  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Steam  navigation  is  to  the  continent 
of  America,  what  the  circulation  is  to  the  human  frame  ; 
and  the  commercial  wealth  and  paper  currency  of  the 
great  commercial  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
'  are  the  moving  power  in  the  heart  which  sets  the  whole 
circulation  in  motion.1 

Immense  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  powerful, 
but  perilous,  engine  of  advancement — paper  currency- 
has  been  employed  in  the  American  continent.  From 
Suites'.1  an  inquiry  set  on  foot  in  1834,  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  the  United  States  at  that  period  five  hundred 
and  six  banking  establishments,  independent  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  which 
last  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  .£3,300,000.  The  pri- 
vate banks  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  .€1(5,200,000 
more — making  in  all  a  paper  circulation  of  .€19,500,000  ; 
besides  .€10,000,000  in  specie.  This  makes  the  total  cir- 
culation at  that  period  nearly  .€30, 000,000,  or  nearly  1'2 
a-liead  to  the  whole  free  population  ;  a  proportion  con- 
siderably greater  than  obtains  in  the  British  Islands,*  if 
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tlic  vast  extent  of  tlio  commercial  dealings  of  tliis  empire  rim-, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  This  immense  circulation  is 
pushed  into  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  states  of  the 
I  nion  bv  means  of  the  branch  hanks,  which,  like  so  many 
forcing-pumps,  disseminate  the  bank-notes  through  every 
village  and  hamlet  it  contains.  Such  is  the  competition  of 
these  branch  banks  for  employment,  that  thev  are  every- 
where established  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation,  almost 
before  the  surrounding  trees  are  felled.  The  discounting 
of  bills  is  carried  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  law 
indeed  lias,  in  all  the  states,  fixed  eight  per  cent  as  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  only 
six  :  but  the  cupidity  of  lenders,  combining  \vith  the  ne- 
cessities or  speculative  tendency  of  borrowers,  verv  fre- 
quently breaks  through  these  restraints,  and  fixes  a  higher 
rate,  which  is  often  excessive.  One  per  cent  a-month  is  a 
usual,  three  per  cent  a-month  no  uncommon  occurrence  ; 
and  these  immense  profits  at  once  tempt  bankers  to  ad- 
vance money  to  needy  adventurers,  and  indemnify  them 
for  the  numerous  losses  to  which  such  perilous  issues 
are  liable.  So  powerful  an  agent  is  this  system  of 
paper  credit  in  forcing  and  maintaining  the  industry  of 
the  United  States,  that  its  influence  may  be  seen  in 
the  farthest  parts  of  their  possessions  ;  and  it  is  to  the 

1  -1  Thevalie 

greater  advantages  they  enjoy  in  tins  respect,  more  than  ;.  :;;^,  ;;:i- 
to  any  other  cause,  that  the  superior  population,  wealth,1 

tion  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  i.s  under  £:>l,ou0.noo.  The  gold  and  silver 
is  said  to  be  of  tHjual  or  larger  amount  :  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  that 
supply,  as  it  i.s  liable  at  any  time  to  be  contracted  at  least  a  half  by  the  export- 
ation of  the  precious  metals,  to  meet  the  imports  of  grain,  which  no\v  exceed 
1 '.2,001  MM  10  quarters  a-year. — M'Ci  LLUIU'S  Cvmiiicrciul  l>icti«n»ri/. 

dot.'i;.  !•-;<). 

Bank  of  Kngland,        ....  £1  7.81  l.tinl 

Private  banks,  ....  l>. -lii-.^'.nj 

Joint-stock  banks.      ....  'J. 577. Hoi 

Total  in  Kngland,       ....  .fJ ;!.!!.->  1,1  41 

Scotland,        .....  .V:'.'.UI4 

Ireland,  .  .  LKW^'JS 

United  Kingdom,  .  .  .£:'.!, Ii27.4«3 
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CHAP,    and  cultivation  of  the  southern  side  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  lakes,  to  that  which  appears  on  the  British  side  of 


18V2>      those  noble  estuaries  is  to  be  attributed. 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  paper  currency  is 
too  often  strength  in  the  outset,  but  weakness  in  the  end ; 
and  unless  it  is  wisely  regulated,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  :  the  excess  of  paper,  like  that  of  food,  may  prove 
as  fatal  as  its  want.  America  has  more  than  once  bit- 
terly felt  the  truth  of  this  aphorism.  The  commercial 
and  monetary  crisis  to  which  she  has  long  been  subject 
have  been  such  that  they  would  have  crushed,  perhaps 
for  ever,  the  industry  of  any  other  nation.  During  the 
war  with  great  Britain  in  1814,  the  commercial  distress 
was  such,  that  the  northern  states,  including  New  York, 
the  commercial  capital  of  America,  were  on  the  very 
point  of  breaking  off  from  the  Union  ;  and  it  was  com- 
puted that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  traders  in  the 
states  became  insolvent.  In  the  course  of  the  great  crisis 
of  1837,  nearly  all  the  cotton  growers  in  the  southern 
states  became  bankrupt  together;  in  the  still  more  disas- 
trous convulsion  of  183f),  brought  on  by  the  sudden  and 
ill-judged  measures  of  government  to  return  to  a  gold 
circulation,  and  discredit  the  paper  one,  the  whole  banks 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  southern  states,  including  the 
National  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  once  stopped 
payment ;  those  of  New  York  only  avoided  a  similar 
catastrophe  by  a  contraction  of  credit,  not  less  disastrous; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  these  repeated  shocks  upon  the 
national  fortunes,  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States,  which  in  1830  had  readied  £12,425,004, 
in  1837  were  only  1' 4,095,225,  in  1838  £7,585,700,  and 
in  1842  had  sunk  to  £3,.)0i!,0()0.1 

But  these  dreadful  catastrophes,  which  would  overwhelm 
any  state  in  the  Old  World  with  a  mass  of  pauperism 
from  which  it  could  scarcely  recover,  cast  but  a  passing 
cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  the  New.  The  vast  flood  of 
British  emigration;  the  constant  increase  of  population, 
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and  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  every  species  of  pro-  (.'MAP. 
pertv,  even  without  anv  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  - 
owners;  the  continual  forward  expansion  of  cultivation, 
in  a  verv  short  time  obliterate  the  effects  of  all  these  dis- 
asters. So  boundless  are  the  resources  of  the  country, 
that  no  human  catastrophes  seem  capable  of  arresting 
them.  in  a  few  months,  a  new  race  of  traders  succeed 
those  in  Xew  York  or  Philadelphia  who  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  tempest  :  their  bills,  discounted  often  at  12 
per  cent,  soon  put  them  on  the  perilous  road  to  allluence 
or  ruin  :  their  predecessors,  who  had  sunk  before  the  storm, 
are  transported  by  the  steam-boats  to  the  back  settle- 
ments, where  they  speedily  enter,  with  exemplary  vigour, 
upon  the  labours  of  cultivation.  The  ladies  of  Xew  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  once  delicate  and  languishing  amidst 
the  frivolities  of  allluence,  are  seen  active  and  happy  when 
engaged  in  the  variety  of  rural  or  household  employment. 
They  exhibit  under  these  stunning  reverses  of  fortune  a 
courage  and  energy,  the  sure  parent  of  contentment  and 
success,  which  is  worthy  of  the  very  highest  admiration. 
Aided  by  such  helpmates,  the  labours  of  the  men  in  the 
Far  West  arc  rapidly  rewarded  with  plenty  ;  and  the 
deserts  of  the  Ohio  are  vivified  by  a  fresh  stream  of 
intelligent  emigrants,  from  the  effect  of  those  very  com-  , 

1   Tori).    IS'. 

mcrcial  catastrophes  which,  to  distant  spectators,  appear  yi-  •'-•'• 
to  shake  to  its  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  industry  in  the  117,  i-J4.'  ' 
Xew  AVorld.1 

The  marvellous  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  population  has 
hitherto  not  only  been  unattended  with  any  addition  to  <;™rrai 
human  suffering,  but  it  has  taken  its  rise  rather  from  the  Tf\hc  "•'£. 
prodigious  extent  to  which,  owing  to  the  combined  bounty  lllo> 
of  nature  and  efforts  of  man,  general  prosperity  has  been 
diffused  through  all  classes  of  the  community.    Among  the 
many  marvels  which  strike  a  European  traveller  on  his  first 
approach  to  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary is  the  general  wellbeing  which  pervades  all  classes 
of  the  community.     Pauperism,  indeed,  exists  to  a  most 
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CHAP,    distressing  extent  in   many   of  the  first-peopled  states 

— 1__  along  the  sea-coast,  and  nearly  all  the  great  commercial 

towns  of  the  Union  :  poor's  rates  arc  in  consequence 
generally  established,  and  benevolence  is  taxed  nearly  as 
severely  as  in  the  old  monarchies  and  dense  population 
of  the  European  nations.  But  these  are  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule.  They  arise  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
immense  multitudes  of  emigrants  who,  during  the  summer 
months,  flood  the  sea-coast  of  America,  and  are  destitute 
alike  of  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  of  funds 
to  convey  them  to  the  interior,  where  their  labour  is  re- 
quired. In  the  rural  districts,  and  especially  in  the  states 
which  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  scarcely 
a  working  man  who  does  not  eat  butcher-meat  twice  a-day. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  that  com- 
mon workmen  everywhere  receive  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
shillings  a-week:  skilled  labourers,  such  as  masons  and 
carpenters,  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  for  their  ordinary 
wages.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  these  gains  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries, that  a  common  workman,  with  ordinary  prudence, 
is  able  in  two  years  to  lay  by  enough  to  purchase  and 
stock  a  little  freehold  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  more,  the  return  of  the  few  acres 
which  he  has  cleared  and  sown  is  so  considerable  as  to 
place  him  and  his  family,  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of 
want,  but  on  the  fair  road  to  rustic  opulence.  The  old 
observation  of  Adam  Smith  still  holds  good,  that  in 

'"  America  a  widow  with  eight  children  is  sought  after 
and  married,  as  an  heiress;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the 

>•  patriarchs,  the  greater  the  number  of  arrows  in  the  quiver 
of  the  American  cultivator,  the  greater  is  his  strength  in 
the  gate.1 

Tt  is  the  universal  diffusion  and  extraordinary  facility 
of  acquiring  property  over  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  the  coincidence  of  this  aston- 
ishing increase,  with  the  continued  wellbeing  of  all  the 
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individuals,  ut  least    in   the  rural  districts,  of  whom  tlie    CHAP. 
population  consists.      Over  the  whole  of  America  there  is 
not  to  he  found  a  single  funnar,  in  the   Kuropean  sense 
of  the   \vord—  that   is,   a  cultivator  who  pavs  rent   to  a  i'n. ),.„.;,,;, 
landlord  for  the  ground  which  he  occupies.1      Every  man  t'm'al  i.V 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  laud  which  he  cultivates.      Eight- hLn'n'J 
ninths  of  the  population  in  the  rural  districts  are  engaged  A",,!,' ,''     ' 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  even  taking  into  view  '  Tu 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the   Union,  the  cultivators  are 
to  all  the  other  classes  of  society  put   together,   in   the 
proportion    of  nearly  four   to  one/'''     This   fact  is  very 
remarkable,   and   affords  the  most  decisive  refutation  of 
Mr  Malthus's  celebrated  principle  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  population  on   subsistence  in  the  later  stages  of 
society.      For  in  Great  l>ritain,  which  at  that  period  was 
about  self-supporting,  by  the  late  census,  the  proportion 
lies  just  the  other  way;   one-fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture,   having  been  found  to  raise 
subsistence  for  the  remaining   three-fourths   engaged    in 
commerce  and  manufactures  by  the  census  of  lt>31,  while  -cvi 
by  that  of  1841   the  supply  was  raised  by  one-seccnth  i^l 
only.-f 

Xay,  in  America  itself,  the  same  law  of  nature  is  dis- 


All  other  classes.  ..... 

t  lly  the  census  of  l>ol.  out  oi'  3. -114,17.")  families  inllreat  Britain,  !)G!.l;)-l, 
or  noarly  ;i  fourth  only  c2S-  in  l|Mln').  are  employed  in  the  j-roducti.  'ii  of  f>o,l. 
15 y  the  census  .if  1S-11,  the  agricultural  population  ha-  in  many  plaees  ilei  lined, 
and  the  manufacturing  everywhere  immensely  increased,  and  hardly  a  >eventh 
are  employed  in  raising  food  for  the  remaining  six-sevenths.  The  total 
person.-*  employed  in  raising  food  in  1>41.  in  (Ireat  IV.itain  and  Ireland,  \vtro 
;')..'')4;?.f)74,  while  the  consumers  were  '23.4:vJ.l  !.">,  or  above  seven  times  greater. 
See  And,  Chap.  i.\.  §  21,  riu'i  ;  I'or.'n:!;,  i.  oi)  ;  and  Ci.it.-'ti.s  1S11. 
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CHAP. 
XC. 

1812. 

Which  de- 
monstrates 

the  increas- 
ing power 
of  man 
over  sub- 
sistence as 
society  ad- 
vances. 


tinctly  demonstrated;"  for  while  over  the  whole  Union 
the  cultivators  are  to  the  other  classes  as  four  to  one,  in 
the  agricultural  states  beyond  the  Alleghany  they  arc  as 
c if/lit  to  one.  And  yet,  in  Great  Britain,  anterior  to  the 
five  extraordinarily  bad  seasons,  which  lasted  without 
intermission  from  1838  to  1842,  subsistence,  derived 
almost  entirely  from  domestic  cultivation,  was  not  only 
abundant,  but  overflowing  ;  and  wheat,  for  the  first  time 
for  a  hundred  years,  was,  in  1835,  under  thirty-six  shil- 
lings a  quarter ;  while  the  average  amount  of  foreign 
grain  imported  had  been  steadily  diminishing  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  until  at  length 
it  had  come  to  be,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  under 
400,000  quarters  annually,  t  Thus,  while  on  the  virgin 


*  The  following  table  snows  the  proportion  of  the  agriculturists  to  the  other 


classes  in  the  states  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  : — 


10s6 
14S1 
1250 
1514 
1506 
1018 
204-2 
2487 
5GG3 
22.17 
2021 
1469 
301 


2,H[r_Y255  4200  41,369    204,887    3U8C  10,053  24,095    287,751 


X.  Carolina. 

S.  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

^Missouri, 

Arkansas, 


•(•  Average  of  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain 

Quarters. 

From  1800  to  1810       .  .          .  G00,4fi8 

1810  to  1820      .  .         .  45S.57-S 

1820  to  1830      .  .          .  534,992 

1830  to  18.">5      .  .         .  39S,5o9 

1>.",5  tu  1840^    .  .         .  1, 092,548 

l'uuxi;it'.s  PrwjriM  •</  A'./'/o,,,  ii.  145  ;  and  Part.  TuUtu,  ix.  1G4. 

;  l-'ive  bail  seasons  in  succession. 
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soil,  and  amidst  the  boundless  profusion  of  America,  four    CHAP. 

\( ' 
cultivators  only  maintain  one  person   engaged  in  pursuits  _ 

unconnected  with  agriculture  ;  amidst  the  dense  and 
long-established  population  of  (treat  Britain,  one  culti- 
vator maintains  .srrr//  manufacturers  and  artisans  :  a  fact 
which  demonstrates,  that  so  far  from  population,  in  the, 

1  ]    AIlMIII  nil 

later  stages  of  society,  pressing  on  subsistence,  the  powers  i'"!"'^"''. 

'  Cllil]!.    II.   Vlll. 

of  agriculture  daily,  in  such  circumstances,  acquire  a  more  i.  •»",  ^- 
decisive  superiority  over  those  of  population.1 

"  Accuse  nut  nature  ;  she  hath  done  her  part, 
l)o  thou  luit  thine  ;  and  In-  nut  diffident 
Ol'  \vi.Mli  >m  :  she  deserts  thee  nut,  if  thou 
1  'i.->uiiss  in >t  JUT.  "  * 

Hut   in  America  there  is  one  circumstance  connected 

•''I. 
with  the  race  of  cultivators  which  is  very  remarkable,  Ot-nonii  at- 

and  altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other  age  or  country  of  ml-nTo  "heir 
the  world.  In  every  nation  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  l^wLr* 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  engrossing  of  mankind  in 
the  cares  of  agriculture,  have  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  the  strongest  possible  attachment  by  the  owners  of 
the  soil  to  the  little  freeholds  which  they  cultivate  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  the  greatest  disasters  in  life  has  been 
able  to  tear  them  away  from  the  seats  of  their  childhood, 
and  the  spots  on  which  their  own  industry  and  that  of 
their  fathers  has  been  exerted.  Mungo  Park  has  told  us 
how  strong  this  feeling  is  in  the  heart  of  Africa  amoni; 

i  >  O 

the  poor  Negroes  :   "  To  him  no  water  is  sweet  but  that 
which  is  drawn  from  his  own  well,  and  no  shade  refresh- 
ing but  the  tabba-tree  of   his  native   dwelling.     AY  hen 
carried  into  captivity  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  he  never 
ceases  to  languish  during  his  exile,  seizes  the  first  moment 
to  escape,  rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  ;,park'-  . 
to  see  the  smoke  ascend  from  his  native  village.""     In  m. 
Ceylon,  Bishop  Ileber  informs  us,  the  attachment  of  the 
cultivators  to  their  little  properties  is  such,  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  man  the  proprietor  of  the  hundred  and 
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CHAP,    fiftieth  part  of  a  single  tree.1     In  France,  tlie  same  prin- 

—1 ! ciple  has  always  been  strongly  felt ;    and  Arthur  Young 

J12;      long  ago  remarked,  that  it  continues  with  undiminished 
Travds.  ii.   strength,  though  the  freehold  is  reduced  to  the  fraction  of 

247 

a  tree.     In  Canada,  local  attachment  operates  among  the 

habitans  of  French  descent  with  such  force,  that  in  place 

of  extending  into  the  surrounding  wilds,  the  cultivators 

divide  and  subdivide  among  their  children  the  freeholds 

they  have  already  acquired;  population  multiplies  inwards 

Travehfin    n0^  outicai'ds ;  and  instead  of  spreading  over  and  fertilis- 

!7a.'R'e;J<     iuff  the  desert,  it  leads,  as  in  old  France,  to  an  infinite 

4.%.      loeq.        °  _ 

ii.  204.       subdivision  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  already 
cultivated.2 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time  in 
Universal  the  history  of  mankind,  this  strong  and  general  feeling 
turn  of  the  seems  to  be  entirely  obliterated.  Though  the  labourers 
of  that  country  have  probably  derived  greater  advan- 
tages from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  any  other 
people  that  ever  existed,  yet  they  have  no  sort  of  attach- 
ment either  to  the  land  which  they  have  acquired,  or 
to  that  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers. 
Not  only  is  real  property  almost  always  sold  and  divided 
at  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  but,  even  during 
his  lifetime,  emigration  from  one  spot  to  another  is  so 
frequent  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  social 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  However  long 
and  happily  a  proprietor  may  have  lived  upon  his  little 
domain  ;  though  it  may  have  been  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers,  the  playground  of  his  infancy,  the  arbour  of  his 
wedded  love,  the  nursery  of  his  children  ;  though  it  may 
l»e  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  tics  which  can  bind  man 
to  material  nature,  and  the  severance  of  which,  in  other 
countries,  constitutes  the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  the 
vanquished — an  American  is  always  ready  to  sell  it,  if 
he  can  do  so  for  a  profit  ;  and  putting  himself  and  his 
family,  with  all  his  effects,  on  board  the  first  steam-boat, 
make  his  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
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commence  again,  perhaps  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  rn\i'. 
miles,  the  great  and  engrossing  work  of  accumulating 
wealth.  To  turn  money  into  land,  and  take  root  in  tin.1 
soil,  and  leave  his  descendants  there,  is  the  great  object 
of  ambition  in  the  Old  World.  To  turn  land  into 
money,  and  leave  his  children  afloat,  but  aflluent  in 
societv,  is  the  universal  desire  in  the  Xe\v.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  so  remarkable,  and  so  totally  at  yarianee  with 
what  had  previously  been  ever  observed  in  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  that  it  may  be 
considered  in  a  social  point  of  view  as  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  society  in  the  I Hited  States  of  America  ;  and 
its  present  condition,  at  least  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  cannot  be  so  well  characterised,  in  comparison  l  'i'"<-'i-  '>• 

...  ...  .  ..         .  '  l-'l.    rlii- 

with  that  oi  other  countries,  as  by  styling  it  the  INoMADii.  1-21, i- 

AcRUTl/lTUAh    STATK.1 

This  extraordinary   peculiarity  appears   to  be  mainly 
owing  to   three   causes: — 1.    The   universal   passion   for  c:,UM-',-f 
democratic    equality  has  led    in   practice    to   a    general  j^nt'v. '" 
division  of  landed  estates  among  all  the  children  equally, 
or  with  sometimes  merely  a  double  portion  to  the  eldest. 
The  law  allows  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  to  be  other-  duM 
wise  disposed  of  by  will  ;  but  primogeniture  is  so  repug- 
nant to  general  opinion,  that   this  power  is  hardly  ever 
acted    upon,    and    equal    division    is    all    but    universal. 
Hence  a  landed  property  is   never  looked  to  as  a  per- 
manent family  resting-place.     Jt  is  merely  a  temporary 
lodging,   to  be  used  till  the  owner's  death  breaks  it  up 
into  lots,  or  till  he  can  get   an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  it   to  advantage.      Hereditary  feeling  is  unknown  in 
America  ;     even    family    portraits,    pictures    of    beloved 
parents,  are  often  not  framed,  as  it   is  M'cll   understood 
that,  at  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  they  will-O 
all  be  sold  and  turned  into  dollars,  to  be  divided  among ;':jV. 
the  children. 'J 

'2.  Agriculture  being  the  general,  and  in  many  places 
almost   the  only  profession,   it  is   regarded  as  a  cv.ljar 
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CHAP,    occupation.     The   aristocracy — except   in    Virginia    and 
Lj the   Carolinas,   where   primogeniture   has  more    strongly 


taken  root — is  never  to  be  found  among  the  landowners 
The  regard-  any  more  than  among  the  merchants.  The  little  free- 
cukureaas'a  holders  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  are  the  grand 
fcs'siou.1"0  support  of  the  extreme  democratic  party  :  and  the  con- 
servative cause  is  upheld  only  by  the  merchants  of  Xew 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  commercial  towns  on 
the  coast.  The  democratic  cry  there  is  not  "Down  with 
the  landed,"  but  "  Down  with  the  paper  aristocracy." 
The  whole  clamour  against  paper  currency,  which  has 
recently  convulsed  the  Union,  and  in  its  effects  brought 
insolvencv  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  trading  classes 
throughout  the  country,  was  in  reality  a  political  move- 
ment. They  wanted  to  destroy  paper  credit,  and  stop 
bank  issues,  because  they  knew  perfectly  that  was  the 
last  citadel  in  which  the  influence  of  property  was  in- 
trenched, and  that  when  it  was  ruined  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  would  be  centred  in  numbers.  The  same 
instinct  which  roused  such  a  fever  in  France  airainst 

l  Cliev.  i. 

luy,  2u'i.     the  noblesse,   made  the  American  democrats  run  at  the 
banks.1  * 

o.  The  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  property  on  the 
frontiers  of  civilisation,  in  consequence  of  the  felling  of 
forests  and  spread  of  cultivation  around  it,  offers  a  pro- 
spect of  accumulating  fortunes  and  amassing  wealth,  far 
beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  the  slow  and  regular 
returns  of  long-established  agricultural  industry.  In  the 
states  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  if  a  man  can  only 
muster  up  a  hundred  dollars,  and  buy  as  many  acres  of 
land,  he  is  certain  that  in  ten  years,  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  and  accumulation  of  population  around  him,  it 
will  be  worth,  with  very  little  exertion  on  his  part,  five 
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liundrcdor  a  thousand,  Hence  tlio  univorsal  fever  to  get 
on  to  the  frontier,  and,  by  a  cheap  purchase  of  virgin 
land,  at  once  reap  the  first  fruits  from  the  bounty  of  nature, 
and  the  first  profits  arising  from  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  man.  And  truly,  when  we  recollect  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  states  to  the  westward  of  the  Alleghanv  has 
augmented  liftv-fold  in  the  last  half  centurv,  it  mav  bo 
conceived  what  prodigious  profits  must  have  been  realised 
by  all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  first  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  land  ;  and  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
general  passion  which,  obliterating  all  recollections  of 
home,  infanev,  and  place  of  nativity,  perpetually  urges 
the  American  race  towards  the  frontiers  of  civilisation, 
the  real  El  Dorado  of  the  New  World. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  America  than  the  uni- 
versal activity  and  industry  which  prevail  among  all 
classes  of  society.  That  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Europe 
is  laborious,  persevering,  and  energetic,  need  not  be  told 
to  any  one  who  witnesses  the  colossal  fabric  of  British 
greatness,  or  the  vast  impression  which  England  has 
made  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But,  enterprising  as 
it  is  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  influenced  by  such  a  rest- 
less spirit  of  activity,  such  a  perpetual  fervour  of 
exertion,  as  appears  among  its  descendants  in  the  Xew 
World.  The  vast  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  fortune, 
which  the  prodigious  increase  of  population,  great  extent 
of  bank  issues,  and  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land  afford  ; 
the  entire  absence  of  all  hereditary  rank  or  property, 
which  opens  the  career  of  elevation  and  distinction  alike 
to  every  citizen  ;  the  engrossing  thirst  for  gold,  which 
springs  from  its  being  the  only  source  of  influence,  and 
the  only  durable  basis  of  power,  have  combined,  with  the 
active  and  persevering  habits  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  to  produce  in  the 
Americans  a  universal  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
to  which  nothing  comparable  has  ever  been  witnessed 
among  mankind.  It  is  the  fervour  of  Roman  conquest, 
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CHAP,    turned  only  to  war  with  the  desert:  the  fever  of  French 
xc 
_J 1_  democracy,  yet  "  guiltless  of  its  country's   blood."      In 

•-          *l  <— •  •/ 


rlnirarter  of 
the  people. 


m±     the    British    Islands,    if   energy    and    perseverance    dis- 
tinguish   the    middle    classes,    labour    and    industry  the 
lower,  the  higher  ranks  are  often  indolent  or  luxurious ; 
and,  with  the    graces  of   patrician    manners,  they  have 
sometimes  imbibed  the  selfishness  and  indolence  of  pa- 
trician wealth.     But,  in  America,  all  arc  in  a  state  of 
activity.     Every  human    being,  except  the    pauper   and 
^''^o1'-    the    lunatic,  is  engaged    in  some    profession.      If   their 
i-jt.   Tocq.  efforts    arc  checked    in  one  direction,    they  are    immc- 

i.  .X4  ;  in. 

'-'74.  diately  renewed  in   another.     Activity  is  universal  and 

incessant.1 

The    enterprise   of  the  Americans,    however,    differs 

Anient'an.i  from  that  which,  at  least  in  former  times,  laid  the  deep 
•  and  solid  foundation  of  British  greatness.  It  is  far 
more  vehement,  ardent,  and  speculative.  If  it  is  true,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  that  "  he  who  hastcneth  to  be  rich 
shall  not  be  innocent,"  there  are  few  blameless  characters 
in  the  United  States.  The  few  idlers  from  Europe 
find  themselves  so  useless  and  contemptible  amidst  the 
general  din  of  activity  with  which  they  arc  surrounded, 
that  they  arc  driven  to  exertion  in  their  own  defence. 
Wealth  being  universally  felt  to  be  the  only  passport 
cither  to  influence,  enjoyment,  or  consideration,  it  is 
everywhere  sought  after  with  an  avidity  unknown  even 
in  the  most  commercial  states  of  the  Old  World.  Specu- 
lations the  most  rash,  enterprises  the  most  dangerous, 
undertakings  often  the  most  absurd,  arc  gone  into  with 
avidity,  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  never  given  up  in 
mere  fickleness.  If  it  turns  out,  as  is  not  unfrcqueutly 
the  case,  that  the  affair  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  by 
no  possible  effort  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  it  is 
abandoned  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy:  the  speculators  get 
on  board  steam-boats,  hurry  away  to  the  frontier,  and 
commence  anew  with  undiminishcd  energy  the  great  and 
all-important  business  of  amassing  wealth.  Everything 
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goes  on   at   the    gallop.       X'either  society  nor  the   nidi-    CHAP. 
viduals  who  compose  it  ever  pause  for  an   instant:   fresh  . 
undertakings  are  incessantly  commencing;  new  paths  of 
life  continually  attempted  by  tlio  unfortunate;    success- 
ful    industry    ardent.lv    prosecuted    by    tlie    prosperous. 
Projects  of  philanthropy,  of  commerce,  of  canals,  of  rail- 
ways, of   banking,  of  religions   and  social    amelioration, 
succeed  one  another  with    breathless    rapidity,  and  are 
gone  into  "with    ardent  xeal    bv  the  different  classes  of 
societv,   according  to  their    inclinations   and  habits.       A 
European,   bred  up  amidst  the  stillness  of  social  life  on 
the  Continent,  is  almost  stunned,  when  he  lands  at  XVw 
York,    bv   tlic  din  with   which    he  is    surrounded  ;    and 
even    an    Englishman,  accustomed  to   the  corresponding  ,  riu,v  i; 
turmoil  in  which  the  commercial  cities  of  his  own  country.1..---  '-.'• 

.        llK-lj.    II. 

are  involved,  .sees  enough  to  convince   him  that  an  addi- }-"-  1:>|'1- 

1  ,  .  Miirtinuiui, 

tional  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  his  already  s,,,ut\  ni 
active  race,  by  the  democratic  institutions  and  vast  capa-  in.  i  •>.  11. 
bilities  of  the  Xew  World.1 

At  first  siirlit  it  would  be  supposed  that  a  country  such 

*  •!;' 

as  this,  possessing  unbounded  natural  advantages,  with  Uuivwai 

unlimited  power  of  elevation  and  means  of  advancement  ^Americ 
open  to  all,  even  the  humblest  of  the  community,  and 
with  no  hereditary  rank  or  arbitrary  privileges  to  keep 
back  or  prefer  any  in  the  common  race,  must  be  not  only 
one  of  the  most  rising,  but  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
world.  X'everthcless,  it  is  just  the  reverse;  and  this  is 
the  people  of  all  others  where  at  once  general  progress  is 
the  greatest,  and  private  discontent  the  most  universal. 
All  classes  and  ranks  arc  dissatisfied  witli  their  condition, 
and  plod  on  in  sullen  carefulness,  which  is  so  strong  as  to 
be  apparent  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  even  the 
expression  of  their  countenances.  The  desire  to  rise  and 
better  their  condition  in  the  world  is  so  universal,  that,  as 
the  excessive  competition  renders  it  difficult  to  do  so  in 
any  great  degree,  most  arc  disappointed.  The  scho- 
lars are  dissatisfied  :  they  complain  of  the  superficial 
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CHAP,  character  of  literature,  and  lament  that  its  tone,  instead 
-  of  rising,  is  progressively  sinking,  with  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  reading  to  the  middle  and  working  orders 
of  societv,  and  the  growing  demand  for  works  adapted 
to  their  tastes  and  suited  to  their  capacity.  The  profes- 
sional men  are  dissatisfied  :  they  allege  that  their  rank 
is  lower  than  in  Europe  ;  that  they  are  overshadowed 
by  commercial  wealth,  and  find  no  compensation  in  the 
esteem  or  respect  in  which  their  avocations  are  held,  or 
the  society,  often  imperfectly  educated  and  ill-mannered, 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  merchants  are  dissatisfied : 
they  declare  that  they  are  worn  to  death  by  excessive 
toil;  and  are  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude  of  com- 
petitors and  slippery  undertakings,  that  it  is  seldom  they 
can  preserve  their  fortunes  during  their  lives,  and  still 
more  rarely  that  they  can  bequeath  them  in  safety  to 
their  children.  Even  the  mechanics  and  cultivators  arc 
discontented.  Outwardly  blessed  beyond  any  other  class 
that  society  lias  ever  contained,  they  are  consumed  by 
the  incessant  thirst  for  riches  and  advancement — a  thirst 
which  not  even  the  boundless  capabilities  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  has  been  able  to  slake.  They  can  enjoy 
nothing,  because  they  desire  everything. 

"They  never  are,  but  always  to  be  blessed." 

It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  arc  to  ascribe  the  melancholy 
and  weariness  of  life  which  is  so  common  in  America, 
under  circumstances  in  which  a  very  great  degree  of 
comfort  appears  to  have  been  attained.*  They  are  per- 


>u<,di  this  country,  ami  he  wrote  a  bonk  upon  democracy.      He  passed  fr< 
end   of   this  laud  to  the  other,   and  he  records  that  lie  found   iiuwht 
vevrr  many  faults  he  saw  in   this  government— he  found   n<>b<>dyto  eo 
Dl  them  —  that  no  man  wished  them  changed — that  all  were  satisfied  \\ 


thf;r  ^ov.'rnmeiit,  even  with  its  faults.  ]  ask  you.  Mr  Chairman,  if  he  or  a 
other  philosopher  nhall  Come  through  this  land  to-day,  and  pass  from  Mai 
to  (Jeoryia,  will  he  leave  that  record?  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  find  in  t 


th 
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pctually  straining  after  a   shadow,  which   as   constantly    CHAP. 
eludes  their  grasp.      In  all  this  there  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing.     Individual  dissatisfaction,  and  the  desire  to  remove 
it   l>v  rising  in  the  world,  is  at  once   the  mainspring  of 
the  general   progress,   and   the    certain    cause   of  private 
discontent,  in   free  communities.      In   despotic   states  all 
are  contented,  because  none  can  get   on;   in  democratic  ^'""'i" 
.states  none  are  contented,  because  all  can  i{et  on.      And  ,'!,'•  i:i.. 

(    Ili-V.    II. 

thus  it  is  that  Nature,  in  mercy  to  her  offspring,  equalises*'4-    Ti"''i 

.  *        .  .  iv,  1'j:;  ;  ill 

in  all  respects,  save  from  inequality  in  virtue,  the  sum  of  --'77. 
human  happiness.1 

"Our  present  civilisation,"  says  Channinir,  "is  charac- 

.  .  .  ii. 

tensed  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  greediness  for  wealth  :  (i.-m-nii 

the   passion    for    gain    is   everywhere   sapping  pure   and  wcLuh!* 
generous  feeling,  and    raising   up  bitter   foes  against  any 
reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  the  stream   of 
wealth.     1  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  reform  were  neces- 
sary to   break  up  our  present  mercenary   civilisation,   in 
order  that   Christianity,   now   repelled  by   the   universal 
worldlincss,  may  come   into   near  contact  with  the  soul,  2 
and  reconstruct  society  after  its  own  pure  and  disinte-  ]'!»/.»  i-ct- 
rested  principles."'2      This  is  strictly  true,  and  it  is  the  noy,°i337. 
necessary  effect  of  those  democratic  institutions,  which, 
bv  removing  all  other  distinctions,  concentrate  the  whole 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind  upon  this  one  object  of 

land  this  day  the  rich  dissati.-fied  that  they  are  governed  by  the  ignorant  and 
poor? — the  poor  dissatisfied  that  they  are  not  rich  ? — those  who  are  labourers 
dissatisfied  that  they  are  not  in  oilice,  and  working  and  seeking  fur  it  .' — those 
who  are  in  oilice  dissatisfied  that  they  cannot  plunder  more  than  they  do  ] 
(Laughter.1)  1  ask  if  you  do  not  find  the  North  dissatisfied  with  their  federal 
relations  to  the  South — the  South  dissatisfied  with  all  her  relations  to  the 
Xorth  ? — if  you  do  not  find  in  this  land  universal  general  discontent  and 
rising  passions,  and  moving  even  some  States  to  arms? — that  free  citizens 
cannot  pass  without  being  arrc.-teil,  their  business  inquired  into,  and  their 
progress  stayed?  Do  you,  Mr  Chairman,  say  that  thi<  means  nothing?  1  ask 
those  of  you  whom  we  have  elevated  on  the  plane  of  intellect  and  above  the 
common  mind,  and  who  are  gifted  with  a  keen  vision  which  can  look  into 
the  future,  if  in  the  distant  horizon  in  this  land  you  see  dawning  a  clear  day. 
or  do  you  see  it  filled  with  portents  of  thick  clouds  arid  dangers  which  are  to 
come  ?" 

VOL.  XI II.  U 
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CHAP,    ambition.     But  though  bovond  all  precedent  desirous  of 
\c  • 

wealth,  the  American    is    far   from  being  avaricious  or 


>12>  tenacious  in  its  disposal:  like  Catiline,  he  is  "alien! 
appetens,  sui  profusus.""'  In  no  country  is  wealth  be- 
stowed with  a  more  lavish  hand  on  all  undertakings, 
public  or  private,  promising  a  return  for  money,  or  gifted 
in  a  more  generous  spirit  to  every  institution  of  a  religious 
or  charitable  description.  All  its  great  towns  can  boast 
of  noble  establishments  for  education,  public  worship,  and 
the  relief  of  suffering,  almost  entirely  supported  by  private 
contributions,  which  can  vie  with  anv  in  the  world,  both 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  undertakings,  and  the  bene- 
volent ardour  with  which  they  arc  superintended  and 
supported.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  extraordinary  faci- 
lities which  they  enjoy  of  getting  wealth,  make  them 
liberal  and  generous  in  its  disposal.  The  most  common 

1  Cher.  11. 

15.').  Buck-  cause  of   an   avaricious  disposition  is  the  experience  of 

m'_'!ir.in  s 

Amurim, ;;.  difficulty  in  making  monev  ;  generosity  is  in  general  the 

2:57    34!!  .  " 

ami'passi'm.  child  of  easy  circumstances,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  \vcalth 
with  little  or  no  exertion.1 

Although  the  mission  of  America  evidently  is  to  the 

45_ 

Comme'r-  people  what  has  been  well  termed  "  the  Reserve  of 
America.30  Xature  ;  '  and  her  democratic  institutions  and  national 
character  impel  her  people  with  such  violence  towards 
that  noble  destiny,  yet  she  is  great,  also,  in  her  seaport 
towns  and  commercial  activity.  The  very  transit  of 
such  a  multitude  of  emigrants,  on  their  wav  to  the  land 
of  promise  in  the  West — the  wants  of  such  a  vast  and 
rapidly  increasing  population — necessarilv  induce  a  very 
great  foreign  trade.  New  York,  the  commercial  capital 
of  America,  already  (18-1.0)  numbers  above  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase, 
will  in  ten  years  have  six  hundred  thousand  ;  Phila- 
delphia has  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  ;  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Xcw  Orleans,  arc  all  rapidly  increasing,  and 
will  soon  rival  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  Old 
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AVorld.*  The  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  insatiable  CITAP. 
passion  for  gambling  adventures,  bv  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  diked  States  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  ]S1~ 
occasion  indeed  periodical  and  rapidly  returning  crises  of 
commercial  or  monetary  distress,  and  overwhelm  the  land 
with  a  flood  of  embarrassment  exceeding  anything  ever 
experienced  from  pacific  causes  in  the  Old  AVorld.  But 
these  dreadful  catastrophes,  though  the  cause  of  unbounded 
private  suffering,  produce  apparently  no  lasting  diminu- 
tion in  the  general  progress  of  their  commercial  activity. 
A  new  race  of  energetic  adventurers,  equally  capable, 
equally  daring,  immediately  succeeds  that  which  has  been 
swept  away.  The  banks,  whom  no  measure  of  govern- 
ment are  able  to  restrain,  furnish  the  means  of  fresh 
enterprise  and  adventure.  The  great  work  of  private 
effort  and  public  advancement  continues  with  unabated 
vigour:  the  ilame,  apparently  extinguished  for  ever,  burns 
up  again  with  fresh  brilliancy;  wave  after  wave  is  broken 
on  the  shore,  but  the  great  flood-tide  still  streams  forward, 
and  rises  higher  and  higher  upon  the  beach. 

The  American  seaman  possesses  all  the  hardihood  and 
daring  which  have  given  to  those  of  Cireat  Britain  the  pro^  Of 
empire  of  the  ocean,  and  is  stimulated  in  addition  by  a  ^™^™ 
spirit  of  adventure,  a  thirst  for  sain,  exceeding  that  of  his  a!ld  sh'!)' 

ping. 

hardy  progenitors  on  the  wave.     The  progress  of  Ameri- 
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can  foreign  commerce  lias  been  more  rapid,  for  the  last 
half  century,  than  that  of  England  during  the  same  or 
any  former  period.  The  same  indomitable  perseverance 
and  inextinguishable  passion  for  advancement,  which 
drive  their  race  with  such  violence  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  have  sent  them  forth  with  equal  vigour  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  impelled  their  sails  into  every 
creek  and  bay  of  the  navigable  seas.  Their  pendants  are 
to  be  seen  alongside  those  of  England  in  every  harbour  of 
the  world  :  in  London  and  Liverpool,  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople  :  in  the  waters  of  Canton  and  the  Gulf  of 
New  Zealand  :  amidst  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole  and  on 
the  frozen  shores  of  Greenland.  Individual  adventure, 
private  enterprise,  have  in  so  short  a  time  achieved  all 
these  prodigies  :  the  American  commercial  navy  owes 
nothing  to  the  encouragement  or  power  of  its  government. 
The  American  shipmaster  stretches  across  the  Atlantic 
with  a  scanty  crew  and  ill-equipped  ship  :  indefatigable 
exertion,  untiring  watchfulness,  supply  the  want  of  num- 
bers ;  he  takes  in  his  cargo  of  tea  at  Canton,  returns  to 
Xew  York,  sells  it  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound  cheaper  than 
his  British  rival,  and  is  content.*  It  is  in  this  minute 
attention  to  details,  and  indefatigable  vigour,  that  the 
secret  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  American  commercial 
navy  is  to  be  found.  Yet  is  its  value  so  considerable  as 
^0  have  now  (1840)  reached,  in  exports,  the  vast  amount 
of  131»5°0,000  dollars,  or  £27,089,000,  of  which 
113,000,000  dollars,  or  £'23,278,000,  is  for  the  value  of 
domestic  produce.1  The  imports  for  the  same  year  were 


*  Table 
States  :  — 

showing    the    progress    of 

exports   and    imports 

of   the    Ui 

1821 

£13,544,661 

£13,03*.  5H2 

1835 

£25,352,822 

i:!  1.2LN  279 

1825 

20,736,539 

20,070,849 

1836 

26,804,799 

1-9,579,174 

1K30 

15,385,314 

14,76'6,025 

1837 

24,702,355 

2u.292.544 

1831 

1  ';..'/.'{.'),  703     '         21,498,140 

]  83S 

22,121,854 

L'2.4:!l,350 

1  838 

]*,  101,862              21,047,7>;4 

]  839 

25.557,104 

32,523,120 

1833 

]*,  779.255              22,524,04s 

1S40 

27.0SU.OOO 

21,424,000 

1-^34 

21,730,86rt 

26,358,610 

-PoiiTER's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.  190  ;  and  Arnfriran  Statist  !<-nl  A 
Ibl'J,  p.  1-JO. 
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104,000,000    dollars,   or     1/21,4:24,000    sterling.      Both     CHAP 
exports  and  imports  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty   years  ;    a    progress   somewhat    greater   than   the 
British    foreign   commerce   lias   made    during    the    same, 
period. 

Tlie  American  navy  at  tliis  time  (1841)  consists  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  on  the  stocks,  seventeen 
frigates,  twenty-one  sloops,  and  twelve  schooners  and 
brigs  ;  no  very  formidable  force  for  a  power  which  boasts  """l- 
its  ability  to  contend  witli  Great  Britain  for  the  empire 
of  the  wayes.  The  real  strength  of  their  marine  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  and  grow  ing  amount  of  their  commercial 
vessels,  and  the  vigour  and  courage  which  long  training 
on  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  has  communicated  to  the 
already  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  their  seamen.  The 
marine  seamen  of  their  whole  states  for  the  year  1  840 
numbered  fifty-six  thousand  ;  a  considerable  commercial 
navy,  from  whence  powerful  supplies  of  sailors,  already 
trained  to  the  most  material  parts  of  their  duty,  may  at 
all  times  be  obtained.  The  pay  they  give  to  the  seamen 
and  inferior  officers  is  yery  high  ;  to  the  superior  ones 
proportionally  low  ;  —  a  peculiarity  observable  universally 
in  the  United  .States,  where  democratic  parsimony  can  only 
relax  in  favour  of  that  class  with  which  itself  sympathises, 
and  from  the  comforts  of  which  itself  may  derive  benefit. 
Gunners  receive  £1.30  a-year,  boatswains  .£180,  captains 
on  duty  only  X'G2.">.  The  wages  of  common  sailors,  beinir 
four  or  five  pounds  a-month,  are  so  considerable  as  to 
attract  a  large  portion  of  British  seamen  into  their  service, 
whom,  from  the  identity  of  language  and  habits  between 
the  two  states,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  ;  while  the 
diminutive  number  of  their  ships,  compared  with  those  of  's:)"%R'['!'"n 
Great  Britain,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  latter  power1"41-'11 

,     .  „  .  St;it.  Al- 

tO  attempt  to  vie  with  the  United  States  in  the  amount  man^-, 
of  the   remuneration  the     can  hold    out   to    the    naval  si." 


If  the  navy  of  America,  even  in  the  present  maturity 
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CHAP,    of  its  powers,  is  small,  its   military  force  is  still  more 
^u      inconsiderable,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  entirely 
pacific  direction  which  the  national  strength  has  hitherto 
Theirmiii-  taken.     It  consists  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  three 
of  cavalry,  and  three  of  artillery,  numbering  in  all  twelve 
thousand   five    hundred    and   thirty -seven    combatants! 
This  is  just  the  strength  of  a  Roman  legion,  or  of  one  of 
Xapolcon's  divisions.     It  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  military 
force  of  Bavaria,  nor  a  half  of  that  maintained  by  Saxony 
or  Wiirtemberg.     Such  as  it  is,  this  Lilliputian  force  is 
scattered  over  fifty  fortified   posts  on  the  frontier,  and 
twelve  arsenals  in  the  interior,  stretching  over  an  extent 
two  thousand  miles  in  length,  being  not,  on  an  average, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  each  post.     Of  all  marvels, 
this  amount  of  military  force  is  the  most  marvellous,  when 
the  magnitude  and  resources  of  the  Republic  are  taken 
into  view,  the  vast  extent  of  frontier  they  have  to  defend, 
and  the  arrogant  tone  which  they  assume  in  their  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  foreign   states.      It  is  true  they 
have  a  militia  everywhere  established,  which  in  periods 
of  danger  may,  it  is  said,  enrol  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
combatants  around  its  banners."      But  although  such  a 
force,  composed  of  backwoodsmen,  combating  behind  trees 
in  their  forests,  is  doubtless  very  formidable,  and  may 
sometimes  make  a  stout  resistance  behind  intrenchments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns ;  yet  the  result  of  the  war  of 
1812  demonstrated  what  a  priori  might  have  been  readily 
imagined,  that  it  is  incapable  of  carrying  on  war  in  the 
field,  is  wholly  unfit  for  offensive  operations,  and  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  the  defence  even  of  the  strongest  positions, 
if  assailed  with  skill  by  much  inferior  forces.     The  proof 

*  The  militia  of  the  whole  States  amounted,  according  to  the  Army  Li>t  of 
1M1,  to  1.503,9o2  men  in  arms. 

That  of  Xcw  York  was,           ....  ]09,43o 

Pennsylvania,             ....  Co". ITS 

Virginia,          .....  In.',.]  22 

Ohio,                .....  1-1'yl-JS 

—Milifi'i  Al>.i/r<irf,  18-11  ;  Slate  Almannr  f<,r  1H41.  p.  85. 
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of  tin's  is  decisive:  the  Americans  allowed  their  capital  to    CHAP. 
1)0  taken  and  pillaged  bv  a  British  division,  that  could  not 
muster  three  thousand  live  hundred  bayonets.      J)e  Toc- 
(jnoville  was  never  more  correct   than  when  he  asserted, 
that  if  America  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  European 
powers,  it  would  at  the  end  of  a  centurv,  if  still  indepen- 
dent, have  made  a  much  more  rapid  progress  than  any  of 
them;   but  that  it  would  run  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  being  three  or  four  times  conquered,  in  the  interim,  bv 
monarchies  not  possessing  a  fourth   part  of  its  material  i  Army 
resources.     Her  safety  hitherto  has  consisted  in  her  isola-  s^;  AN  ' 
tion.      She  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  Canada,  bv  Ij^",'11''^'5' 
scattered    savaires    or   degenerate    Europeans;    so   weak,  -"'•,  (J':i" 

'  tcaul).  Mum. 

that  she  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  combat  a  real  »•--*• 
enemy.1 "::~ 

Incredibly  small  as  the  naval  and  military  cstablish- 

"  411. 

ments  of  the  l/nitcd  States  appear  to  one  accustomed  to  Keyunuu 
contemplate  the  colossal  armaments  of  the  European  dituru  of 
powers,  they  are  fully  as  large  as  the  scanty  revenue  at  states"' L 
the  disposal  of  the  central  government  can  afford  to 
maintain.  Such  is  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  America, 
as  in  all  countries  where  democratic  power  is  really,  and 
not,  as  in  republican  France,  nominally  established,  that 
no  consideration  will  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  gene- 
ral or  national  burdens  necessary  to  put  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  confederacy  on  a  secure  foundation.  The 
ordinary  national  revenue  at  this  time  (1840)  is  only 
17,197,000  dollars,  or  £3,540,000;  and  including  all 
extraordinary  aids,  no  more  than  28, 23 4, 000  dollars,  or 
£5,858,000.  The  expenditure  is  2(J,043,G3G  dollars,  or 
£5,488,000.  There  is  no  national  debt  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  attaching  to  the  central  government,  excepting  a 

*  "Tlu!  isolati"ii  "f  the  United  States  has  permitted  them  to  grow  and 
advanee  :  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  been  able  to  live  and  to  increase 
in  Europe.  Separated  from  the  Old  World,  the  population  of  the  Unitul 
States  still  inhabits  a  solitude.  The  deserts  have  proved  their  safety;  but 
already  the  conditions  of  their  existence  are  changing." — (.'UATEAUBIUAXD'S 
Mcmoirt.  ii.  '321. 
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CHAP,    floating  balance  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  in 
xc 

exchequer  bills,  issued  during  the  dreadful  commercial  cm- 


812-  barrassmcnts  and  consequent  fall  of  revenue  during  the  last 
four  years.  Even  this  trifling  national  debt  has  since  been 
paid  off.  Of  this  revenue,  four-fifths,  or  about  15,000,000 
of  dollars  (£3,0.90,000),  is  derived  from  customs  :  there 
is  no  excise  or  direct  taxes  to  the  general  government  of 
any  kind;  and  the  remainder  is  almost  entirely  drawn 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  which  in 
the  year  1840  produced  2,620,000  dollars,  or  £539,000. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  with  such  scanty  public  revenues,  the 
Americans  have  held  surprisingly  together;  but  that  is 
because  they  have  not  as  yet  experienced  in  their  full 
force  the  causes  of  separation.  The  interests,  however, 
of  the  different  parts  of  their  immense  territory,  ex- 
ceeding all  Europe  put  together  in  extent,  riches,  and 
^Finance  yaricty,  are  so  different,  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
1841.  stat.  if  they  will  continue  united  when  the  separate  states 
itui'"')1?.'  become  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  stand  without 
support.1 

This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  revenues  and  debt 

50 

Revenues  of  the  United  States.  Each  of  the  states  in  the  Union  has 
Uie  separate  a  separate  exchequer,  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  its 
own,  from  which  its  local  expenses,  such  as  judges,  courts 
of  justice,  militia,  &c.  are  defrayed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  debt  of  each  separate  state  has  been  contracted  by 
their  local  legislature  for  the  promotion  of  great  public 
improvements,  such  as  roads,  canals,  railways,  and  bridges, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  and  these  debts  arc  very 
considerable,  amounting  in  all  to  248,841,540  dollars,  or 
£51,000,000.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  small  moment  to  Great 
Britain  at  this  time,  considering  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  this  sum  is  due  to  English  capitalists,  and  that  the 
democratic  masters  of  several  of  these  states  have  already 
adopted  the  convenient  device  of  "repudiating"  the  debt; 
in  other  words,  refusing  to  pay  either  its  principal  or  in- 
terest, after  it  has  been  expended  for  their  behoof.  The 
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states  which  have  adopted  tliis  disgraceful  step  owe  CHAP. 
IOO,i)00,iM)0  dollars,  or  l/_!:2, 000,000,  and  include  Mi-  _X 
chigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  some  others  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  Pennsylvania  has  failed  in  the 
regular  payment  of  the  interest  of  its  debt  ;  and  even  in 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  New  York,  symptoms  of 
no  equivocal  kind  have  appeared  of  a  disposition  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  disagreeable  burden  of  discharging  their 
obligations.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
there  are  no  direct  taxes  in  America.  The  direct  l<>c<tl 
taxation  is  often  verv  heavy — higher  than  in  (freat  Bri- 
tain. In  New  York  the  local  rates  are  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  rental.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Local  taxation 
is  for  objects  of  local  interest,  bv  which  the  majority  hope 
to  be  individually  benefited,  and  for  which  they  will  incur 
considerable  burdens  :  general  taxation  is  for  a  remote 
object,  in  which  they  feel  but  little  interest.  Add  to 
this  that  in  the  large  towns  it  is  the  majority  taxing  the 
minority,  the  holders  of  property,  which  is  never  objected 
to.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  nearly  all  the  burghs  ,  See  Fin_ 

of  Scotland  have  become  bankrupt  since  the  Borough  lie-  aneestate- 

1          _  nii'i.t  ri 

form  Act  admitted  the  majority,  holding  no  property,  to  St:it-  Alm- 

...  I.  1»41.  '.'7, 

manage  the  local  administration  of  their  affairs,  and  got  !|s.  Vim- 
Acts  of  Parliament  taxing  the  minority  who  have  pos-  ii.'l:!±-,! 
sessions.1 

The  government  of  America,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
a  pure  and  unmixed  democracy;  established  on  a  scale,  Sketch  of 
and  over  an  extent,  to  which  there  never  lias  been  a" 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  central  govern- 
ment— the  local  government — the  officers  of  state,  the 
president  of  the  republic,  the  judges  and  civil  officers 
of  every  description,  in  all  the  states,  are  elected  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  elections  for  their  separate  legislatures, 
or  the  general  election  for  the  national  office-bearers.  So 
great  is  the  amount  of  the  constituency  which  may  be 
called  on  to  vote  on  the  election  of  a  president,  that  it  is 


can  ocmsu- 
tutiou. 
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CHAP,    not  unusual  to  see  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  elec- 
xc 

—  tors  record  their  suffrages  on  that  interesting  occasion  ; 

and  nearly  that  number  actually  voted  at  the  election  of 
General  Harrison  on  4th  of  March  1841.*  This  is  some- 
what less  than  the  proportion  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in 
a  population  of  14,500,000  free  whites  in  round  numbers, 
being  about  one  to  six  in  the  whole  free  inhabitants.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  830,000  electors  out 
of  27,000,000  people,  or  1  in  32  only  ;  in  France  there 
were,  under  Louis  Philippe,  less  than  200,000  among 
32,000,000,  or  1  in  190!  So  widely  different  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  electoral  suffrage  has  been  carried,  in 
the  three  countries  in  the  world  where  the  greatest  efforts 
in  favour  of  freedom  have  been  made,  and  popular  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  on  the  broadest  basis.  It 
will  not  appear  surprising,  when  these  figures  are  consid- 
ered, that  the  Americans  should  be  repudiating  their  debts, 
while  those  of  England  have  always  been,  and  of  France 
are  now,  at  least,  religiously  upheld.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are,  no  doubt,  deeply  interested  in  the  final  result 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor;  but  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  its  violation  promises  them  a  most  alluring 
liberation,  in  the  outset,  from  disagreeable  burdens.  The 
majority  of  men  in  all  ages  arc  governed  by  the  first  effect 
of  measures,  and  such  as  strike  the  senses  only.  Ulti- 
mate consequences,  overwhelming  in  their  influence  on 
the  thinking  few,  are  wholly  overlooked  by  the  unthink- 
ing many.  The  majority  of  men  will  never  discharge  their 
obligations  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  Public  faith  is 
preserved  with  religious  fidelity  in  England,  because  it  is 
for  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  interest  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  in  whom  property  is  substantially  vested, 

*  Ou  that  occasion  there  voted  for 

Harrison,       .....  1,274,783 

Van  Burcn,  .  1,128,702 


Total  doctors.  .  .  1>, 4 03, 4 8. •> 

-  Mat.  Almanac,  1841,  53. 
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to  uphold   it.      If  (ireat   Britain  wants  to  shake  off  its    rim*, 
national  debt,  it  has  only  to  extend   the  suffrage  in  any  . 
considerable  degree,  and  the  burden  will  not  stand  three 
years,  unless  the  burden  of  it  can  be  laid  in  the  form  of 
a  graduated  property  tax   exclusively  on   the  holders   of 
realised  property. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  American  constitution, 
a   great   variety   of  checks   are   established,   intended    to  iv  svna-e 
limit    and   restrain    the    inordinate    power   given    to    the '.f'lt.i'ro- 
popular  voice   in   the  formation   of   government.       The  ,  ^l;.'1,!',^,,. 
principle  of  their  union   is,   that  whatever  power  is  not  l(^",!U1<i 
expressly   vested   in   the  federal  government,  belongs  of 
right  to  the  assemblies  of  the   separate  states  ;   and  the 
central  authority  itself  is  restrained  as  much  as  appeared 
necessary  under  such  a   system   for  its  formation.      The 
general  government,  which  meets  at  Washington  in  con- 
gress, consists  of  two  chambers — the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.     Each  state  sends  two  members  to 
the  Senate,  and  a  certain  number  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  which  is  fixed  every  ten  years,  to  that  of  the 
Representatives.       This  proportion  was  originally  made 
one  to  every  thirty  thousand  persons  :  but  in   17.f':2  this  1rStor>'-, 

J          ,  .     r  ,      Laws  c;t 

was  changed  to  one  in  thirty-three  thousand;  and  in  rdtcd 
1832,  to  one  in  forty-eight  thousand  souls.1  The  Houses, 
of  Representatives  is  named  by  the  direct  and  immediate 
vote  of  the  people  :  the  Senate,  by  the  choice  of  the  state 
legislature  :  thus  the  first  is  the  result  of  a  single,  the 
second  of  a  double  election.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
seat  endures  for  two — in  the  second,  for  six  years.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives  is  endowed  only  with  legis- 
lative powers  ;  the  Senate,  in  addition  to  these,  with 
certain  judicial  and  executive  duties.  No  bill  can  become 
a  law  until  it  passes  both  houses  ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  Senate  judges  of  impeachments  preferred  bv  the 

J  .  -  -Story.  If'P. 

lower  house  for  state  offences,  and  its  consent  is  requisite  ?14._"  TOO,. 
to  ratify  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  validate  certain -W.'  ' 
appointments  to  offices  made  by  the  President.2 
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CHAP.        The  executive  power  is  vested,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the 
President,  whose  functions   arc   intended  to  correspond 


isi2.  vfifa  those  of  a  sovereign  in  the  European  monarchies  ; 
Powers'  of  but,  both  in  substantial  authority  and  theoretical  right, 
dent.n  the  two  are  essentially  different.  His  tenure  of  office  is 
not  for  life,  but  for  four  years  ;  and  a  vice-president  is 
always  elected  with  the  President,  who,  in  the  event  of 
his  death  while  in  office,  succeeds  without  any  further 
election.  The  President  can  propose  no  laws  to  Congress, 
and  his  ministers  are  excluded  in  like  manner  as  himself; 
so  that  it  is  only  by  indirect  means  that  the  views  of 
government  can  be  laid  before  the  legislature.  No  invio- 
lability is  attached  to  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate,  as 
to  the  constitutional  monarchs  of  France  and  England. 
The  President  carries  the  laws  into  execution,  but  he  has 
no  share  in  their  formation  ;  he  can  refuse  his  sanction 
to  them,  but,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  though  that  prevents 
their  execution,  it  docs  not  prevent  them  from  being 
laws,  and  being  enforced  when  a  more  pliant  chief  of  the 
republic  is  elected.  The  only  real  source  of  influence 
which  the  President  enjoys,  is  the  nomination  to  employ  - 
1«xr°r-1l'i<V  ments  under  government  ;  and  their  number  is  very  con- 
Kent's  siderable,  for  it  already  amounted  in  1836  to  sixty  thou- 

Commen-  .     ^ 

sand,*  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  removed  with  every 
change  of  administration.  The  number  is  now  (1860) 
at  least  twice  as  great.1 

It  is  not,  however,  cither  in  the  President  or  the  Senate, 
Sovereignty  in  the  ministers  of  state  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 


g0ycrci(rnj-y  Of  the  United  States  resides. 
Government  is  really  vested  in  THE  PKOPLK  :  and  that, 
too,  not  in  the  figurative  and  hyperbolic  sense  in  which 

*  Offices  in  America  in  the  gift  of  the  executive  :  — 

Collection  of  taxes  siucl  general  administration,         .  12,144 

Military,  and  .service  against  the  Indians,      .              .  9,6415 

Navy,  "......  6,499 

Post-Office,    ......  ;;].!']  7 

(Jo,  '2a'A 
—  CAI.IIOU.N'S  Ke^ost  to  the  Senate,  1S36;  given  in  CIJLVAUI.I:,  ii.  401  ;  Note  40'. 
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that   expression  is   used  in  the  declamations  of  modern    CUM 
Europe,   but    reallv,  practically,  and  effectively.      Kach 
separate  state   is   a  democracy   in    itself,   and  in   it  the 
power    of   the    people    is    exerted   without    any  control. 
Kverv   one    has    its    governor,    its   senate,    and   house    of 
representatives  ;    the    whole   number    of   which,   in   both 
houses,  are  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people. 
The  senators,  in  these  state  legislatures,  vary  from  twelve 
to    ninety-three    in    number  :    the    representatives   from 
twenty-six  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.     These  legis- 
lative bodies  are  vested  with  what  practically  amounts  to 
absolute  powers  in  their  separate  states  ;  and  the  governor 
carries  into  effect  the  declared  will  of  the  majority  of  both 
houses,   in  like  manner  as  he  does  the  declared  will  of 
Congress.    They  exclusively  manage  their  debts,  finances, 
improvements,   judicial   establishment,   militia,    harbours, 
roads,    railways,  canals,  and  whole    local   concerns.      80 
extensive  and  undefined  are  their  powers,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  do  not  amount  to  those  of  declar- 
ing peace  and  war,   and  acting  in  all  respects  as  inde- 
pendent states.     Certain  it  is,  that  on   more  than   one 
occasion,  particularly  the  dispute  with  the  southern  states 
in  18:34,  on  the  question  of  nullifying  the  tariff  of  duties 
established  by  Congress  ;  and  the  open  hostilities  which 
the  northern  states  carried  on  with  the  British  inhabitants 
on  the  Canada  frontier  in  1S;>7  and  ISo.O;  the  separate 
states,  the  Carolinas  in  the  first  instance,  and  Xew  York 
and  Maine  in  the  second,  took  upon  themselves  to  set 
the  authority  of  the  central  government  at  defiance  ;   and 
Congress  and  the  executive  were  glad  to  veil  their  weak- 
ness under  the  guise  of  moderation,  while  in  reality  they 
succumbed  to  the  whole  demands  of  the  insurgent  com- 
monwealths.     It  docs  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecv  to 
foretell,  that  a  vast  confederacy  of  separate  states,  each 
with  its  own  legislature  and  armed  force,  and  actuated, 
from  difference  of  climate  and  situation,  bv  opposite  and 
conflicting  interests,  held  together  by  so  slender  a  tie,  is 
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CHAP,    not  destined  to  hang  Ions  together.     The  very  difference 
xc       .  . 

in  the  national  character  and  descent  in  different  parts  of 


>12>      the   Union,  render  it   highly  improbable  that   they  can 
remain   permanently   united.     "  What    similarity."    says 

1  J  V     f  V 

Chateaubriand,  "  is  there  between  a  Frenchman  of  Loui- 
siana, a  Spaniard  of  the  Floridas,  a  German  of  New 
York,  an  Englishman  of  Xew  England,  of  Virginia,  of 
Carolina,  of  Georgia  1  Yet  they  are  all  called  Americans. 
Tsi'i.1'  The  °nc  is  volatile,  and  a  duellist  ;  the  other  a  proud 
indolent  Catholic  ;  this  a  Lutheran  labourer  without 


ci.ateaub.    slaves  ;  that  an  English  Protestant,  with  slaves:  here  is 

Mem.  n. 

320-.  a  Puritan  merchant:  there  an  Episcopalian  slave-driver. 
Can  ages  ever  render  such  a  population  homogeneous  T'1 
In  one  important  respect  America  differs  entirely  from 
Rcii-iim  in  any  state  of  Christendom,  or  indeed  any  that  ever  before 
suites.  existed  in  the  world.  It  acknowledges  no  state  religion  ; 
and  no  public  funds  whatever  are  provided  for  the  clergy, 
or  religious  instructors  of  any  denomination.  It  is  other- 
wise with  secular  education,  which  is  everywhere  sup- 
ported by  direct  local  taxes,  and  most  anxiously  attended 
to.  The  cost  of  this  date  education  is  very  great  ;  it 
amounts  over  the  whole  Union  to  £1,700,000  a-year. 
This  immense  sum,  however,  is  paid  without  reluctance, 
so  strongly  are  all  classes  persuaded  of  its  benefit.  But 
it  is  otherwise  in  religion.  All  the  clergy  arc  on  the 
footing  of  dissenters  in  England  ;  that  is,  they  are  main- 
tained solely  by  the  seat-rents,  or  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  flocks.  Churches,  especially  in  the  great 
towns,  are  numerous,  and  embrace  cverv  possible  variety 
of  belief,  from  the  austere  Puritan,  the  genuine  descend- 
ant of  the  patriarchs  who,  two  centuries  ago,  sought  a 
refuge  in  New  England  from  the  persecution  of  Charles  I., 
to  the  lax  Socinian,  whose  creed  scarcely  differs  from 
t]1H|-  Of  t]ic  ])cjst  of  former  times.  Episcopacy  is  the 
prevailing  religion  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  except  Baltimore:2  but  the  Baptists 
and  Methodists  are  bv  far  the  most  considerable  se<-ts. 


2To 
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The  Presbyterians  are  also  very  numerous;  and,  in  several     (HAP. 
districts,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  making  great  progress; 
insomuch    that    they    now    number   above    two    millions 
of  souls   within   the  pale  of  their   church    in    the   whole 
states  of  the  I  nion. 

Religion  in  the  I'nited  States  being  entirely  separated 
from  civil  government,  its  ministers  are  relieved  from  ii,,,,'-,^,,, 
that  jealousy  which  in  CJreat  Britain  is  attached  by  the  '',1/,'j'.',  •'"' : 
democratic  party  to  every  person  in  any  situation  oi'"'"u 
trust,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  whose  nomination  is 
not  vested  in  themselves.  The  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  elected  bv  their  congregations;  they  are  main- 
tained by  them  during  their  incumbency;  they  mav,  in 
most  cases,  like  those  of  the  dissenting  congregations  in 
the  British  islands,  be  dismissed  by  them  at  pleasure.* 
A  strong  religious  feeling  pervades  the  I  nited  States, 
especially  Xew  England  and  Pennsylvania,  which  has  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  Puritan  or  Quaker  ancestors; 
and  this  is  much  enhanced  by  the  complete  divorce  from 
temporal  concerns  which  has  taken  place  in  the  church. 
The  clergy  have  no  political  influence,  and  never  inter- 
meddle with  temporal  affairs.  But  in  no  country  in  the 
world  have  they  a  stronger  sway  in  society,  or  arc  their 
opinions  more  attended  to,  especially  by  the  female  por- 
tion of  their  congregations.  It  is  to  this  general  influence 
of  religion,  and  the  unseen  chain  which  it  has  thrown 
over  the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  more,  perhaps,  than 

1    I  oc(i ,   11. 

anv  other  cause,  that  the  existence  of  society  for  so  con-  -'•24,  -.;•>. 
sidcrable  a  period  as  sixty  years,  without  any  great  con-  3-28.  '.MV.n 


vulsions,  notwithstanding  the  almost  entire  absence  of  ex-  -j ';•;""' 
ternal  restraint  or  efficient  government,  is  to  be  ascribed.1 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  American  church  are  yet  to 
come;   and  with  the  increase  of  its  destitute  population,  \v,1I!'t",;f a 
and  of  the  classes  which  subsist  on  wages  alone,  the  im-  pi"^1,, 
possibility  of  providing  bv  voluntary  contribution  for  the  fl  r  rclii-rion- 
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CHAP,   maintenance  of  religion  will  become  very  apparent.     No 
want  of  religious  instruction  is  felt  in  the  sreat  commer- 


cial towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts  the  case  is  often 
directly  the  reverse;*  and  although  the  proportion  of 
proprietors  has  hitherto  been  so  great,  no  less  than  five 
millions  of  persons  t  already  exist  in  the  United  States, 
for  whom  there  is  no  provision  in  any  place  of  endowed 
or  existing  public  worship  whatever.^  If  this  is  the  case 
in  their  infancy,  what  will  it  be  in  their  maturity  and 
old  age  ?  And  how  are  funds  to  be  raised  to  provide  for 
the  deficiency  in  a  democratic  worldly  community  which 

*  "  The  Baptist  sect  alone  proclaims  a  want  of  above  three  thousand  minis- 
ters to  supply  the  existing  churclus.  Churches  ai.d  i'unds  are  sufficient,  but 
men  are  wanting." — MARTINEAU,  iii.  272,  273.  This  is  the  precise  point  where 
the  question  hinges,  and  the  difficulty  always  occurs  :  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
under  the  influence  of  temporary  excitement  or  philanthropic  feeling,  to  f/ni/ti 
churches,  at  least  in  great  towns  ;  to  maintain  their  ministers  in  decent  com- 
petence, from  voluntary  sources,  is  a  very  different  matter. 

+  The  American  Board  of  Education  makes  the  following  statement,  March 
8,  1844; — ''A  vast  population  exists  in  these  United  States,  for  whom  no 
means  of  grace  whatever  are  provided.  The  mo>t  accurate  examination  would 
fix  the  number  at  not  less  than  five  millions  !  Aiming  this  mass  of  perishing 
immortal  beings,  at  our  very  doors,  error  in  its  countless  forms, —  Popery, 
infidelity,  and  delusions  wilder  than  the  fanatical  dreams  of  Mohammed— are 
making  fearful  havock  of  souls.  Indeed,  the  whole  number  of  nominal  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  in  all  the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  land,  does  not 
much  exceed  two  millions,  while  our  population  numbers  eighteen  millions." 

J  "  According  to  a  general  summary  of  religious  denominations,  made  in 
1835,  the  number  of  churches  was  15,477  ;  but  there  were  only  12,130  minis- 
ters."—  MAUTINEAU,  iii.  272.  This  is  about  one  church  to  each  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  one  minister  to  each  thirteen  hundred  :  the  population  being  at 
that  period  about  15.oOo,oOO.  This,  on  an  average,  might  seem  to  be  a  fair 
proportion  ;  but  the  evil  of  the  system  lies  in  two  points.  1.  The  churches 
are  unequally  distributed;  aboundinLC  sometimes  to  profusion  in  the  rich 
to-.vns,  and  wholly  wanting  in  the  rural  districts.  2.  No  provision  exists  for 
the  jtcr'iiinncnt  maifitcnnnre  of  the  clergy,  which  is  the  real  dillieulty;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Baptist  persuasion  alone,  30IMJ  churches  are  already  without 
ministers. — See  preceding  note,  and  MAKTINKAT,  iii.  273. 

The  following  statement  of  the  religious  population  of  the  United  States  is 
said  by  the  Rofhrster  Democrat  to  be  derived  from  various  sources,  several  of 
which  are  authentic  : — 

Baptists,  .         .         .     4,000,000     !     Dutch  Reformed, 

Methodists,       .          .     ,'5.000.000      '      Friends, 

Presbyterians,.          .      2,175.000      !      Unitarians, 

Congregationalism,  .     1,400,000      :     Bunkers,     . 

Koman  Catholics,      .      1,300,000      !      Mormonites, 

Episcopalians,  .          .      1,000.000  Shakers,       . 

Universalists,   .  .          (iOO/KKI  Moravians, 

Lutherans,         .  .          540, OUU  S\\  edenborgians, 
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starves  down  all   its  public  establishments  to  the  lowest    rim- 
point,  and  where   no   legislator  ever  yet   has   ventured  to 
hint,  in   congros,  at   a  general  direct  tax  (*      If  nothing 
else  existed   to  subject  America  to   the  common    lot   of 
humanity,   the   seeds  of  its   mortal   distemper  are   to   bo 
found   in   the  want  of  any  provision   for  the  i/i-ntiiitoH*  ,  T<( ^   .. 
religious  instruction  of  the  poor  over  the  whole  common-  -','-''• 
wealth:    the  very  circumstance  which,  with   the   admirers  --'•   i'1" 
of  their    institutions,   is   most   ceaselessly  the  subject   of -J.ii,  •_>;;';. 
eulogy.1 

If,  by  being  severed  from  the  state,  and  relieved  from 
the  deteriorating  ell'ect  of  political  passions  or  consider-  u 
ations,  the  American  clergy  have  been  relieved  from  one  Jjj!^1 
set  of  debasing  influences,  they  have,  from  that  very  cause,  ''^j 
become  subjected  to  another.  Already  the  ruinous  effect  tll>ik 
of  the  dependence  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
on  the  voluntary  support  of  their  Hocks,  has  become 
painfully  conspicuous.  Religion  has  descended  from  its 
function  of  correcting  the  national  vices  and  boldly  de- 
nouncing the  national  sins  in  the  ruling  power:  it  has 
become  little  more,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  of  whom 
Channing  was  an  illustrious  example,  than  the  re-echo  of 
public  opinion.  Listen  to  the  words  of  an  able  and 
candid  eyewitness,  herself  a  most  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  voluntary  system.  "  The  American  clergy,"  says 
Miss  Martineau,  "are  the  most  backward  and  timid  class 
in  the  society  in  which  they  live:  self-exiled  from  the 
great  moral  questions  of  the  time ;  the  least-informed 
with  true  knowledge:  the  least  conscious  of  that  Christian 
and  republican  freedom  which,  as  the  natural  atmosphere 
of  piety  and  holiness,  it  is  their  prime  duty  to  cherish 
and  ditFiifC.  The  proximate  causes  of  this  are  obvious: 
it  is  not  merely  that  the  living  of  the  clergy  depends  on 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  serve:  to  all  but  the  far 
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CHAP,  and  clear-sighted  it  appears  that  the  usefulness  of  their 
- —  function  does  so.  The  most  guilty  class  of  the  commu- 
i12'  nity  on  the  slavery  question  at  present  is  not  the  slavc- 
holding,  nor  even  the  mercantile,  but  the  clerical.  They 
shrink  from  the  perils  of  the  contest.  It  will  not  be  for 
them  to  march  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Yet  if  the 
clergy  of  America  follow  in  the  rear  of  society,  they  will 
be  the  first  to  glory  in  the  reformations  which  they  have 
done  the  utmost  to  retard.  The  fearful  and  disgraceful 
mistake  which  occasions  this,  is  the  supposition  that  the 
clerical  office  consists  in  adapting  the  truth  to  the  minds 
of  their  hearers;  and  this  is  already  producing  its  effect 
in  thinning  the  churches,  and  impelling  the  people  to  find 
an  administration  of  religion  better  suited  to  their  need. 

My  final  impression  is,  that  religion  is 

best  administered  in  America  by  the  personal  character 
of  the  most  virtuous  members  of  society,  out  of  the 
theological;  and,  next,  bv  the  acts  and  preachings  of 
the  members  of  that  profession,  who  are  the  most  secular 
in  their  habits  of  life.  The  exclusively  clerical  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  Christianity,  except  the  vicious.'' 
Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  voluntary  system,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  An  English 
historian  need  not  fear  to  express  this  opinion,  for  he 
sees  ample  evidence  around  him  of  a  similar  tendency 
among  the  dissenting  clergy  in  his  own  country.  They 
are  sufficiently  inclined,  indeed,  to  withstand  the  influence 
1  Marti;  and  denounce  the  vices  of  the  government,  of  the  cstab- 

nc;ui  s  Ame- 
rica, in.       lished   church,   or  of  the  richer  classes  who   attend  the 

'27^  iili'> 

s»:i  Buck-  churches  of  rival  persuasions;  but  are  they  equally  active 
KfCns!'    in  denouncing  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  their  own 
popular  supporters "' ' ;' 

*  At  a  general  conference  of  the  clergy  of  Georgia,  held  at  A  then*  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1!!37,  it  was  resolved:-- 

<;  I.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference,  that  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  the  Tnited  States,  is  nnt  </  in<>r<il  <ril. 

"  Unsolved,  that  we  view  slavery  as  a  civil  and  domestic  institution,  and  one 
with  which,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  we  have  it<jtl/.i/i<j  to  </«,  further  than  to 


Here,  then,  is  a  country  in  which,  if  they  ever  had  such  <  HAP 
on  earth,  republican  principles  have  enjoyed  the  fairest 
ground  for  trial,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  establish- 
ing their  benefits.  The  land  was  boundless,  and,  in  the 
interior  at  least,  of  unexampled  fertility  :  the  nation  , 
began  its  career  with  all  the  advantages  and  powers,  and  ( 
none  of  the  evils,  and  scarce  any  of  the  burdens  of  civili- 
sation. They  had  the  inheritance  of  English  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  descent :  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  European 
arts,  and  all  the  stores  of  ancient  knowledge;  they  had 
neither  a  territorial  aristocracy,  nor  a  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  nor  a  hereditary  nobilitv,  nor  a  national  debt, 
nor  an  established  church,  which  are  usually  held  out  as 
the  impediments  to  the  advancement  of  freedom  in  the 
Old  World.  How,  then,  has  the  republican  system  worked 
in  this,  the  garden  of  the  world,  and  the  land  of  promise  '• 
The  answer  shall  be  given  on  no  mean  authority — in  the 
words  of  one,  himself  an  ardent,  though  candid,  supporter 
of  democratic  equality,  and  whose  political  writings,  alone 
of  any  in  this  age,  deserve  a  place  beside  the  works  of 
Bacon  and  Machiavel. 

"The  self-government   and   all-powerful  swav   of  the 
majority,"  savs  M.  de  Tocqucville,  "  is  the  greatest  and  : 
most  formidable  evil  in  the  L'nited  States.      The  reproach  i 
to  which  I  conceive  a  democratic  government,  such  as  is  ' 
there  established,  is  open,  is  not,  as  many  in  Europe  pre- 
tend, its  weakness;   it  is,  on  the  contrary,  its  irresistible 

ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave,  by  endeavouring  to  impart  to  him  and 
his  master  the  benign  influence  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  aiding  both  in 
their  way  to  heaven.  — -V<  tc  }*</•/,'  Evin'ni'j  l'<j.<t.  Ji(ii>/<r,-i/  5,  1S3S. 

Contrast  this  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  chief  states  of 
Kurope  by  the  unceasing  eii'orts  and  exhortations  of  the  Christian  clergy,  and 
say  whether  religion  has  not  descended  from  her  pedestal  wlu-n  she  ceased  to 
rest  on  independent  revenues. 

"  What  is  mo,-t  surprising  of  all.  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Kpiseopal  Church,  including  those  who  call  themselves  evangeli- 
cal, are  not  merely  pa'.iiators  of  this  state  of  slavery,  but  U'liwatts  fur  i/,<  cn/i- 
tiiiuanre,  and  depredators  nf  all  /.»/,/<>  diift'*sion  "it  tl>-  fiibjcrt  :  so  that,  if  the 
republicans  understand  civil  and  political  liberty  but  imperfectly,  the  Christian 
professors  seem  to  understand  the  liberty  of  religion  and  justice  still  less."— 
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CHAP,  strength.  What  I  feel  repugnance  to  in  America  is  not 
the  extreme  liberty  which  reigns  in  it,  but  the  slender 
guarantee  which  is  to  be  found  against  tyranny.  When  a 
man,  or  a  party,  suffers  from  injustice  springing  from  the 
majority  in  the  United  States,  to  whom  can  he  apply  for 
redress  1  To  public  opinion  '\  It  is  formed  by  the  majority. 
To  the  legislative  body  ?  It  represents  the  majority,  and 
blindly  obeys  its  mandates.  To  the  executive  \  It  is 
named  by  the  majority,  and  is  the  passive  instrument  in 
its  hands.  To  the  public  force  '(  It  is  nothing  but  the 
marjority  under  arms.  To  a  jury  \  It  is  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  majority.  To  the  judges  '\  They  are  in 
some  states  elected  by  the  majority,  and  hold  their  offices 
at  their  pleasure.  How  unjust  and  unreasonable  soever 
may  be  the  measure  which  strikes  you,  no  redress  is 

1  TOC(,     ii.  J  ,  . 

145,  HO.'  practicable,  and  you  must  submit."1  "  Liberty  of  thought 
and  opinion,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "  is  strenuously  main- 
tained in  words  in  America;  it  has  become  almost  a 
wearisome  declamation :  but  it  is  a  sad  and  deplorable 
fact,  that  in  no  country  on  earth  is  the  mind  more 
fettered  than  it  is  here;  what  is  called  public  opinion  has 
set  up  a  despotism  such  as  exists  nowhere  else — public 
opinion,  sitting  in  the  dark,  wrapt  up  in  mystification 
and  vague  terrors  of  obscurity,  deriving  power  no  one 
knows  from  whom;  like  an  Asiatic  monarch  unapproach- 
able, unimpeachable,  undethronable,  perhaps  illegitimate; 
but  irresistible  in  its  power  to  quell  thought,  repress 
action,  and  silence  conviction;  bringing  the  timid  perpe- 
tually under  the  unworthy  fear  of  man — fear  of  some 
superior  opinion  which  rules  the  popular  breath  for  a 

2, s(Ji,er  day,  and  controls,  tli rough  impudent  folly,  the  speech 
1111  and  actions  of  the  wise."'- — "  This  country,"  says  Jefferson, 
"  which  has  given  the  world  the  example  of  physical 
>  liberty,  owes  it  that  of  moral  emancipation  also;  for  as 

.h-iYers,  n's    yet  it  is  but  nominal  witli  us.      The  inquisition  of  public 

Works,  ii.      J      .     .  .  •  !          r  i 

^i.  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice  the  freedom  asserted  by 
the  laws  in  theorv." 
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Original   thought,  independence  of  character,  intrepid    cn\i>. 

\  < ' 
assertion    of   opinion    against   the    prepossessions  of   the 

majority,  are,  generally  speaking,  unknown  in  America, 
at  least  in  all  who  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  administration  Total  :'t,- 
of  public  all'airs.  Where  it  exists,  it  is  usually  found  in  "'n'.'-ti.t'- ,','r' 
persons  of  respectable  birth  or  ancient  descent,  who  seek,  Ij'.',1,',1,'.1 ,',: 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes,  that  independence  tl'";l;-'1 1- 
which  is  immediately  extinguished  in  public  life.  They 
pass,  in  consequence,  for  aristocrats,  and  are  regarded  with 
jealousy  as  such.  This  is  admitted  bv  their  own  ablest 
and  best-informed  writers.*  >So  completely  do  the  ideas 
of  all  who  appear  in  public  all'airs  flow  in  one  channel, 
that  you  would  say  they  are  all  cast  in  one  mould,  and 
stamped  with  one  image  and  superscription.  Party  spirit, 
indeed,  runs  extremely  high  ;  the  public  press  abounds 
with  furious  and  often  coarse  invective,  and  the  most  vehe- 
ment division  of  opinion  often  agitates  the  whole  l.'nion. 
But  in  neither  of  these  vast  arrays  is  there  any  originality, 
or  stubborn  independence  of  thought  in  individuals  ;  all 
follow  implicitly,  like  the  well -disciplined  forces  of  a 
parliamentary  leader  in  England,  the  opinions  of  their 
separate  parties.  It  is  a  mere  struggle  of  numbers  for 
the  superiority,  and  the  moment  the  contest  is  decided 
bv  a  vote,  the  minority  give  wav,  and  public  opinion 
ranges  itself,  to  appearance,  universally  on  the  side  of  the 
greater  number.  It  mav  well  be  believed  that  this  unan- 
imity is  wiinit'/  onlv;  and  that  the  beaten  partv  do  not 
really  become  converted  to  the  opinions  of  their  anta- 
gonists. But  thev  are  compelled  to  feign  acquiescence  ; 
thev  must  crouch  to  numbers.  That  noblest  of  spectacles, 

*  "  Manline-s  of  character  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Concomitant  of  ari.-tocmtio 
than  of  democratic  birth:  for  the  fir.-t  feel  themselves  above  public  opinion,  but 
the  last  bow  to  it  as  the  slavi1  to  his  ma.-ter.  I  have  learned  in  America  to  it-el 
the  truth  of  a  maxim  which  is  becoming  familiar  amongst  us.  that  it  takes  an 
aristocrat  to  play  the  true  democrat.  All  the  real  manly  democrats  I  have 
ever  known  in  America  have  been  accused  of  aristocracy,  simply  because  they 
•were  disposed  to  carry  out  their  principles,  and  not  let  that  imperious  sove- 
reign, the  neighbourhood,  play  the  tyrant  over  them." — L'uui'i:K,  in  Lw>j 
Hnrdhuie,  ii.  ^'2. 
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CHAP,    which  is  so  often  exhibited  in  England,  of  a  resolute  min- 
\c 

_  oritv,  strong  in  the  conviction  and  intrepid  in  the  asser- 

'12'  tion  of  truth,  firmly  maintaining  its  opinions  in  the  midst 
of  the  insurgent  waves  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  feel  sufficiently  often  the  "  civium  ardor  prava  juben- 
tium;"  but  the  "justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum"  is 
unknown.*  The  reason  is  obvious  :  society  in  America  is 
governed  only  by  one  element.  Individual  resolution  is 
not  wanting,  but  it  has  no  ground  to  rest  on  against  the 
ruling  and  irresistible  majority.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
escape  being  carried  away  by  the  tide,  as  for  a  dismasted 
ship  in  a  bottomless  ocean  to  avoid  being  swept  on  by  the 
waves.  Yet  there  is  a  remedy  for  this,  as  for  all  the 
other  evils  of  society.  "When  the  event  has  proved  the 
majority  to  be  in  the  wrong,  which  is  very  often  the  case, 
l'. r^V:  the  former  general  opinion  is  not  openly  assailed,  but  it 

lob,  lot,  iv.  >~  I 

2no.  ciiev.  }s  secretly  abandoned.     One  by  one  the  majority  is  less- 
Murt.'iii.  s ;  cued,  until  at  length  it  is  turned  into  a  minority,  and  then, 
58,  and  150.  without  anything  being  said  about  it,  the  opposite  mea- 
sures are  quietly  adopted.1 

The  Americans   will   exclaim   that   this   statement   is 

(|0 

Test  of  Veal  overcharged,  and  that  independence  of  opinion  is  to  be 

freedom  of     /•  -i  i       •          t  •  s-<  T>    'j.    • 

thou-ht.  round  as  much  in  America  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  any 
European  state.  The  matter  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
easy  test,  which  will  both  illustrate  the  fact  and  the 
causes  to  which  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  is  owing.  All  the  world 
knows  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  upon  differ- 
ent subjects  exists  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  everyday  occurrence  to  sec  persons  belonging  to  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  boldly  maintaining  Conservative 
opinions,  appear  on  the  hustings  and  solicit  the  votes  of 
the  most  democratic  constituencies.  It  is  not  less  usual 
for  members  botli  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
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Commons  to  advocate  extreme  radical  and  democratic  CHAP 
opinions  in  prc.-ence  of  a  vast  majority  of  persons  MIJI- 
porting  the  aristocratic  side.  ?sav,  exainj>]es  Jiave,  not 
been  wanting  of  ollicers  of  high  rank  in  the  armv  and 
navv,  who  of  course  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown 
for  their  promotion,  or  even  for  remaining  in  the  service, 
giving  free  vent  to  the  most  violent  liberal  opinions.  A 
part  of  the  public  press  of  (ireat  Britain  avowedly 
supports  republican  principles  ;  and  not  a  few  of  its 
•writers,  and  that,  too,  of  the  highest  talent,  advocate  the 
same  doctrines,  both  at  public  meetings  and  in  their 
literary  productions.  Is  a  similar  state  of  things  ever 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  (  Is  it  as  usual 
there  to  see  candidates  for  popular  favour  at  public  meet- 
ings maintain  monarchical  and  aristocratic  opinions,  as 
in  (ireat  Britain  it  is  to  see  them  support  republican 
ones  \  Does  the  Hall  of  Congress  resound  with  decla- 
mations in  favour  of  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  preference  to 
a  republic,  in  like  manner  as  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons does  with  arguments  in  favour  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions (  Does  a  large  part  of  the  public  press  and 
periodical  literature  of  America  constantly  advocate  the 
substitution  of  a  mixed  monarchy  for  their  institutions,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  England  the  conversion  of 
the  government  into  a  pure  democracy  '  AVe  have  never 
heard  that  any  of  these  tilings  take  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  well  known  that  the  advocates  for  monarchical 
institutions — and  they  are  both  numerous  and  able  in 
America — are  as  guarded  in  expressing  their  opinions  in 
public  as  are  those  in  Russia  who  are  impressed  with 
republican  ideas.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Power  resides  in  one  class  only,  and  therefore  the  other 
classes  cannot  enjoy  any  practical  freedom  in  discussion, 
and  unfettered  opinion  cannot  exist.1  Let  the  Americans. 
in  their  public  debates,  philosophical  works,  and  periodical  ha 
literature,  evince  the  same  variety  and  independence  of 
opinion  on  political  subjects  which  arc  every  day  put 
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CHAP,    forth  in  England,  and  they  "will  obtain  credit  in  Europe 
for  possessing  real  freedom  in  public  deliberation  and  as 


i12'     regards  independence  of  thought,  but  not  till  then. 

All    the    restraints    on    the   excessive    power    of   the 
Prodigious   majority,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  the 

effects  of  the        . J  .         -  J  .  .  c 

revolution-  original  trainers  of  the  American  constitution,  have  been 
succession,  shattered  by  two  causes;  the  equal  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty by  succession,  and  the  growing  democratic  ambition 
of  the  people.  Under  the  law  of  succession  estab- 
lished at  the  declaration  of  Independence,  the  death  of 
every  proprietor  brings  about  a  splitting  of  his  inheritance 
into  little  portions  ;  and  when  their  owners  in  their  turn 
are  carried  to  the  great  charnel-house  of  mortality,  a  simi- 
lar division  takes  place  ;  so  that  the  partition  goes  on  ad 
infinitum.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  this  system,  that 
it  is  extremely  rare  for  any  considerable  fortune  to  sur- 
vive the  second  generation  ;  and  the  grandchildren  of 
those  who  were  first  in  wealth  and  station  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  are  now  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  general 
crowd,  and  are  even,  in  many  cases,  labouring  with  their 
own  hands.  There  arc  thus  few  rich  persons  in  America, 
and  no  hereditary  fortunes,  but  an  immense  number  of 
little  proprietors  ;  and  in  the  states  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies  in  particular,  their  number  is  prodigious,  and  hourly 
increasing.  These  small  landholders,  as  is  invariably  the 
case,  are  strongly  attached  to  the  democratic  party.  They 
are  the  great  supporters  of  the  violent  outcry  M'hich  has 
been  raised  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  such  fatal 
effects,  against  the  paper  credit  and  the  commercial  aris- 
tocracy. Such  is  the  ascendant  they  have  now  gained, 
both  in  the  separate  states  and  the  general  legislature  of 
the  Union,  from  the  continual  multiplication  of  these 
i-IVq  is.2>  small  properties,  under  the  law  of  equal  succession,  which 
is  everywhere  established,  that  all  bulwarks  have  been 

Lliev.  11.  •? 

:u.5,  li.vi      swept  away,  the  march  of  democracy  has  become  irresist- 

Murt.  i.  li>l,  ••>•>, 

ible,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  whole  confederacy  must 
go  through  with  its   consequences.1     "But   equality   must 
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liave  one  of  two  results  :   all  must  have  power,  or  none.     CHAP. 
Hitherto  the  first  effect  has  taken  place  in  America:   let 
them  beware  of  the  last. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  there 
is,  in  opposition  to  the  will  or  passions  of  the  majority, 
no  lasting  security  either  for  life  or  property  in  America,  ,m- 
in  cases  where  the  public  mind  is  vehemently  excited.  '„ 
Hitherto,  indeed,  no  direct  attack  on  property  has  been  '' 
made,  at  least  where  it  is  vested  in  land;  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  majority  are  themselves  landowners,  and 
therefore  any  such  system  would  be  an  attack  upon  their 
own  interests.  l>ut  the  system  of  spoliating  that  species 
of  property  in  which  the  majority  do  not  participate,  and 
for  which  they  feel  no  sympathy,  has  already  been  carried 
to  a  most  frightful  extent.  The  run  against  paper  credit, 
the  furv  against  the  commercial  aristocracy,  the  cry 
"  bank  or  no  bank,"  which  has  convulsed  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  last  ruined  the 
national  bank,  rendered  bankrupt  nine-tenths  of  the 
commercial  classes,  and  reduced  the  national  exports  and 
imports  to  one  half,*  and  in  some  years  to  a  third  of 
their  former  amount,  are  nothing  but  so  many  successful 
attacks  of  the  Revolutionary  majority  on  that  species  of 
property  which,  being  vested  solely  in  the  wealthy  classes 
of  society  of  whom  they  were  jealous,  it  had  become  the 
object  of  the  democracy  to  destroy.  The  determination 
now  openlv  acted  on  in  many  of  the  states,  particularly 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  the  democratic  communities  in 
the  vallev  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  in  the  great  and 
opulent  commercial  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  repudiate 
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CHAP,    their  state  debt,  and  shako  off  the  burden  of  their  public 

Xf 

1' creditors,  after  they  have  experienced  the  full  benefit  of 

'12-  their  capital  by  expending  it  on  railroads,  canals,  and 
other  public  improvements,  is  another  example  of  the 
incipient  spoliation  of  the  fundholders.  Their  property 
of  all  kinds  has  undergone  the  most  violent  attacks  in 
America,  except  that  in  land,  which,  from  its  diffusion, 
was  protected  by  the  interests  of  the  majority.  But  the 
period  of  danger  to  them  is  postponed  only,  not  averted. 
The  period  when  the  attack  on  landed  property,  if  the 
present  system  of  government  continues,  will  commence, 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty.  It  will  be  as  soon  as 
the  majority  of  electors,  in  any  of  the  states,  have  come, 
from  the  natural  growth  of  other  trades,  to  be  persons 
without  any  interest  in  the  soil,  and  when  the  back  set- 
tlements have  become  so  distant  by  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation, that  it  is  less  trouble  to  take  their  neighbours' 
fields  than  to  go  to  the  Far  West  and  seek  possessions  of 
1  ciicv  i.  their  own.  This  is  nothing  peculiar  to  America  ;  in  every 

1:>3.     focq.  .  *- 

si.  234, 2i)7.  country  in  the  world  the  majority,  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  political  institutions,  would  do  the  same,1  * 

*  Lord  Macaulay  strongly  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  a  letter  to  II.  S. 
iJandal],  ESIJ.,  Xew  York,  in  Times,  Ajiri/7.  ISOo. — '•  I  ;un  certain  that  I  never 
wrote  a  line,  and  that  I  never,  in  Parliament,  in  conversation,  or  even  on  the 
hustings — a  place  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  court  the  populace — uttered  a  word 
indicating  an  opinion  that  the  authority  in  a  State  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
majority  of  citizens  told  by  the  Lead  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  part  of  society.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institutions  purely 
democratic  must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilisation,  or  both. 

"  In  Europe,  where  the  population  is  dense,  the  effect  of  such  institutions 
would  be  almost  instantaneous.  What  happened  lately  in  France  is  an  example. 

''  You  may  think  that  V'>ur  country  enjoys  an  exemption  from  these  evils.  1 
will  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  diil'erent  opinion.  Your  fate  J  believe 
to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical  cau»e.  As  long  as  you  have  a 
boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  your  labouring  population  will 
be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  labouring  population  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  while 
that  is  the  case,  the  Jeffersonian  policy  may  continue  t"  exist  without  any  fatal 
calamity.  .But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thickly 
peopled  as  Old  England.  Wa.u'es  will  be  as  low,  and  will  fluctuate  as  much  with 
you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Manchester^  and  ymir  Birmingham*  ;  and 
in  those  ^Manchester.?  and  Birmingham*  hundreds  of  thousands  nf  artisans  will 
assuredly  be  sometimes  out  of  work.  Then  y»ur  institutions  will  be  fairly 

brought  t.)  the  te-t." 
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Is   life  sociiro  in   the    diked  States,  ulien  property  is     CHAR 
placed    in    siicli    imminent    peril  '      Experience,    terrible   - 
experience,    proves   tlie  reverse  ;   and   demonstrates,  that 
not  onlv  is  existence  endangered,  l>ut,  what   is  far  worse,  in-.-nmty 

i  •       '    r  ,  .'  ,  .,.<>!  life  ain 

law  is  often   powerless  against  the  once-excited  passions  n,,i,,-  ,„ 
or  violence  of  the  people.      The  atrocities  of  the  French  ' 
Revolution,  cruel   and  heart-rending  as  thev  wore,  have 
been  exceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;   for  there 
the  terrible  spectacle  has  been  not  unfrequently  exhibited 
of  late  years,  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  majority  being 
publicly  In/met!   c/V/v  by   the  people,  and,  to  render  the 
torment  more  prolonged  and  excruciating,  over  a  lire  pur- 
posely kindled  of  green  wood.*     Combined  and  systematic 

*  '•  Sol iic  month-;  lirh.ro  1  left  the  United  States,  a  in.- in  of  c<  'lour  \v;is  burned 
atirr  \\ithuut  trial,  at  St  Louis  in  Missouri  :  a  larjre  assembly  of  the  'n-.-pee- 
ialile'  inhabitants  of  the  city  being  present.  'I'he  Majority  "f  newspaper  editors 
made  themselves  parties  to  tlic  act.  by  refu.-ing  through  fear  to  reprobate  it. 
The  gentlemen  oi  the  press  in  that  city  dare  not  condemn  the  deed,  for  u-ar  of 
the  consequences,  from  the  Murderers.  They  merely  announced  the  deed  as 
a  tiling  to  be  regretted  ;  and  recommended  that  a  veil  .-honld  be  drawn 
over  the  affair.  The  newspapers  of  the  Union  gem  rally  were  afraid  to  com- 
ment on  it,  because  they  saw  the  St  Louis  editors  were  afraid." — Miss  MAR- 

TIXK.U'.  i.    lf>l',  l.r)2. 

'•Just  before  1  reached  Mobile,  two  men  were  J/nnifif  n/lrc  tlcrc  in  n  slmc 
fire  in  tlie  open  air,  in  presence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  generally.  Xo 
word  was  breathed  of  the  transaction  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  this  is  a  special 
siu'ii  of  the  times.  There  is  far  too  much  subservience  to  opinion  in  the 
northern  states  ;  but  in  the  southern  it  is  like  (he  terror.-  of  Tiberiu-  Cii-sar." 
-  //./-/.  ii.  141,  144. 

"  I 'poii  a  mere  vairue  report  or  bare  suspicion,  persons  travelling  in  the  smith 
have  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  in  some  cases  //.*</;/"/  m-  tm'f"i'"/.  »n  pre- 
tence that  they  came  to  cause  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  More  than  one 
Innocent  //<rx«/<  /,>:.<  l,n,/  li<in;icd.  It  was  declared  by  some  liberal-minded 
gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  after  the  publication  of  l>r  Channing's  work  on 
slavery,  that  if  he  were  to  enter  that  province  with  a  bodyguard  of  f.venty 
thousand  men,  lie  would  not  come  out  alive.  Handbills  are  is>ued  by  the 
Committees  of  Vigilance,  offering  enormous  rewards  for  the  heads  or  ears  ot 
prominent  abolitionists.  The  LTovei-nor  of  South  Carolina  l;;-t  year  rec  m- 
nicndeil  the  summary  eveution.  without  benefit  of  clergy,  of  all  persons 
caught  within  the  limits  of  the  state  holding  prominent  anti-slavery  opinions ; 
and  every  >entiinent  of  his  is  iiulorsed  by  a  -elect  committee  "f  the  ,-tate  legis- 
lature."- ////•/.  ii.  :itS,  :'.!'.'. 

"On  the  14th  June  Is4'2.  a  black  slave  named  Joseph  was  .sei/ed.  on  the 
tmisjiifiijit  of  being  concerned  in  some  murders,  by  a  furious  mob.  with'  ut  any 
trial,  which  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  kindled  a  lire  of  fagots  at  hi.-  feet.  He 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  said.  '  Xow  apply  your  torches,  and  let  me  die 
in  peace.'  He  beheld  with  iirmne--  the  curling  ihuuo  approaching  his  feet;  but 
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CHAP,    attacks  on  property,  or  dreadful  acts  of  terror  and  revenge, 
have   taken  place  in  several  great  towns;  and  such  has 


been  the  prostration  of  law  and  paralysis  of  authority  by 
the  will   of  the   sovereign  multitude,   that,  on   many  of 
these  occasions,  not  only  the   press   did  not  venture  to 
o£hev-JL    denounce  the  infamous  proceedings,  but  the  law  autho- 

oio.     Mart. 

in.  iG-2.      rities  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  apprehend  or  punish 
the  delinquents.1  * 

Murders   and    assassinations  in    open    day  have   even 

do.  A 

occurred,   amon£  the   members   of  Congress  themselves : 

°        .  .  fc  . 

and  the  guilty  parties,  strong  m  the  support  of  the  majo- 
rity, openly  walk  about,  and  set  all  attempts  to  prosecute 
them  at  defiance.  So  common  have  these  summary  acts 
of  savage  violence  grown  in  America,  that  they  have 
come  to  be  designated  by  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
expression;  and  the  phrase  "Lynch  law"  is  understood, 
all  over  the  world,  to  express  the  violent  assumption  by 
the  multitude  of  the  office,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  at  once 

when  it  began  to  fasten  on  his  legs,  and  feed  on  his  body,  the  pain  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  screamed  aloud,  and  entreated  the  bystanders  to  blow  out  his 
brains.  Not  a  hand,  however,  was  raised  in  mercy  to  terminate  his  sull'i-rings; 
and  ut  length,  surging  with  almost  superhuman  strength  in  the  excess  of  his 
agony,  he  tore  out  the  staples,  and  leapt  with  his  half-burnt  limbs  out  of  the 
flames.  The  crack  of  rifles  was  then  heard:  he  fell  pierced  by  several  shots, 
and  his  body  was  thrown  back  into  the  pile,  where  it  was  totally  consumed. 
No  notice  whatever  mis  take  a  of  thin  atrocity ;  the  papers  did  not  venture  to 
condemn  it ;  and  no  one  was  punished,  nor  inquiry  ever  made." — Amcricnn 
Pitjifr,  yew  Orleans,  June  15,  1815. 

'•  A  young  man  at  Natchville,  in  Tennessee,  was  lately  seized  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance,  and  an  abolition  newspaper  found  in  his  bundle,  among  a 
number  of  Bibles.  He  was  immediately  seized,  publicly  flogged,  the  mayor  of 
the  town  presiding,  and  .sent  out  of  the  town  in  that  dreadful  condition  ;  his 
horse,  gig,  and  Bibles,  of  which  he  was  disposing,  worth  three  hundred  dollars, 
being  no  more  heard  of." — Miss  MAKTIXKAT,  ii.  139.  140. 

*  "Baltimore  was  lately,  during  four  days,  at  the  mercy  of  the  genius  of 
destruction.  The  security  of  the  city  was  vaiidy  bandied  from  the  mayor  to 
the  sheriff,  from  the  .sheriff  to  the  commander  of  the  militia;  the  prisons  were 
furced,  the  mayor  and  militia  pillaged;  but  not  a  person  could  be  found  in 
that  city,  with  luO.OOO  inhabitants,  who  would  head  any  force  against  the 
rioters,  till  an  old  patriarch  of  eighty-four,  who  had  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence,  stepped  forth,  and,  requesting  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  thirty 
men,  stopped  the  disorder,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pillage.  Well  may  the 
Americans  say  with  Mr  Clay,  '  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.'  ''- 
('HI:V.\I.II:H,  ii.  Ill 7. 
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of  accusers,  judges,  juries,  and  executioners.      Tlie  ablest    CHAP. 

and  best-informed   political  writers  on   the  popular  side 

in    Europe,  confess    and   lament    this    prostration   of   la\v 

and   justice  in  the  I'nited  States.*      "  Is  this  the  freedom 

we    were    promised  ?"    said   the    French    Revolutionists  ;  .', ( !'"?,'•  J 

"  \ve  can    no    longer    lianir    whom    we    please:'    but    the  Man.  i.  !• 

Americans  liave   improved  on   this  idea,1  for  their  prin- 

*  •1|)o]niis  <jue  1'Ameriijne  compte  de  tres-grandes  vilk-s,  lc  peuple  dcs 
places  ])iihlii[iics  est  seul  lc  peuple  wuverain.  Scs  insurrections,  ses  ;ict<  s 
tie  violence  out  etc  iVcijuens  duns  les  dernieres  amices,  i-t  eha<-un  dVux  a  ete 
out  rageant.  pour  la  vraie  liberte  '  I'll  jour  It'  pen  pie  M-  soul  eve,  prim-  pmiir  eeiix 
(]iii  pal'  humanite,  mi  par  religion,  veulcnt  voir  dans  lc>  Negres  de-  hoimne-  ; 
1111  autre  jour  il  detruit  une  inai.-oii  d'c'diication  C'atholique  ;  \in  ti'"i-iriin'  il 
clias.-f  iii!  hi  i-liaiiv  «•(  vi'ut  inrtti'e  en  jiirc-.-s  un  pri'dicatnir  I'rute.-itiiiit, 
paroi'iju'il  jiaili'  cuiitre  Ifs  Catholiqiics;  un  ipiatrifine  il  orisc  Irs  pieces  d'nn 
j"\ii-nali.-tf  ([iii  conil'.tt  ipu'lipif  irpiiiinii  iloiuinaii!  c  ;  ct  tuujniirs  ct  part»ut 
il  pri'tciiil  r-c  f.iiri1  ju-tirc  a  hii-ineinc  en  simstrayant  rcux  qu'il  a'-cusc  li  la  [iru- 
ti'i-t!"ii,  coiiniii'  ii  la  jtirir-dii'tion,  dcs  trilninaux."  —  SisMoM'!,  ScicnciK  .S'w/'t/c.t, 
i.  :!i> !,  ,'!(!;"). 

"Tlu'  h'liLrcr  we  retUiiinecl  in  Washington,  the  more  we  saw  and  heard  of 
the  recklessness  and  profligacy  which  characterise  the  manners,  both  of  its  re>i- 
dent  and  llnctuating  population.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  late  duel  going  at  large,  and  being  unaccountable  to  any  tribunal  of  law  for 
their  conduct  in  that  transaction — of  itself  a  .sufficient  proof  of  the  laxity 
of  morals,  and  the  weakness  of  magisterial  power-  it  was  matter  of  notoriety 
that  a  resident  of  the  city,  who  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  who  entertained  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment  towards  Mr  Wise,  one  of  the  members  for  Virginia, 
went  constantly  armed  with  loaded  pistols  and  a  long  bowie  knife,  watching 
his  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  He  had  been  foiled  in  the  atteii'.pt  on  two 
or  three  occasions  by  finding  this  gentleman  armed  also,  and  generally  accom- 
panied by  his  friends;  but  though  the  magistrates  of  tlv  city  \\en-  warned  of 
this  intended  assassination,  they  were  either  afraid  to  apprehend  the  individual, 
or.  from  -nine  other  motive,  declined  <.r  neglected  to  do  .v.  and  he  accordingly 
walked  abroad  armed  as  u.-ual. 

••  Mr  Wise  him.-elf.  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  members  from  the  South 
and  West.y  Ital'itu'i/li/  armed  iit/n  tin-  II<,u*<  ,,f  ncjircxcntatu-^  'ui'l  >'-  ,-./^_ 
concealed  pistnls  and  dirk.-  being  the  usual  instruments  worn  by  them  bcnc-ah 
their  clothes.  On  his,  recent  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  Hou-e. 
he  was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  whether  he  had  arms  on  hi- 
person  or  not  ;  and  answering  that  he  always  carrit  d  them,  he  was  requested 
to  '.rive  them  up  while  the  committee  were  sitting,  which  he  did  ;  but  on  th<-:r 
rising,  he  was  presented  with  his  arms,  and  he  continued  coii.-tantly  to  wear 
them  as  before." — Hfi  KIXCHAM'S  (a  liberal  writer)  Anx-rica,  i.  :'."'!,  :;."7. 

"  We  published  on  Moii'lay  a  >horr  paraLTiMph  stating  that  a  M.r  Anthony,  a 
mrmber  of  the  Ai  kansas  Legislature,  had  been  killed  in  a  rencontre  with  Colonel 
Wilson,  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  It  appears  from  tin-  particulars 
since  received,  that  this  murderous  mitr.ige  was  actually  <;.,,; ,,,, 'ft, ,'  ,,,>  >/,,  rfonr 
"ftltr  Jlot'ti-  u'liiii  in  >V.<.v,'ii«  /  the  Speaker,  in  consequence  of  -.nine  ofl'vii.-ive 
remark  directed  against  him  by  the  unfortunate  member,  having  come  down 
from  his  seat  armed  with  a  bowie  knife  !  The  member,  it  is  -tated,  V.YI.S  a!.--i 
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CHAP,    ciple,  in  some  instances  at  least,  has  been  shown  to  be, 

"    that  they  may  either  hang  or  burn  whom  they  please. 

The  American  writers  plead,  in  extenuation  of  these 
atrocities,  that  they  are  only  of  occasional  occurrence  ; 
that  the  states  of  the  confederacy  are  in  general  peace- 
able and  orderly  ;  that  they  occur  chiefly  in  rude  and 

armed  with  the  same  weapon,  but  the  rencontre  lasted  only  for  a  moment — the 
latter  having  been  left  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  Speaker  having  had  one  hand 
nearly  cut  off,  and  the  other  severely  injured.  "Wilson  was  forthwith  arrested 
by  the  civil  authorities,  and  his  name  struck  from  the  roll  of  the  House  by 
n<:arlii  a  unanimous  vote.  He  was  liberated  OH  2000  dollars'  bail,  and  subse- 
quently acquitted." — New  Yuri;  />';«/?,  Dec.  29,  1837.  BUCKINGHAM,  i.  lofi. 

"  A  tragical  occurrence  took  place  during  rny  stay  in  New  York,  which 
brought  this  question  very  prominently  before  the  public.  It  was  this  :  A 
minister  of  the  gospel,  the  Rev.  Elijah  1'.  Lovejoy,  was  engaged  as  the  editor 
of  a  religious  newspaper  at  the  town  of  St  Louis,  and  in  the  slave  state  of 
Missouri.  In  this  state,  the  mob  had  burned  a  coloured  /nan  alirc  for  some 
offence  for  which  he  ims  never  broi«jkt  to  trial.  Mr  Lovejoy  condemned  this 
act,  and  reproved  the  judge,  whose  name  was  Lawless,  for  excusing  the  mob 
as  he  had  done  for  their  unjustifiable  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
mob  themselves  retaliated  on  Mr  Lovejoy,  by  attacking  his  house,  breaking  up 
his  press,  and  throwing  it  and  the  types  into  the  river,  for  which  he  could  get 
no  redress.  He  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Alton,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  in  the  free  state  of  Illinois.  Even  here,  however,  his 
advocacy  of  abolition  occasioned  the  mob  to  destroy  his  press  a  secmid  time  ; 
another  was  procured  to  replace  that,  and  they  broke  it  in  pieces  also.  A  third 
press  was  purchased  to  replace  this ;  but  when  it  arrived  at  Alton,  and  before  ever 
it  was  used,  the  mob  attacked  the  store  in  which  it  was,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
it,  and  whatever  else  the  store  contained.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  out- 
rage by  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  fancied  they  had  an 
interest  in  slavery  being  undisturbed  ;  but  on  this  occasion  Mr  Lovejoy  and 
his  friends  determined  to  defend  the  store,  and  went  with  firearms  for  this 
purpose.  "While  the  mob  were  beating  in  the  windows  with  stones,  and  firing 
from  the  outside  into  the  store,  they  who  were  in  the  inside  fired  a  gun  also, 
by  which  one  of  the  mob  was  killed.  At  this  the  populace  at  first  dispersed  ; 
but  whisky  being  profusely  supplied  to  them  by  their  abettors,  and  guns 
placed  in  their  hands,  they  returned  in  large  numbers  to  tin-  store,  determined 
to  set  it  on  fire,  and  burn  alive  all  who  were  in  it.  Mr  Lovejoy  and  four  of  his 
companions  went  out  to  drive  away  those  who  were  actually  setting  fire  to  the 
roof  of  the  building,  and  he  was  then  ,--ho>  t/n-nnij/,  /lie  !,n<li/  by  one  nj'  the  mob, 
and  died  in  a,  few  minnteH  afterwards.  They  subsequently  wounded  several 
others,  took  possession  of  (he  press,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  its  fragments 
into  the  river.  On  such  a  transaction  as  this,  it  might  be  supposed  that  there 
would  be  scarcely  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  that  the  \\hole  press  uf  the  coun- 
try, in  the  free  states  at  least,  would  have  condemned  such  an  outrage,  and 
contended  for  the  right  of  freedom  of  discussion,  lint  by  far  the  greater 
majoritv  of  the  Whig  papers,  and  some  even  of  the  democratic  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  condemned  the  pertinacity  and  obstinacy,  as  they  called  it.  of 
Mr  Lovejoy,  excused  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  and  thought  that  "////  mini  ren- 
i  in-':  a  [i'",  fa  U 'i.<l,  xi  iitiiiientn  H-II'K-II  i,<  /,  a/- n-  ti>  lie  ob  „>,,,•'«,((*  tu  UK.  majority  ,ilcteri'ctl 
to  (if  j>n t  down  by  jurcc."—  Bi  cKi.M.HAM,  i.  80,  f!l. 
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semi-barbarous  states,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Far  West,  CIIAI-. 
that  the  annals  of  everv  country  exhibit  too  manv 
examples  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  violence  : 
and  that  it  is  unjust  to  hold  their  institutions  responsible  iv.-uii.-imy 
for  acts  common  to  them  with  all  mankind.  There  i s ',';  a',,  ,i .'.' i - 
some  justice  in  these  observations,  but  they  are  not  pre- [,'.7j,. 
ciselv  well  founded  ;  for  some  of  the  greatest  atrocities  have 
been  committed  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and 
other  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  l.'nion.  It  affords,  too, 
a  melancholv  proof  of  the  depravitv  of  human  nature,  if 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  march  of  intellect  have  no 
tendency  to  check  these  savage  dispositions,  and  the 
citixens  of  the  great  and  well-educated  model  republic 
are  obliged  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their  cruelties, 
that  the  same  things  were  done  during  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois,  or  by  the  autos-da-fe  of  Castile. 
But  the  peculiar  and  damning  blot  on  America,  in  this 
particular,  is  this — and  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  reply.  In  other  countries,  the  frightful 
atrocities  of  the  stake  and  the  torture  have  characterised 
government  during  savage  and  ruthless  periods  ;  and  it 
has  been  the  well-founded  boast  of  civilisation,  that  they 
have  disappeared  before  the  milder  spirit  which  its 
blessings  have  introduced.  Ebullitions  of  popular  vio- 
lence have  been  frequent  :  horrors  unutterable  have 
been  committed,  and  are  committed,  during  their  continu- 
ance. But  these  have  alwavs  been  the  passing  fury  of 
the  multitude  inerelv,  and  the  return  of  order  has  uni- 
formlv  been  signalised  bv  increased  vigour  of  the  ex- 
ecutive for  the  repression  of  such  excesses  and  increased 
horror  of  the  public  at  their  continuance.  It  was  thus 
that  the  insurrection  of  the  Boors  in  Uermanv  was  in 
the  end  repressed  bv  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  chivalrv. 
The  reign  of  terror  in  France  wa>  succeeded  bv  the  iron 
rule  of  Xapolcon — the  violence  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
England  by  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  But  in  Ame- 
rica, not  onlv  is  there  no  reaction  against  such  popular 
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CHAP,  atrocities,  or  attempt  to  coerce  them,  but  the  human  mind 
is  so  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  that  they 
are  not  even  complained  of  :  they  are  exhibited,  not  in 
an  a^e  of  universal  ignorance  and  savage  barbaritv,  but 

~  CJ  Q  */    * 

in  one  of  general  instruction  and  boasted  civilisation  ; 
the  people  are  not  the  victims  but  the  authors  of  these 
atrocities  ;  and  the  reflecting  few  pass  them  over  in  trem- 

1  Mart.  n.  °  L 


.      . 

177,  178.     blinf  silence,  like  the  stroke  of  Providence,  or  the  ven- 

Chcv.  ii. 

347,  318.     geance  of  an  Eastern  Sultaun,  to  which  it  is  the   only 
wisdom  to  submit  without  a  murmur.1"" 

It  can  never  be  sufficiently  enforced  that  it  is  not  the 
fi<s.  . 

Eeai  re-      deeds  of  violence,  cruel  and  frightful  as  they  have  been, 

tiieaAmcri-  of  which  their  country  has  in  recent  times  been  the 
hea"i.'m  is  theatre,  which  constitute  the  real  and  peculiar  reproach 
against  the  American  character  and  institutions.  Deeds 
of  atrocity  are  common  to  them  with  all  mankind.  It 
is  the  irresistible  weight  of  popular  opinion  which  renders 
their  condemnation  rare,  their  punishment  ,s////  rarer,  if 
committed  in  the  interest  or  in  pursuance  of  the  passions 
of  the  majority,  which  is  the  real  disgrace.  The  Ame- 
rican writers  ask,  What  would  the  English  say  if  their 
monarchical  institutions  were  assailed  because  the  Por- 
teous  mob,  a  century  ago,  took  summary  vengeance  on 
an  unpopular  functionary  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
or  because  the  Reform  transports  terminated  in  the 
flames  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham,  in  18,31  ?  The  answer 

*  "  On  occasion  of  the  frightful  riot  at  Fanenil  Hull,  Boston,  in  LSD.'J,  when 
the  celebrated  Mr  Garrison  narrowly  escaped  bring  murdered,  jn>  /im.«-<'titi'inx 
fo/frji'-fl.  I  asked  a  lawyer,  an  abolitionist,  why  !-  He  said  there  would  bo 
difiiculty  in  getting  a  verdict  ;  and  if  it  was  obtained,  the  punishment  would  lie 
ni'T'-ly  a  fine,  which  would  bt>  paid  on  the  spot,  and  the  triumph  would  remain 
with  the  aggressors.  I  a-kcd  an  eminent  judge  the  same  cjnestion  ;  he  said  /<< 
/(•'•'  i/ircii  liix  inli-ii-f  ai/fiiixf  a  /ir<»if'i'fi-iii.  And  why?  Public  feeling  was  so 
strong  on  the  subject  ;  the  rioters  were  so  respectable  in  the  city  :  it  was  better 
to  let  the  whole  allair  pass  over  without  further  notice."—  MA  HTINKAf,  i.  1  ".">, 
17'i.  Many  examples  of  a  -imi'uir  paralysis  occurred  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  fervour  of  Reform  :  and  the  arm  of  tint  law  was  s^iii'-i  hues,  as  in  the  New- 
port r<_-bi-ll;on.  pavalyseil  by  tcrr<jr  of  the  people  ;  but  generally  the  majesty  of 
the  law  was  as/erted,  and  severe  examples  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  outrages 
were  made,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  burning  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham 
in  ls:;i  and  1W2. 
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is  obvious.  They  at  once  admit  that  these  deeds  were  a  CHAP 
disgrace  to  the  country  ;  they  make  no  attempt  to  pal- 
liate or  defend  them  :  and  they  are  the  lirst  to  confess, 
that  if  such  acts  were  to  become  frequent,  and  pass 
unpunished,  they  would  cast  an  irremovable  stain  on  the 
British  character,  and  throw  a  serious  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  of  British  institutions.  But  Edinburgh  was 
severely  punished  for  the  Porteous  mob,  though  the 
immediate  authors  could  not  be  discovered  ;  and  four 
of  the  principal  Bristol  delinquents  expiated  their  guilt 
on  the  scallbld.  A  hideous  combination  murder,  inter- 
esting ten  thousand  combined  workmen,  occurred  at 
Glasgow  in  IS-lo  ;  but  the  murderers  were  hanged  on  the 
spot  where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  in  presence 
of  a  hundred  thousand  spectators,*  one  half  of  whom  had 
come  there  to  effect  a  rescue.  Let  the  Americans  show 
instances  in  which  the  perpetrators  of  their  Lynch  mur- 
ders, or  the  leaders  of  the  mobs  who  burned  their  Negroes, 
were  executed  where  their  flames  had  been  lighted,  in 
presence  of  a  majority  sympathising  with  the  criminals, 
and  the  British  historians  will  be  the  first  to  clear  the 
American  institutions  from  the  charge  of  impotence 
against  popular  excesses,  under  which  they  at  present 
labour. 

The  system  of  government  in  the  United  States  has 

(10 

been  proved  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  external  se-  External 
curity  of  the  nation.     America,  it  is  true,  is  still  hide- tl^Awer 
pendent,  and  is    rapidly  extending  in    every  direction  ; c:ms' 
but  that  is  only  because  she  has  no  civilised  neighbours 
in  contact  with  her  territory,  except  Great  Britain,  which 
has  little  interest  to  engage  in  the  fruitless  and   enor- 
mous cost  of  Transatlantic  warfare.     But  so   inefficient 
is  her  force  both  by  sea  and  land,  owing  to  the  invin- 

*  It  was  tlu-  author's  melancholy  duty  t>  carry  into  ex- .  cution,  as  >heriil' of 
Lanarkshire,  this  just  ami  n<-eessary  sentence,  \\hiih\vas  done  \vith  the  utmost 
solemnity,  and  produced  a  prodigious  and  most  salutary  impression.  He  never 
felt  so  strongly  the  immense  eii'eet  of  such  solemn  demonstrations,  that  a 
government  exists  in  the  country. 

VOL.  XI II.  Y 
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CHAP,  cible  repugnance  to  taxation  among  her  people,  and 
'  the  total  want  of  foresight  among  the  ruling  multi- 
tude, that  she  rushed  headlong  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
and  a  navy  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops  ;  and  she 
could  not  prevent  her  capital  being  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish division  not  mustering  three  thousand  five  hundred 
bayonets.  Baden  or  AYiirtemberg  would  never  have 
incurred  a  similar  disgrace.  If  America  were  placed 
alongside  of  the  European  powers,  she  would  be  con- 
quered in  three  months,  if  she  did  not  alter  her  svstem 

^ 

of  government.  In  IS-iO,  she  was  all  but  at  open  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  yet  her  army  was  only  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  her  navy  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
with  a  population  of  seventeen  millions ;  being  just  the 
population  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Xapolcon. 

True,  these  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops  in  1812 
did  great  things,  and  their  crews  evinced  a  valour  and 
skill  worthy  of  combating  their  ancient  parent  on  the 
waves.  But  that  only  confirms  the  general  argument. 
In  democratic  communities,  measures  of  foresight  arc 
impossible  to  government,  because  the  masses  of  whom 
it  is  the  organ  are  incapable  of  looking  before  them, 
and  never  will  submit  to  present  burdens  from  a  regard 
to  future  and  remote  dangers.  Hence,  while  Philip  was 
preparing  his  armament  against  Greece,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  its  independence,  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy diverted  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
navy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  theatres;  and  introduced 
and  carried  the  punishment  of  death  against  any  one  who 
should  propose  even  their  reapplication  to  their  original 
destination.  But  energy  unbounded  is  awakened  in 
individuals  by  such  institutions,  and  hence  the  great 
achievements  which  they  often  have  effected  with  incon- 
siderable means.  In  despotic  states,  greatness  is  some- 
times forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  vigour  and  fore- 
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sight  of   tlio    government,   notwithstanding    the    general    CUM 
lassitude  or  supincncss   of   the    community.      In    demo- 
cratic states,  greatness  is  often  forced  upon   the  govern- 
ment, despite  its  own  weakness,  by  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  tin1  people. 

Abilitv  of  the  highest  kind  lias  been  rarelv,  if  ever, 
called  to  the  direction  of  affairs  in  America,  since  the 
democratic  regime  has  been  fully  established  by  the 
general  triumph  of  the  popular  over  the  Conservative^'.' 
party.  Men  either  of  great  talents  or  elevated  character  M 
are  disgusted  with  the  low  arts  and  mob-flattery  which 
are  the  indispensable  passport  to  popular  favour:  thev 
retire  from  all  contest  for  oflice,  as,  in  Eastern  dvnasties, 
similar  characters  do  from  the  sycophancy  of  courts  and 
the  precincts  of  palaces.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
persons  of  large  property  who  will,  for  any  consideration, 
engage  in  public  life.  They  retire  into  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  and  leave  open  to  bustling  indigence  or 
pliant  ambition  the  path  leading  to  power,  distinction, 
and  political  honours.  In  public,  these  men  profess  the 
most  unbounded  admiration  for  popular  institutions  ; 
they  shake  hands  with  every  man  they  meet  in  the 
street ;  they  arc  never  to  be  seen  on  a  platform  that 
they  do  not  utter  sonorous  periods  on  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  the  wisdom  which  is  displayed 
in  all  their  deliberations,  and  the  incalculable  blessings  of 
democratic  institutions.  In  private,  they  reveal,  in  con- 
fidence to  those  whom  they  can  trust,  and  especially  to 
strangers  on  the  eve  of  departure,  their  decided  convic- 
tion that  the  present  system  cannot  much  longer  con- 
tinue, and  that  a  frightful  revolution  will  ere  long  burv 
the  rising  splendour  of  North,  as  it  has  already  done  that 
of  South  America,  in  its  ruins. 

The  wealthy  classes,  unable  to  overcome  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  obnoxious  to  the 
people  merelv  because  they  are  independent,  and  will 
not  in  general  condescend  to  court  them,  have  irenerallv 
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CHAP,    given  up  public  life,  and  abandoned  all  contest  for  poli- 
xa      tical  power.    They  have  taken  refuge  in  exclusive  society, 
and  guard  its  avenues  with  a  degree  of  care  unknown 
even   in  the   aristocratic   circles    of  London   or  Vienna. 

1  Externally  they  arc  plain  in  their  dress;  few  carriages 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  considering  the  fortunes 
enjoyed;  and  the  exterior  of  their  dwellings  exhibits 
nothing  to  attract  notice  or  awaken  jealousy.  It  is  in 
the  interior  of  their  mansions  that  they  give  a  full  rein 
to  the  luxury  of  wealth;  all  that  riches  can  purchase  of 
the  elegant  or  costly  is  there  displayed  in  profusion. 
Like  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Richard  Coeur-dc-Lion, 
and  from  a  similar  cause,  they  arc  homely  in  external 
appearance,  and  gorgeous  in  interior  display.  The  thirst 
for  material  enjoyments  is  universal,  and  more  ardent 
than  in  any  other  country;  in  met  it  is  the  grand  object 
of  all  classes.  The  reason  is,  that  nearly  all  have  at 
some  period  of  their  lives  felt  their  pleasures,  and  most 
have  known  at  other  times  what  it  is  to  want  them.  The 
disinterestedness  sometimes  seen  in  the  highest  European 
society  is  often  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  real  evils  of 
poverty.  Great  ability  is  the  object  of  general  jealousy 
to  the  people,  especially  if  it  is  independent,  when  it  is 
stigmatised  as  aristocratic.  Democracy  and  aristocracy 
have  an  equal  aversion  to  the  highest  class  of  intellect, 
and  neither  will  in  general  call  in  its  assistance  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  and  when  no  other  means  of  salvation 

•  remain.  The  first  is  jealous  of  the  power  of  mind,  which 
it  is  unable  to  combat;  the  second  of  independence  of 
character,  which  it  cannot  control.  Pliant  ability  is  what 
both  desire.1 

Judicial  independence,  though  in  appearance  generally 

established,  is  in  reality  almost  unknown  in  America;  but 
r  ....."' 
integrity  of  judicial   character  is,  to  their  honour  be  it 

said,  universal.     All  the  state  judges,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  arc  virtually  elected  by  the  people,  and  are 
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liable  to  lie  displaced  by  them  ;   lor  they  arc  appointed    CHAI- 

•  \c 

by  the  state  legislatures,  who  are   themselves  nominated 

by  tlio  universal  suffrage  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  tenure 
of  oflice  is  sometimes  for  four,  sometimes  for  seven  years ; 
not  generally  tor  life/  In  appearance,  therefore,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  bench  is,  in  a  majority  of  the  states 
of  the  I'nion,  established  on  a  tolerably  secure  basis;  but 
the  difference,  and  it  is  a  vital  one,  lies  here.  Power 
in  England  resides  in  three  branches  of  the  legislature; 
in  America  it  is  invested  solely  in  one  vi/.,  the  people. 
Judges  in  (ireat  Britain  can  be  displaced  only  by  the 
crown,  on  an  address  of  Ixilli-  houses  of  parliament  a 
union  of  the  representatives  of  property  and  numbers, 
which  can  never  take  place  except  on  a  llagrant  case  of 
judicial  iniquitv,  or  the  total  prostration  of  our  liberties. 
In  America,  they  are  in  all  the  states  liable  to  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  the  two  brandies  of  the  legislature,  both  of1Tur(|  M 
whom  arc  elected  by  the  people — that  is,  on  the  simple?;!'17'.': 

J  1  (   llCV.   II. 

declared  will  of  one  interest  in  society,  namely,  the  majo- 1/)1- 
rity  in  numbers.1 1 

*  In  thirteen  states  the  judges  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  in  eiidit 
others  during  pi-rinds  of  not  less  than  seven  years  :  in  some  instances  the.-e 
periods  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  In  two  states  they  hold  oflice  but 
for  one  year.  In  but  one  instance  they  are  appointed  directly  by  the  people, 
and  they  can  never  be  removed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  people.  In  thirteen 
states  they  are  appointed  by  the  legislatures  ;  in  twelve  by  the  governors,  with 
the  advice  of  a  senate  or  council.  They  are  removable  only  by  impeachment, 
or  in  some  instances  by  an  address  ol'  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  for 
which  usually  the  votes  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  house  must  eon- 
cur. —  \i>rlli  American  Iln'/iic,  Xo.  11!),  p.  I.SM.  The  author  is  happy,  on  this 
hi^h  authority,  to  correct  an  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  in  America,  in  his  former  editions;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  his  high  sense  of  the  liberal  and  impartial  spirit,  as  well  as 
distinguished  ability,  with  which  his  work  has  been  reviewed,  and  its  opinions 
often  combated,  in  that  distinguished  periodical. 

t  On  October  1'J,  1S.M',  the  Orand  Jury  of  New  York  said  in  their  official 
presentment:  --"I'ly  the  present  lamentable  system  of  the  ballot-box  to  decide 
who  shall  fill  office  for  judiciary  purposes,  we  trace  thr  evil  we  now  complain 
of.  and  present  a.s  an  evil.  When  the  ballot-bos  is  an  index  of  national  choice, 
or  the  choice  of  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  the  cost  or  evil  of  a  bad  choice 
is  measurably  met  and  felt  by  a  large  constituency:  but  when  the  same  system 
is  applied  to  small  communities,  such  as  wards  of  a  city  like  ours,  it  may  be 
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CHAP.        In  several  states,  their  tenure  of  office  expires  in  six  or 
seven  years:  in  two  states,  in  one.*     If  their  decisions 

1  SI  '^ 

^~'     are  obnoxious  to  the  feelings,  however  excited,  of  the 
Tenure  by   multitude,   they  are   sure   not  to   be    re-elected.      The 

which  the      .   .  J 

judicial  of-  highest  talent  at  the  bar  rarely,  from  this  cause,  con- 
iuthc differ- descends  to  accept  judicial  situations;  and  consequently 

tut  states. 

in  some  cases  of  most  serious  consequences;  for  in  some  cases  the  evildoers 
may,  by  combined  efforts,  elect  their  own  judiciary,  and  this  judiciary  in  turn, 
by  extraordinary  lenity,  reward  the  electors,  and  thus  in  our  midst  is  created 
and  sustained  a  combination  of  reciprocal  elements  of  the  most  dangerous 
character,  and  which,  if  not  timely  checked,  will  soon  put  at  naught  all  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  crime.'' 

*  The  following  are  the  provisions  on  the  subject  of  judicial  tenure  in  the 
different  states  of  the  United  States: — 

Tenure  of  Office.  "urine  Sll"'  Authority. 

I.— MAINE. 

Supreme  Judges,         Seven  years.  f  1!-,~    Oovi.'rnor    on    nd; 

Justices  of  Peace,  Do.  \    ^^^ 

II. — MASSACHUSETTS. 

Supreme  Jud-es,     Good  behaviour,    f  Governor  on  address  of    M;ls^<'lms''tts 
Justices  of  Peace,        Seven  years.      ~i     both  Houses.  lands. 

I  i  I.— NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Supreme  Judges,     Good  behaviour.    I       u '  '"i™,.  al."     f    i!  tj        shire  '  art      Jud 
Justices  of  Peace,         Five  years.        ^    UoliUSi    "  Pow.' §  i.  3. 

IV.— VEKMOXT. 


Supreme  Judges,  Good  behaviour.  (  Governor  on  address  of  Charter  of  f'li;irle 

Justices  oi'l'eace,  Do.  \     Legislature.  II.  and  Const. 

VI. — C'ONN'KCTKTT. 

Supreme  Judges,  Good  lidiaviour.  )          -..  Oust.     Coiiiifi't 

Ju>ticc.s  of  Peace,          One  year.  j  cut,  ait.  v.  §  3. 

VII.— Xi:\v  VC.IIK. 


Justices  of  Peace,         Five  years.  "  j     maJ°rit>"- 
VIII.— XF,\V  JERSEY. 

Sii|]reuie  .Iitd;_'fs,  Seven  years.  >  Impeachment     by    As-    (.'mist.    Xcw    Jcr- 

Jnstiees  of  Peace.          Five  years.  /     seinbly  before  Council.       sey,  j  1-. 


Sii]ircine  Jmlt;i's,     Good  l.diavionr.    (  Governor  on  address  of     .    ,  , 

Justices  of  PeTace,  Do.  -     two-third-s     of    Ipoth    A"'  t    ,, 

(     Houses. 
XII.— VlHOINIA. 

f  Governor  on  address  of    Const.      Virginia. 
S.M.mn..  Judges,     Good  l-eluiviour.   f     ,  u,,  .,,,„,,,    of    ,,l)th      „.,.  iii.  §  1^  and 

•'"^1<'rs"1  1V;"'"'  "a  (     Houses.  v.  jiand'J. 
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the  ability  of  the  bench  is  generally  unequal  to  that  m\i\ 
of  the  counsel,  and  their  station  in  life  inferior.  This 
appears  in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  these  functionaries,  which,  even  in  the 
highest  stations,  never  exceeds  .L'1200,  and  in  the  local 
judicatures  even  of  the  greatest  states,  seldom  reaches 


/•CM,      iM,|..-:..-lmi.-i,t       bv 

c  .hull's     Good  behaviour.    I     two-thirds    of    Senate     Const.  SotithCaro- 
" 


)     by    address     nf     b 
V    liouses. 


ee    ears.       C  <;''v"n"  "'    ""     il'1' 


Justiecsof  IVaee,    Good  behaviour.  "i      jj,  ,[,",.',.  art,  iii.jl  aii.l  I. 


Sniirciiu-  Judges,         Scvi.'ii  years.       (  J'y    Senate  on   address     ,. 
Just  ices  of  IVace,       Three  years.      -      lif   two-thinU  of  Uu- 


Supreme  Judges,         Seven  years.       r  By  in:yiinty  of  Senate     Co,lst        hidiana, 
,u^ees,,r,eae,:  i,,  »»     "tf"'^  -"--.-'' 


Supreme  .lud-es,     Good  lieliaviotir.   (  Govonior  on  address  of    ,. 


me  . Indies,  T\vo  years.         f  Governor  on  address  of    Const.     .Mi--- 


Justices  of  IVai'i1.          Two  years.        -,     two  -  thirds     of     both       l'i,  art .  iv.  5  •_',:;, 


Supreme  Jmuros.     Good  behaviour.   (  Governur  on  address  of     ,,       ,          .... 
Justices  of  IVace,  Do.  -,     two -thirds    of     both    l  "ls> 

I       ii,.  .a  i .   \  ..  s  • '. 


Supri'inc  Judges,     Good  behaviour.   (  Governor  nn  address  of  .        .,,,.,,, 

Justit-esoflV-aee,  Uo.  two- thirds    of    both    l 

I     Houses.  ll"-  N'  b  '"• 


Supivme  Judy's.     Good  behaviour.  (  Goverinir  <>n  address  of  Const. 

.)  list  ices  ol' IVaee,                  I>o                ->      two -thirds     of     botli  art.    ."i.    j    [:;,    I''.. 

I     Houses.  17. 

XXV.— MK-HIGAX. 

f  Two-thirds  of  Senate  Const.  Michiiran, 

Supreme  .Tudu'es,  Seven  years.  .'  on  inipeaeliin.'iit  by  art.  ii.  j  ';,  and 

Justices  of  1'eaee,  Uo.  I  tnaiority  ol  K.-pre-eii-  viii.  j  •_',:;. 

v    tatives.' 

XXVI.— ARKANSAS. 

/-  T\vo-11iirds    of   Senate  ('on>(.    Arkansas, 

Supreme  .hid,:. 's,           ]-"iurht  years.        1     on     a'ldn-s     by     ma-  art.   iv.    ft-'!,   -7, 
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CHAP.    £500  a-ycar.*     But  although  these  important  function- 
xc"      aries  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  a  legislature 


elected  by  a  mere  majority  of  numbers,  as  was  the  case  in 
France  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  yet  no 
suspicion  attaches  to  their  judgments  ;  and  justice  is  im- 
partially administered,  in  questions  at  least  between  man 
and  man,  except  perhaps  in  a  very  few  political  cases, 
on  the  bench.  .Democratic  jealousy,  by  the  dependence 
which  it  exacts,  and  the  scanty  remuneration  which  it 
'T'T-1'-'1'  offers,  may  effectually  exclude  elevated  character  or 

44,  l/»),  •_  .         .  . 

i77._  ciiev.  shining  abilities   from  public  situations  ;   but   by  fixing 

M«t.  f.  us.  the  attention  of  all  on  public  functionaries,  it  provides 

the  only  effectual  antidote  to  official  corruption.1 

*  Salaries  paid  to  judges  supreme  and  inferior  in  America  :  —  • 

Dollars. 

Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,      .  .  5000  or  £1050 

Ordinary  Judges,      .... 

Chief  Judge  of  New  York, 

Second  Judge  of  New  York, 

Chief  Judge  of  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Ohio, 
Missouri, 
And  the  others  in  proportion.  —  Ftat.  Aim.  18-11,  p.  61. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a  very  curious  fact,  indicative  of  the 
opposite  effect,  yet  springing  from  the  same  motive  at  bottom  in  society, 
of  aristocracy  in  Europe  and  democracy  in  America.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tocqueville,  and  the  same  fact  is  also  attested  by  Chevalier,  that  while  the 
greater  appointments  in  America  are  not  paid  at  so  high  a  rate  as  a  tenth,  or 
sometimes  a  twentieth  part  of  what  the  same  class  of  officers  in  Europe  receive, 
the  inferior  class  of  functionaries  draw  often  three,  sometimes  five  times  as 
much  as  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  six  thousand  a-year,  and  the  highest  judge  in  the  republic 
twelve  hundred;  but  a  common  sailor  has  five  pounds  a  month,  and  a  sherifT- 
oflicer  or  niacer  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  a-year.  In  Great  Britain  the 
sovereign  has  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  the  privy  purse,  exclu- 
sive of  the  civil  list,  which  constitutes  no  part  of  the  royal  expenses;  and  the 
highest  judges  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  But  the  common  sailor  has  one  pound 
fifteen  a-month,  besides  his  allowances  and  rations,  which  may  amount  to  as 
much  more,  and  the  doorkeeper  or  macer  would  think  himself  well  paid  with 
half  of  what  his  brother  in  America  enjoys.  Human  nature  is  the  same  on 
built  sides  of  the  water.  Aristocracy  in  Europe  liberally  provides  for  the 
functionaries  who  are  drawn  from  its  own  class,  or  the  splendour  with  which 
it  sympathises  ;  democracy  in  America  rewards  in  the  most  niggardly  manner 
the  elevated  class  of  public  servants,  with  which  it  feels  no  identity  of  interest, 
and  reserves  all  its  liberality  for  the  inferior  one,  from  which  it  itself  expects 
to  derive  benefit.  -  See  Toro.i;i;viJ.Li:,  ii.  7  .'5,  75;  Cin.VAi.m!,  ii.  151. 
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Literary  and  intellectual  ability  of  the  highest  class  are    CHAP 

x  <  * 
comparative! v  rare   in   America.      The  names  of  Cooper,  - 

Channing,  and  Washington  Irving,  indeed,  amply  demon- 
strate that  the  American  soil  is  not  wanting  in  genius  of  i.'". -mum 
the  most  elevated  and  fascinating  character.  Bancroft  i-r.-s.-,.  ' 
has  given  a  historv  of  the  diked  States  distinguished  by 
profound  thought,  accurate  research,  and  a  manly  elo- 
quence ;  and  IVescott,  in  his  fascinating  pages,  has  com- 
municated to  the  romance  of  Castilian  exploit  the  riches 
of  classic  lore,  the  colours  of  painting,  and  the  glow  of 
poetrv.  Longfellow  mav  be  placed  beside  the  great  Ivric 
poets  of  Europe,  for  profound  thought,  deep  feeling,  and 
touching  pathos.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  Such  is  the  concentration  of  public  interest  on 
objects  of  present  and  often  passing  concern,  that  neither 
the  future  nor  the  past  excite  general  attention.  The 
classics  are  in  little  esteem,  except  with  the  very  highest 
class  of  writers  ;  a  certain  amount  of  average  education 
in  the  dead  languages  is  general,  considerable  knowledge 
of  them  uncommon.  AVorks  in  the  abstruse  branches 
of  philosophy  or  speculation  arc  rare.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Tocqucville  for  the  assertion,  that  so  gen- 
erally arc  they  regardless  of  historical  records  or  monu- 
ments, that  half  a  century  hence  the  national  annals,  even 
of  these  times,  could  onlv  be  written  from  the  archives 
of  other  states.  With  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  the 
Americans  have  no  literature  ;  thev  have  onlv  pamph- 
leteers and  journalists.*  Literary  talent  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  directed  to  the  wants  or  amusements  of  the  dav ; 

*  ••  In  the  Xew  W.  .rid  there  is  no  literature  either  classic.  r<  >mantic,  or  Indian  : 
-  classic,  the  Americans  have  no  models;  romantic,  they  have  no  middle  ages; 
Indian,  the  Americans  despise  the  savages,  and  regard  the  wood-;  with  horror, 
as  a  prison  reserved  for  them.  Thus  it  is  not  literature  by  itself,  literature 
properly  so  called,  that  exists  in  America;  it  is  literature  made  serviceable  to 
the  various  requirements  of  society;  it  is  the  literature  of  mechanics,  of  mer- 
chants, of  mariners,  of  labourers."— CHATEAUBKIASD'S  M>  ,i«>;>:-;  ii.  31.x  This 
description  applies  to  America  fifty  years  ago,  since  which  her  great  authors 
have  arisen  ;  but  that  it  is  generally  true  at  this  moment,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the  condition,  so  far  as  regards  literature,  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time. 
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CHAP,    it  is  vehement  and    impassioned,  often   in  the   highest 

"    degree  able,  among  them;  but  in  general  regardless  of 

other  and  more  durable  concerns.  The  poetry  of  Ame- 
rica is  often  beautiful :  there  is  nothing  more  touching  in 
literature  than  some  of  the  fugitive  pieces  in  their  gene- 
ral collections.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is  descriptive, 
not  reflective :  the  wide  expanse  of  natural  beauty,  not 
the  receding  recesses  of  national  event,  seem  to  have 
chiefly  struck  their  imaginations.  This  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, is  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  the  national  taste 
for  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  but  to  the  fact  that 
England,  as  the  older  state,  has  hitherto  in  a  great 
degree  kept  possession  of  the  American  market  in  the 
productions  of  thought.  So  great  is  still  the  influence  of 
this  start,  that  the  highest  class  of  American  authors, 
such  as  Cooper,  Prcscott,  and  Washington  Irving,  pub- 
lish all  their  works  in  London  first,  in  preference  to  their 
own  country.  But  the  taste  for  English  classical  writing 
is  not  only  general,  but  almost  universal.  The  leading 
popular  authors  of  Great  Britain  are  all  published  in 
America,  and  read  with  avidity.  So  numerous  are  the 
editions  of  the  more  celebrated  writers  of  this  country 
which  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  they 
exceed  those  published  in  England  itself.*  This  affords 
decisive  evidence,  that  if  their  own  writers  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  objects  of  local  or  party  contention,  the 
taste  for  a  higher  class  of  literature  is  diffused  to  a  sur- 

*  The  author  hopes  he  will  not  be  accused  of  vanity,  if  he  refers  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  \vork  for  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  "  Notwithstanding  the 
repugnance  which  is  felt  among  us  to  Mr  Alison's  misrepresentations  of  the 
United  States,  and  tho  still  stronger  antipathy  to  anti-republican  heresies,  such 
are  the  cravings  for  historical  literature,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  read, 
that  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  his  own  work  are  already  disseminated  before 
the  printing  of  the  entire  work  is  finished." — Xt>tr.  t<>  American  edition  <>f  fliis 
History,  vol.  iv.  445.  New  York,  1845  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  is  a 
curious  proof,  however,  of  the  inability  of  the  American  majority  to  bear  a  free 
discussion  on  their  customs  and  institutions,  that  a  popular  edition  of  this 
JHstnry  has  been  published  in  the  United  States  vitlii>nt  UK  dm  pier  mi  America; 
and  this  is  held  forth  by  the  advertiser  as  a  great  recommendation.  They 
seem  to  have  embraced  the  old  principle  of  the  English  law,  ''the  greater  the 
truth,  the  greater  the  libel,  because  it  is  the  more  diflieult  to  bear." 
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prising  decree   through   the  community,  Creator,   indeed,     rn.\i». 
than    in   any   European  state.     The  Americans  sav  this  _ 
general  taste  for  foreign   literature  is  inconsistent  with   a 
deficiency  in  native  literary  talent.      They  might  as  well 
sav,  that  because  a  vast  quantity  of  French  wine  is  drunk 
in  England,  therefore  Great  Britain  has  vineyards  equal 
to  those  of  Champagne  or  Burgundy.      "  America,"  savs 
DC  Tocqucville,  "is  the  country  in  the  world  where  the 
people  are  most  fond  of  literature,  and  where  it  is  least  in*,  i'a 
cultivated  by  themselves."1 

Legislation,  stamped  with  the  same  character,  is  almost 
entirely  engrossed  with  objects  of  material,  and  often  f 'jmnu-UT  » 
only  temporary  importance.  The  struggles  of  interest  ILi'."' 
between  contending  provinces  or  classes  in  society;  the 
formation  of  railroads,  canals,  or  harbours,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  particular  districts;  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  companies  as  a  source  of  individual  profit,  engross 
nine-tenths  both  of  the  general  and  local  legislation  of 
the  United  States.  The  press,  which  everywhere  abounds, 
and  is  diffused  to  a  degree  unexampled  iu  any  other 
country,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability,  is  <rcnc- 

•/   '  J  *>   ' 

rally  distinguished  by  violence,  personalities,  and  rancour. 
Its  influence  is  so  considerable  in  guiding  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  public  opinion,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  the  ruler  of  the  state,  though  itself  is  swayed  by  the 
interests  and  passions  of  those  to  whom  its  productions 
arc  addressed.  It  is  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
that  public  services  the  most  important,  private  character 
the  most  immaculate,  furnish  no  protection  whatever 
against  its  calumnies;  and  that  by  a  combination  among 
the  editors  of  newspapers,  should  so  unlikely  an  event 
occur,  the  noblest  and  best  citizens  of  America  may  at  u;1.,  <;L  ' 

«/ 

any  time  be  driven  into  exile.2 '' 

*  "  It  is  certain  that,  for  a  scries  of  dangerous  years,  the  American  press  has 
become  the  vehicle  of  the  most  atrocious  personal  calumny,  and  the  most 
flatulent  national  self-adulation,  r.udics  of  men,  however  ignorant  and  small, 
have  come  to  consider  themselves  as  integral  portions  of  a  community  which 
never  errs,  and  consequently  entitled  to  e.-teem  themselves  infallible.  When, 
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CHAP.        In  one  most  important  branch  of  knowledge,  the  Ame- 
ricans have  already  acquired  great  and  deserved  distinc- 


tion. Their  legal  writers  exhibit  a  degree  of  learning, 
Great  cmi-  judgment,  and  penetration,  which,  honourable  to  any 
American  e  country,  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  in  one,  the 
wntlrs.  career  of  which  has  so  recently  commenced.  The  works 
of  Storey,  Kent,  and  Greenleaf  are  distinguished  alike 
by  industry,  research,  and  reflection,  arranged  in  syste- 
matic order,  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  extensive  and 
enlightened  observation.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
assert,  that  they  are  superior  to  any  systematic  writings 
of  a  similar  description  which  England  has  produced. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
excellence.  Every  great  system  of  law  is  the  result  of 
experience.  The  most  powerful  intellect,  the  most  pene- 
trating genius,  is  unequal  to  the  task,  till  enlightened  by 
the  wisdom  learned,  the  disappointments  felt,  during  many 
successive  ages.  The  Roman  law,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary monuments  of  uninspired  wisdom  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  slowly  grew  up  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  pni'tors,  largely  aided  by  the  experience  of  other 
states,  during  thirty  generations.  It  is  the  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  enactments  of  positive  legislation,  often  dictated 
by  selfishness,  directed  by  impulse,  and  drawn  up  in 
ignorance,  which  form  the  greatest,  because  the  most  irre- 
mediable, obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  system 
of  jurisprudence. 

That  England  has  felt,  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  force 
of  this  evil,  need  be  told  to  none  who  arc  acquainted 
with  the  gigantic  intricacies  of  its  statute  book,  or  felt  the 
the  blessing  which  it  would  be  if  ninetcen-twcntieths  of 
it  were  by  one  sweeping  enactment  consigned  to  oblivion. 

in  debt,  they  have  fancied  it  political  liberty  to  pay  their  debts  with  the 
strong  hand.  This  disease  has  already  passed  out  of  Xcw  York  into  Pennsyl- 
vania :  it  will  spread,  like  any  other  epidemic,  over  the  whole  country;  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  severe  struggle  amongst  us,  between  the  knave  and  the 
h-iieM  man.  Let  the  class  of  the  latter  look  to  it;  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  still 
ftiiilicieiitly  powerful  to  conquer."—  Cuuri.i:,  J'rij'ai-c  to  Lin'i/  JI<i rd'tmjc,  184-1. 
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The  Americans  have  got  quit,  by  their  independence,  of    CHAP 
the  authority  of  English  acts  of  parliament  ;   while  tlieir  _ 

*  <  1 

want  of  anv  adequate  store  of  national  decisions  has 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  masters  of 
English  law,  for  those  equitable  precedents  which  the 
English  judges  had  mainlv  adopted  from  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Thus  the  American 
law  is  based  upon  the  best  parts  of  the  laws  of  Rome  and 
England,  and  is  at  the  same  time  in  a  great  decree  free 
of  the  positive  enactments  which  have  constituted  the 
principal  dillicultv  in  both.  P>v  this  means  their  svste- 
matic  writers  are  enabled  to  follow  out  principle  to  its 
consequences,  and  exhibit  a  consistent  system  of  juris- 
prudence to  a  degree  impossible  in  an  older  state,  in 
\\hich  the  shock  of  long-contending  interests  has  estab- 
lished numerous  points  of  statute  law,  irreconcilable 
either  with  principle  or  expedience.  The  decisions  of 
the  American  courts  arc  in  general  unexceptionable  in 
cases  between  man  and  man  :  between  man  and  the  pre- 
judices or  passions  of  the  despotic  majority,  the  decisions 
of  their  courts,  constrained  bv  the  absolute  power  of  juries 
deeplv  impregnated  with  their  feelings,  arc  often  of  a  very 
different  description. 

Slavery,  as  all  the  M'orhl  knows,  exists  to  a  <rrcat  extent 

-j) 

in  a  large  part  of  the  Tinted  States.     It  is  in  the  southern  OreatVx 
states  that  this  dreadful  evil  almost  exclusively  prevails  :  ^"yVt 
for  although  the  Negro  race  extends    into    the  northern  !,["l!t^'1 
parts  of  the  I'nion,  vet  their  number  is  declining  in  these 
districts,  while  it  is  rnpidlv   increasing   in   those   to  the 
south  ;   and  the  present  comparative  rate  of  increase  of 
the  two  races  justifies  the  hope,  that  ere  long  slavery  will 
be  entirely   confined   to   those   parts   of  America   which 
border  on  the  tropics.      There,  however,   it  prevails  to  a 
prodigious    extent,   and    nearly   the  whole   labour,    both 
field  and  domestic,    is   performed   by    the    African  race. 
In    the   six    states    of    Virginia,  North    Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and   Mississippi,  there  were 
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CHAP. 
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in  1840  no  less  than  1,751,529  slaves— a  vast  number, 
considering  that  the  total  free  white  population  of  the 
same  districts  is  only  2,406, S7G.*  History  has  not  yet 
solved  the  questions,  either  whether  the  negro  race  can 
ever  be  induced  to  labour  continuously  and  effectively 
without  the  coercion  of  a  master,  or  whether  the  whites 
are  capable  of  bearing  the  effect  of  rural  work  in  hot 
climates.  But  the  experience,  alike  of  Africa  in  every 
age,  of  St  Domingo  in  the  last,  and  of  the  British  West 
India  colonies  in  the  present,  seems  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  both  questions  must  be  resolved  in  the  negative  : 
that  the  Xcgro  constitution  possesses  an  aptitude  for  bear- 
ing the  effect  of  tropical  heat  to  which  the  European  is  a 
stranger  ;  and  that  the  utmost  which  philanthropy  can 
do  for  the  descendants  of  Canaan  in  the  Xcw  World — of 
whom  it  was  prophesied  that  they  should  be  the  servants 
of  those  of  Japhet-J- — is  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  and 
restrain  the  severity  of  their  oppression. 

The  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  back,  by  a  humane  and  philanthropic  party 
in  the  United  States,  headed  by  not  a  few  leaders  of 
genius  and  ability,  to  produce  a  general  feeling  against 
the  farther  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  ;  but  although  they  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
its  abolition  in  a  few  states,  where  the  Xegroes  were 
inconsiderable  in  number,  they  have  made  no  sort  of 
impression  in  those  where  they  are  numerous.  All  the 


ft 

FKKi:   WHITKS. 

SLAVICS. 

Males.             1-Yiuales. 

Males.              Females. 

Virginia, 

371,223         M.V-io 

228,661 

220,326 

North  Carolina, 

240,1)47         244,82:3 

123,540 

122,271 

South  (Jaroliua, 

130,49'!         128,583 

158,678 

168.3GO 

Georgia, 

210,534         l(J7,Kil 

139,335 

141,6(1!) 

Alabama, 

17(3,692         1.  '8,493 

127,360 

126,172 

Mississippi  . 

97,256           81,818 

98,003 

97,208 

1,226,248      l,lMv;-ju 

875,583 

875,946 
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efforts  of  philanthropic,  all  tho  force  of  clonucnco,  have    cifAr 

"  \  C1 

been  shattered  against  tho  obvious  interests  of  a  body  of '. 

proprietors  dependent  for  their  existence  on  slave  labour, 
and  tho  experienced  dangers  of  precipitate  emancipation. 
It  is  perfectlv  understood  in  every  part  cf  tlic  Cnion,  that 
tho  first  serious  attempt  to  force  the  freedom  of  the 
IS'egroos  upon  tho  country  by  a  general  measure,  will  bo 
tho  signal  for  an  immediate  separation  of  the  southern 
states  from  tho  confederation.  Superficial  observers  arc 
never  weary  of  throwing  their  tenacious  retention  of 
slavery  in  America  in  tho  face  of  the  republicans  of  that 
country,  and  proclaiming  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  incon- 
sistencies, for  those  who  are  so  ambitious  of  maintaining 
and  extending  their  own  privileges,  to  deny  even  common 
freedom  to  others  who  happen  to  be  subject  to  their 
power.  More  profound  thinkers  have  observed,  that  this 
democratic  principle  is  itself  the  main  cause  of  tho  obsti- 
nate retention  of  the  scrvient  race  in  slavery  ;  that  in 
every  country  and  ago  of  the  world,  those  who  arc  loudest 
in  the  assertion  of  their  own  privileges,  are  the  least 
inclined  to  share  them  with  others  ;  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely willing  to  level  down  to  a  certain  point,  but 
extremely  unwilling  to  level  up  from  below  to  the  same 
point  ;  and  that  that  point  is  always  to  be  found  in  that  • 
stratum  of  society  where  the  majority  of  the  electors  is 
placed.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  observations  of 
Mr  Burke  on  this  subject  arc  well  founded.  The  English 
Reformed  House  of  Commons  would  never  have  emanci- 
pated the  AVcst  India  Xegroes,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
employment  of  even  a  part  of  the  electors.  Witness  the 
obstinate  resistance  the  democratic  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture so  long  made  to  any  restriction  on  the  practical 
slavery  of  the  factory  children. 

Volumes   without   number  have  been  written  on  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  :  their  exclusive    system    in  Morni/ 
society;  their  national  vanity  and  irritability  at  censure;  Americ 
— and  many  of  these  productions,  lively  and  amusing,  are 
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CHAP,    penned  in  no  friendly,  and  often  in  no  just  spirit.     The 

-1 ! whole  subject  may  be  dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph. 

bl~-  The  manners  of  the  Americans  arc  the  manners  of  Great 
Britain,  ininiisi\\G  aristocracy,  the  landowners,  the  army, 
and  the  established  church.  Their  standard  of  morality 
is  not  high,  but  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree  practical.  It 
is  not  founded  on  chivalrous  recollections,  but  on  every 
day's  experience.  They  do  not  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue;  they  speak  of  its  utility.  The  American  moralists 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  counteracting  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature — they  labour  only  to  turn  them 
into  the  safest  channel.  In  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
the  society  of  the  great  merchants  is  undistinguishablc 
from  that  of  the  same  rank  in  the  greatest  towns  of  the 
British  Islands:  the  habits  of  the  American  middle  class, 
if  a  few  revolting  customs  are  excepted,  will  find  a  parallel 
in  our  steam-boats,  railway-trains,  and  stage-coaches. 
Exclusive  society  is  practised  to  an  extent,  and  pervades 
all  ranks  to  a  depth,  altogether  unknown  in  most  Euro- 
pean communities,  where  the  distinctions  of  rank  have 
been  long  established,  are  well  understood,  and  not  liable 
to  be  infringed  upon,  except  by  peculiar  merit  or  good 
fortune.""  But  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  total 
ii.  absence  of  all  hereditary  rank,  and  may  be  witnessed  to 
nearly  the  same  extent,  and  from  the  same  causes,  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  Great  Britain.1 

The    admiration  for  rank  which  is    generally  felt    in 
America,  especially  by  the  fair  sex,  is  excessive.     They 


mention  how  anxious  she  and  her  set  of  about  sixty  young 
visit  ' exrlitsirely'  among  themselves:  '  how  delightful  it  would 
i/i-naTs'  ilaii'jlttcrx  aiiioii'i  llicni :'  but  '  that  was  found  to  be  impos 


>ple  were  to 
e  to  have  no 
ble."1 


'"The  Americans,  who  freely  mix  with  one  another  in  politie; 
carefully  separate  themselves  into  small  but  very  distinct  associat 
to  ta.^te  apart  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Kaeh  would  willingly  receive'  his. 
fcllow-eiti/L-ns  as  liis  equals,  but  it  is  a  very  few  indeed  that  he  receives  among 
Iii.s  friends  or  his  guestfi."— ToCQL'KVILLE,  iv.  107. 
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are  in  an  especial  manner  desirous  of  the  lustre  of  descent    CIIAI-. 
from  old  families  in  (Jreat  Britain.      Hut  tliat  is  common 
to  them  M'itli  republicans  all  the  world  over.      The  aboli- 

S'' 

lion  of  titles  of  honour  in  democratic  communities   is  the  TI,, •;,-  :i.i- 
result,  not  of  a  contempt,  but  of  an  inordinate  desire,  for  rank  Hull  ° 
such   distinctions;    they  injure,  when   enjoyed   by  a  few,  ' 
the   self-love   of    those   who   do   not    possess   them  ;    and 
since  the   majority  cannot  enjoy  that  advantage, — for  if 
they  could   it  would  cease  to  be  one,-— -they  are  resolved 
that  none  shall.      Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  first  fervour  of 
each  of  their  many  revolutions,  the  French  abolished  titles 
of  honour:   and  as  uniformly  recurred  to  them  when  the 
burst  of  the  moment  was  over.     The  Americans  are  vain 
on  all   national  subjects,  and  excessively  sensitive  to  cen- 
sure,  however  slight,   and   most  of  all   to   ridicule  ;    but 
that  obtains  invariably  with  those  classes  or  individuals 
who  have  not  historic  descent  or  great  personal  achieve- 
ments or  qualities  to  rest    upon,   and  who,   desirous  of 
general  applause,  have  a  secret  sense  that  in  some  parti- 
culars they  may  be  undeserving  of  it.     The  Americans 
have  already  done    great  things :    when  they  have  con- 
tinued a  century  longer  in  the  same  career,  they  will,  like 
the  English,  be  a  proud,  and  cease  to  be  a  vain  people. 
Yanitv,  as  Bulwer  has  well  remarked,  is  a  passion  which 
feeds  on  little  gratifications,  but  requires  them  constantly  ; 
pride  rests  on  great  things,  and  is  indifferent  to  moment- 
ary applause.     The   Hnglish  not  only  nowav  resent,  but 
positively  enjov,  the  ludicrous  exhibitions  made  of  their 
manners  on  the  French   stage.      Such  burlesques  would 
be  to  the  Americans  like  flavin^    alive.      The   English 

J       ^  '  l  TI>CI|.  iv. 

recollect  that  the  French  learned  these  peculiarities  when -'3. 
the  British  troops  occupied  Paris.1 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  a  country  possessing 
none  of  the  securities  against  external  danger  or  internal  HOW  has 
convulsion,  which  have  been  elsewhere  found  to  be  indis- cgJapwUta 
pensable,  has  still    gone  on    increasing  and  flourishing  ;  ;i^r;^ 
extending    alike  in  internal   strength  and  external  con- 

YOL.  xin.  / 
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CHAP,    sideration ;     and    still    exhibiting,    though  with    several 
— —  ominous  heaves,  an  unruffled  surface  in  general  society  1 
812>      The  solution  of   this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  the  United  States  have  no  neighbour- 
ing powers  either  capable  of  endangering  their  security,  or 
likely   to   gain   by   provoking   their  hostility ;    that    the 
majority  of  the  electors,  as  yet,  are  owners  of  land,  and 
therefore   have    an    interest   in    resisting    or  preventing 
spoliation  of  real  property;  and  that  the  back  settlements 
furnish  a  perpetual  and  ready  issue  for  all  their  restless 
activity  and  discontented  energy,  to  exhaust  and  enrich 
itself  in  pacific  warfare  with  the  forest.      "When  these 
peculiarities  have  ceased  to  distinguish  them,  as   cease 
they  must  in  the  progress  of  things  ;   when  the  growth 
of  population,  and  completed  appropriation  of  land,  have 
rendered  the  class  of  workmen  who  live  by  wages  more 
numerous  than  those  who  have  property  of  their  own,  and 
the  filling  up  or  distance  of  the  frontier  settlements  has 
closed    that    vast    outlet    to    the   selfish    desires  and   ill 
humours  of  the  state, — the  political  power,  now  vested  in 
numbers,  will  inevitably  produce  a  general  disruption  and 
chaos  of  society,  attended  with  consequences  as  disastrous 
as  those  which  in  our  times  have  desolated  the  provinces 
of  South  America,*     This  can  only  be  prevented  if,  as  is 

*  This  period,  if  we  may  trust  the  most  popular  writer  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  far  distant.  "Formerly,"  says  Cooper,  "the  audacious  sophism  of 
calling  landed  property  a  monopoly,  in  a  country  possessing  above  a  hundred 
acres  to  each  soul,  was  not  broached.  Men  did  not  then  set  themselves  up  as 
representatives  of  the  whole  community,  and  interpret  the  laws  in  their  own 
favour,  as  if  they  were  the  first  principles  of  the  entire  republic.  A  crisis  is 
at  hand  ;  and  we  are  about  to  see  the  laws  triumphant,  or  acts  of  aggression 
that  will  far  outdo  all  that  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  American  name  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  transactions.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous  as  regards  real 
liberty,  by  substituting  in  its  stead  the  most  fearful  of  all  tyrannies,  the 
spurious,  in  its  place.  God  alone  knows  for  what  we  are  reserved;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  there  must  be  a  movement  larku-aril,  or  the  nation  is  lost."— 
COOFKR,  //'"".y  Jfardiiiye,  iii.  223.  Lord  Macaulay  has  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ments still  more  strongly  in  his  letter  to  If.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Xew  York,  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  April  7,  I860; — "  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government 
will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented  majority,  for  with 
you  the  majority  is  the  government,  and  has  the  rich,  who  art-  always  a  mino- 
rity, absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The  day  will  come  wlh  n.  in  the  State  of  New 
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not  improbable,  a  sense  of  the  approaching  danger,  or  CHAP. 
events  tliat  cannot  now  bo  foreseen,  restore  to  the  Tinted 
States  those  safeguards  against  human  wickedness  which 
have  in  all  other  ages  and  countries  been  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  societv.  "  There  is  no  limit," 
says  Do  Toc(|uoville,  "to  general  inisorv,  if  men  remain 
seltisli  and  grasping  after  thev  liave  become  equal."1 

In    manv  of    the  fundamental    particulars  which   dis- 


] 
m.  ^ 


VJ 

tinguish    the    I'nited  States   of  America  from  all  other  poiitiWi 


countries  of  the  world,  the  British  provinces  in  CANADA  ^ 
entirely  participate.  They  have  the  same  boundless1'"1' 
extent  of  unappropriated  territory,  in  some  places  rich 
and  fertile,  in  others  sterile  and  unproductive  :  the  same 
active  and  persevering  race  to  subdue  it  ;  the  same  rest- 
less spirit  of  adventure,  perpetually  urging  men  into  the 
recesses  of  the  forest  in  quest  of  independence ;  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  and  enterprise  :  the  same  advantages 
arising  from  the  powers  of  knowledge,  the  habits  of 
civilisation,  the  force  of  credit,  the  capacities  of  industry. 
Their  progress  in  respect  of  wealth  and  population, 
accordingly,  has  been  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  at  least 
since,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  fell  under 
the  British  dominion,  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces in  the  United  States.  Both  have  regularly  gone 

York,  a  multitude  of  people,  not  one  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a 
breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legislature. 
Ts  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  legislature  will  Vie  chosen  }  On  one  side 
is  a  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  ,-trirt  observance 
of  public  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demauT"Lrue  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of 
capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  anybody  should  be  permitted  t»  drink 
champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  hone.-t  folks  are  in 
want  of  necessaries.  Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by 
a  working  man  who  hears  his  children  crying  for  more  bread.'  I  seriously 
apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some  such  season  of  adverr-ity  as  1  have  described, 
d"  things  which  will  prevent  prosperity  from  returning.  Either  some  Ca-sar 
or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government  \\ith  a  strong  hand;  or 
your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  empire  wa>  in  the  fifth:  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  empire  came  from 
without,  and  that  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within 
your  own  country  by  your  own  institutions." 


" 
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CHAP,    on,  doubling  in  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
-a  rate  of   advance  which   may  be  considered  as  the 


1812.     maximum  of  colonial  increase    in   the   most  favourable 

circumstances,  and  when  largely  aided  by  emigration  from 

the  parent  state.     The  total  inhabitants  of  the  British 

possessions  in  America  are  now  (1842)  about  two  millions : 

but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  natural  increase  of 

this  number  is  aided  by  an  annual  immigration  of  from 

fifty  to  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  from 

the  British  islands,  which  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  it 

may  well  be  imagined  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  ere 

long,  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Xcw  World. 

Bruul'xi.     TUC  proprietors  in  Lower  Canada  alone  are  above  sixty 

tin1'-  Co'"'"  thousand,  or  one  in  nine  of  the  whole  population  ;  while 

iiist  iii  p.  the  paupers  arc  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fif'tv- 

1,  and  89.  _  _  ^ 

Martin's      two,  or  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  popula- 

lii'it.  Col.  .  r  i  i         •  • 

4us.          tion — numbers    the   exact   converse  ot    what  obtains   in 
Great  Britain.1''" 


Lower  Canada,     .... 

Upper  Canada.     ....  .'Wii.461  .  4Mi.o55 

New  Brunswick,              .              .              .  152, 150  .  15ti,lo2 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,    .              .  142,518  .  178.237 

Prince  Edward's  Island,              .             .  32,292  .  41.370 

Newfoundland,    ....  75.000  .  101,241 

Total,         .  .       l,287,4i)2  l,';<i3.H71 

Upper  Canada,  in  1848,  contained  723.292  inhabitants.-  MAKTIN'S  Jirit/fh 
f'uliiititx,  i.  132.  In  Lower  Canada,  there  were  in  the  same  year  70'S.334  per- 
sons.— POKTKK'S  Part.  Talht,  xii.  279.  2£3. 

Increase  of  Population  in  Lower  Canada. 

1704,      .....  7()',27.!> 

17^3,      .....          113,012 

18:n,     .....         540.023 
1M1,      .  .  .  .  .          G3S.OOO 

1818,      ...  .         7'i8,.",34 

—  MAI.TK  Buu.N'.ix.  179.     In  the  last  eighty  years  the  population  has  multiplied 

tenfold. 

The  population   of   Upper  Canada  alone  is  i;owilSJ9i  aliove  MMI.OOO)  and 

the  total  inhabitants  of  the  Jiritish  provinces  of  North  America  ale  scarcely,  if 

at  all,  under  2.iino.O(iO See  MAI.TK  Bi;r.\,  xi.  179;  A  UK r/'n/n  *tut.  Mm.,  2(17; 

and    MAUTJN'S  C'olfiniul   lllftunj,  iii.  \\.    1,  Talile.     'J'he  i.ninl  i  r  of  iiniLrrai.ts 
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It  is  not  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Canada 
and  the  (  nited  States  of  America,  it  is  the  points  of  their 
difference,  which  require  to  be  pointed  out  :  and  thev  are 
so  remarkable,  as  to  indicate,  not  obscurely,  a  different 
ultimate  destinv  for  the  two  nations. 

The  character  of  the  Canadians  bears  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  the  Americans  that  the  Tvrolese  does  to  that  L 
of  the  Swiss.  Both  are  sprung  from  the  same  race,  are  .li 
subjected  to  the  same  necessities,  are  animated  bv  the 
same  ambition,  and  enjov,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  the 
same  advantages.  Hut  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  it  may  prove  a  vital  one. 
The  American  lias  no  sovereign  :  in  him  the  aspirations 
of  loyalty  an;  lost,  the  glow  of  patriotic  devotion  is  dif- 
fused over  so  immense  a  surface  as  to  be  well-nigh  evapo- 
rated ;  and,  from  having  no  visible  or  tangible  object  to 
rest  upon,  the  generous  affections  arc  too  often  obliterated, 
and  individual  ambition,  private  advancement,  the  thirst 
for  gold,  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  In  the 
Canadian,  on  the  other  hand,  patriotic  ardour  is  in  gene- 
ral mingled  with  chivalrous  devotion  :  the  lustre  of  British 
descent,  the  glories  of  British  renown,  animate  every 
bosom,  at  least  in  the  British  race  ;  and  with  the  well- 
founded  pride  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
vast  natural  advantages,  and  honourable  martial  exploits, 
is  mingled  a  strong  and  personal  attachment  to  the  throne. 


who  have  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  the  Piihjoineil  years,  havr  bom  n< 


year  !>•''>  3,  beini;  the  year 


The  marked  diminution  in  tl 


iinentarv  ui'im  the  tendency  of  the  criminal 


Canadian  Revolt,  is  a  striking 


ambition  of  its  unprincipled  leadei 
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CHAP.    In  Upper  Canada,  in  particular,  which  now  (1849)  num- 
x0'      bers  above  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 


1812>  these  sentiments  are  peculiarly  strong.  The  large  bodies 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  who  have  settled  in  its  secluded 
wilds  have  borne  with  them  from  their  native  mountains 
the  loyal  ardour  by  which  their  race  has  been  distinguished 
in  every  period  of  English  history;  on  all  occasions  of 
hazard  they  have  been  foremost  at  the  post  of  honour  ; 
and  to  the  patriotic  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
noble  province  the  preservation  of  those  magnificent  pos- 
sessions to  the  British  crown  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
It  has  radicals  in  abundance,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions  ;  but  the  majority  is  firm,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  in  their  attachment  to 
their  sovereign.  The  effect  of  this  spirit  upon  national 
character  is  incalculable.  It  produces  that  first  and 
greatest  step  in  social  elevation — a  forgetfulncss  of  self,  a 
devotion  to  others,  a  surrender  of  the  heart  to  the  gener- 
ous affections.  And  from  its  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
energies  of  men  upon  patriotic  objects,  it  may  at  some 
future  period,  especially  if  its  connection  with  England  is 
maintained,  combined  with  the  incalculable  advantages  of 
the  water  communication  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  come 
to  counterbalance  all  the  riches  of  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  reassert  in  America  the  wonted  superiority  of 
northern  valour  over  southern  opulence. 

A  peculiar  and  highly  interesting  feature  of  societv  in 
Thchabi-    Lower  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  licibitans,  or  natives 
LowcrVa-   °f  French  descent.     These  simple  people,  for  the  most 
ii:i,iu.         par{.  C11tircly  uneducated,  and  under  the  guidance  of  their 
Catholic  priests,  comprise  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  that  province,  and  their  number  now  is  not  short 
of  five  hundred  thousand.     In  every  respect  they  arc  the 
antipodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  elsewhere  in 
the  New  World  lias  acquired  so  decided  a  preponderance. 
While   the   colonists   of  British   descent   are   incessantly 
penetrating  the   forests   in   search   of   new   abodes,   and 
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clearing  them  by  their  industry,  those  of  French  origin  CHAT. 
have  in  no  instance  migrated  beyond  the  seats  of  their 
lathers,  and  remain  immovably  rooted  in  their  original 
settlements.  Thev  are  more  neat  and  clean  in  their  per- 
sons than  the  British,  kind-hearted  and  simple  in  their 
dispositions.  Local  attachment,  unknown  in  America,  is 
felt  in  the  strongest  decree  among  the  licibitans  of  Canada; 
and  rather  than  emigrate  from  their  native  habitations,  or 
penetrate  the  woods  in  search  of  more  extended  or  richer ',  l(""l;,ii; 

-"1.     .Malic 

settlements,  they  divide  and  subdivide  those  which  they  J5rrim- xi- 
already  enjoy,  till  they  have  in  many  cases  become  narli- >»i«ii:««'* 

•.  •'     J  */  >.  ('••]• 

turned  into  as  diminutive  portions  as  in  the  wine  provinces  -2-17'. 
of  old  France.1 

The  etl'ects  of  this  disposition  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  important.  While  the  British  race  has  been  con- Their  .iisin- 
tinually  spreading  around  them,  with  the  same  vigour  as  cxJlanTin" 
in  the  American  States,  and  the  forests  in  every  direction  lhu  W(n" 
have  been  falling  beneath  their  strokes,  the  French  inha- 
bitants have  been  fixed  immovably  in  the  seats  of  their 
fathers,  and  their  descendants,  though  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  arc  to  be  found  tilling  their  native  fields. 
Hence,  even  in  the  infancy  of  their  nation,  they  are 
already  a  prev  to  the  evils  of  long-established  civilisation. 
Population  has  become  extremely  dense  in  districts  where 
the  European  race  has  been  little  more  than  a  century 
established;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  possesses 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  fertile  territorv, 
land  is  often  partitioned  into  heritages  of  an  acre  and  half 
an  acre  each.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  most  striking 
peculiarity  may  already  be  distinctly  foreseen.  The 
British  race,  impelled  into  the  wilderness  by  the  wander- 
ing spirit  which  belongs  to  their  blood,  and  the  ardent 
passions  which  have  been  nursed  by  their  institutions,  will 
overspread  the  land,  and,  like  a  surging  ilood,  surround 
and  overwhelm  those  isolated  spots  where  the  French 
family,  adhering  to  the  customs,  the  attachments,  and  the 

simnlicitv  of  their  fathers,  arc  still  marrying  and  giving  in 
i        ./  .     L          <_ 
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CHAP,    marriage  in  their  paternal  seats.     Democracy  is  the  great 
\r  • 

J'      moving  spring  in  the  social  world ;  it  is  the  steam-power  of 

1812-      society,  the  centrifugal  force  which  impels  civilisation  into 
\ |  Make      the  abodes  of  savage  man.     It  was  the  habits  which  the 

Brun,  xi.  c 

loo,  15;;.     French   settlers   brought    with   tlicm    from   their  native 
204?' '       monarchy,  which  has  prevented  its  operation  among  their 
descendants.1 

A  rebellion,  or  possibly  a  separation  from  the  parent 
Ruinous  of-  state,  was  inevitably  bequeathed  to  Canada  by  the  con- 
constiuuion  stitutioii  of  1791.  That  constitution,  struck  out  at  a 
fl'yi<  heat  during  the  first  fervour  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  founded  apparently  on  an  equitable  basis,  the  result 
of  inexperience  and  an  over-estimate  of  human  nature, 
involved  two  fatal  errors.  1st,  The  country  was  divided 
into  different  provinces,  having  separate  assemblies,  over 
each  of  which  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  pre- 
sided, without  any  common  or  paramount  legislature  in 
the  colonies.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  at  first 
sight,  or  just  in  theory,  than  this  arrangement,  under 
which  the  representatives  of  each  province  assembled 
within  their  own  bounds  to  discuss  their  matters  of  local 
interest.  But  what  was  its  effect  when  the  representa- 
tives of  Lower  Canada,  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  of  French  descent,  were  in  one  house,  and  those 
of  the  Upper  Province,  sevcnteen-twentieths  of  whom  are 
of  British  origin,  in  another  ;  and  the  former  were  ani- 
mated by  the  combined  passions  of  roused  democracy  and 
national  animosity,  and  the  latter  for  the  most  part  by 
British  spirit  and  steady  loyalty  to  the  throne  r(  2d,  One 
uniform  rate  of  qualification,  viz.  the  possession  of  a  forty- 
shilling  freehold  in  the  country,  or  a  ten-pound  subject 
held  in  tenancy — as  by  the  British  Reform  Bill — in 
towns,  was  established  as  the  test  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  all  the  British  provinces  ;";:"  a  principle  in  appearance 
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the  most  equitable,   but  in  practice  the  most  perilous  and    rim-. 
unequal,  where    the   population  is  composed  of  different  _ 
races  of  men,  in  different  degrees  of  civilisation,  knowledge,        !1-' 
and  advancement.      It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  cutting 
clothes  according  to  one  measure  for  a  stripling  of  fifteen, 
a  man  of  thirty,  ami  a  veteran  of  sixty,  merely  because 
thev  happen  to  live  under  the  same  roof. 

The   Kn^lish  have  felt   the  evils  of  this   system,  in    its 

VI 

application  to  the  British  islands,  since  the  Reform  Bill 
established  one  uniform  qualification  for  the  sober  Eng- 
lish, inured  to  centuries  of  freedom  :  the  ambitious  Scotch,  j^Valwia! 
teeming  with  visions  of  democratic  equality  ;  and  the 
iierv  Irish,  steeped  in  hatred  of  the  religion  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Saxons.  But  these  evils  have  been  still  more 
sorelv  felt  in  Canada,  where  that  unhappy  constitution,  in 
its  ultimate  effects,  gave  the  same  powers  to  the  French 
//ah/fan*,  not  one  in  fifty  of  whom  could  read,  and  who, 
speaking  their  native  language,  were  but  ill  reconciled  to 
a  foreign  dominion,  as  to  the  hardy  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants,  who  had  brought  with  them  across  the  Atlantic 
the  habits  and  loyalty  of  their  fathers.  But  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  this  arrangement  as  yet  lay  buried  in  the 
womb  of  time  ;  they  were  brought  to  life  only  by  the 
passions  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  future  age  ;  and  in  1812, 
when  the  war  began,  one  only  feeling  of  loyalty  animated 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  British  North  American 
possessions.  Above  forty  thousand  militia  in  arms  were 

ready  to  defend  their  territory  from  invasion  ;  and  the  '  Matin's 

'  *  ( 'ni.  i ii>t. 

King    of   England    had    nowhere    more    loyal    subjects  iii.  TJ;.  i-j- 

than   the   French   inhabitants   on  the   shores   of  the    St  iii.Tc.°3i. 
Lawrence.1 

Incalculable  is  the  importance  of  its  North  American 
colonies  to  the  British  empire.  Their  population,  already  VasUmpo 
two  millions,  doubling  every  quarter  of  a  century,  pro-  !i!!!'xo'nh 
iniscs,  in  fifty  years,  to  amount  to  between  seven  and  eight  ^'imi'i'-^!, 
millions  of  souls;  while  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants,  [*[£!rt  Bn" 
and  the  taste  for  British  comforts  which  thev  have  brought 
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CHAP,    with  them  from  their  native  country,  are  likely  to  ren- 

xc 
— - ! der  them  a  boundless  vent  for  our  manufactures.*     The 

peculiarity  of  their  trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  bulky 
articles,  emigrants  taken  out,  and  \vood  brought  home, 
has  already  rendered  the  commerce  with  them  the  nursery 
of  the  British  navy.  Already  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  our  Xorth  American  colo- 
nies have  reached,  on  an  average  of  years,  above  three 
millions  sterling:  an  amount,  great  as  it  is,  by  no  means 
unprecedented,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  1812,  when 
the  war  began,  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a 
population  somewhat  under  eight  millions,  took  off 
annually  thirteen  millions'  worth  of  British  goods.  But 
the  marvels  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  North 
American  trade  exceed  all  other  marvels.  From  the 
parliamentary  returns,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage, 
wholly  British,  employed  at  this  time  (1849)  in  the 
trade  with  the  Xorth  American  provinces,  has  reached 

*  Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  export  and  import  trade  and  tonnage  with 
our  Xorth  American  possessions,  from  1S27  to  1S4G  : — 


British  tonnnc'e. 


359,793 
400,841 
431,901 
452,397 
4S0.23G 
504,211 
f»12,S20 
524,fi(>fj 
631.345 
620,722 
631,427 
(ifi5.354 
709. 84  G 
8<'3.2.T2 
841,348 
541,451 
771,905 
78.9.410 
1. 0911,224 
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the  enormous  amount  of  cloven  hundred  thousand  tons,  CHAP 
being  fullv  a  fourth  of  that  required  for  the  intcrcour.se  _ 
carried  on  in  British  bottoms  with  the  whole  world  put 
together;  and  that  it  has  steadily  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  doubling  every  ten  years.''  At  this  rate  of  increase,  in 
ten  years  more  it  will  give  employment  to  two  million 
tons  of  shipping,  or  fullv  «  lt«Jf  of  the  whole  British 
tonnage  at  this  time.  And  observe,  while  this  is  the 
astonishing  value  of  our  colonial  trade,  both  upon  our 
manufactures  and  shipping,  the  result  as  regards  our 
emancipated  colonies  is  widely  different.  For  the  par- 
liamentary papers  demonstrate  that  at  this  moment,  while 
two  millions  of  our  fellow-citi/ens  in  Canada  and  its  de- 
pendencies annually  consume  above  three  millions'  worth 
of  our  manufactures,  twenty  millions  in  the  Tinted  States 
take  off  on  an  average  only  six  or  seven  millions' worth,  or 
considerably  less  than  what  half  their  number  did  thirty 
years  ago,  before  rivalry  of  British  manufactures  had 
commenced.  And  while  the  trade  with  the  Canadas 
gives  employment  to  eleven  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
British  shipping,  that  with  the  Independent  States  of  Ame- 
rica, with  just  toi  times  their  population,  only  employs 


£2,739.507 
2.141,03.-) 
1,992,459 
2,467,619 
2.347,913 
2,947,061 
2.3:53,525 
1.751.211 
3,07i>,N!l 
3.555,954 
3,3uS,059 


— POUTKK'S  Parl.  7aWi,-\  vi.  -13  ;  vii.  4;!  ;  xvi.  120;  ami  Ibid.  1839,  1840,1^1], 
p.  44,  iiO,  52,  518. 
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two  hundred  thousand,  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  Canadian 
amount,  the  remainder  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  themselves.  The  militia  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Provinces  amount  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men ;  a  force,  with  British  aid,  amply  sufficient,  if 
their  affections  are  secured,  to  bid  defiance  to  all  external 
attempts  at  subjugation.1 

These  facts  illustrate  the  important,  and  to  a  commer- 
cial state  vital,  distinction  between  the  foreign  and  colo- 
nial trade,  as  they  affect  the  market  for  manufactures 
and  the  means  of  national  security.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  on  a  due  and  general  appreciation  of  this 
distinction,  the  existence  of  the  British  empire,  in  future 
times,  will  in  all  probability  come  to  depend.  Expe- 
rience has  now  abundantly  proved  that,  even  as  a  trading 
and  manufacturing  state,  we  are  dependent  on  our  colo- 
nies, if  not  for  the  largest,  for  the  most  growing  part 
of  our  exports;  and  that  it  is  in  these  that  botli  the 
most  eventually  important  and  enduring  market  for  our 
domestic  industry  is  to  be  found.*  It  is  too  late  to 
lament  the  large  proportion  of  our  capital  and  national 
industry  which  has  been  directed  to  foreign  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  the  huge  masses  of  our  popula- 
tion, embracing  the  most  dangerous  classes  of  the  com- 


*  Table  showing  the  population 
the  British  exports  to  them,  and 
such  exports  :  — 


Russia,  .... 

Sweden, 
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British  North  American  Colonies, 

British  West  India  Islands, 

British  Australian  Colonies, 
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munity,  who  have  come  to  depend  on  these  branches  of  rn.\i 
industry  for  their  support.  This  direction,  forced  as  it 
niav  appear,  perilous  as  its  consequences  have  become, 
lias  been  induced  upon  the  country  by  causes  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  control,  and  probably  forming  part  of 
the  means  employed  by  Providence  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  Kuropean  race  through  the  world.  It  is  of  more 
consequence  to  recollect,  as  these  facts  demonstrate,  the 
vital  difference,  in  respect  to  national  safety,  between  the 
foreign  and  the  colonial  trades,  and  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  any  commercial  nation  long  maintaining  its 
independence,  if  a  considerable  part  of  its  population 
depends  on  the  markets  thev  can  find  in  fnr<'t<jn  states. 
All  such  countries,  from  the  very  fact  of  their  consuming 
manufactures,  are  growing  rich,  and  will  ere  long  become, 
if  they  are  not  already,  rivals.  The  magnitude  of  a 
commercial  nation's  trade  with  such  states  is  the  measure, 
not  of  its  strength,  but  of  its  weakness.  It  may  at  any 
moment  be  curtailed  by  foreign  tariffs,  destroyed  by 
foreign  hostility,  and  a  helpless  multitude  of  useless 
mouths  left  to  encumber  and  paralyse  the  blockaded 
nation.  ]>ut  the  case  is  very  different  with  colonies 
which,  forming  integral  though  distant  parts  of  the 
parent  state,  are  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  jealousy 
towards  its  mercantile  establishments  :  which  find  their 
surest  interest  in  following  the  agricultural  pursuits  for 
which  they  are  all,  in  the  first  instance,  destined  by 
nature  ;  which  constitute  at  once  the  best  market  for 
its  industry,  and  the  widest  vent  for  its  population. 
Such  distant  dependencies,  forming  a  vast  empire,  with 
the  ocean  for  its  interior  line  of  communication,  and 
held  together  bv  the  strong  bond  of  mutual  interest, 
may,  if  ruled  bv  wisdom  and  directed  by  foresight,  long 
bid  defiance  to  the  open  or  covert  hostility  of  foreign 
powers.  Divided  by  the  neglect,  or  irritated  by  the 
selfish  legislation,  of  the  parent  state  ;  deprived  of  the 
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.CHAP,    strong  bond  of  mutual  interest  arising  from  protected 
industry  ;  cast  adrift   upon  the  world,   and   exposed   to 


<12>  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  the  empire  of  which 
the)7  form  a  part  will  speedily  fall  to  pieces  ;  because  the 
ruling  power  at  home,  to  gratify  separate  interests  in  the 
dominant  island,  has  neglected  the  mission  appointed  for 
it  by  Providence,  and  ceased  to  benefit  the  human  race. 
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AMERICAN    WAR. 


VAHIOIS  have  been  the  causes  assigned  by  statesmen    THAI'. 

.  x  (  '  i 

and  historians  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  first  Ainc-  _J 

rican  war.  Two  may  be  specified,  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  they  eclipse  all  the  others,  and  arc  of  Real 
themselves  perfectly  adequate  to  explain  the  phenome-  astr.'ms  issue 
non,  "without  recurring  to  any  other.  Great  Britain  was  ^l('n('^1 
at  that  period  in  an  especial  manner,  as  she  is  at  all  times  W11V- 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  victim  at  once  of  democratic  par- 
simony and  aristocratic  corruption.  She  undertook  the 
conquest  of  colonies  possessing  then  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants, situated  three  thousand  miles  from  the  parent 
state,  with  an  army  which  could  not  bring  ten  thousand 
combatants  into  the  field  ;  for  the  whole  military  force  of 
the  empire,  of  every  description,  did  not  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  furious  patriots  and  country  party 
were  perpetually  declaiming  against  the  enormous  military 
and  naval  forces  of  an  empire  which  even  then  embraced 
both  hemispheres,  when  in  fact  these  were  considerably 
less  than  what  Baden  and  Wiirtcmbcrg,  or  other  sixth- 
rate  powers,  now  maintain,  to  defend  dominions  of  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  extent,  nor  possessing  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  at  that 
period.* 
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CHAP.         This  Lilliputian  army,  such  as  it  was,  was  still  farther 
paralysed  by  the  corruption — that  inherent  vice  of  aris- 
tocratic as  well  as  democratic  governments- — which  per- 
rorruption  yaclcd    all    its    branches.       Commissions    in    the    armv, 

and  ineffi-  . 

ciency  of  bestowed  almost  entirely  as  a  recompense  tor,  or  an 
lm>'  inducement  to  secure,  parliamentary  support,  were  seldom 
the  reward  of  the  most  deserving.  Military  education 
was  unknown.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  boys  in 
the  nursery,  captains  and  even  majors  in  the  army  ; 
and  such  was  the  corruption  of  commissaries  and  superior 
officers,  sharing  in  their  gains  in  the  field,  that  the 
expense  of  the  troops  was  nearly  doubled,  while  their 
efficiency  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  half.  From  the 
combined  operation  of  these  causes,  the  war,  which,  by  a 
vigorous  and  efficient  army,  worthy  of  the  real  strength 
of  England,  might  have  been  concluded  with  ease  at 
latest  in  the  second  campaign,  was  protracted  till  France 
and  Spain,  as  may  always  be  expected  in  such  a  case, 
joined  in  the  contest  ;  and  then  England,  after  a  long 
and  costly  struggle,  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  succumb 
to  a  formidable  coalition. 

Even  as  it  was,  more  than  one  opportunity  of  crushing 

Fatal  ope-    the  forces  of  the  insurgents'''  was  lost,  by  the  incapacity 

tiiese'causes  on  the  part  of  the  military  commanders,  or  their  selfish 

""'•  desire  to  protract  the  war,  from  the  enormous  profits  with 

which,   to  them  at   least,    it   was   attended.     If  Great 

to  17,070  effective  men,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  included, 
be  employed  for  the  year  1773. 

Feb.  13.  1775.  That  2000  men  be  now  added  to  the  navy,  in  prospect  of 
the  war  witli  the  Plantations  in  America. 

Feb.  15.  That  an  augmentation  of  4:383  men  be  made  to  the  land-forces. — - 
Ami.  RC;I.  1773,  '2-2G  ;  App.  t«  Clm.n.  ;  and  for  1775,  p.  93,  94. 

These  forces,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  course  of  the  war  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  in  1770  above  .'30,000  men  were  voted  by  parliament;  still  this  was 
not  fi  third  of  what  Great  Britain  might  with  ease  have  raised  ;  but  that  only 
confirms  the  argument.  It  is  not  in  the  close,  but  the  runiiiicttci'iiK at  of  a, 
revolution,  that  vigorous  measures  are  likely  to  be  successful. 

*  Particularly  when  the  main  American  army,  under  Washington,  was 
driven  by  Lord  Howe  into  Long  Island,  and  might  have  been  made  prisoners 
by  a  vigorous  advance  of  the  ISritish  troops,  on  29th  August  177^. — See  Ann. 
!!<•<!.  vol.  xix.  173. 
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Britain  liad  put  her  naval  and  military  forces  on  a  pro-  (-\\.\\\ 
per  footing  duriny  }><'<tct\  and  been  ready,  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to  act  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  her  real  strength  :  if  she  had  possessed  fiftv  thousand 
disposable  troops  in  1775,  and  a  hundred  thousand  in 
1  71)1?,  tin;  American  \\i\r  might  have  been  brought  to  a 
victorious  termination  in  1  77<>,  the  French  contest  in 
I  7IKJ  :  six  vears  of  subsequent  disastrous  warfare  in  the 
first  ease,  and  twentv  of  glorious  but  costlv  hostilities  in 
the  second,  would  have  been  avoided  ;  and  the  national 
debt,  instead  of  eight  hundred,  would  now  have  been 
under  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  The  history  of 
Kn^'lanil,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fiftv  years,  has  been 
nothing  but  a  series  of  disasters  in  the  first  years  of 
hostilities,  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  parsimonv  of 
the  nation  having  starved  down  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  to  the  lowest  point  during  the  preceding 
years  of  peace — often  redeemed,  indeed,  by  glorious  suc- 
cesses in  the  end,  when  experience  had  taught  the  people 
the  necessity  of  exertion  ;  but  never  unaccompanied  with 
lasting  and  burdensome  expenses. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  American  people,  after 
the    glorious    termination   of  the    war   of   independence,  K^.n^.r 
should  have  retained  a  warm  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  tt»  nmi'i"t!iin" 
their  allies,  the  French,  and  a  strong  degree  of  animosity  I'i'.Tat Tin'- 
towards   their   enemies,    the    English.      The   enlightened tam- 
and   truly  patriotic   leaders   of  this  revolution,   however, 
had   discernment    enough   to   perceive,    that    though   the 
passions  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  France,  their 
interests  were  indissolublv  wound  up  with  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  had  greatness  of  mind  sufficient   to  risk 
their  popularity  for  the  good  of  their  country.     The  whole 
efforts  of  Washington  and  his  friends  in  the  government, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  in  17S3,  to  the 
retirement  of  that  great  man  from  public  life  in   17IHI, 
were  devoted  to  tempering  the  democratic  ardour  which 
had  broken  out  with   such  vehemence  in   their  country 

VOL.  xiir.  -  A 
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CHAP,    after  the  declaration  of  their  independence,  and  laying 
Ll_  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  pacific  intercourse  with  Great 


Britain.     Yet,  so  strongly  were   the  sympathies  of  the 
people  enlisted  on  the  side  of  France  and  revolution,  that 
it  required  all  his  immense  popularity  to  counteract,  in 
1793,  the  loudly  expressed  wish  of  the  decided  majority 
of  the  American  citizens  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain.     So  vehement  was  the  clamour  that,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  at  that  period,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  federalist  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  lost  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives ;  and  such 
was  the  fury  of  the  journals  out  of  doors,  that  he  was 
openly  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  monarchy,  and  of  being, 
"  like  the  traitor  Arnold,  a  spy  sold  to  the  English."     But 
Washington,  unmoved,  pursued  steadily  his  pacific  policy. 
LifeS1*11'8  ^nc  h°1TOrs  of  the  French  Revolution  cooled  the  ardour 
tmr'v'Tu  °f  manJ  °f  its  ardent  supporters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
355,  31,5.  '  Atlantic  ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  that  great  man  was 
105.   Ante,  to  carry,  by  liis  influence  in  Congress,  which  procured  its 
83.  passing  there  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President,  a 

commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain.1'" 

But  various  causes  contributed,  in  the  course  of  the 
g 

Progress  of  contest  between  England  and  France,  at  once  to  increase 
tlmeTspHte  the  partiality  of  the  Americans  to  the  latter  country,  and 
^°  bring  such  important  interests  of  its  citizens  into 
jeopardy,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  them  in  the 
dispute.  Under  the  influence  of  the  equal  law  of  succes- 
sion, landed  property  was  undergoing  a  continual  division, 
while  the  increasing  energy  of  the  democratic  multitude 
was  gradually  destroying  the  majority  of  the  conservative 
party  in  Congress,  and  augmenting  the  violence  of  the 
popular  press  in  the  country.  Already  it  had  become 
painfully  evident, — from  the  conduct  of  the  American 
government  on  various  occasions  after  AVashington's 
retirement  from  public  life,  but  especially  in  the  dispute 
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which  occurred  \vitli  France  in  17!) 7,*  in  consequence  of  rn\p. 
the  sanguinary  decree  of  the  Directory,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  thev  accommodated  all  their  differences  with 
that  power  in  1  soo,  and  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Morfon- 
taine,  which  recognised  Napoleon's  new  maritime  code, 
and,  in  particular,  stipulated  that  the  Hag  should  cover 
the  merchandise,  and  that  no  articles  should  be  deemed 
contraband  of  war  but  arms  and  warlike  stores — that  their 
inclinations  now  ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  French  side 
of  the  question,  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  for  their  interest 
or  against  it,  they  might  be  c.xpected  on  the  first  crisis  to  i 
take  part  with  that  power.1  And  with  the  usual  tendency  xxxiii.'jii-i 
of  mankind  to  attach  themselves  to  names  and  not  to 
things,  this  strong  partiality  for  the  French  alliance,  which 
originated  in  the  common  democratic  feelings  by  which 
they  both  were  animated,  and  the  republican  institutions 
which  they  both  had  established,  continued  after  France; 
had  passed  over  to  the  other  side.  The  citizens  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  clamoured  as  loudly  for  a  junction  of  their 
arms  with  those  of  the  Great  Empire  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  Napoleon,  as  they  had  done  for  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  the  rising  Republic. 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  British  Orders  in 
Council,  however,  brought  the  American  commerce  im-  TI,C  iv.iin 
mediately  into  collision  with  both  the  belligerent  states,  !)"orecs.  am 
and  rendered  it  hardly  possible  that  so  considerable  a  njj'.'j '.^  in 
maritime  power  could  avoid  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Councl1- 
strife.     It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  that  terrible 
contest,  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  rancour  and  violence 
on  both  sides  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare,  commenced  Mav  M, 
with  Mr  Fox's  declaring  the  coasts  of  France  and  Holland, 
from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  inclusive,  in  a  state  of  blockade  ; 
which  was   immediately  followed  by  Napoleon's  famous  x  v  .M 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  retaliated  upon  the  Eng-  j^.::  H 
lish  by  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  i;ur. 

*  Ante,  Chap.  xxv.  §§  130,  131 ;  IStli  January  un.l  Cl'th  October  17i)S  ;  3mh 
September  1SOO. 
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and  authorising  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  any  vessel 
on  the  high  seas  bound  from  any  British  harbour,  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  British  goods  wherever  they  could  be 
found.*  To  this  the  English  government  replied  by  the 
not  less  famous  Orders  in  Council,  which,  on  the  preamble 
of  the  blockade  of  the  British  dominions  established  by 
the  Berlin  decree,  declared  "  all  the  posts  and  places  of 
France  and  her  allies,  from  which,  though  not  at  war 
with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and 
navigation,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  in  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous  manner ;  and  that  all  trade  in 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries 

1  Parl.  Deb.  . 

x.  m,  138.  or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  all  such  articles 
declared  good  prize." l 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  violent  decrees  bore 
Effect 'of  hardest  upon  neutral  powers,  or  was  most  subversive  of 
cr'eesupon  Napoleon's  own  favourite  position,  that  the  flag  should 
!™ie!5utl'al  coycr  the  merchandise.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
French  Emperor  declared  that  all  vessels  coming  from 
England  or  its  colonies,  or  having  English  goods  on 
board,  should  be  instantly  seized  and  confiscated  ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  English  government  at  once  declared 
the  whole  dominions  of  France  and  its  allies,  compre- 
hending, after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound  for 
any  of  their  harbours,  or  having  any  of  their  produce  on 
board,  good  and  lawful  prize.  Between  these  opposite 
and  conflicting  denunciations,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a 
neutral  vessel,  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  to  avoid  confiscation  from  one  or  other  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  In  such  circumstances  the  Americans, 
whose  adventurous  spirit  had  enabled  them  to  engross, 
during  this  long  war,  nearly  the  whole  carrying  trade  of 
the  globe,  had  unqcstionably  the  strongest  ground  of 

*   Avfc,  Chap.  L.  §  0   12,  where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed,  and  the  Orders 
on  lioth  hides  given. 
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complaint  ;    but   against    whom    was    it    properly   to    lie    rim-. 

\  ( '  I 

directed  '-  against  the  British,  who,  by  Mr  Fox's  order,  - 
declared  onlv  (lie  coast  from  the  Kibe  to  Brest  in  block- 
ade, and  supported  that  declaration  bv  a  fleet  of  a  thou- 
sand vessels  of  war,  which  had  long  since  swept  every 
hostile  flag  from  the  ocean;  or  the  French,  who,  without 
a  single  ship  of  the  line,  and  only  a  few  frigates  at  sea, 
had  declared  the  whole  British  empire,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  in  blockade,  and  all  its  produce  and  manu- 
factures, wherever  found,  lawful  pri/e  (  If  Mr  Fox's 
blockade  of  the  Kibe  and  the  Weser,  besides  the  harbours 
of  the  French  channel,  was  an  unwarranted  stretch,  even 
when  supported  by  the  whole  navv  of  Kngland,  what 
was  Napoleon's  blockade  of  the  whole  British  empire, 
enforced  only  by  a  few  frigates  and  sloops  at  sea  1  If, 
therefore,  the  Americans  suffered,  as  suffer  they  did,  in 
this  unparalleled  strife,  the  party  which  was  to  blame  was 
that  which  first  commenced  this  extraordinary  system  of 
declaring  blockades  to  extend  beyond  the  places  actually 
invested  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  of  that  unheard-of  extension 
Napoleon  was  unquestionably  the  author.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  really  animated  by  a  desire  in  good  faith 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  restrain  the 
oppression  of  belligerents,  what  they  should  have  done 
was  to  have  joined  their  arms  to  those  of  (ireat  Britain, 
in  order  to  compel  the  return  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
a  more  civilised  method  of  warfare. 

.But  these  were  yery  far  from  being  the  views  which 
animated  the  ruling  party  now  in  possession  of  power  in  Origin' (.f 
the  I  uited  States.      Mr  Jefferson  was  now  president,  and  wUhAmo- 
he  was  the  organ  of  the  democratic  majority,  which,  for-  ra'a- 
getting  the  wise  maxims  of  Washington  and  the  authors 
of  American    independence,    without    being    inclined    to 
submit,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  to  actual  injustice 
or  loss  of   profit  from   either  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
desired  if  possible  to  accommodate  their  differences  with 
France,  and  wreak  their  spite  on  aristocracy,  by  uniting 
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CHAP,    with  that  country  against  Great  Britain.     This  disposi- 

'•          tion  soon  appeared  in    two   decisive  proceedings.      The 

iso7.      British  government,  in  December  180G,  had  concluded 

and  ratified  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 

with  the  American  plenipotentiary  in  London;    but  Mr 

Jefferson  refused  to  ratify  it  on  the  part  of  the  States, 

and  it  fell  to  the  ground.     Not  long  after,  propositions 

were  submitted  by  the  American  government  to  Napoleon 

on  the  subject  of  the  Floridas,  which  they  were  desirous 

of   acquiring   from  the  Spaniards,  and  regarding  which 

they  wished  a  guarantee  from  the  Emperor,  that,  in  the 

event  of  their  being  attacked  by  the  English,  he  would 

use   his  influence  with    the   Spaniards    to    obtain   their 

cession.     This  Napoleon,  in  the  first  instance,  positively 

Dec  i!;o7    Defused,  as  he  had  an  eye  to  those  possessions  for  Joseph 

•/';!>' 1SO-..  as  an  appanage  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  afterwards  an 

1  Bign.  MIL  *-  L  . 

31*9."  Pari.    ambiguous  answer  was  returned  :  but  this  repulse  had  no 
&>2,  «<!7.     effect  in  weakening  Mr  Jefferson's  partiality  for  a  French 
alliance.1 

Meanwhile  the  American  government   took  the  most 
decisive  measures  for  withdrawing  their  merchant  vessels 
from  aggression  on  the  part  of  cither  of  the  belligerent 
powers.       In   the   first   instance   an    angry  message  was 
communicated  to  Congress    by  Mr  Jefferson,  inveighing 
bitterly  against  the  British  Orders  in  Council  of  January 
1807,  but  not  breathing  the  slightest  complaint  against 
Napoleon's  Berlin   decree  of  November  1SO(J,  to  which 
they  were  merely  a  reply.     On  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
Marchi.     the   more  extended   British   Orders   of  llth  November 
MCS^O,"  S  1807,  he  laid  a  general  embargo  on  all  vessels  whatever 
i.so7.WAnn.  in  the  American  harbours.     And  this  was  followed,  on 
?';:?.'  'sutc  l'st  ^hirc-h  1808,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Non-intercourse 
foriso'^.'  ^c^  f°r  the  embargo,  whereby  all  commercial  transactions 
--'':• . J''-"-  with  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  were  absolutely  pro- 

VIII.    .)'.<'.  I.  A  •>      l 

iV'i.  !),.•!).   hibited;   but  the  embargo  was  taken  oil'  as  to  the  rest  of 

;;;;7.  the  world."     This  act,  however,  contained  a  clause  (^11) 

authorising    the    J 'resident,    by    proclamation,    to    renew 
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the  intercourse  between  America  and  either  of  the  belli-  CHAC. 
gerent  powers  which  should  first  repeal  their  obnoxious 
Orders  in  Council  or  Decrees.  This  Non-intercourse  Act 
had  the  effect  of  totally  suspending  the  trade  between 
America  and  Cireat  Britain,  and  inflicting  upon  both 
these  countries  a  loss  tenfold  greater  than  that  suffered 
by  France,  with  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
I  nited  States  was  altogether  inconsiderable. 

In  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  difference,  unhappily 

II          J  -],,_ 

already    too    numerous,    which    existed    between    Great  Affair  .,r 
Britain  and  the    United  States,  an  unfortunate  collision,  p'j... 
attended  with   fatal   consequences,  ensued  at  sea.     The 
Chesapeake,  an  American  frigate,  was  cruising  off  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  known  to  have  some  English  deserters  on  J-M~?>> 
board,  when  she  was  hailed  bv  the   Leopard,  of  fiftv-h\o 
guns,  Captain  Humphreys,  who  made  a  formal  requisi- 
tion for  the  men.     The  American    Captain    denied    he 
had  them,  and  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  search  j  upon 
which  Captain  Humphreys  fired  a  broadside,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  where- 
upon she  struck,  and  the  deserters  were  found  on  board, 
taken  to   Halifax,   and    one    executed.      'flic    President 
upon  this  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  British  ships 
of  war  to  leave  the  harbours  of  the   Inked  States  :   but 
the    English    government    disavowed    the    act,    recalled  Ju]v  ]4 
Captain  Humphreys,  and  offered  to  make  reparation,  as  ' " ;i-!'t-- v- 

-''I1.     .A::n. 

the  right  of  search,  when  applied  to  vessels  of  ir<_'/',  i:^.:.  i^"7. 
extended  only  to  a  i'e</ut*itt<.»t,  but  could  not  be  carried  cimm.  OH. 
into  effect  by  actual  force.1 

This   state   of    matters   promised    little   hopes   of   an 
amicable   adjustment;    but   as    Mr  Jefferson   soon    after  MI- Er- 

.  v!  :  M  >\ 

retired  from  power,   and  was  succeeded  in   the  office  of ',,,,^'uji,., 
President    by   Mr   Madison,   who    professed   an   anxious  ^'j/1 
desire  to  adjust  the  differences  which,  to  the  enormous 
loss  of  both,  had  arisen  between  Cireat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  Mr  Erskinc,  envoy  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington,  deemed  the  opportunity  favour- 
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CHAP,    able    for   renewing   the    negotiations,    and,    if    possible, 
\ci  . 

_I     1_  restoring   that    amicable    intercourse    between    the    two 

*(}'^  countries  on  which  their  mutual  welfare  was  so  materially 
dependent.  A  correspondence  accordingly  ensued  between 
Mr  Erskine  and  Mr  Smith,  the  American  foreign 
secretary,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated,  that  the  Xon- 
intercourse  Act  had  produced  a  state  of  equality  between 
the  L'nitcd  States  and  the  belligerent  powers,  and  that 
he  accordingly  offered  public  reparation  for  the  forcible 
taking  of  the  men  out  of  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
which  had  highly  inflamed  the  national  passions  on  both 

April  is.  sides  of  the  water.  To  this  Mr  Smith  made  a  reply  in  a 
similar  amicable  spirit  ;  and  in  consequence,  Mr  Erskine 

April  10.  on  the  1  y  tli  April  wrote  to  Mr  Smith,  that  "  his  Majesty's 
Orders  in  Council,  of  January  and  November  1807,  will 
have  been  withdrawn,  as  respects  the  United  States,  on 


'Seethe     t]lc  K^h  junc  ncxtt»     To  which  Mr  Smith  rejoined,  that 

\OllL'MK)ll-  *J 

•K'n-.y  iin.i    t]1G  Xon-intcrcoursc  Act  would  be  withdrawn,  in  virtue  of 

Proclama- 

tion, Ann.    the  powers  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  act  estab- 

Ko".  l!!ii!i,  .          .  J 

U94,'c!>7.     lishing  it,  from  and  after  the  10th  Junc  ;   and  a  procla- 
mation to  that  effect  from  him  appeared  the  same  day.1 
This  important    change    of  tone    and   concession   had 

win.h'tiic  been  obtained  from  the  American  government  by  a 
distinct  and  serious  threat,  held  out  by  the  five  northern 
states  of  the  l/iiion,  to  break  off  from  the  confederacy  if 
the  Non-intercourse  Act  were  any  longer  continued  in 
force.  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  disputes  with 
America  were  now  brought  to  a  close;  and  on  the  faith 
that  they  were  so,  American  vessels,  in  great  numbers, 
poured  into  the  British  harbours,  and  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  became  more  active 
than  ever.  This  auspicious  state  of  matters,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  In  con- 
cluding this  arrangement  with  the  United  States,  Mr 
Erskine  had  not  only  exceeded,  but  acted  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  instructions;*  and  although  nothing  could  be 

Tin.-;  \va.-i  at  first  denied,  both  iu  the  Ilou^u  of  Lords  and  Commons  ;   l*ut 
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more  advantageous  fur  Great  Britain  than  tlio  renewal  rim>. 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  tliat  power,  yet  it  Mas 
not  bv  government  deemed  worth  purchasing  by  an 
abandonment,  so  far  as  the  greatest  carrying  power  in 
existence  was  concerned,  of  the  whole  retaliatory  policy 
of  the  Orders  in  Council.  The  English  ministry,  accord- 
in  irlv,  refused  to  ratifv  this  arrangement  ;  a  resolution  M.I>  -i. 
which,  although  fullv  justified  in  point  of  right  bv  Napo- 
leon's violence,  and  by  Mr  Erskinc's  deviation  from  his 
instructions,  mav  now  well  be  characterised  as  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate,  in  point  of  expediency,  ever  adopted 
bv  the  British  government  ;  for  it  at  once  led  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Xon-intercourse  Act  of  the  I  nited  States; 
put  an  entire  stop,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  all  com- 
merce with  that  country;  reduced  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain  fullv  a  third,  during  the  most  critical  and  impor- 
tant years  of  the  M'ar  :  and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  con- 
tributed to  produce  that  unhappy  irritation  between  the  \^':, ';:'-• 
two  countries  -which  has  never  yet.  notwithstanding  the  'ZVi-  rarl- 

J  I  M>.  xv. 

strong  bonds  of  mutual  interest  by  which  they  arc  con-  SM. 
nected,  been  allayed.1  * 

It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  storm  of  indignation 
arose  in  the  United  States  when  the  intelligence  of  the  Sturm  ,,r 
refusal  of  the   British  government  to  ratifv  Mr  Krskine's  !',!  ti"''' ' 
convention  was  received;  and  how  prodigiously  it  strength-  S;al^ ' M 
ened  the  hands  of  the  party  already  in  power,  and  sup-  ^^j" 
ported  by  a   decided  majority  in  the  nation,  which  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards,  and  against  their  most  obvious 
interests,    to    involve   the   country  in   a   war   with  Great 

MM  Feliruary  ">.  1MO.  Mr  Cuiinii:^  secoiiik-il  a  motion  of  Mr  Whit  1  avail's  for 
product!  >n  of  the  instructions,  which  \\viv  accordingly  t>rou_,'ht  forward  and 
printed,  and  coinplrtrly  provrd  Mr  Canninir's  a.->cilion.  tliat  tl.ry  had  ln-eii 
violated  by  Mr  ]-'.rskino.  NO  farther  notice.  ;n-cur'!inL'ly,  was  taken  of  the 
subject  in  parliament.^ See  l\irl.  lit1',  xv.  ,'il  t  ;  and  Ann.  A1-;/.  ISSlU.  •_'."',  2^iG. 
*  Kxpurts  from  Ch\at  r.iitain.  d.  i-iarod  \,ih;e  : — 

IS^ 
ISO 
1SOS 
1S09 
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CHAP.    Britain.     Mr  Erskinc,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  recalled, 
xci 
— L_  and   Mr   Jackson  succeeded    him   as    British    envoy  at 

m-  Washington  ;  but  his  reception  was  such,  from  the  very 
outset,  as  left  little  hope  of  an  amicable  termination  of 
the  differences.  From  the  President's  table,  where  the 
English  minister  was  treated  with  marked  indifference, 
if  not  studied  insult,  to  the  lowest  alehouse  in  the  United 
States,  there  was  nothing  but  one  storm  of  indignation 
against  the  monstrous  arrogance  of  the  British  maritime 
pretensions,  and  the  duplicity  and  bad  faith  of  their 
government.  Unhappily  the  elections  for  Congress  took 
place  during  this  whirlwind  of  passion,  and  such  was  the 
ascendancy  which  the  democratic  party  acquired  in  the 
legislature  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  plain  all 
hopes  of  an  accommodation  were  at  an  end.  Mr  Jackson 
continued,  however,  at  the  American  capital,  striving  to 
allay  the  prevailing  indignation,  and  renew  the  negotia- 
tion where  Mr  Erskinc  had  left  it  off.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain;  and  after  a  stormy  discussion  of  twenty-five  days 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  determined,  by 
a  great  majority,  to  break  off  all  communication  with 
the  British  envoy.  In  consequence,  Mr  Pmckncy,  the 
American  envoy  in  London,  was  directed  to  request  the 
recall  of  Mr  Jackson,  whose  firmness  the  American 
government  found  themselves  unable  to  overcome  ;  and 
this  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  British  administra- 
tion. And  on  the  10th  August,  Mr  Madison  formally 
announced  by  proclamation,  that  as  "  England  had  dis- 
avowed the  acts  of  its  minister,  the  commerce  which  had 
1  Ann.  KO-.  been  renewed  with  that  country,  on  the  supposition  that 

loll i   '2~>S  .  .  . 

5>fo>. '  Bi<pl.  the  Orders  in  Council  were  repealed,  must  be  again  sub- 
400, 4<ji    jccted  to  the  whole  operation  of  the  Non-intercourse  Act 
which  had  been  suspended."1 

Meanwhile  the  maritime  dispute,  so  far  as  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  decrees  of  Napoleon  were  concerned,  seemed 
to  1)0  reduced,  as  between  America  and  both  these  powers, 
to  a  mere  point  of  etiquette  who  should  give  in  first. 
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England  liad  constantly  declared,  both  in  diplomatic  notes    <  n  \i'. 
and  speeches  l>v   her  ministers   in   parliament,    that   the  _ 

Orders  in   (Council   were   retaliatory  measures  only  ;   and      li;n- 

11. 
that  as  soon    as    the   French   Emperor  would  recall  the  \,  :•!,', 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  they  should  be  repealed.      On  K'.^U,,! 
the   other  hand,  Napoleon  formally  declared  through  M.  ^''l,.",,'',? 
Champagnv,    that    "if  England  recalls    her  blockade  oP',1;^1"^ 
France,  the  Kmperor  will  recall  his  blockade  of  England  ;  A '  '•  -'-'• 
if   England    withdraws   her  Orders  in    Council    of    llth 
November    1807,   the    Milan   decree  will    fall    of  itself.'' 
And  to  complete  the  whole,  America  had  already  solemn!  v 
stated  in  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  and  Mr  Madison  had 
acted  in  terms  of  it  by  his  declaration  of  UKli  April  1  s().M, 
that    if   either    France    or    England   would    repeal    their 
obnoxious  decrees,  the  non-intercourse  would  immediately 
cease  with  respect  to  the  country  making  such  concession. 
And  this  assurance  was  again  renewed  by  the  American 
legislature,   in  a  bill  brought  forward  in  January  1810, 
which  passed  by  a  large  majority.     It  seems  diilicult  to 
account,    therefore,  for  the   continued  adherence  to  the 
rigorous  system  of  maritime  warfare  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  such  vital  commercial  interests  dependent  on 
adjusting  matters   with   America,  and   so  little    to  gain 
either  in  honour  or  profit  from  a  contest  with  that  power. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  misunderstanding  seemed  IMI'.' 
to    increase    rather   than   diminish:  and  on    1st   March,      ','""", 
Mr   Pinckney,  in  a    formal  audience,   took   leave   of  the  ;M,I,'11"^"\"1. 
Prince-Regent,  not  without,  on  his  own  admission,  the  —•  lN  'J- 

C  I5i_'ii.  vi. 

most  emphatic  expressions  on  the  part  of  his  royal  hiirh-  1;|-  n';- 

.  "     .  e  Ann.   KL  .:. 

ness,   of  a  wish   to   restore  amicable  relations  with  the  ito. 
United  States.1 

After  this,    it  was  generally  thought  a  rupture  with 
America  was  inevitable  ;  and  so  entirely  were  the  Amcri-  Affair  of 
cans  of  this  opinion,  that  the  intercourse  with  France  was  ivu  l,,1',ic 
openly  renewed,  and  the  American  harbours  were  lilled 
with  French  vessels,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  litted 
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CHAT-,    out  as  privateers,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  British 
il_  shipping.     Matters  seemed  to  be  brought  to  a  point,  by 
•1L     a  collision  which  soon  after  took  place  between  a  British 
and  American  ship  of  war.     On  the  16th  May,  a  most 
gallant  officer,  Captain  Bingham,  in  the  Little  Belt,  of 
eighteen  guns,  fell  in  with  the  American  frigate  President, 
of  forty-four.     The  latter  gave  chase  to  the  former,  with- 
out either  apparently  being  well  aware  to  what  nation 
the   other  belonged  ;    and  when  they  were  within  hail, 
each  party  asked  the  other  to  what  nation  they  belonged. 
But  before  an  answer  could  be  received,  or  at  least  heard, 
the  American  frigate  fired  a  broadside,  which  was  imme- 
diately returned.     The  action  now  went  on  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides,  and  was  maintained  with  the  most 
heroic  valour  by  the  British  against  such  fearful  odds  for 
half  an  hour,  when,  during  a  suspension  of  a  few  seconds, 
the  hailing  was  renewed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
what    they  were,   both    ships   drew  off,   and  the    action 
ceased.     Captain  Rodgcrs,  of  the  President,  next  morning 
sent   a   polite   message   to   Captain  Bingham,  regretting 
what  had  occurred,  and  offering  all  assistance  in  his  power, 
which  was   declined,   and   the   ships    returned    to    their 
respective  harbours  :  the  Little  Belt  had  thirty-two  men 
killed  and  wounded.      The  official  accounts  of  the  two 
commanders,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  differed  as  to  which 
1  James,      began  the  action,  each  alleging  that  the  other  fired  the 
<'o,r,'<.r\'     Krst  sn°t  >  ^ut  ni  this  matter  there  is  an  article  of  real 
M^'1  Vu'  cyi^encc5  which  seems  decisive.     It  is  hardly  credible  that 
Ann.  RC-.    a  sloop  with  eighteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
i.>3. '      '   two  men,  would  provoke  a  contest  with  a  frigate  of  forty- 
four,  manned  by  four  hundred.1 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  the  gallantry  displayed 
Threatening  in  which  1)V  Captain  Bina'ham  and  his  crew  excited    a 

/•    I  »  l 

m^o'tia-  l'u  strong  national  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  and  proportion- 
ally exasperated  the  Americans,  the  English  government 
made  one  more  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  by  sending  out  Mr  Foster  as  envoy 
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])lcnipotontiary  to  the  Tinted  States.  The  allairs  of  the  CHA 
Chesapeake  and  the  Little  Belt  were  easilv  adjusted,  and 
in  fact  constituted  complete  sets-oil'  against  each  other, 
as  both  had  originated  in  the  larger  vessel  attacking  the 
smaller  to  enforce  the  right  of  search.  Both  had  been 
satisfactorily  arranged,  by  each  government  disclaiming 
that  ri^ht  when  exercised  by  the  armed  vessel  of  one 

J 

nation  against  an  armed  vessel  of  another.  The  seizure 
of  Florida  by  America,  which  had  recently  before  taken 
place  during  the  distracted  state  of  Spain,  to  which  it 
belonged,  was  justified  by  the  Americans  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  appendage  of  Louisiana,  which  they  had 
acquired  by  purchase  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  the 
title  with  the  Spanish  government,  as  soon  as  that  govern- 
ment should  be  re-established.  More  serious  subjects  of 
difference  arose  in  the  right  of  search,  strenuously  insisted 
for  by  the  British  government,  and  as  stoutly  resisted  by 
the  American  ;  and  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  the 
British  government  still  declined  to  recall,  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  which  the  Americans,  with  reason,  maintained  was 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  accommodation.  So 
little  favourable,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  was  the  aspect 
of  the  negotiation,  that  the  President's  speech  in  Decem- 
ber, to  Congress,  contained  a  recommendation  to  raise  ten 
thousand  regular  troops  and  fifty  thousand  militia:  and  jan>  12j 
the  vehement  temper  of  the  legislature  so  for  outstripped  i1^',^ 
the  more  measured  march  of  the  executive,  that  the  ^<>m^i») 

MTitX'   111 

numbers  voted  were,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  Ami  '<'• 

J  •'  1  sl  1.  ]:'> 

nine   to  twenty-two,   increased   to   twenty-five   thousand  i-~>7:  :m, 

,  -          ,    .  ,  .  .  ,.  fnr  i;;l-_> 

regular  troops,  and  it  was  agreed  to  raise  an  immediate  jys. 
loan  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.1 

The  object  of  the  Americans  in  thus  precipitating  hos- 
tilities was  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  homeward-bound  vioi^Y 
AVcst  India  fleet,  which  was  expected  to  cross  the  Atlan- oTcwr' 
tic  in  May  or  June,  before  the  British  government  was  so  j^1^1 
far  aware  of  their  designs  as  to  have  prepared  a  convoy  ; 
and  thev  made  no  doubt,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  an 
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CHAP.    American  force,  the  -whole  of  Canada  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  fall  into  their  hands.     "With  this  view,  in  the 


q0L     beginning  of  April,  a  general  embargo  was  laid  by  Con- 

Apnl  3.  .  ' 

gress  upon  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  the  United 
States  for  ninety  days — a  measure  which  they  hoped 
would  at  once  prevent  intelligence  of  their  preparations 
from  reaching  Great  Britain,  and  furnish  themselves  with 
the  means,  from  their  extensive  commercial  navy,  of 
manning  their  vessels  of  war.  The  better  to  work  the 
representatives  up  to  the  desired  point  of  fermentation, 
the  President  soon  after  laid  before  them  copies  of  certain 
documents,  tending  to  stir  up  a  separation  of  the  northern 
provinces  from  the  federal  union,  found  on  Captain 
May  9.  Henry,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Sir  James  Craig, 
governor  of  Canada,  into  Massachusetts,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  government  at  home.  To  such  a  pitch 
were  they  transported,  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  Con- 
gress, and  seriously  entertained,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  declare  every  person  a  pirate,  and  punishable  with 
death,  who,  under  pretence  of  a  commission  from  any 
foreign  power,  should  impress  upon  the  high  seas  any 
native  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  give  every  such 
impressed  seaman  a  right  to  attach,  in  the  hands  of  any 
British  subject,  or  of  any  debtor  to  any  British  subject, 
a  sum  equal  to  thirty  dollars  a-month  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  detention.  This  violent  bill,  worthy  of  the 
i  Ann.  Reg.  worst  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  actually  passed  a 
iltf!"  '  third  reading  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
only  lost  in  the  Senate.1 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  ruling  party  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  ulterior 
measures,  or  discuss  the  objects  of  complaint  ostensibly 
put  forth  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  On  the  18th  of  June 
an  act  passed  both  houses,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine 
to  forty -nine,  declaring  the  actual  existence  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America;  and  hostilities  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  commenced.  Nor  did  the  Amen- 
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can  government  make  any  ;itt(Yin])i  to  recede  from   these    CUM'. 

hostile  acts,  when   intelligence  arrived  a  few  weeks  after 

this  resolution,  and  before  war  had  commenced,  that,  by      1H"' 

J 

an  Order  in  Council,  the  British  government  had  actu- 
ally ri'/u'dl/'tf  f/n'  jH'crto'/x  onlars,  so  that  tlie  ostensible  Juno  i>'.5. 
ground  of  complaint  against  this  country  was  removed.'  i^v'^'iVi'. 
(ireat  events  were  about  to  take  place  when  the  Ameri- 
cans thus  thrust  themselves  into  the  contest.  Three  days 
after,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda  to  commence  the 
Salamanca  campaign  :  six  days  after,  Napoleon  passed 
the  .Xiemen  on  his  march  to  Moscow.  Xo  cause  of  com- 
plaint or  hostility  now  remained  ;  for  although  the  right 
of  search  exercised  bv  the  P>ritish  in  conformity  with  the 
common  maritime  law  of  nations,  may  have  afforded  a 
lit  subject  for  remonstrance  and  adjustment,  it  was  no 
ground  for  immediate  hostilities.  But  on  war  they  were 
determined,  and  to  war  they  went.  And  thus  had  Ame- 
rica, the  greatest  republic  in  existence,  and  which  had 
ever  proclaimed  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  all  nations,  the  disgrace  of  going  to  war  with  Great 
Britain,  then  the  last  refuge  of  liberty  in  the  civilised 
world,  when  their  only  ground  of  complaint  against  it 
had  been  removed:  and  of  allying  their  arms  with  those 
of  France,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  commencing  its  un-  1 
hist  crusade  against  Kussia,  and  straining  cverv  nerve  to  1^-2.  i^C 

*~  *•'  i  ( t~~  { * 

crush  in  the  Old  World  the  last  vestige  of  Continental  i'r± 
independence.1 

When  the  rulini;  party  in  America  was  thus  resolved, 

'  10 

per  fas  a  ut  riefas,  to  plunge  into  a  war  with  England,  it  Diminutive 
mav  naturally  be   asked,    What  preparations    had   thev  AnuTH.m"" 
made  for  sustaining  a  contest  with  that  formidable  foe  '(  l-'^'j'^ 
They  knew  that  Great  Britain  was  the  greatest  maritime  w;u'- 
power  in  existence  ;  that  she  had  a  hundred  ships  of  the 
line  in   commission,  and  that   a   thousand  ships  of  war 
bore   the  royal  flag  ;    they  were  aware  that  her  armies 
had  vanquished  a  vast  dominion  in  India,  and  long  mea- 
sured swords  on  equal  terms  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
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CHAP,    conqueror  of  continental  Europe.     They  had  been  pre- 
__  paring  for  the  war  for  four  rears  :  since  1807,  such  had 


been  the  difference  between  them  and  the  English  gov- 
ernment, that  their  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  had 
been  almost  entirely  suspended.  Almost  all  their  trading 
vessels,  several  thousand  in  number,  were  at  sea,  and  lay 
exposed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  innumerable 
cruisers  and  privateers  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were 
thus  anxious  to  provoke.  What  preparations,  then,  had 
a  republic,  embracing  eight  millions  of  souls  within  its 
territory,  so  vehemently  bent  on  war,  and  having  had  so 
many  years  to  muster  its  forces,  actually  made  for  a  con- 
test of  the  most  impassioned  character  with  such  a  naval 
and  military  power1?  Why,  they  had  in  1811  four 
frigates  and  eight  sloops  in  commission,*  being  the  very 
time  when  the  collision  of  the  President  and  Little  Belt 
took  place  :  and  in  1812,  when  the  war  broke  out,  their 
whole  naval  force  afloat  in  ordinary,  and  building  for  the 
ocean  and  the  Canadian  lakes,  was  eight  frigates  and 
in'st^'of'  twelve  sloops  ;  while  their  military  force  amounted  to  the 
Amerir:m  stupendous  number  of  twcutv-four  thousand  soldiers,  not 

.Navy,  U.  *  .       .       .  .  . 

HO,  167.     one  half  of  whom  were  yet  disciplined,  or  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field.1 1 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  extraordinary  want  of 
foresight,  and  sway  of  passion,  in  the  American  people 

*  Vix.  in  1811  :— 

Guns.  (Inns. 

President,              .              44  Hornet,  .  18 

Constitution,         .              44  Argus,  .  1  (> 

United  States,        .              44  Siren,     .  .  ](! 

Essex,        .              .              32  Nautilus,  .  12 

John  Adams,         .              24  Enterprise,  .  12 

Wasp,        .              .              18  Vixen,  .  12 

— COOPF.U'S  XaraJ  Jfixtvri/,  ii.  140. 

t  "  As  opposed  to  this  unexampled  naval  power  of  flre.it  I'ritain,  America 

had  on  her  list  the  following  vessels,  exclusive  of  gunlioats,  in  1812,  vi/. : 

Constitution,         .             44  New  York,  .  :>(! 

President,               .              44  Essex,    .  .  32 

United  States,       .              44  Adams,  .  28 

Congress,                 .              38  ISoston,  .  28 

Constellation,        .              3!!  John  Adams,  .  28 

Chesapeake,            .              38  Wasp,  .  US 
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and  government,  or  the  irreat  things  which,  with  such  in-     rim-. 

\(  i 
considerable  means,  thev  actually  did  during  the  war,  are  _ 

the  most  worthv  of  meditation.  It  demonstrates,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  marvellous  is  the  in*<>ii<-i<inr<-  and  want  Krfl<-rti.,ii- 
of  consideration  in  democratic  communities;  how  blindly  7^1-.^. 
thev  rush  into  war,  without  anv  preparation  either  to 
insure  its  success  or  avert  its  dangers  ;  how  obstinately 
thev  resist  all  propositions  in  time  of  peace  to  incur 
even  the  most  inconsiderable  immediate  burdens  to  guard 
against  future  calamitv  :  how  vehemently,  at  the  same 
time,  thev  can  be  actuated  bv  the  warlike  passions;  and 
with  what  force,  when  so  excited,  thev  impel  their 
government  into  the  perilous  chances  of  arms  without 
the  slightest  preparation,  and  when  calamitv,  wide-spread 
and  unbounded,  is  certain  to  follow  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  thus  whollv  unprovided  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gallant  and  extraordinary  achievements,  both  of  the 
American  navv  and  armv,  during  the  contest  which  fol- 
lowed, are  no  less  worthv  of  consideration,  as  demonstrat- 
ing how  far  individual  energv  and  valour  can  overcome 
the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  the  tendencv  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  compensate,  by  the  vigour  thev  com- 

Ifornet,     . 

Al'LTUS, 

Siren, 

Onoida,      . 

"Of    these    vessels,   the    ] 
and  the  Oneida.  1'i,  was  on  Laki 

their  rates,  though  the  Adams  required  extensive  repairs  In/fore  she  could  be 
sent  to  sea.  It  follows  that  America  was  about  to  er.L'age  in  a  war  with  by 
much  the  irreatest  maritime  power  that  the  world  ever  saw.  possessing  hei>e!f 
but  ."ift.il/ri-ii  ITU}."' mj  i- 1. -SAC  I*  on  tin'  ore  un,  of  wttif/i  nn'if  ireri.  "fa  cl'i**  /..-•.-•  tJinn 
fri'jntrx.  At  this  time  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  State-  were  spread 
over  the  whole  earth.  No  other  instance  can  be  found  of  so  threat  a  stake  in 
shipping,  with  a  protection  so  utterly  inadequate.  In  addition  to  her  vast 
superiority  in  ships,  (I real  Britain  possessed  her  i.-lands  in  the  We.-t  Indies, 
Bermuda,  and  Halifax,  as  ports  for  refitting,  and  [.laces  of  refuse  for  prizes; 
\\hile  on  the  part  of  America,  though  there  were  m;merous  ports,  all  were 
liable  to  be  blockaded  the  moment  an  enemy  might  choose  to  .-end  a  force  of 
two  line-of-battle  ships  and  one  frigate  to  one  point;  for  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  three  two-docked  ships  could  have  driven  the  whole  of  the  public 
cruising  marine  of  America  before  them  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing." 
—  Coori-:it'.s  ]fi*t«r>j  of  the  A/,icri'''.in  -Vary,  ii.  l'_>7,  !''<:. 
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13 

Vixen,    . 

1  i 

16 

Nautilus, 

]  i 

16 

Knterprise, 

]  I 

1G 

Viper.     . 

12 

York  3<>, 

and   Boston   2^,  were 

Tiliseawi 
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The  remainder  wi.1 
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CHAP,    municatc  to  the  people,  the  consequences  of  the  debility 
and    want    of   foresight   which   they   imprint    upon    the 


xci. 


'1J<     government. 

The  first  exploits  of  the  American  army,  though  such 
invasion  of  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  total 
General  }  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  government  or 
his'lurri  people  for  a  war,  were,  nevertheless,  very  different  from 

lkr- what  the  noisy  democrats  who  had  driven  the  nation  into 

;V1:lsv.     it  had  anticipated.     Early  in  July,  General  Hull  invaded 

Plate  10.5.  -'  J  ' 

Upper  Canada  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  having  crossed  at  Detroit,  and  marched  to 
Sandwich  in  that  province,  lie  there  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  expressed  entire  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, and  threatened  a  war  of  extermination  if  the  savages 
were  employed  in  resisting  the  invasion.  His  next  opera- 
tions were  directed  against  Fort  Amlicrstburg,  but  he  was 
repulsed  in  three  different  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
Canard,  near  which  it  stands  ;  and  General  Brock,  hav- 
ing collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  British  regulars 
and  militia,  and  six  hundred  auxiliary  Indians,  not  only 
relieved  that  fort,  but  compelled  Hull  to  retire  to  Fort 
Detroit,  on  the  American  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  where 
lie  was  soon  after  invested  by  General  Brock.  Batteries 
having  been  constructed,  and  a  fire  opened,  preparations 
were  made  for  an  assault ;  to  prevent  which  General 
Aug.  1(5.  Hull  capitulated,  with  nearlv  two  thousand  live  hundred 
men  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon — a  proud  trophy  to  have 
been  taken,  with  the  fort  of  Detroit,  by  a  British  force  of 
]>i™!'i!'<r'  no  wore  than  seven  hundred  men,  including  militia,  and 
Brock's  si-x"  hundred  auxiliary  Indians.  At  the  same  time  the 
IIM'SH""'  ^r'^su  captured  the  distant  fort  of  Michilmackinac,  of 

n>i-i.  A],],,    m-eat  consequence  as  cutting  oil'  the  communication  be- 
to  ( 'liron.       ^ 

W-          t\veen  the  Americans  and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  Michi- 
gan territory.1 

This  early  and  glorious  success  had  the  most  powerful 
effect  in  increasing  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  militia  of 
I'pper  Canada,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  of  British  origin, 
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and  strongly  animated  with  patriotic  and  national  feelings,    rim-. 
Jiad  taken  up  arms  universally  to  repel  the  hated  invasion 
of  their  republican  neighbours.     AM  armistice   had    bem 
shortly  before  agreed  to  between  Sii1  (ieorge  1'revost,  the  A  mil 
British  governor  of  Canada,  and  General.  Dearborn,  the  n,'.,V'wi!;',h 
American  eommander-in-ehief  on  the  northern  frontier,  in  .'V'.v'uT 
the  hope  that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  of  \vhich  ;r^ '",'.,'•,'.' :'" 
intelligence   had   now  been   received,  would,  bv  removing  '.""'"•. :'"'' 
the  onlv  real  ground  of  quarrel  between  the  two  countries,  'i"»ti"' 
have  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities.     But  in  this  hope,  writes, 
how   reasonable    soever,    they  were1    disappointed.       The 
American  government,  impelled  bv  the  democratic  consti- 
tuencies, had  not  yet  abandoned  their  visions  of  Canadian 
conquest,  and  thev  not  onlv  disavowed  the  armistice,  but 
determined  upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest. 
As  this  determination,  however,  unveiled  the  real  motives 
which   had  led   to  the  war,   and    demonstrated   that   the 
Orders  in  Council  had  been  a  mere  pretext,  it  gave  rise  to 
the  most  violent  dissatisfaction  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  the   I'liion,  who  were    likelv,   from  their  dependence 
upon   British  commerce,  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
the  contest.    So  far  did  this  proceed,  that  manv  memorials 
were    addressed  to  the  President  from   these   states,   in 
which  they  set  forth  that  they  contemplated  with   abhor- 
rence an   alliance  with   the  present   Emperor  of  France, 
everv  action  of  whose  life  had  been  an  attempt  to  effect 
the  extinction  of  all  vestiges  of  freedom :   that  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  had  removed  the  onlv  legitimate 
object  of  complaint  against  the  British  government  ;   and 
that,   if   any  attempts  were    made   to  introduce    French 
troops  into  the  I'nited  States,  thev  would  regard,  them  as 
enemies. '"     Nor  were  these  declarations  confined  to  mere 

*  "On  tin-  sul'jivt  of  any  Fivnch  connection  \\e  have  made  up  »ur  lnin>ls. 
We  will  in  no  event  as-ist  in  uniting  the  Republic  of  Ain--rie.i  with  the  mili- 
tary despotism  <>f  Fraii'-'-.  W.>  will  have  no  connection  with  hi  r  \  rincip!e<  or 
her  power.  If  her  armed  troops,  under  whatever  name  or  character,  -houid 
come  here,  we  will  retrain!  them  a>  enemies.'1 — Mt  moi'tiil  from  Ri»'kinijht.i.iii  in 
Xcic  Ifamj#liire,  \:>th  >V^.  »//-<;•  IfiVJ. 

"  Wo  are  eonstraiiKd  to  eon^Mer  the  dctenninatiou  tu  pei>i.-t  in  th-.   sv.ir. 
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CHAP,    verbal  menaces;  for  two  of  the  states,  Connecticut  and 

_^ Massachusetts,  openly  refused  to  send  their  contingents, 

'12'     or  to  impose  the  taxes  which  had  been  voted  by  Congress ; 
and  symptoms  of  a  decided  intention  to  break  off  from 

1  Ann.  Reg.  J       i 

1812, 200,    the  confederacy  were  already  evinced  in  the  four  northern 

201.     Tocq.  .    .  -».T  tr       i  i      i  1 

i.  289.        states,  comprising  New  York  and  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful  portions  of  the  Union.1 

The  American  government,  however,  were  noways 
Total  defeat  intimidated  either  by  the  bad  success  of  their  arms  in 
ridns a™~  Canada,  or  by  the  menaces  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
to«°n.ns  the  Union.  Later  in  the  season  they  assembled  a  con- 
siderable force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara;  and, 
on  the  13th  October,  General  AVadsworth  crossed  over 
with  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
British  position  of  Quceiistown.  General  Brock  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  spot  ;  and,  while  gallantly  cheer- 
ing on  the  grenadiers  of  the  49th,  he  fell  mortally 
Oct.  13.  -wounded,  and  soon  after  died.  Discouraged  by  this  loss, 
the  British  fell  back,  and  the  position  was  lost.  But  this 
success  of  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration.  Reinforce- 
ments, consisting  partly  of  regular  troops,  partly  of  militia, 
came  up  to  their  aid,  of  whom  General  Sheaffe  had  now 
assumed  the  command ;  and  a  combined  attack  was  made 
on  the  American  force  by  the  English  troops  and  artillery 
in  front  and  on  one  flank,  in  all  about  eight  hundred  men, 
while  Norton,  the  Indian  chief,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  savages,  menaced  their  other  extremity.  This  well- 
laid  attack  proved  entirely  successful.  After  a  short 
conflict  the  Americans  were  totally  defeated  :  their  com- 
mander, General  Wadsworth,  with  nine  hundred  men, 

after  official  notice  of  the  revocation  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
received,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  undertaken  on  motives  entirely  distinct  from 
those  hitherto  avowed ;  and  we  contemplate  with  abhorrence  the  possibility 
even  of  an  alliance  with  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  action  of  whose 
life  has  demonstrated  that  the  attainment,  by  any  means,  of  universal  empire, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  every  vestige  of  freedom,  are  the  solo  objects 
of  his  incessant, unbounded,  and  remorseless  ambition." — Jl/'an/iitiunx  <>f  T/iir//,- 
f'nu-  Cit'iK  and  ('-riiutlen  of  t/ic  .^lafc  of  Xctu  Yorl:,  (iil<>/>tn/  tit  a  nutt'nuj  /aid  at 
Allan,/  llth  and  ISt/i  ^c^ttmbcr  1812.  Annual  lt«jlstu;  1*12,  p.  201. 
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being  made    ])risoncrs,   with   one  gun   and   two   colours    rn.\p. 
taken,  and  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  ;   while  tin; 
total  loss  of  the  I'ritish  and  their  gallant  Canadian  com- 
rades did  not  exceed  seventv  men.      At  the  same  time 
Brigade-major  Evans,  from  Fort  (iconic  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  opened  so  heavy  a  lire  on  Fort  Xiagara 
on  the  opposite  side,  that  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  fort.      This  yietorv,  important  and  decisive  '  n, ,-;..;,.•* 
as  it  proved,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  General  iii""vari'u 
I) rock      an  otlicer  of  equal  suavity  and  firmness  in  civil  f,;1"^"' 
administration,  and  enerirv  and  valour  in   war  ;   and   to  *llc:itVt--'s 

DL-.-JI.  < l>-t. 

whose  worth,  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  ]:;-  lw'i-- 
the  honourable  testimony  was  borne  of  minute  pins  being  1*12,  p." 
discharged  during  his  funeral,  alike  by  the  American  and  to'chnJ!1'' 
the  British  batteries.1 

Irritated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  those  repeated 

^  ''4 

and  disgraceful  failures,  the  Americans  now  strained  every  A  ihfniin- 
nerve  to  augment  their  naval  forces  on  Lake  Ontario  and  rlm'uhi'is 
Lake  Erie,  and  reinforced  General  Dearborn,  who  com- rei)ellcd- 
manded  their  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  so 
considerably,  that  by  the  middle  of  November  he  was  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  At  the  same  time  General 
Smyth  had  five  thousand,  chiefly  militia,  on  the  Xiagara 
frontier  ;  and  they  had  augmented  their  fleet  on  Lake 
Ontario  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  British  flotilla  was 
unable  to  face  it,  which  gave  them  the  entire  command 
of  the  lake.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  state  of  affairs, 
which  they  were  aware  might  be  turned  the  other  way 
before  spring,  they  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
and  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  make  a  combined  attack 
on  the  British  possessions  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
provinces.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  _!sth  November,  NOV. -:s. 
accordingly,  General  Smvth  commenced  the  invasion  of 
Upper  Canada,  by  crossing  the  St  Lawrence,  between 
Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie,  with  about  five  hundred  men  ; 
but  they  were  received  in  so  vigorous  a  manner  by  a 
small  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Bishop,  that  they 
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CHAP,    were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.     About  the  same  time, 

XCI 

_  General  Dearborn   commenced   a   systematic    attack   on 


Lower  Canada ;  but  the  militia  and  regular  forces  of 
that  province,  under  General  Prevost,  turned  out  with 
such  alacrity,  and  in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  he 
withdrew  without  making  any  serious  progress,  and  put 
his  army  into  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plattsburg.  Thus  the  invasion  of  the  Canadas,  from 
which  the  Americans  expected  so  much,  and  in  the  hope 

'  Christie,  .  L 

65,68.  Ann.  of  which  being  successful  they  had  mainly  engaged  in  the 
1777 17».  '  war,  terminated  this  year  in  nothing  but  discomfiture  and 
disgrace.1 
But  if  the  Americans  were  unsuccessful  on  one  element, 

25 

Success  of    they  met  with  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  triumphs  on 
caL" aTseL  another  \  which  excited  the  greater  sensation,  that  they 
shook  the   general   belief  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
of  British  invincibility  at   sea,  and   opened  up,  to   the 
jealousy  of  other  nations   at   our  commercial  greatness, 
hopes  of  its  overthrow  at  no  distant  period.      The  first 
action  which   took    place    after   war   was   declared,  was 
between  the  British  frigate  Belvidcra  and  the  American 
frigate  President.      The  British   vessel,  commanded  by 
Captain  Byron,  was  in  charge  of  a  large  fleet  of  AVest 
India  merchantmen   on   their  way  home  ;   and   Captain 
June 23.      Rodgers  came  .up   with   her   on  the   23d  June,   with  a 
squadron  of  three  frigates  and  two  sloops,  which  imme- 
diately gave   chase,   and  a   running  fight  ensued  which 
lasted  for  a  whole  day,  each  party  losing  two-and-twenty 
men.    But  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  British,  whose 
guns  were  pointed  with  great  skill,  and  produced  a  sur- 
prising effect,  as  the  American  squadron  failed  in  taking 
the  single  English  frigate,  and  the  whole  merchantmen 
escaped   untouched.       After  a   cruise   of   seventy   days, 
the   American  squadron   returned  to  port,  having   only 
8  James,  vi.  captured  seven  merchantmen  in  that  time,  although  they 
n.'iW/iVs!  fell  upon  the  British  commerce  when  wholly  unaware  of 
hostilities  having  commenced.2 
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Shortly  after,  the  Constitution  was  chased  l>y  a  squa-    crf.\i'. 
dron   of   British    frigates,  headed  hv  the  Africa  of  sixtv- 
four  guns,  and  ex-aped  alter  a  most    interesting   chase,  in 
which  great  skill  and  altilitv  were  displayed  on  hoth  sides. 
l>ut  in  the  next  action  the  result  was  verv  different.     The 
(Constitution    fell   in   on   the    I  Dth  August  with  theduer- 
riere,  Captain    Daeres,  and  a  most  obstinate  action  took  A"-'-  1! 
]>Iace.      The    American    frigate    was    decidedly    superior, 
both    in    the   number   and   weight    of  its   guns,   and    the 
number   of  its   crew  ;*    but   notwithstanding  that  disad- 
vantage, Captain    Daeres  maintained  a  close   light,   vard- 
arm  to  yard-arm,  for  upwards  of  an   hour,  with  his  for- 
midable antagonist.      At  the  end  of  that   time,  however, 
his  vessel  was  a  perfect  wreck,  wholly  dismasted,  rolling 
about   in  the  trough  of  a  tempestuous  sea,   incapable  of 
making   anv   further   resistance,   with   seventy-nine   men 
killed  and  wounded,  including  among  the  latter  Captain  i  reta 
])acres  himself,  and  thirty  shots  in  the-  hull  below  water-  ^,','un 
mark  ;   while  the  Constitution  had  only  seven  killed  and  -\"]1.';  I* 
as  manv  wounded.      In  these  circumstances  further  re-  Ai'i>-  to 

Chron. 

sistance  was  evidently  hopeless,  and  the  English  colours  .lam^, 
were  mournfully  lowered  to  the  broad  pendant  of  their  ii.iV 
emancipated  offspring.1 

llardlv  had  the  English  recovered  from  the  shock  of 

•T- 

this  unwonted  naval  disaster,  when   other  blows  of  the  Froik- 
same    description    succeeded    each    other   with    stunning  ofi: 


n  the  two  .-ides  was.  as  follow.-;  :  — 

UlU'lTiiTe.  C"l!>tilMl  lull. 

Broadside  guns,  .  .  .  2t  -J,s 

Wei-ht  in  Ibs.,   .  .  .  517  70S 

Crew,       .  .  .  .2-14  4tJO 

Tons,       ....         Io92  1533 

—  JAM::S.  vi.  lot;  and  Coorru,  ii.  199.  '2oO. 

••  Captain  Daerfs,"  .-ays  the  American  annalist,  "lostnoprofessinn.il  repu- 
tation by  his  defeat:  he  had  handled  his  .-hip  in  a  manner  t<>  win  the  app'ar.se 
of  his  enemies,  fought  her  gallantly,  and  only  Mibmiiti-d  when  further  re.-ist- 
anee  would  liave  been  as  euipable  as  in  fact  it  was  impossible.  That  the 
Constitution  was  a  larger  and  heavier  .-hip  than  the  (lui'rriorc,  will  be  di.-puttd 
by  no  nautical  man,  though  less  it  is  believed  than  mi_rht  bo  inferred  tV"m 
their  respective  rates;  but  the  yreat  inferiority  of  the  (Juerriere  was  in  her 
men."  —  COOPEH,  i.  UH\,  -'.'I. 
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CHAP,    rapidity.     On  the  night  of  the  ICth  October,  the  Frolic, 
-  -  -   British  sloop  of  eighteen  guns,  fell  in  with  the  American 

1ST'  Jr  c 

brig  Wasp,  of  the  same  number  of  guns,  but  considerably 
superior  both  in  weight  of  metal,  tonnage,  and  crew.* 
The  crew  of  the  Frolic  we?-e  labouring  to  repair  their 
rigging,  which  had  been  severely  damaged  the  day  before 
in  a  gale,  when  the  action  commenced,  and  was  kept  up 
with  equal  skill  and  spirit  on  both  sides.  But  the  rigging 
of  the  British  vessel  was  in  so  shattered  a  condition,  from 
the  effect  of  the  previous  storm,  that  in  ten  minutes  she 
lay  an  unmanageable  log  in  the  water,  which  gave  her 
opponent  such  an  advantage,  that  in  twenty  minutes 
more  she  was  compelled  to  strike.  This  disaster,  how- 
ever, except  in  so  far  as  the  moral  influence  of  the  triumph 
to  the  American  arms  was  concerned,  was  speedily  re- 
Oct.  is.  paired  ;  for  a  few  hours  after  the  action,  the  Poictiers  of 

1  James,  vi.  L 

1119,  n±     seventy-four  guns  hove  in  sight,  and  at  once  captured  the 

20»,P2i'i!''    Wasp,  and  recaptured  the  Frolic,  the  captain  of  which,  in 

just  testimony  of  his  valour,  "was  continued  in  the  command.1 

But  a  more  serious  disaster  soon  occurred.     On  the 

28 

Capture  of  25th  October,  the  American  frigate  United  States  hove 
douiaifby  m  sight  of  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  As  usual  on 
(States!"1"'1  u^  these  occasions,  the  American  vessel  was  superior  by 
nearly  a  half,  in  tonnage,  crew,  and  weight  of  guns.t 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  combat,  which  for 
some  time  was  at  long-shot  only,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Americans  were  cutting  the  British  to  pieces  with  com- 
paritivcly  little  loss  on  their  side  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  English  commander  succeeded  in  enain  the  enem 


*  Guns,  broadside, 

Crew,       ... 
Tons,       ... 
—  J.\MI:S,  vi.  112. 

t  Broadside  guns,  . 

Weight  of  broadside—  Ibs. 
Crow—  men  only,  . 

Tuns,        .  .  . 

-  JAMK.S,  vi.  11!»;  and  C'oori;i!,  ii.  20<j. 
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in  close  fight,  which  Commodore  Decatur  of  the  I'lnted  CHAP. 
States  willingly  joined  in,  tlie  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
iire  was  such  that  the  Macedonian  Mas  soon  dismasted 
she  had  received  nearly  a  hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and 
her  lower  tier  of  •runs,  owing  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel 
in  a  tempestuous  sea,  were  under  water,  while  a  third  of 
her  ere\v  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  vessel,  having  no  sail  which  she  could  not 
set  except  her  mi/en-topsail,  remained  perfectly  stead}'. 
Even  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  however,  the 
native  spirit  of  British  seamen  did  not  desert  them;  as  a 
last  resource,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  enemy  by 
boarding  :  and  the  moment  this  intention  was  announced, 
every  man  who  could  move  was  on  deck,  several  of  whom 
had  lost  an  arm  but  a  few  minutes  before  in  the  cockpit; 
and  the  universal  cry  was  '•  Let  us  conquer  or  die.'''  At 
this  moment,  however,  the  fore-brace  was  shot  awav,  and 
the  yard,  swinging  round,  threw  the  vessel  upon  the  wind, 
so  that  boarding  was  impossible.  The  I'nited  States  then 
stood  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Macedonian  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  passed  on  out  of  shot.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed she  was  making  off  by  the  British  sailors,  who 
loudly  cheered.  But  this  was  only  to  refill  her  cartridges, 
which  had  been  expended:  and  soon  tacking,  she  took  up 
a  raking  position  across  the  stern  of  her  now  defenceless  c'ai!m'»m 
antagonist,  and  soon  compelled  her  to  strike  her  colours.  .I'p/^0,1''' 
The  superiority  of  the  American  force,  as  well  as  her  A.".u  Ue-- 

_.',>.    App. 

weight  of  metal,  was  then  very  apparent;   for  while  the  to  (-'hrou-. 
Macedonian  had  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded,  m,  117.' 
the  I'nited  States  had  only  five  killed  and  seven  badly  ^'.vJV.'' 
wounded.1 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  the  discomfitures  -which  at  this 

Of) 

period  befell  the  British  navy.      The  Java,  forty-six  gnus,  Action' he- 
had  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  12th  -November,  with  a  j^'^'i" 
motley  crew  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons,  [,^tllu~ 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  wholly  inexperienced  ;   and 
on   the   2Sth   thcv  discharged   six   broadsides   of   blank 
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CHAP,    cartridges,  beinir  the  first  that  the  majority  of  the  crew 

XCI.  . 

had  ever  assisted  in  firing.     Captain  Lambert,  who  com- 


1"      manded    her,   had    warmly    remonstrated    against    this 
insufficient  ship-complement,   declaring    that    with    such 
people  he  was  not  only  no  match  for  an  American  of 
superior,  but  hardly  for  a  Frenchman  of  equal  size.     But 
all  the  answer  he  got  from  the  Admiralty  was,  that  "  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  back  would  make  a  good 
crew."     Obliged  to  submit,  the  English  captain  set  sail, 
and,  on  the  2Sth  December,  fell   in  with  the  American 
frigate  Constitution  :    and,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
bulk   and   weight   of  his  antagonist,*  and  the  wretched 
Dec.  20.      condition    of    his   crew,   Captain    Lambert    immediately 
made   up  to   the   enemy,  although  nineteen  of  his  men 
were  away  with   a   prize   he   had   shortly   before   made. 
The  Constitution  at  first  stood  away  under  all  sail  before 
the  wind,  to  gain  the  distance  at  which  the  American 
gunnery  was    so    destructive  ;    but    finding    the   British 
frigate  gained  upon  her,  she  shortened  sail,  and,  placing 
herself  under  the  lee-bow   of   the  Java,  a   close   action 
Trenton     immediately  commenced,      The    first    broadside   of   the 
j'^'Vi'V'"'  English  frigate  told  with  such  effect   on   the  American 
for isi2.'     11UH  that  the  latter  wore  to  get  away;    but  the  skilful 
]i>s,  !•>:'.     Englishman  wore  also,  and  a  running  fight  ensued  for  a 
2i9P±io!!'   considerable  time,  during  which  Captain  Lambert's  supe- 
riority of  seamanship  was  very  apparent.1 

After  a  desultory  engagement  of  this  sort  for  forty 
minutes,  during  which  the  Java,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  "\vcight  of  the  enemy's  metal,  had  suffered  very 

*  Comparative  force  of  the  two  vessels  : — 

Jnva 

Broadside  guns,  .  .  .  IM 

Wei-lit—  Ibs.,      .  .  .  ."17 

Crew—  men  only,  .  .  344 

Toi 


••d   this   c<>ii)l>at  as  had  distill- 
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little,  the  two  vessels  came  within  pistol-shot,  and  a  most    CHAP. 
determined  action  ensued.    Captain  Lambert  now  resolved  _ 
on  hoard  in-1'  ;   hut  just  as  he  \\as  makinir  preparations  for 

•>  ;',ii 

doing  so,  the  foremast  of  tin1  .lava  fell  with  a  tremendous  !><-!„,. a.* 

crash,  breaking  in  the  forecastle  and  covering  the  deck,  ti,,..  i',,,,".-. 
and  soon  after  tlie  main-topmast  came  down  also  ;  and, 
to  complete  their  misfortunes,  Captain  Lambert  fell,  mor- 
tallv  wounded.  'Hie  command  now  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant Chads  ;  but  he  found  the  vessel  perfectlv  unman- 
ageable, and,  the  wreck  of  the  masts  falling  over  on  one 
side,  almost  everv  discharge  set  the  vessel  on  fire.  Still 
the  action  continued  with  the  most  determined  resolution  : 
but  at  length,  after  it  had  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half, 
the  .lava  was  found  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  while  the  Con- 
stitution had  assumed  a  raking  position,  where  everv  shot 
told,  and  not  a  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her.  In 
these  desperate  circumstances,  Lieutenant  Chads  at  length 
struck  :  and  the  vessel  was  so  disabled  that,  as  soon  as 
the  crew  were  taken  out,  the  American  captain  blew  her 
up.  In  this  desperate  and  unequal  engagement,  the  Java 
had  twenty-two  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  two  wounded  :""  1.1'"i:liui"' 
the  Constitution  ten  killed,  and  fortv  wounded.  Captain  James.' vi. 

"  1  •  >  ~     1  "  ~* 

Ifainbridge  treated  the  officers  most  generously,  though  tamper.  H. 
his  conduct  to  the  crew  was  unnecessarily  severe  ;  a  con-  fj^tti'ant 
duct  which  contrasted  with  that  of  Captain  I  lull  the  former  'J'^j'  ,-^; 
captain  of  the  Constitution,  and  Captain  Decatur  of  the  :;K  ls,!-- 

1       _  Ana.  Keir. 

Tnited  States,  who  had  treated  their  prisoners  of  all  ranks  isi;'>.  i;;-- 
with  the  courtesy  which  is  ever  the  accompaniment  ofcimm. 
heroic  minds.1 

Another  action  between  smaller  vessels,  but  terminat- 
ing in  the  same  result,  took  place  on  the  1  4th  February 

*  The  heroism  displayed  mi  l>»th  sides  in  this  act i mi  never  was  surpassed. 
A  miilshipman,  Mr  Keele.  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  aire,  had  his  lei:  shot  away, 
anil  sull'ered  amputation.  He  anxiously  inquired,  al\er  the  action  \va>  over, 
whether  the  vessel  had  struck  ;  and  seeing  a  ship's  colour  spread  over  him,  the 
little  hero  j_nv\v  uneasy  till  he  >a\v  it  was  an  Kimii.-h  tl;r^.  He  died  next  day. 
Tlie  boatswain,  Mr  Humble,  had  his  hand  shot  away,  and  he  was  wounded 
above  the  ell>o\v  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  tourniquet  put  on  than  he  hastened 
011  deck,  to  cheer  hi.s  comrades  with  his  pipe  in  l>uard:i:.r. 
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CHAP.    1813,  between  the  British  sloop  Peacock,  and  the  Ame- 

1CPT  • 

. L_  rican  brig  Hornet.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  previous  instances 

1813.  -where  the  Americans  had  proved  successful,  the  superi- 

The  Pea-     ority  on  their  side  was  very  decided  ;*  but  the  action 

by' the*  which  ensued  was,  nevertheless,  of  the  most  bloody  and 
urnet<  destructive  kind.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  the  effect  of  the  American's  fire  was 
such  that  the  Peacock  was  found  to  be  in  a  sinking  state. 
A  signal  of  distress  was  immediately  hoisted,  which  was 
answered  with  praiseworthy  humanity  by  the  brave  Ame- 
ricans, and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  crews  of  both 
vessels  to  save  the  disabled  ship.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  their  efforts,  she  went  down  in  a  few  minutes,  with 

j. lames,  vi.  thirteen  of  her  own  crew  and  three  of  the  Hornet's,  who 

193.  Cooper,  1-1  i  r          •    •  i      • 

ii.  227, 228.  were  engaged  m  the  noble  act  ot  striving  to  save  their 
enemies.1 

Xo  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impres- 
prodijrious    sion  which  the  successive  capture  of  these  three   friiratcs 

1    iff  *  t  *~" 

of  these ut   and  two  sloops  made,   not   only  in   Great    Britain    and 

victories.        ^\mcrjca>    |)llt    0VCT    tllG    whole    civilised    WOl'ld.        TllC    tll- 

umplis  of  the  British  navy,  for  above  a  century,  had 
been  so  uninterrupted,  and  the  moral  influence  the  nation 
had  in  consequence  acquired  had  become  so  prodigious 
that  it  was  generally  believed,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  they  were  invincible,  and  that  no  other  nation  had 
any  chance  of  success  in  combating  them  on  the  ocean, 
except  with  the  most  decided  superiority  of  force.  AYhen, 
therefore,  it  was  seen  that,  in  repeated  instances  of  com- 
bats of  single  vessels  of  the  same  class  against  each  other, 
the  ships  of  the  Tnited  States  had  proved  victorious, 
the  English  were  stunned  as  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 

*  Comparative  force  of  the  combatants  : — • 

Broarl.side  guns,  9  ]u 

Weight— lb.,        .  .  .          1H2  'J!>7 

Crew — men  only,  .  .          110  ](>•_! 
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quake,  the  Americans  were  immeasurably,  and  with  CHAP. 
good  reason,  elated,  and  the  other  nations  in  Europe 
thought  they  discerned  at  last  the  small  Mack  cloud 
arising  over  the  ocean  which  was  to  involve  the  British 
maritime  power  in  destruction.  The  majority  of  men 
in  tlu1  Continental  states,  ever  governed  by  the  event, 
and  incapable  of  just  discrimination,  took  no  trouble 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  vessels  opposed  to  each 
other  had  hern  equullv  matclied,  but  joined  in  one  uni- 
versal chorus  of  exultation  at  the  defeat  of  a  nation 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  their  avowed  dread 
and  secret  jealousy.  And  it  was  generally  said,  appa- 
rently not  without  reason,  that  a  naval  power  which, 
with  the  command  only  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops, 
had  in  so  short  a  time  achieved  such  successes,  might  ] 
look  forward  at  no  distant  period,  when  its  navy  was  IIT.  Am,. 

^  Kf"    IM'2 

enlarged,  to  wresting  from  Great  Britain  the  sceptre  of  io£  109."" 
the  ocean.1 

In  truth,  the  succession  of  disasters,  like  all  calamities 

no 

which  occur  in  such  numbers  together  as  to  be  obviously  Reflections 
bcvond  the  effect  of  chance,  gave  much  subject  for  serious  ""„',!!: 
reflection,  not  merely  to  the  heedless  multitude,  but  to  ^'^ ^lvc 
reflecting  statesmen.      It  was  now  painfully  evident  that llltm- 
the  English  were  not    invincible    on  their  favourite  ele- 
ment ;   that  foresight  in  preparation,  as  well  as  energy  in 
action,    were   necessary  to    sustain    their  fortunes  :    and 
that,   if  these   were    neglected,   they  had  no   exemption 
from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.      The  few  who  looked 
bevond   the  mere  surface  of  tilings  saw,  indeed,  to  what 
cause  the  disasters  had  been  owing.     The  British  govern- 
ment, maintaining  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  five 
hundred  smaller  vessels  actually  in  commission,  and  carry- 
ing on  war  at  once  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  could 
not  by  possibility  man  their  vessels  with  the  same  picked 
and  skilled  crews  as  the  Americans,  who  had  merely  a  few 
frigates  and  sloops  to  fit  out  from  the  resources  of  a  great 
commercial  navv.      The  frigates,  and  briirs  of  the  t'nited 
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CHAP.    States,  built  with  extraordinary  skill  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in   the  British 


3l3'  navy,  were  at  once  too  swift  sailers  to  be  overtaken  by 
ships  of  the  line,  and  of  too  heavy  metal  to  be  a  fail- 
match  for  frigates  nominally  of  the  same  class.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  their  vessels  had  been 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  Admiralty,  who  anticipated  no 
danger  from  so  diminutive  a  marine  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  was  well  known,  and  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  solicitude  to  better-informed  individuals 
in  the  community.'"" 

But,  admitting  the  full  weight  of  these  circumstances, 
They  de-  it  was  plain  that  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare  had  arisen, 
an°equaiity  since  the  English  came  to  contend  with  their  Anglo- 
and  British*1  Saxon  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 


seamanship.  yery  fac|.  Qf  £jic  compansoii  which  they  so  anxiously  insti- 
tuted with  their  American  antagonists,  and  the  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  weight  of  metal  and  strength 
of  crews,  in  the  encounters  which  had  taken  place,  which 
they  justly  pointed  out,  afforded  decisive  proof  of  this. 
AVith  the  French  and  Spaniards,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  only  to  the  class  of  vessels,  and  never  to 
count  guns.  In  seamanship,  the  British  sailors,  inured 
to  the  storms  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  might  justly 
claim  an  equality  with  the  Americans  similarly  instructed, 
and  a  superiority  to  the  mariners  of  any  other  country  in 
the  globe.  But  in  the  practice  of  gunnery,  especially  at 
a  distance,  it  was  very  evident  that  they  were,  at  that 
moment,  their  inferiors;  experience  had  now  proved,  that 

*  In  180S,  four  yeans  before  the  American  war  broke  out,  the  author  well 
recollects  hearing  his  uncle,  the  late  J>r  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  who  paid 
uncommon  attention  to  naval  affairs,  say,  "  The  Americans  are  building  long 
forty-six  gun  frigates,  which  really  cany  fifty-six  or  sixty  guns  ;  when  our 


forty-fours  come  to  meet  them,  you  will  hear  someth 


tig  new  some  of  these 


lon<i-continue<l  and  unexampled  success  had  produced  its    CHAP. 
wonted  effect  in  relaxing  the  hands  of  l>riti>h  naval  pre- 
paration ;    and  that  tlicv  had  much  need  to  recollect,  that      1>M> 
in    the  language  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world, 
the    word    for    an    <ti-nn/   was   derived   from    the    verb    to 

C.I'Ct'l.'t*!'.  '* 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however,  it  soon  appeared, 
that  as  much  as  unbroken  prosperity  is  pernicious,  so  occa-  \  ;_•,,',',',',, 
sional  disaster  is  beneficial  to  nations,  provided  oiilv  that  '„', ''i';'JL.'i' ',',', 
the  patriotic  spirit  is  not  extinct  in  their  members,  or  the  l^'^','!.' 
generous  feelings  buried  under  the  weight  of  selfish  indul- 
gence. The  surviving  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the 
vessels  which  had  been  taken  were  all  tried  bv  court- 
martial,  honourably  acquitted,  and  immediately  after  em- 
ployed anew.  This  was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit: 
there  was  no  attempt  to  select  a  second  ]>vng  to  be 
the  expiatory  victim  for  popular  clamour  or  ministerial 
neglect.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Admiralty,  at  once  to  strengthen  the  squadrons  on  the 
coast  of  America,  and  to  fit  out  single  ships,  which  might, 
from  their  si/e,  crews,  and  weight  of  metal,  really  be  a 
match  for  the  gigantic  frigates  which  the  Cnited  States 
had  sent  forth  to  prowl  through  the  deep.  Several 
vessels  were  commenced  on  the  model  of  the  American 
frigates  and  sloops,  which  had  been  found  by  experience 
so  swift  in  sailing  and  formidable  in  action  :  and  secret 
instructions  were  given  to  the  commanders  of  vessels  on 
•the  Xorth  American  station,  not  to  hazard  an  encounter 
with  an  opponent  nominally  of  the  same  class,  unless 
there  was  something  like  a  /•('«/  as  well  as  an  apparent 
equality  between  them.  (Greater  care  was,  at  the  same 
time,  taken  in  the  selection  of  crews  :  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  was  given  to  the  cannon  on  board:  and  orders '  •TailK;!> 
"were  issued  for  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  men  in  ball  i'-"j.  An 

Hi'"    1s].' 

practice,  both  with  small  arm^  and  great   guns-    a  point  i<^  :K<. 
of  vital  importance  in  naval  warfare,1  but  one  which  had 
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CHAP,    hitherto  been  in  an  unaccountable  mariner  neglected,  with 
CL      a   very   few   exceptions,   in   all   the   departments   in  the 


1S13-      British  navy. 

The  good  effects  of  these  improvements  speedily  appeared 
Good  effects  in  the  next  naval  actions  which  ensued.    Sir  John  Borlase 
efforts,  ami  AYarren,  who  commanded  on  the  Xorth  American  station, 
of'thTAme-  established   a  vigilant   blockade  of  the  harbours  of  the 
e'mmwiT."    United  States ;  their  commerce  was  soon  entirely  ruined; 
the  immense  carrying  trade  they  had  so  long  conducted 
slipped  from  their  hands;*  and  such  was  the  consequence 
of  this  upon  their  national  finances,  which  depended  almost 
entirely  on  custom-house  duties,  that  the  public  revenue 
had  sunk,  since  the  contest  had  commenced,  from  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  eight  millions.     Para- 
lysed in  this  manner,  in  the  sinews  of  war,  by  the  first 
results  of  the  struggle,  the  American  government  were  in 
no  condition  to  augment  their  expenditure;   and  notwith- 
standing the  enthusiasm  which  their  glorious  successes  had 
excited  in  the  country,  no  attempt  was  made  by  Congress, 
during  the  year  1812,  to  increase  their  naval  force.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  however,  they  passed  two 
acts,  the  one  authorising  the  building  of  four  seventy-four 
gun  ships,  and  four  of  forty-four  ;  and  in  March,  six  addi- 
tional sloops  were  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  ocean  ; 
and  for  the  lakes,  as  many  as  the  public  service  might 
require.    But  a  very  considerable  period  might  be  expected 
April  2».     to  elapse  before  these  vessels  could  be  readv  for  sea,  and 

1  t.ooper,  11.  J 

204,  205.     meantime  their  trade  was  destroyed  and  the  danger  inimi- 
1813, 109'.   nent.     A  close  blockade  of  all  their  harbours  was  main- 
tained by  the  British  :l  the  bays  of  the  Chesapeake  and 

*  Home  produce,  and  of  foreign  countries,  exported  from  America:  — 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Homo. 

Tutfll. 

1805, 

£11,078,964 

£8,8311,025 

£19,9n9,5S9 

180G, 

12,559,006 

8,594,526 

21,153,552 

1807, 

12.  4-2.".,  741 

10,145,747 

22,571,488 

1ST  -2, 

1,769,817 

6,256,689 

8,026,506 

1813, 

593,301 

5,220,031 

5,!!1  3,322 

1814, 

30,243 

1,412,973 

1,443,210 

)KTj:i;'s  Progress  nf  the  \ufion,  ii.  191. 
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the  Delaware  wore  scoured  by  Admiral  Cockburn  at  the 
head  of  a  light  squadron  fitted  out  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  various  landings,  by  bodies  of  marines,  wore  effected 
along  their  shores  ;  which,  besides  doing  considerable 
damage  to  their  naval  stores  and  arsenals,  kept  the  towns 
on  the  coast  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 

Among  the  many  officers  in  the  British  navy  who 
ardently  desired  to  meet,  even  on  inferior  terms,  but  with 
an  adequate  crew,  with  the  American  forty -four  gun 
frigates,  was  CAITAIX  BI;<>KI;  of  the  Shannon.  This 
able  officer  commanded  a  frigate  pierced  for  thirty-eight 
guns,  but  really  mounting  fifty-two  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  in  the  Briti.-h  navy,  he  had  for  many 
years  trained  the  crew,  whom,  by  admirable  management, 
he  had  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
subordination,  to  the  practice  of  ball-firing  with  their 
great  guns.  Being  stationed  off  Boston,  where  the 
Chesapeake  of  forty-nine  guns,  under  Captain  Lawrence, 
had  passed  the  winter,  Captain  Broke,  to  render  the 
combat  equal,  sent  away  his  consort,  the  Tenedos,  of 
equal  strength  with  his  own  ycsscl,  with  instructions  not 
to  return  for  three  weeks  ;  and  when  she  was  fairly  out 
of  sight,  he  stood  in  to  the  mouth  of  tlic  harbour,  and 
sent  a  challenge,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  terms, 
to  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake,  stating  the  exact 
amount  of  his  force,  and  inviting  him  to  single  combat 
for  the  honour  of  their  respective  flags.  Having  de- 
spatched this  letter,  Captain  Broke,  with  colours  flying, 
lay  close  in  to  Boston  lighthouse  ;  and  soon  the  Chesa- 

*"  As  the  Chesapeake  appears  to  be  now  ready  for  sea.  I  request  you  \\ill 
do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  \\ith  her.  .-hip  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes 
uf  our  respective  flags.  All  interruption  ^hall  be  provided  nirain.-t.  1  eiitr>  at 
vou,  sir.  not  to  imaic'me  that  1  am  uru'ed  by  mere  personal  vanity  t»  the  wi-h  of 
meeting  the  Chesapeake;  we  have  both  nobler  motives.  You  will  feel  it  as  a 
compliment,  if  I  >ay.  that  the  re.-ult  of  our  meeting  may  be  the  must  grateful 
service  I  can  render  to  my  country  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you,  equally  con- 
fident of  success,  will  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  triumphs  in 
t  i-cit  <•<  mil/it,  that  you  can  console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  that  trade  it  can 
no  longer  protect.  Favour  me  with  a  speedy  reply;  we  are  short  of  provisions 
and  water,  and  cannot  remain  long  here.''— JAM L>.  vi.  I(J'J. 

VOL.   XIII.  2    C 
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CHAP,    peakc  was  under  wci°-h,  surrounded  by  numerous  barges 

XCI 

—  and   pleasure   boats,  which,  amidst  loud  cheers,  accom- 

;  °'      panied  her  some  way  out  to  what  they  deemed  a  certain 

victory.     Captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake  had  not 

received  Captain   Broke's  challenge  when  he  stood  out  ; 

but  he  was  too  brave  a  man  to  shun  an  offered  combat  on 

.  equal    terms  ;    and   such   was   the   confidence  which  the 

1  James,  ?i-  ,   *         , 

i-'S  i"''1;.    inhabitants  of  Boston  entertained  of  his  success,   that 

'ji'u,  2!J5. '    they  had  prepared  a  public  supper  to  greet  the  victors  on 

their  return,  with  their  prisoners,  to  the  harbour.1 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Broke  at  the  mast-head  was 
Approa'cii  anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  the  American 
vessds.*0  frigate,  and  beheld  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  such  as  the 
u  L  brave  only  can  know,  first  her  fore-topsail,  then  her  other 
topsails  loosed  and  sheeted  home,  and  soon  after  a  signal 
gun  fired,  the  topgallant  sails  loosed  and  set,  and  at  length 
the  vessel  under  weigh,  and  standing  out  with  a  light  air 
for  the  bay.  The  order  to  clear  for  action  was  imme- 
diately given  on  board  the  Shannon,  and  as  promptly 
obeyed ;  and  soon  the  two  vessels  ncarccl,  the  Shannon 
clewing  up  her  foresail,  and  with  her  main-topsail  braced 
flat,  under  a  light  breeze  from  the  shore,  that  the  Chesa- 
peake might  overtake  her.  The  American  came  gal- 
lantly down  with  three  flags  flying,  on  one  of  which  M'as 
inscribed,  "  Sailors'  rights  and  free  trade."  The  Shannon 
had  a  union-jack  at  the  fore-mast,  and  an  old  rusty  blue 
ensign  at  the  mizzcn  peak,  and  two  other  ensigns  rolled 
up  and  ready  to  be  hoisted,  if  either  of  these  should  bo 
shot  away.  Her  heavy  guns  were  loaded  alternately  with 
two  round-shot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  musket-balls,  and 
with  one  round  and  one  double-headed  shot  in  each  mm. 

O 

At  a  quarter  to  six  the  enemy  hauled  up  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  Shannon's  weather  beam,  and  her 
crew  gave  three  cheers.  Captain  Broke  thereupon  ha- 
rangued his  men,  telling  them  that  that  day  would 
decide  the  superiority  of  British  seamen,  when  properly 
trained,  over  tlio.se  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  that  the 
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Shannon  would  show  lio\v  soon  the  boasting  "f  tlio  A  me-    rim-. 
ricans  would  be  put  an  end  to  when   they  were  opposed 
to    an   equal    force.      Loud    cheers    followed    this   gallant 

anneal;   and   the   two  ships  beiti"'  now  not  more   than  a  '•'••••       • 

.  '-'- ' 

stone-throw  asunder,  the  order  was  given  to   the  crew  ofn.  •_-:.  ' 

the  Shannon  to  commence-  firing.1 

Slowlv,  and  with  deliberate  aim,  the  l>ritish  inins  were 

•>''. 
pointed    and    discharged    successively    at    tin;    American  TI..-< 

frigate  as  sin1  passed,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  her  \,.',\ -\, • .. 
broadside,  which  was  delivered  at  once,  and  with  givat 
ell'ect.  l>ut  the  Shannon's  guns,  admirably  directed,  soon 
injured  the  Chesapeake's  rigging,  as  well  as  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  her  men  ;  and  after  two  or  three  broadsides 
had  in  this  manner  been  exchanged,  the  die  .--apeak  -\ 
attempting  to  haul  her  foresail  up,  fell  on  board  the 
Shannon,  whose  starboard  bower-anchor  locked  with  her 
mix/en  channels.  In  this  situation  the  great  guns  ceased 
liring,  except  the  Shannon's  two  aftermost  guns,  thirty- 
two  pounder  carronades,  loaded  with  grape  and  round- 
shot,  which  soon  beat  in  the  sternports  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and,  sweeping  the  deck,  drove  the  men  from  their  quar- 
ters. For  a  few  minutes  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  was 
kept  up  by  the  marines  on  both  sides  :  but  ere  long 
Captain  l>roke,  observing  that  the  Americans  were  not 
standing  to  their  guns,  ordered  the  two  ships  to  be  lashed 
together,  and  the  boarders  to  be  called  up  from  below. 
Mr  Stevens,  the  Shannon's  boatswain,  a  veteran  who  had 
fought  in  Rodnev's  action,  immediately  set  about  making 
the  ships  fast,  outside  the  Shannon's  bulwark:  and  while 

*"    I 

so  employed,  he  had  his  left  arm,  which  held  on  to  the  •>'•_'•,"•_ 

enemv's  riiririnir,  hacked  off  bv  repeated  sabre-cuts  from  '.,' 

*       i  _      *•  '• ( _;•'  i i  •> 

their    marines,    and    his    body    mortally    wounded    with  (. •-. '; 
musketry   from  the   tops  ;   but,   in   spite   of  all,   lie   had  l; 

.  .  .      I '•-!'.    Am. 

fastened  the   ships  together  with    the  right  arm  ere   his  K._;.  i;;i-j. 
hold   relaxed   in  death!  —  a  deed  of  heroism  worthy  of  tu  c. 
ancient  Rome.'* 

*  A  well-kuuvni  parallel  incident  occurred  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece. 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile,  however,  the  brave  Captain  Lawrence  and 
several  other  officers  in  the  Chesapeake  were  wounded, 


1S13>     and  Captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  the  boarders,  leapt 
Desperate    upon  the  Chesapeake's  quarterdeck,  on  which  scarcely  an 
which *she    American  was  to  be  seen.     The  men  quickly  following, 
was  earned.  ^[1G  scamcn    on    the    gangways,   twenty-five   in  number, 
were,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  overpowered  or  driven 
below  ;  and  the  second  party   of  boarders   having  now 
come  forward  amidst  loud  cheers,  the  hatchways  were 
closed  down,  and  a  sharp  fire  opened  upon  the  marines  in 
the   tops,  who  kept  up  a  destructive  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry.    The  sailors  from  the  Shannon's  fore-yard,  headed 
by  Mr  Smith,  at  the  same  time  forced  their  way  up  to 
the    Chesapeake's    main-yard,   and    thence   to   her  tops, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  were  cleared.     Captain  Broke  at 
this  moment  was  furiously  assailed  by  three  American 
sailors  who  had  previously  submitted  ;  he   succeeded  in 
parrying  a   thrust   at  his   breast,   but   was  immediately 
after  knocked  down  by  the  butt-end  of  a  musket.     As  lie 
rose,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  his  own  words, 
"  the   American   flag  hauled  down,   and   the  proud  old 
British  Union  floating  triumphantly  over  it/"     So  rapid 
was  the  action,  that  fifteen  minutes  only  elapsed  from  the 
time  the   first   gun  was    fired,   till  the   Chesapeake   was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British.     Unhappily  Lieu- 
tenant Watt,  who  hauled  down  the  enemy's  colours,  not 
having   immediately  succeeded    in    hoisting    the   British 
above  it,  was  killed,  with  two  of  his  men,  by  a  discharge 
of  musketry  from  the  Shannon's  marines,   in  the  belief 
that  the  conflict  still  continued.     Yet,  in  this  short  period, 
the  Chesapeake  had  sustained  a  loss  of  forty-seven  killed 
and  ninety-eight  wounded1 — a  dreadful  proof  of  the  ad- 


tis  Atheniensis,  gloria  magnis  scriptornm  laudilms  celebrata  est ; 
Marathouii  innumeraa  e;edes,  <nmm  fugientes  hostes  ad  naves 
n  navL-in  dexln'i  maim  tenuit,  nee  prius  dimi.sit  quam  inanum 
quoquu  amputatu  dextra.  naveni  sinistra  coniprehondit ;  <|uam 
ami.-isset,  rid  pnstivinum  iimrsu  navein  dotinuit."  —  CuK.\i;i,i  r.s 
lentical  is  the  heroic  sp'rit  in  u'l  ayes  ! 
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mirable  training  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  both  small   and    CIIAI-. 
great,  which   the   Shannon's  people  had   received.       The 
loss  of  the  victor  had   also  been  severe  :    it  amounted  to 
twenty-four  killed  and  fifty-nine  wounded. 

Perhaps  no  single  combat  between  vessels  of  war  ever 
produced  so  great  a  moral  impression  as  tins  did,  both  in  <;,,. 
the  I'nited  States  and  the  British  islands.  The  Americans  'Nj,'-t'< 
had  fallen  into  the  fault  of  the  British,  and  begun  to  think 
themselves,  from  their  extraordinary  success,  invincible  in 
naval  warfare  ;  the  English,  unaccustomed  to  disasters  at 
sea,  had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  their  long  career  of 
glory  on  the  ocean  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  they  sus- 
tained such  repeated  defeats  from  a  maritime  force  so 
diminutive  as  that  of  the  I'nited  States.  Proportionally 
great  was  the  despondency  on  one  side  and  joy  on  the 
other,  when  the  result  of  this  action,  where  an  approach 
to  an  equality  for  the  first  time  obtained  between  the 
combatants,  and  due  attention  had  been  paid  in  both 
cases  to  their  training,  explained  at  once  to  what  causes 
the  former  disasters  had  been  owing;."-  The  effect  in 
restoring  public  confidence  in  Great  Britain  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  navy  was  immense  ;  and  the  feelings  of  every  riirht- 
thinking  man  in  the  country  went  along  with  government 
when  they  made  Captain  Broke  a  baronet.  The  brave 
victor  brought  his  prize,  amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the 
inhabitants  and  sailors  in  the  harbour,  who  manned  every 
spar  of  their  vessels,  into  Halifax,  where  Captain  Lawrence 
soon  after  breathed  his  last,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honours  in  presence  of  all  the  British  officers  on  the  sta--;i]- 
tion,  who  uncovered  as  their  noble  antagonist  was  lowered  in'*'. 
into  the  grave.1 

Xo  long  period  elapsed  before  it  appeared  from  other 

*  Comparative  force  of  tlio  combatants:  — 

Shannon. 

Broadside  pins,  .  .  .  'Jr. 

Weight— Ibs.,     .  .  .         f':'.S 

Crew — men  only,  .  .         lino' 

—  JAMES,  vi.  '20i). 
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CHAP,    detached    combats,   of  which  alone  this  naval  warfare 

-trpr 

admitted,   that  the  old  superiority  of  the  British  navy 


remained  unimpaired.     The  British  brig  Boxer,  of  four- 
jf  teen  guns  and  sixty-six  men,  was  indeed  taken  by  the 
*eir  The    American    brig    Enterprise,    of    sixteen    guns    and    one 
Entoprfst,  hundred  and  twenty  men  ;   the  former  defect  of  inade- 
uiid  A^uT  cluate  manning  having  paralysed  all  the  efforts  of  devoted 
Sept.  5.       valour,  which   proved  fatal  to  the  commanders  of  both 
vessels,  who  were  killed  during  its  continuance.     But  on 
the  next  occasion,  when  anything  like  equality  of  force 
existed,  the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  British.     On  the 
Aug.  14.      14th  August,  the  Pelican,  British  brig  of  eighteen  guns, 
met  the  American  brig  Argus  of  twenty  ;    and  as  the 
cre\v  of  the  latter  was  somewhat  superior,  and  the  broad- 
side weight  of  metal  a  little  in  favour  of  the  former,  the 
coubatants  were  very  nearly  matched.*     The  action  soon 
became  extremely  warm  ;  and  before  it  had  lasted  many 
minutes,    Captain    Allen    of    the    Argus    was    severely 
wounded,  and  the  rigging  of  his  vessel  so  much  cut  up, 
that  the   command  of  it   was  lost.     At   length,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  the  Pelican  succeeded  in  raking  the 
22i™lC1'  Argus,  and  shortly  after  carried  her  by  boarding.     The 
^Tcooper  Argus  had  six  killed  and  eighteen  wounded  :  the  Pelican 
ii.  ;jus \:joo.  ^vo  killed  and  five  wounded.       This  action  was  the  more 

Ann.  Keg. 

ioi:j,  iii    remarkable  that  it  took  place  off  St  David's  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Irish  Channel.1 

Various  operations  were  undertaken  this  summer  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  British  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Jol in  Borlasc  Warren,  but  they  were  not 
attended  with  any  remarkable  success.  An  attack  on 
Craney  Island,  which  the  Americans  had  fortified,  failed 
from  the  water  being  found  too  shallow,  when  the  boats 


Broadside  guns, 
Weight— lb.,        . 
Civw — men  only, 
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approached  the  shore,  to  admit  of  the  troops  being  landed  ;    CIIAI-. 
but  some  gallant  boat  enterprises  against  schooners  of  the 
enemy  had  previously  been  successful.      The  British  we're 
consoled  for  this  check  by  the  victorious  issue  of  an  attack  ' 
made   by  Sir  Sidney   Beckwith,   with    a    strong    body    of 
marines,  on  an  American    post  and   battery  at  Hampton, 
which    was  quickly  stormed  two  days  after,   and   all    its  •>""<-•-•;. 
guns  taken.      Some  acts  of  violence  were  committed  on 
the   inhabitants    during    the    heat  of  the   assault,   which 
gave    rise    to    much    acrimonious    feeling    in    the    I'nited 
States.     Shortly  after,  two  fine  brigs,  the  Anaconda  and  •'<  Lv  I:;- 
Atlas,  the  former  often,  the  latter  of  eighteen  guns,  were 
taken    in  Ocracoke   harbour   by   the    boats   and    marines 
of  the  squadron  under  Lieutenant   Westphal.      Captain  July  IM. 
Senhouse  in  the  .Martin,  which  had  grounded  in  the  Dela- 
ware,  most  gallantly  beat   off  an    attack    by  a  cloud  of 
American  gunboats  ;   and  at  length,  when   the  tide  rose, 
made  off  with  one  as  his  prixe,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  the  crowd  on  shore,  who  had  hastened  to  witness  what 
they  deemed  a  certain  victory.     The  American  squadron 
of  frigates  put  to  sea  from  Xew  York,  but  was  speedily 
pursued   by   the   British  fleet,  of  superior  strength,  and 
blockaded  in   Xew  London.      Upon   the  whole,  although 
the   operations    in    the  Chesapeake    and  Delaware  Bavs 
were  not   attended  with   any  great   results,  yet  they  had 
the  effect  of  completely  destroying  the  trade  of  the  most 
nourishing  harbours  in  the   I'nited  States;   and  sensibly 
demonstrated  to  the  pconlc  the  folly  of  the  war  in  which  , 

1  .Innii    .  vi. 

thev  had  engaged,  in  which,,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  --i.  -•  '••• 
territorial    aggrandisement,    they    were    undergoing    the  i-i:i.  IM! 
realities  of  naval  blockade,  national  insult,  and  commcr-  ;;;i',! -j-V" 
cial  ruin.1 

The    operations   by   land  during  the  year   lslo  were 
conducted  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  the  preceding  cam-  o,  • 
paign  ;   and    though    they    terminated,    upon    the    whole.  ,; 
gloriously  for  the  British  arms,  yet  the  contest  was  more  ;:,:_    ..,. 
bloody,  and  success  more  various.      The  absorbing  interest  war< 
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CHAP,  of  the  contest,  yet  doubtful  and  undecided,  in  the  Penin- 
—  sula,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  sending  off  every  sabre 
'lu'  and  bayonet  that  could  be  spared  to  the  army  of 
Wellington,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
despatch  an  adequate  force  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and 
compelled  government,  how  reluctantly  soever,  to  intrust 
the  defence  of  those  provinces  mainly  to  the  bravery  and 
patriotism,  of  their  own  inhabitants.  Xor  was  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  vain  ;  although,  as  the  Americans  had 
now  accumulated  a  considerable  force  on  the  frontier,  the 
struggle  was  more  violent,  and  victory  alternated  with 
disaster.  The  government  at  Washington  had  rushed 
into  the  contest  wholly  unprepared,  alike  by  land  and  sea, 
to  maintain  it,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  sustained 
nothing  but  disaster  on  the  former  element  ;  and  if,  on 
the  latter,  they  met  with  extraordinary  success,  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  their  seamen, 
coupled  with  the  dispersion  of  the  British  force,  and  the 
accidental  ignorance  of  the  English  government  of  the 
structure  and  size  of  the  American  frigates.  But  the 
national  passions  were  now  roused  in  the  United  States, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  four  additional 

Jan.  ?,.  ships  of  the  line  and  four  sloops  were  ordered  to  be  built, 
and  a  loan  of  sixteen  million  dollars  was  contracted  for, 

.Mardi  o.  at  seven  and  a-half  per  cent.  And  in  order  to  excite  the 
ardour  of  their  own,  and,  if  possible,  shake  the  fidelity  of 
British  seamen,  the  war  was  justified,  in  an  elaborate 
report  presented  by  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  to 
Congress,  and  approved  of  by  them,  entirely  on  the 

1  Report  to  ground  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  English  government 

V""LT,7S'     to  search  for  and  reclaim  British  subjects  on  board  of 

«j  <(i) .   —  A,  *J 

]r1:S  V',"-  American  vessels.     This  they  declared  they  were  detcr- 

Ke^.   1 X1-J,  */  •> 

iTX  isi.     mined  at  all  hazards  to  resist,  should  they  stand  alone  in 

L'oj,  -jo'.-),     the  contest  ;l  "  for  to  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  a  right, 

and  to   lav  them  down  without    securing    it,  would    be 
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considered  in  no  other    light  than  as  a  relinquishment    CIIM-. 
of  it." 

The  first  operations  of  the  campaign  in  Canada  proved 
singularly  unfortunate  to  the  Americans.      In  the  end  of  i..^-,.,,, 
January,  General  Winchester,  with    a  thousand   men,    set  i,r'< ;,,:,n'.i 
out   to  attack  Fort    Detroit,  on  the  borders  of  the  upper 


province,  and,  before1  anv  force  could  be  assembled  to  re-  ','^J. 
sist  him,  made  himself  master  of  Frenchtown,  twenty-six 
miles  from  that  place.     General   Proctor,   however,  who 
commanded  the   British  forces  in  that  quarter,  no  sooner 
heai'd  of  this  irruption,  than  he  hastily  assembled  a  body 
of  live  hundred  regulars  of  the  4  1st  regiment  and  militia, 
being  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  and  six   hundred  Indians, 
and  commenced  an   attack   upon   the   invaders  two  davs 
afterwards  with   such  vigour,  that  after  a  sharp  action,  in 
which  Winchester  lost  three  hundred  men,  he  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  with   thirty-two  officers   and   five   hundred 
men.     Shortly  after,  Colonel   M'Donnell,  with  two  com- 
panies of  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  and  two  of  the   8th, 
converted  a  feigned  attack,  which  he  was  ordered  to  make 
ou  Fort  Ogdenburg,   into   a  real  one.     The  assault  was 
made   under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty:   dee])  i  Ann""!;,-.-. 
snow  impeded  the  assailants  at  every  step,  and  the  Ame-  \l\"'  ^j,';,. 
rican  marksmen,  from  behind  their  defences,  kept    up  a  \'v1''.'!''^ 
very  heavy  lire;    but   the  iraliantrv  of  the  British   over-  lx'--  '•  ';~- 

*  -  '  .  '!''.   L'liri.- 

came  every  obstacle,  and  the  fort  was  carried,  with  eleven  ll1''-.  v-;i| 
guns,  all    its    stores,  and  two    armed    schooners    in  the  n, :;'.. 
harbour.1 

Jjut  a  far    more  material    success    soon   consoled  the 
Americans  for  their  reverses.     ]>y  indefatigable  exertions  <Vii^"f 
during  the  winter,  they  had  augmented  their  naval  force  ...'.'^iiVi- 
in    Sackett's    Harbour   so  considerably,   that   the   British  [.^j.'^ 
squadron  on   Lake  Ontario  uas  no  longer  a  match   for 
them.      Nor  is  this  surprising:   for  the  Americans  built 
their  ships  at  their  own  doors,  with  all  their  materials  at 
hand ;  while  the  British,  from  the  long  export  of  timber 
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CRAP,    to  England,  had  not  even  wood  in  some  places  near  the 

XCI 

'. shores  in  abundance,  and  were  obliged  to  bring  all  their 

*13'      naval   stores  from  Great  Britain.      From  this  cause,  it 
was  computed  that  each  gun,  before  it  was  launched  on 
the  lakes,  had  cost  a  thousand  pounds.     Encouraged  by 
this  circumstance,  the  Americans  fitted  out  an  expedition 
of  seventeen  hundred  men,  who  sailed  from    Sackctt's 
Harbour  on  board  fourteen  armed  vessels,  and  two  days 
i>ni  -27.     afterwards  effected  a  landing,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  at 
the    old   fort    of   Toronto,  three    miles  from  York,   the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada.     General  Sheaffc  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  that  quarter ;    but   he  could  only 
collect  seven  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  a  hundred 
Indians.     With  these,  however,  he  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance in  the  woods  and  thickets,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  grenadiers  of  the  8th  regiment  lost  more  than  half 
their  number.      Tie  was  at  last  overpowered,  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  town,  which  was  not  fortified; 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  was  a  large  magazine  of 
powder,  which  exploded  as  the  assailants  were  advancing 
to  the    attack.       Two  hundred   of   them,  with  General 
Pike  their  commander,  were  blown  into  the  air  by  this 
catastrophe,  and  a  few  of  the  British  ;  but  the  walls  were 
thrown  down    by  the  shock,  and  the  defences  were  no 
longer  maintainable,  while  at  the  same  time  Chauncey, 
witli  his  flotilla,  had  worked  his  way  into  the  harbour. 
Sheaffc,  therefore,  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  conster- 
nation produced  among  the  Americans  bv  the  explosion, 
to  effect  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Kingston,  with  the 
whole  regulars  who  remained  unhurt,  about  four  hundred 
in  number.     And  though  the  enemy  sei/ed  all  the  public 
stores  that  were  left  in  the  place,  they  re-embarked  in 
such  haste  that  they  were  all  abandoned  ;  and,  by  their 
own    admission,    the    only   trophies    they   brought   away 
'were  "a   stand   of  colours  and   a   human  scalp.''     The 
Americans,  however,  made  three  hundred  of  the  militia 
prisoners,  who  were  liberated  on  their  parole  ;}   an  equal 
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number  were  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side   in   the    rim 
action  ;   and  the  British   sustained  a  severe  loss  in  a  large 
ship  on  the  stocks,  and  extensive  naval  stores,  which  they 
were  obliged   to   burn    to  prevent   them  from  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

The  American  squadron,  after  this  success,  sailed  away 

*  j 

to  Sackett's   Harbour  for  reinforcements,  in  order  to  pro-  s;i, ,. 
secute   their  ulterior  operations  :  and  meanwhile  Colonel  M  .,,.. 
I'roctor,  crossing  Lake    Krie,  made  a  dasli  with  nine  IIUII-AI"' 
dred   regulars  and  militia,   and   twelve  hundred  Indians, 
at  (ieneral    Harrison,  who  lav  with  his  division    near  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami,  on  the  American  side,  in  a  position 
strengthened  bv  blockhouses  and  batteries,  which   deiird 
every  attack  made  upon  them.      At  this   time   two  Ame- 
rican   regiments,    eight    liundrcd   strong,    under    (ieneral 
Clay,  approached  to  aid  Harrison,  and  at  tirst,  bv  a  sudden 
attack,   carried   part   of  the    British    batteries.       1  hiving  M;.y 
incautiously  followed  up   their  success  too   far,  however, 
these   regiments   were    surrounded    by   the    ]>riti>h    and 
Indians,  and  after  a  desperate  struirirle  totally  defeated. 

1  .  *  '  'lir 

with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  "." 
live  hundred  prisoners,  M'hile  the  English  lost  only  iiftcen  i-j-. 
killed  and  forty-live  wounded.1 

Meanwhile,    a    considerable    reinforcement    of    sailors 
having   reached    the   British    side   of   Lake   Ontario,   the  i;<-; • 
squadron  on  that  lake,  under  their  able  and  gallant  officer  H'.; 
Sir   .lames    Yeo,   with   seven    hundred   troops   on   board 
under  Sir  (iconic    Prcvost,  was   enabled   to   put    to  sea 
from    Kingston  :    and   a    combined   attack    bv   land   and 
water  was  attempted  on  Sackett's  Harbour,  the  principal 
naval  establishment  of  the   enemy  on    that    inland  sea. 
The  expedition  excited  great   interest  on   both  snlo  of  M.I> 
the  water,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
by  the  British,  that   it  would   lead  to  the  destruction  of 
this  growing  and  formidable  naval  establishment  of  the 
enemy.     These  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed.     The 
troops  landed,  indeed  ;  and,  after  some  sharp  skirmishing, 
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CHAP,    advanced  over  a  narrow  isthmus,  connecting  the  island  on 
__!_  which  they  had  landed  with  the  mainland.     Though  the 
isi3.      British  were  only  seven  hundred  strong,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  the  absence  of  their  main  force,  about  twelve 
hundred ;  yet  the  whole  American  militia  took  to  flight 
on  the  first  discharge,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  loop-holed 
blockhouses,  leaving   the  regulars,   not   more   than   four 
hundred    strong,   to   sustain   the    combat.      The    militia 
1  cin^tic     Allied,  however,  in  the  strong  blockhouses  which  com- 
]7'JlixV->n'  mail(lc(l>   by  a   cross-fire,   the   isthmus  along  which  the 
1^2,  is:;. '  troops  were  advancing,  and  the  discharge  they  kept  up 

AniiMronjr.  7?     i          V.    •    •   i 

i.  12.3, 147.  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  bravest  or  the  British  re- 
coiled.1 

Prevost,   then,  with  the  utmost   gallantry,   advanced 

(iaiiantiut  with  his  staff  to  encourage  the  men  ;*  one  of  his 
officers  fell  dead  by  his  side  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  the  strait  could  not  be  passed.  Meanwhile, 
the  utmost  terror  prevailed  among  the  Americans  in  the 

rear  :  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm  their  officers  actually 

j 

set  fire  to  their  naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  and  barracks, 
which  were  speedily  consumed.  "While  the  flames  were 
yet  burning,  however,  Colonel  Toottle,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  six  hundred  militia,  was  approaching  the  Ame- 
rican works.  The  British  were  reduced  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  by  the  terrible  discharges  of  grape  and 
musketry  which  issued  from  them  :  they  had  not  a  single 
gun  to  beat  down  the  palisades,  or  silence  the  enemies' 
cannon  ;  and  the  fleet  could  not  approach  the  shore  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack,  owing  to  adverse  winds.  Tn 
these  circumstances  ultimate  success  was  hopeless,  and, 
in  fact,  the  capture  of  the  place  must  have  been  im- 

*  The  Author  has  great  pleasure  in  thus  recording  this  decisive   instance  of 
]  :rsonal  gallantry  on  the  part  of  Sir  (ieorge    Prevoat,  which    lie  gives  on  the 
stimony  of  hi.s  brave  and  valued  friends,  Major-General   Robert     M'Dowall, 
lebrated  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Michilmackinac   in    the  same     -war.  -who 
arshallod  and  led  the  troops  to  the  last  assault,  and  Sir  Allan    M'Xab,  so 
ell   known  fur  his  heroic  actions  in  Upper  Canada,  \vho  were  present  on  the 
occasion. 
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mediately   followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  handful   of    rim- 
British  \vlio  remained  for  the  assault.     Prevost,  then-fore,   . 
wisely  drew  oil'  his   forces  and  returned   to  the    British  , 

I     (      !  til' 

shore,    where    he    was    immediately    assailed    with    that"^..'  \ 

J  .  .  - ••'     - 

veliement  acrimony  which,  in  that  country,  never  fails  to 

attend    want    of   success,   even   when,    from    deficiency   of  , 
force,  it  had  l»een  from  the  first  unattainable.1 

The  principal  American  force  on  Lake  Ontario,  about 

•ii 

six   thousand  strong,  was  at  this  juncture  engaged  in  an  i:,.i.   j,,,, 
attack  on    Fort  ( ieorge,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  I';,.,,,'.!!,1.  )iv 
lake.      Karlv   in    the   morning  of  the   i!7th   Mav,  a  eom- J.r!'li;N 
bined  attack  was  made,  bv  the  naval  and  military  forces,  M 
on   that  stronghold  ;   the  former  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Chauncev,   the  latter  led  by  General   Dear- 
born.     General    Vincent,    who   commanded   the    British 
in   that   quarter,  could   not   muster  above    nine   hundred 
soldiers  ;   but  with  this  handful  of  men  he  made  a  most 
gallant  resistance,  until   at  length  the  works,  especially 
on  the  lake  front,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  heavy  can- 
nonade,  the   British   commander  blew  up  the  fort,   and 
withdrew,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
to  a  strong  position  on  Burlington  heights,  near  the  head 
of  the  lake,  where  he  collected  detachments  from  Chippewa, 
Fort  Krie,  and  other  points,  and  assembled  about  sixteen 
hundred   troops,  of  which  one-half  were  regular  soldiers.  ];^""'] !'.',"~ 
After  this  success  the  Americans  advanced  to  Queens- V     Av:"~ 

1  :-;r<iiiLr.  i. 

town,  and,   beinu;  strongly  reinforced,   established   them- 1:;:;:  i:;"'-._ 

.  .  "  ,.  .  (  liri*tie,  ,.' 

selves  in  a  solid  manner  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  with  r-J. 
nearly  six  thousand  men." 

This  was  bv  far  the  most  formidable  lodgment  which 
the  Americans  had  effected  in  the  Canadian  territory, 
and  it  excited,  in  consequence,  equal  attention  and  alarm 
through  the  whole  British  possessions.  General  Dearborn 

*  This  aci'ount  of  the  attack  »n  Sarkett's  Harbour,  wliu-h  varies  consiilerubly 
from  what  is  contained  in  the  fnnner  editions  or'  this  work.  i~  much  indrbted 
to  the  valuable  information  atlbrded  by  General  M'Mowall,  who  \\'as  pei-.-on^lly 
en^'a^ed  with  his  wonted  irallantry  in  the  assault,  to  wlioin  the  author  is  ha[>;>y 
to  make  this  public  acknowledgment. 
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CHAP,  now  confidently  anticipated  their  entire  conquest  at  no 
' distant  period  ;  and  to  dislodge  Vincent  from  his  posi- 
tion,  which  he  held  with  only  eleven  hundred  men,  he 
pushed  forward  a  body  of  three  thousand  infantry,  two 
acfiatc  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  nine  guns.  Xo  sooner  was 
Creek!'""  the  English  general  apprised  of  their  approach,  than  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain 


]  );ini.-,  :ui; 
JJU-L  !U 
June  S. 


BhickRock.  ]\i'])0wall  of  the  8th,  Sir  George  Provost's  aide-de-camp,* 


despatched  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Colonel 
Ilarvev,  to  retard  their  advance.  This  gallant  officer 
finding,  when  he  arrived  near  the  enemy,  that  they  kept 
a  bad  look-out,  resolved  on  a  nocturnal  surprise.  It  was 
accordingly  executed  in  the  most  brilliant  style,  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  and  with  such  success,  that  two  generals 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  made  prisoners,  and 
four  guns  captured.  After  this  check,  the  enemy  re- 
treated to  Fort  George  in  great  confusion.  Having 
recovered  from  this  disaster,  Dearborn,  a  fortnight  after, 
sent  out  an  expedition  of  six  hundred  men  to  dislodge 
a  British  picket,  which  was  posted  at  a  place  called 
.in.,.- 24.  Beavers'  Dams,  a  few  miles  from  Quecnstown.  They 
were  soon  beset  on  their  road  through  the  woods  by 
Captain  Kerr,  with  a  small  body  of  Indians,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fit/gibbons,  at  the  head  of  forty-six  of  the  4.(Hh 
regiment,  not  two  hundred  in  all.  But  this  little  force 
was  so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  make  the  Americans 
believe  they  were  the  light  troops  of  a  very  superior 
army,  which  in  fact  was  approaching,  though  it  had 
not  come  up.  They  surrendered  in  consequence,  live 
hundred  in  number,  with  two  guns  and  two  standards. 
Shortly  after,  a  successful  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  the  American  fortified  harbour  of  Black  Rock  on 
Lake  Ontario,  which  was  burned,  with  all  its  naval  stores 
and  vessels,  by  a  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Bishop, 
who  unfortunately  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory;1  while 
the  British  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  captured  two  armed 

*   Isu\v  General  Hubert  M'Duwall. 
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schooners  of  eleven  guns  each — a  success  of  no  small 
importance,  in  ;i  warfare  where  so  much  depended  on  the 
command  of  those  inland  waters. 

These  repeated  disasters  so  disconcerted  the  American-', 
that  though  their  force  at  Fort  George  was  still  more  n 
than  double  that  of  the  British  who  advanced  against  it,  <; 
vet  tliev  kept  cautiously  within  their  lines,  and  submitted  i' 
to  be  insulted  bv  the  English  troops,  who  not  only  cooped  ^  _ 
them  up  within  their  walls,  but  actually  advanced  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  guns.  Prevost,  how- 
ever, wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  impru- 
dence to  assault  the  Americans,  driven  to  desperation, 
with  half  their  number,  in  works  bristling  with  cannon, 
and" supported  by  the  lire  of  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  As,  therefore,  no  provocation  could 
induce  them  to  quit  their  lines,  he  left  a  force  to  main- 
tain the  blockade,  and  returned  to  Kingston.  Meanwhile 
the  war  was  vigorously  prosecuted  on  Lake  Eric  by  General 
Proctor,  who  invested  the  fort  of  Lower  Sandusky  on  the 
Sandusky  River,  with  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  A-I-.  -j. 
and  above  three  thousand  Indians.  The  works  having 
been  battered,  Proctor  led  his  troops  to  the  assault.  They 
crossed  the  glacis  with  great  gallantry,  though  entirely 
deserted  by  their  Indian  allies,  whom  no  consideration 
could  induce  to  face  the  ureat  aims,  and  were  actuallv  in 
the  ditch,  when  the  head  of  the  column  was  smitten  bv  ;;; 

*     K 

such  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  that  they  were  driven  i 
back,  and  obliged  to  re-embark  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  i. 
killed  and  wounded;  and  soon  after  the  siege  was  raised.1 
These  mutual  injuries,  though  upon  the  whole  highly 
favourable  to  the  British  arms,  yet  in  truth  decided  no- s 
thing;   it  was  on  the  lakes  that  the  real  blows  were  to 
be  struck,  and  a  decisive  superiority  acquired  by  the  one  ^ 
party  over  the  other.     Events  in  the  outset  of  this  inland  1>! 
naval  warfare  were  highly  favourable  to  the  P>ritish  arms. 
Strengthened   by   the   two   armed   schooners,  which  had 
been   taken   on   Lake   Champlain,   and   which   had  been 
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CHAP,    named  the  Broke  and  the  Shannon,  the  English  flotilla, 
\ci 
^_  with  nine  hundred  men  on  board,  stretched  across  the 


lake,  took  Plattsburg,  which  was  evacuated  by  twelve  hun- 
dred Americans  without  firing  a  shot,  burned  part  of  the 
naval  stores,  brought  away  the  rest,  and  also  destroyed 
the  naval  establishments   at  Burlington  and  Champlain. 
Bv  these  successes,  a  decisive  superiority  was  acquired  on 
Lake  Champlain  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.     Sir 
IL"'      "'  James   Yeo   also   gained  considerable  successes  on  Lake 
^Ami'Kc-r.  Ontario,  particularly  on  the  10th  August,  when  he  cap- 
JH7*' chris- turcd  two  schooners,  and  destroyed  two  others.     But  no 
tic,  :;7,  !.»i.  decided   engagement   took   place   on  that  inland  sea,  as 

Armstrong,          .  L 

i.  105,  i(><>.  neither  party  was  sufficiently  confident   in   his  strength 
IMI;.  "'    '   to  risk  the  fate  of  the  campaign  by  a  general  battle  on 
its  surface.1 

But  while  the  campaign,  both  by  land  and  water,  was 
Defective  thus  prosperous  in  the  upper  provinces,  a  dreadful  disaster 
l  "  occurred  on  Lake  Eric,  which  more  than  compensated  all 
these  advantages,  and  immediately  exposed  the  British 
provinces  in  Xorth  America  to  imminent  danger.  This 
was  the  more  alarming,  that  the  force  at  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Prevost  was  so  small  as  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  a  frontier  everywhere  vulnerable, 
and  above  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length.  Both  parties 
had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  augment  their  naval 
force  on  Lake  Erie ;  but,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities 
of  the  Americans  for  ship-building  at  their  own  doors, 
while  the  whole  British  naval  stores  had  to  come  from 
England,  the  weight,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their 
vessels  became  soon  superior  to  that  of  the  British,  while 
the  total  stoppage  of  their  commerce  gave  them  ample 
means  for  manning  them  with  numerous  crews  of  picked 
seamen.  Captain  Barclay,  an  officer  inferior  to  none  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain  for  skill  and  gallantry,  was 
appointed  in  May  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  on 
the  lake,  and  immediately  entered  on  his  unenviable 
duty,  when  the  whole  force  was  not  equal  to  a  British 
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twenty-gun  brig.  The  Detroit,  however,  was  soon  after  rn\i>. 
launched,  and  fifty  English  seamen  having  been  received 
and  distributed  through  his  ships,  Barclay  set  out,  early 
in  September,  with  his  little  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
two  schooners,  a  brig,  and  a  sloop,  carrying  in  all  sixty- 
three  guns.  But  there  was  not  one  British  sailor  to  each 
gun  ;  the  rest  of  his  crews  being  made  up  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers  and  eighty  Canadians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  squadron,  of  two  more  vessels  and 
an  equal  number  of  guns,  bore  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  metal  and  number  of  hands  ;  and  possessed  a  still  , 

.  .  .  Fumes,  vi. 

higher  superiority  in  their  crews  being   all   experienced  247,  21;). 

.  .,   ,.  *  Arm>tron;', 

seamen,  to  meet  the  wretched  mixture  or  live  landsmen  to  i.  107,  i',s. 
one  sailor,  who  manned  the  British  fleet.1"" 

Barclay,  in  the  first  instance,  with   this  feeble   force, 
blockaded  the  American  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of  Presqu'  I>^P(  >ruto 
Isle,  now  Eric;  which  he  could  do  with  safety,  notwith-  Lak^KHe, 
standing  his  inferiority,  as  the  Americans  could  not  get  ;)|-"|1ij!'|1;;.Lit.. 
their  squadron  over  the  bar  in  its  front,  except  with  the  t"1'- 
guns  out,  which  of  course  prevented  their  attempting  it 
in  the  face  of  an  armed  force.     At  length,  however,  their 
commodore,  Captain  Parry,  adroitly  seized  the  moment 
when  Barclay  .was  absent,  and  got  outside  the  bar.     The 
British  commander  upon  this  returned  to  Amherstburg, 
•where  he  was  soon  blockaded  by  the  American  squadron  ; 
the  former  being  busily  engaged,  meantime,  in  exercising 
the  soldiers  at  the  guns,  and  accustoming  the  Canadians 
to  handle  the  ropes.     Soon,  however,  provisions  on  that 
desolate  shore  fell  short  ;  and  Barclay,  deeming  his  crews 
a    little  more  efficient,  put  to   sea.     An    action   ensued 
between  the  opposite   squadrons,  -which   for  valour   and 

*  Force  of  American  and  British  squadrons. 

AnuTirun. 


Ships,  brigs,  and  schooner?!,         .             .  (j 

Broadside  guns,    ....  31  34 

Weight  of  metal—  lb.,     .              .              .  459  928 

Crews,      .....  345  5  SO 

Tons,        .....  1250  960 
—  JAMT-.S,  vi.  248,  2-19. 
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CHAP,    resolution  displayed  on  both  sides  never  was  surpassed. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Lawrence,  which  bore  Commo- 


[i>13'      dore  Parry's  flag,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  British  guns  : 
she    became    unmanageable;    Parry  shifted  his    flag    on 
board  the  Niagara,  and   soon  after  the  colours  of  the 
Lawrence  were  hauled  down  amidst  loud  cheers  from  the 
British  squadron.     After  this,  the  firing  ceased  on  both 
sides  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  breeze  at  the  same  time 
haying  sprung  up  behind  the  Americans,  Parry  skilfully 
gained  the   weathergage,   while  the    British    vessels,    in 
endeavouring  to  wear  round  to  present  a  fresh  broadside 
to  their  antagonists,  fell,  from  the  inexperience  of   the 
crews,  into  confusion,  and  for  the  most  part  got  jammed 
together,  with  their  bows  facing  the  enemy's  broadsides. 
So  defective,  too,  Avas  Barclay's  equipment,  that  he  had 
only  one  boat  on  board  of  his  own  vessel,  the  Detroit, 
and  it  was  pierced  with  shot;   he  could  not,  in  conse- 
quence,   take    possession    of    his    prize  :     the  Lawrence 
drifted  out  of  fire,  and  her  crew  immediately  rchoistcd 
their  colours.     At  the  same  time  Parry  took  advantage 
of  the  weathergage  which  he  had  gained,  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  his  remaining  vessels  which  raked  the  principal 
British  ships;  while  they,  from  the  unskilfulncss  of  their 
men,  were  unable  to  handle  their  ropes  so  as  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  danger.     The  result  was,  that  after 
1  Cooprr,  ii.  a  furious  engagement  of   three  hours,  the  whole  British 
jamu!!"vi.    vessels  were   taken ;     but    not    until   they  had    become 
c;i,7r'istieJ'f)3  wno^lj   unmanageable,   nearly   all    the    superior   officers, 
'^:r  ^!|'.V    including  Barclay,  being  killed  or   desperately  wounded, 
i.s7.  ('apt.  and    they    had    lost    forty-one    killed,    and    ninety-four 
Account,     wounded,  or  above  a  third  of  the  whole  men  on  board 
the  flotilla.1 

The  effects  of  this  defeat  were  soon  felt  in  the  military 
operations.  The  Americans  being  now  entirely  masters 
of  Lake  Erie,  had  it  in  their  power  at  once  to  intercept 
the  whole  coasting  trade,  by  which  Proctor's  troops  and 
Indians  were  supplied  with  provisions,  and  to  land  any 
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force  they  chose  in  his  rear,  and  entirely  cut  him  off  from    CHAP. 
Kingston    and    York.       He    "was    constrained,    therefore,  __' 
immediately   to    commence    a    retreat,    abandoning    and 
destroying    all    his    fortified    posts    beyond    the    Grand 
Iviver.       Amherstburg    and    Detroit,    accordingly,    were 
immediately   dismantled;    and   with    the    Indians   under  Sept. '.w. 
Tecumseh,  \vlio  preserved  an  honourable  fidelity  in  mis- 
fortune,   the    British  commenced   a  retreat  towards   the 
river   Thames.      In   this  retrograde  movement,  however, 
they  Mere  immediately  followed  by  Harrison,  who  was 
attended    bv   .Parry's   squadron   on    the    lake,   while    the 
British,    almost    starving,  toiled  through  wretched  roads 
and  interminable  forests.     On  the  4th  October,  Harrison  On.  4. 
came  up  with  the  British  rear,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
nearly  all  their  stores.      Tnable  to  retreat  further  in  any- 
thing like  military  array,  Proctor  had  now  no  alternative 
but  to  endeavour  to  check  the  enemy  by  a  general  battle; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  took  up  a  position  at  the  Mora- 
vian village  on  the  Thames.     Ilerc  he  was  attacked  next  Oct.  5. 
day    by    the    Americans,   with    greatly   superior   forces. 
The   Indians,    though   little    inured    to    regular  warfare, 
continued  the  contest  with  heroic  courage,  even  after  it 
had  been  given  over  by  the  whites;  and  only  abandoned 
it  when    the  day   was   irrctrieyably   lost — their    gallant 
chief,  Tecumseh,  and  many  of  their  brayest  warriors,  hay- 
ing fallen.     The  first  line  of  the  British  was  overthrown  '  Christie, 
by  a  sudden  charge  of  the  Kentucky  horse;   and  after  a  Rc'^/isi" 
short   combat   they  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  ^t-,  Q 
of  six  hundred  men— almost  all  made  prisoners.      The  "^ '':>,, 
remainder  dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  after  undergoing  1M:l  AI 

1  •  '     to  (  'hron, 

incredible  hardships,  reassembled  at  Ancaster  at  the  head  2-21.  Ar 
of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  number  of  only  tM'O  hundred  and  iru,  174. 
forty.1 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  defeat  was  sustained 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Eric,  six  schooners,  having  on 
board  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  proceeding  from 
York  to  Kingston  without  convoy,  were  captured  on  Lake 
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CHAP.    Ontario.     These  repeated  losses,  coupled  with  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence  received  at  the  same  time  of  great  prepara- 


1&_1j3'      tions  for  a  general  invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  made  Sir 
Disaster  on  George  Prevost  wisely  determine  it  to  be  impossible  to 
rio,  and"'1  continue  any  longer  the  investment  of  Fort  George ;  and 
theslcgefof  the  siege  was  accordingly  raised  a  few  days  after.     Though 
the  British  force  at  this  point  was  so  much  weakened  by 
Oct.  o.       sickness  that  not  a  thousand  firelocks,  out  of  three  thou- 
sand, could  be  brought  into  action,  yet  the  retreat  was 
conducted  with  perfect  order;  and  the  troops  were  con- 
centrated  in   a   strong  position  on    Burlington    heights, 
where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  fugitives  from 
Proctor's  detachment,  and  succeeded  in  mustering  fifteen 
hundred  bayonets.     They  showed  so  strong  a  front  that 

J  v  C? 

the  Americans  did  not  venture  to  attack  them,  and  this 

stemmed  the  torrent  of  disaster  in  that  quarter.      But 

by  driving  the  British  from  the  territory  to  the  westward 

of  the  river  Thames,  the  Americans  had  in  a  great  degree 

i  chriMic,    cut  them  off  from  their  Indian  allies,  with  whom  they 

97'!ls-Ann"  now  could  maintain  no  communication  but  by  the  distant 

strong,  i . 

Vnn  r\>'''    a11^  110W  isolated  fQ1't  °f  Michilmackinac,  on  Lake  Huron ; 
1813,  r<a.    an  advantage  of  no  small  moment  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  war.1 

The  Americans  were   so  elated  with  these  successes, 

o 

that  they  openly  announced  their  intention  of  forthwith 
conquering  Lower  Canada,  and  taking  up  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Montreal.  Xor  were  their  preparations  and 
forces,  if  the  numerical  amount  of  their  troops  is  alone 
considered,  at  all  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking. 
Their  generals,  abandoning  for  the  time  their  operations 
in  Upper  Canada,  transported  all  their  forces  by  Lake 
Eric  and  Lake  Ontario,  so  as  to  take  part  in  the  grand 
combined  attack  on  the  lower  province.  With  this  view 
they  concentrated  the  great  bulk  of  their  army  at  Sackett's 
Harbour;  and  their  troops  were  much  more  formidable 
than  on  any  former  occasion,  for  they  amounted  in  all  to 
eighteen  thousand  regular  soldiers  and  ten  thousand 
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militia,  organised  into  three  divisions.  That  on  Lake  THAI 
Erie  amounted  to  eight  thousand,  under  Harrison  ;  X(  ' 
Wilkinson  had  ten  thousand  at  Sackett's  Harltour,  and  lsl:;- 
Hampton  four  thousand,  and  two  thousand  militia,  on  the 
Chateauguay  river,  near  Lake  Champlain.  Threatened  \^'n'Jt, 
by  so  many  enemies,  Sir  George  Provost  issued 
animated  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  and  put  the 
militia  of  the  lower  province  on  permanent  duty.  It*/'"' 
will  immediately  appear  how  nobly  they  answered  the  i •>" 
appeal.1 

Hampton,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  invasion, 
was  the  first  to  take  the  field.      Early  on  the  21st  October  i>ff«rt! 
he  crossed  the  frontier,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chateauguay  ..n/lwi.' 
and   Outard   rivers  ;    but  though   he  had  four  thousand  '  : 
ell'ective  infantry,  two  thousand  militia,  and  ten  guns,  he 
was  so  vigorously  and  gallantly  resisted  by  the  voltigeurs 
and    frontier  light    infantry    of    the    Canadians,    not   six 
hundred    in    number,  under  Colonel    de   Salavarv,   who 
fought  with  the  steadiness  of   veteran   soldiers  in  their 
woods,  that  after  three  days'  desultory  fighting,  he  was 
driven  with  disgrace  back  into  the  American  territory, 
pursued    and    harassed    by   the   Canadian    militia.      His  <VL.  -ir,. 
troops  were  so  discouraged  bv  these  reverses,  that  they 
became  incapable  of  taking  any  further  part  in  the  cam- 
paign.    Meanwhile   Wilkinson,   with    the   centre   of   the 
invading  force,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  left  Sackett's 
Harbour,  and,  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  mustered  his  troops 
in    the   end   of   October   in    Grenadier    Island,   opposite  Oct. -JG. 
Kingston,  where  General  de  Rottenburg  lay  awaiting  his 
attack.     Having  delayed  till  the  principal  forces  of  the 
upper  province  were  concentrated  around  that  great  depot, 
the  American  general  skilfully  shifted  his  line  of  attack, 
and,  embarking  his  troops  on  board  three  hundred  boats, 
escorted  by  Chauncev,  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
and,  dropping    down  the   St   Lawrence,   landed   on  the 
.'>d  November  near  Point  Iro<juois.     No  sooner  was  the  NOV.  :;. 
British  general  apprised  of  this  circumstance  than  he  dc- 
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CHAP,    tachcd  Colonel  Morrison,  with  eight  hundred  regulars  and 

_J L_  militia,  to  follow  the  motions  of   the  fleet,  and  oppose 

1813-  them  wherever  they  attempted  a  landing.  Morrison  came 
NOV.  11.  up  with  the  enemy  near  Chrystler's  Point,  twenty  miles 
above  Cornwall,  in  number  about  three  thousand,  who 
had  landed  from  their  boats  ;  and  a  violent  encounter 
ensued.  The  Americans  were  unable,  however,  to  bear 
the  attack  of  the  British  bavonet :  they  broke  and  fled 

Nov.  I/ .  j  J 

i  Morrison's  in  disorder  before  the  detachments  of  the  48th,  49th,  and 
count,  NOV.  89th,  supported  by  the  militia,  and  lost  one  gun,  and  two 

-t  „-)      -I  n-|  o 

A7,n.  Rv'«.  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.     Disconcerted  by 

A8pp.'to3o<  this  defeat,  Wilkinson  re-embarked  his  troops  ;    and  hav- 

chrTstSe  ™£  Deceived  at  the  same  time   accounts  of   Hampton's 

in;.,  ins.  failure,  he  deemed  the  attack  on  Lower  Canada  hopeless, 

Armstrong,  l 

ii.  s,  18.     landed  the  men  on  the  American  shore,  and  put  them 
into  winter-quarters.1 

A  most  gallant,  and  in  its  consequences  very  important, 
Oaihmt.io-  military  event  took  place  next  year  in  the  defence  of  the 

f ->      •  >     f  I  ''<  rt 

Michiimac-  Fort  Micliilmackinac  by  a  small  British  detachment  under 

("lout?      the  command  of  Colonel  Robert  M'Dowall.     This  officer 

ow:dl   had  been  left  in  command  of  this  important  fort,  situated 

on  Lake  Huron,  which   commands,  as  already  mentioned, 

the  communication  between  the  British  provinces  and  the 

Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  Michigan.     To  insure 

its  reduction,  three  different  expeditions  were  set  on  foot 

by  the  Americans  at  the  same  time,  in  spring  1814;  one 

from  Fort  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  one  from  Detroit,  and 

one  from  Chicuco.      M'Dowall  had  under  his  command 

only  two  hundred  and  thirty-two   men,  of  whom  sixty 

were  Canadian  militia,  and  a  hundred   Indians.     Out  of 

this  diminutive  force  he  fitted  out  a  small  body,  about  a 

hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  Major  Mackay  of 

July  2.1,      the  Canadian   militia,  who  succeeded,  by  extraordinary 

1  ">1  1  * 

gallantry,  in  wresting  from  the  enemy  about  five  hundred 
miles  of  territory  to  the  westward,  and  advancing  the 
British  standards  to  the  Mississippi,  where  they  captured, 
and  maintained  themselves  in,  a  fort  erected  by  the 
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Americans,  lint,  during  their  absence,  the  American  crnis-  en  \\: 
ing  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships  mounting  twentv- 
six  guns,  and  several  large  schooners  and  small  boats, 
hove  in  sight,  under  Commodore  .Sinclair,  having  uj)\vards 
of  nine  hundred  land  troops  on  board.  To  oppose  this 
force  M'Powall  had  now  only  one  hundred  and  iiftvmen; 
but  such  was  the  ability  of  the  dispositions  which  he  made, 
that  the  enemy  were  worsted  in  several  encounters,  and 
driven  back  to  their  ships.  And  although  reduced  to 
great  extremities  by  a  long-continued  blockade  from  the 
hostile  squadron,  he  held  out  until  Lieutenant  Worsley 
succeeded,  at  the  head  of  four  of  the  garrison  boats,  in 
boarding  and  capturing,  during  the  night,  the  two ,  1Vp;(lln, 
schooners  which  maintained  the  blockade:  and  the  inf"n":i:  • 

tlcitl.    (  ln:-,- 

Hritish  having  thus  got   the  command  of  the  lake,  thetic.  1(>7- 

...'-  .,.  iii         Armstrong, 

Americans  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  abandon  n.  21. 
their  enterprise.1 

This    glorious    defeat    of   an   invasion    so    confidently 

*  ^        iii 

announced   and    strongly    supported,    diffused   the    most  Total  .icii-at 

heartfelt  joy  in  Lower  Canada,  and  terminated  the  cam- hi  UppeV n> 
paign  there  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  ;  and  it  was  cvm-uatlou'1 
immediately  followed  by  successes  equally  decisive  in  tho??Fort 

J  J  1  weorgc. 

upper  province.  All  causes  of  apprehension  for  Montreal 
and  the  lower  province  being  now  removed,  a  strong  body 
of  troops  was  despatched  under  Colonel  Murray  from 
Kingston  to  repel  the  invasion  of  I'pper  Canada,  and,  if 
possible,  clear  that  province  of  the  enemy.  They  set  out 
from  Kingston,  accordingly,  and  advanced  towards  Fort 
George,  with  a  view  to  resume  the  investment,  even 
amidst  all  the  severities  of  a  Canadian  winter.  The 
American  general,  however,  did  not  await  their  approach, 
but  precipitately  evacuated  that  fort,  and  retreated  across 
the  Niagara,  but  not  without  having,  by  express  orders, 
reduced  the  flourishing  village  of  Newark  to  ashes.-  r>ec.  i-j. 
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CHAP.    Such  was  the  indignation  excited  in  the  breasts,  equally 

\  ( 'T 

of  the  British  soldiers  and  the  Canadian  militia,  by  this 


inhuman  act,  which  at  once  reduced  above  four  hundred 
human  beings  to  total  destitution,  amidst  the  horrors  of 
a  Canadian  winter,  that  Colonel  Murray  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  carry  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  frontier  of 
Due.  is.      the  United  States.     A  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 
accordingly,  under  the  command  of  Murray,  crossed  the 
river  Niagara  in  boats,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
fort  with  the  loss  of  only  five  killed  and  three  wounded. 
The   garrison,   nearly  four    hundred   strong,   with   three 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  vast  military  stores,  fell  into 
iui'ln0'    *nc  hands  of  the  victors.     Immediately  after  this  success, 
Armstrong,  the  troops  attacked  a  body  of  Americans,  who  had  erected 

ii.  1.'),  'JO.  * 

Ann.  Rejr.    a  battery   opposite   Queenstown,   from  which  they  were 
177.'      '    discharging  red-hot  shot  at  that  town,  defeated  them,  and 
carried  the  fort.1 

Still  following  up  these  successes,  General  Drummond, 

C>2.  .  .  ,. 

Dcfcat'of  with  eight  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Niagara  to  Black 
imniint'uf  Rock,  which  was  stormed,  and  the  fugitives  pursued  to 
Deci'-Js.  Buffalo,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  they  rallied  on  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men  who  had  assembled,  under  Hull,  to 
defend  that  rising  town.  Such,  however,  was  the  vigour 
of  the  British  attack,  that  the  Americans  were  speedily 
routed  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred,  while  the  victors 
were  not  weakened  by  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  number. 
Buffalo  was  immediately  taken  and  burned :  all  the  naval 
establishments  there  and  at  Black  Rock  were  destroyed  ; 
while  the  Indians,  let  loose  on  the  surrounding  country, 
took  ample  vengeance  for  the  conflagration  of  Newark, 
which  had  commenced  this  savage  species  of  warfare. 

front  as  would  best  shelter  the  enemy  d   rint*  winter.'     Such  were  the  orders 


f  government.     This  new  and  degradin 
titutin^  the  torch   for   the   bayonet,  fu 


1lir   loth   December.     Newark  was  reduc 


system   of  defence,  which,  by  sub- 

nished  the  enemy  witli  both  motive 

was  carried  into  full   execution  on 

1  to  ashes,  and  orders  were  triven  to 


lire  hot  shot  011  Quccnstowu." — ARMSTRONG  (the  American  Sccrctary-ut-War), 
i.  2". 
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Though  it  liad   the  desired    effect,  however,  by  making    rii\i». 

the  Americans  feel  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  of  . 

putting  a  stoj)   to  this  barbarous   system    of   hostilities, 

yet  it  was  so  much  at  variance  with   the  British  method 

of  carrying  on  war,  and  so  shocking  to  the  feelings,  both  \'"\]_  "' 

of  the  officers  and  men   ensured   in   it,  that   Sir  ( Jeorge  ^Y'1]'"]^ '' 

I'revost  shortly  after  issued  a  noble  proclamation,  lament-  Ani'>ti""-'. 

U.  in,  ~->. 

ing   the   stem    necessity   under   which    he    had    acted    in  Ai1"-  I;L- 
permitting  these  reprisals,  and  earnestly  deprecating  any  177.' 
further  continuance  of  so  inhuman  a  species  of  warfare.1 

This  terminated  the  campaign  of  1813  in  Canada  ;   and 

1    .  .  <sn. 

though  not  uncheckered  by  disaster,  yet  was  it  upon  the  new-mi  re- 
whole  eminently  glorious,  both    to    the   arms   of  Britain  rLn'.'u  -n 

•/       t 

and  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  noble  American  colonies. 
The  superiority  of  the  enemy,  both  in  troops  and  all  the 
muniments  of  war,  was  very  great  :  twenty  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  besides  as  many  militia,  were  at  their 
disposal ;  the  vessels  built  on  the  lakes  were  at  their  own 
door,  armed  from  their  own  arsenals,  and  manned  by  the 
picked  men  of  their  commercial  marine,  now  thrown 
almost  utterly  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
British  force  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  regular  sol- 
diers," who  were  charged  with  the  defence  of  a  frontier 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  length  ;  and  although  they 
were  supported  by  thirty  thousand  gallant  militia,  vet 
these  troops  could  not  be  moved  far  from  home,  or  kept 
embodied  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ;  and  they 
could  not  be  relied  on,  except  in  small  bodies,  for  offensive 
operations.  The  British  naval  force  on  the  lakes  required 
to  bring  every  gun,  and  great  part  of  its  naval  stores,  from 
Great  Britain,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  ;  and  the  government  could  with  difficulty  spare, 
from  the  wants  of  a  navy  which  was  spread  over  the 

*  "  Throughout  the  campaign,  Provost's  regular  force,  covering  a  frontier 
of  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  Smvl  t<>  Fort  St  Joseph,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  men.'' — AliMSTUONG  (the  Armrican  Secretary -at- War), 
i.  113. 
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CHAP,    globe,  even  a  handful  of  sailors  for  this  remote  inland 

xc  '      service.   And  by  a  strange  infatuation,  the  result  evidently 

IBIS.     Of  ignorance  or  undue  estimate  of  their  enemies  on  the 

part  of  the  British  government,  scarcely  any  effort  was 

made  to  enrol,  among  the  numerous  and  skilful  seamen 

of  the  coast  of  North  America,  such  a  force  as  would  with 

ease  and  certainty  have  secured  for  them  the  command  of 

the  lakes. 

To  have  repelled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in 
Usimnimr-  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  forces,  is  of  itself 
tVrto.sir'cV.  distinction  ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  glorious  when  it  is 
•revost.  recollected,  that  this  distant  warfare  took  place  during 
the  crisis  of  the  contest  in  Europe,  toward  the  close  of  a 
twenty  years'  war,  when  every  sabre  and  bayonet  which 
could  be  spared  was  required  for  the  devouring  Peninsular 
campaigns,  and  when  eleven  millions  sterling  were  sent 
in  subsidies,  in  that  one  year,  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
German  and  other  Continental  powers.  The  wisdom  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  vigour 
with  which  attack  at  all  points  was  repelled,  and  the 
imposing  celerity  with  which  a  cautious  defensive  was 
converted,  at  its  close,  into  a  vigorous  offensive  warfare, 
can  never  be  sufficiently  praised,  and  justly  place  this 
campaign  on  a  level  with  any  in  the  long  annals  of 
British  glory.  If  these  considerations  be  duly  weighed, 
it  must  appear  evident,  especially  when  the  vast  subse- 
quent increase  in  the  British  population  of  Cppcr  Canada 
is  taken  into  consideration,  that  if  the  affections  of  our 
North  American  possessions  arc  secured  by  a  just  system 
of  colonial  administration,  and  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  to  which  their  greatness  has  been  owing, 
Great  Britain  has  now  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  I'nitcd  States. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  year  1814  commenced  with 

(•:i|itun- of  a  successful  attack  on  the  American  frigate  Essex  by  the 

i!''',)','."'""     British   frigate   Phoebe,  supported  by   the    Cherub    brig. 

The    Essex,   under  Captain    Porter,   had   set   out    in   the 
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autumn  preceding,  on  ;i  cruise  to  the  South  Seas;  and    c\\\\\ 
after  having  made  some  valuable  captures,  was  at  length   . 
overtaken  with  two  of  her  prizes,  one  of  which  she  had 
armed  with  twenty  guns,  and  manned  with  ninety-live 
men,    in    the  roads  of  Valparaiso  on  the  !Hh  February. 
After   a   close    blockade   of    three    weeks,    during   which 
various  attempts  to  escape  were  made,  the   British  com- 
mander, Captain  Ilillyar,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Essex.  i'd>.-2<. 
to  action  in  the  roads  of  Valparaiso  before  she  could  get 
back  to  the  harbour,  and  without  the  aid  of  her  lesser 
consort.      This  unequal  combat,  however,  was  maintained 
for  forty  minutes,  by  Captain  Porter,   with  the  utmost 
gallantry.      The   crews    on    both  sides  were  strongly  ex- 
cited: the  Americans  having  the  motto  flying,  "Free  Trade 
and  Sailors'  Rights;''  the  British,  "God  and  our  Country 
-Traitors  oiFend  both.'"     Early  in  the  action  the  "Phujbc 
received  a  shot  in  her  rigging,  which  for  a   short  time 
deprived  her  crew  of  the  management  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  she  dropped  almost  out  of  shot  ;  but  the  mischief 
being  shortly  repaired,  the  action  was  renewed  ;  and  as 
the  Cherub  raked  the  Essex  while  the  Phcobe  exchanged 
broadsides  with  her,  both  firing  with  great  precision,  the 
carnage  on  board  the  American  vessel  was  soon  frightful. 
Twice  she  took  fire;   and  at  length  Captain  Porter,  having 
exhausted  every  means  of  defence,  and  sustained  a  loss 
of  sixty-nine  men,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  killed,  was 
compelled  to  lower  his  colours.     The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  British  was  very  trilling,  being  live  killed  and  two 
wounded — a  fact  which  sufficiently  proves  the  inequality  i  .ialn.-. 
of  the   combat,   though   it  had  been  managed  with   the  ^puin'' 
greatest  skill  by  the  British  commander.     Xearlv  a  him-  Ill!K;"  • 

{•*  ^  .  AlTllllIH. 

drcd  British  sailors  were  on  board  the  American  vessel  ^'j'1'  ^" 
when  the  engagement  commenced,  who  jumped  overboard  K^.  IM 

.  17;'.     A]. 

when  it  appeared  likely  she  would  be  taken;  forty  oftorimm. 
these  reached  the  shore,  thirty-one  were  drowned,  and  ^JVJ'G'J. 
sixteen  were  picked  up  when  at  the  point  of  perishing.1 
Early  in  February  the   American  sloop  Frolic,  pierced 
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CHAP,  nominally  for  eighteen  guns,  but  really  carrying  twenty- 
-1—  two,  was  captured,  after  two  shots  only  had  been  fired, 
ls^'  by  the  British  frigate  Orpheus  of  thirty-six  guns.  The 
The  Frolic  Epervier,  British  sloop  of  eighteen  guns,  however,  was  soon 
Orpheus,  'c  after  taken  by  the  American  sloop  Peacock  of  twenty- 
Kc'imiwr  i>y  two  ;  and  on  the  28th  June,  a  most  desperate  combat  took 
the  u  a.-p.  pjace  between  the  British  sloop  Reindeer,  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  the  American  sloop  Wasp.  The  preponderance  of 
force  was  here  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  in  favour 
of  the  Americans  ;*  but  notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
Captain  Manners  of  the  Reindeer,  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  who  ever  trode  a  quarterdeck,  the  moment  he  got 
sight  of  the  American  vessel,  gave  chase;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  evident  to  the  American  captain  that  he  was  pursued 
by  the  Reindeer  alone,  he  hove  to,  and  the  action  com- 
menced. Never  were  vessels  more  gallantly  commanded 
and  fought  on  both  sides.  The  engagement  lasted,  yard- 
arm  to  yard-arm,  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Reindeer  was  so  disabled  that  she  fell  with  her 
bow  against  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Wasp.  The  latter 
instantly  raked  her  with  dreadful  effect  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can riflemen,  from  the  tops,  picked  off"  almost  all  the 
officers  and  men  on  the  British  deck.  But  Captain 
Manners  then  showed  himself  indeed  a  hero.  Early  in 
the  action  the  calves  of  his  legs  had  been  shot  away,  but 
lie  still  kept  the  deck  :  at  this  time  a  grape-shot  passed 
through  both  his  thighs  ;  but,  though  brought  for  a  moment 
to  his  knees,  he  instantly  sprang  up,  and,  though  bleeding 
profusely,  not  only  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  but  exclaim- 
ing, "  Follow  me,  my  boys  ;  we  must  board  !  "  sprang 
into  the  rigging  of  the  Reindeer,  intending  to  leap  into 
that  of  the  Wasp.  At  this  moment,  two  balls  from  the 


*  Broadside  gnus, 
Weight  of  metal-   lb 
Crew  —  men  only, 
Tons,  . 

A.Mrs,  vi.  i!OG. 
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American  tops  pierced  his  skull,  and  came  out  below  his    rn.\r. 
chin.      With  dving  hand  he  waved  his  sword  above  his  . 
head,  and  exclaiming,  "0  (iod!"  fell  lifeless  on  the  deck.      lsir'- 
The    Americans   immediately   after    carried    the    British 
vessel    })}-  boarding,  where   hardly  an    unbounded    man 
remained  ;   and  so  shattered  was  she  in  her  hull,  that  she  , 

1  Janifx,  \  i. 

was  immediately  after  burned  by  the  victors.  Never -;'». '"'•">•. 
will  the  British  empire  be  endangered  while  the  spirit  of  •_':;•_', -jr..' 
Captain  Manners  survives  in  its  defenders.1  '" 

An  action  more  prosperous,  but  not  more  glorious  for 
the    British   arms,   than   that  between   the   Reindeer  and  . v-ti.m  U- 
Wasp,  took  place  next  spring,  which   terminated  in   the  IV'M','I, .,[" 
rapture  of  the  noble  American  frigate  President,  one  of  li.''I'1!|lv','11|i,,u 
the  largest  vessels  of  that  class  in  the  world,  by  the  Endv-  Jan-  M- 
mion,  Captain  Hope,  slightly  aided  by  the  Pomona.      On 
the  14th  January  ISlo,  the  President  and  Macedonian 
brig  set  sail  from  New  York  on  a  cruise,  and  were  shortly 
after  chased  by  the  British  blockading  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  the  Majestic,  fifty-six  guns,  the  Endymion,  forty, 
and  Pomona,  thirty-eight.     Being  evidently  no  match  for 
so  great  a  superiority  of  force,  Commodore  Dccatur,  who 
commanded    the  American    vessels,   endeavoured  to  get 
back  ;  but  he  was  intercepted,  and  chased  for  iifty  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Long   Island,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Tencdos,  British  frigate,  also  joined  in  the  pursuit.  AmiTu' 
Towards   evening  the   Endymion  gained  rapidly  on  the  tochmn!' 
American  frigate,  and  opened  a  fire  with  her  bow-chasers,  ]^'tl.r  i; 
which  was  vigorously  returned  by  the  President  from  her  -™-  V1"'-. 

^  -      .  J  .  James,  vi 

stern  guns.     Meanwhile  the  Majestic  and  Pomona  fell  :;<i4,  :;"7. 
behind  out  of  gunshot.1     At  length  the  Endymion  gained  53$.  ° 
so  much  on  the  American  as  to  permit  her  first  broad- 

*  The  Wasp  itself,  with  its  gallant  captain  (Rlakely)  and  crew,  v.vre  in  the 
same  year  lust  during  a  cruise,  and  no  trace  of  them  wa.s  ever  obtained.  They 
had  previously  compelled  the  Avon,  of  IS  guns,  to  surrender,  but  not  till  the 
latter  vessel  was  so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  sank  immediately  after.  The  Ame- 
ricans must  allow  the  British  empire  to  share  with  them  the  honours  of  the 
brave  and  skilful  Captain  Blakely,  for  he  was  born  in  Dublin.—  Cuui'EU,  ii.  3-i  1  : 
and  JAMI:S,  vi.  297,  -1JO. 
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CHAP,    side  guns  to  bcijin  to  bear,  and  a  close  running  fia'lit 

XCI 

ensued ;  the  two  vessels  sailing  under  easy  way,  within 


half-musket-shot  distance.  Commodore  Decatur  suffered 
so  severely,  especially  in  his  rigging,  under  their  fire,  that 
lie  took  the  gallant  resolution  of  laying  himself  alongside 
the  Endymion,  with  the  view  of  carrying  her  by  boarding, 
and  going  off  with  his  prize,  leaving  his  own  crippled 
vessel  to  the  enemy,  before  the  other  British  ships  could 
get  up. 

But  the  Endymion  skilfully  avoided  this  risk,  which, 
Capture  of  with  the  enemy's  great  superiority  of  men,  might  have 
been  serious,  by  keeping  at  a  short  distance,  and  pre- 
serving the  advantage  she  had  gained  by  a  fire  at  half- 
gunshot  range.  Thus  the  fight  continued  for  two  hours 
longer,  both  vessels  being  most  gallantly  fought  and  skil- 
fully handled.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Endymion's 
sails  were  so  much  cut  away  by  the  American  bar-shot, 
that  she  fell  astern  ;  and  the  Pomona  coming  up,  gave  the 
President  two  broadsides  with  little  or  no  effect,  owing 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  But  this  circumstance 
saved  the  American's  honour,  as  two  vessels  had  now 
opened  their  fire  upon  him  ;  and  he  accordingly  hauled 
down  his  colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
boats  of  the  Pomona.  In  this  long  and  close  cannonade, 
the  President  lost  thirty-five  men  killed  and  seventy-six 
wounded  ;  the  Endymion  ten  killed  and  twelve  wounded  ; 
but  her  upper  rigging,  at  which  the  enemy  chiefly  aimed, 
was  very  much  cut  away.  This  action  was  one  of  the 
most  honourable  ever  fought  by  the  British  navy,  and 
in  none  was  more  skilful  seamanship  displayed ;  for 
although  at  the  close  of  the  action  the  Pomona  came  up, 
yet  during  its  continuance  the  superiority  was  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  President. u'c  AVhcn  she  struck,  there 


Pn-siili-nt. 
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In    ju.-ticc   to   ll;<'   Americans,  however,  it   :i:u.  t  lie  oliserved,  that  as  they 
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were  no  less  tlian  one  hundred  and  eighty  British  seamen 
found   in  her  crew,  the  greater  part  of  whom  liad  fought  - 
under  Knglish  colours  in  the  Macedonian,  and  been  since 
enticed,  in   moments  of  intoxication,   into  the  service  of 
their  enemies. 

This  was  the  last  action  between  frigates  that  occurred 
during  the  war  ;  but  several  lesser  combats  ensued,  lion-  i.< 
ourable  alike  to  the  sailors  and  ollicers  of  both  nations. 
Let  it  not  be  said  these  combats  were  trivial  occurrences  ; 
nothing  is  trivial  which  touches  the  national  honour. 
.Napoleon  felt  this  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  albeit  not  more 
momentous  to  his  colossal  power  than  the  capture  of  a 
sloop  to  (ireat  Britain.  The  superiority  of  her  navv  is 
an  affair  of  life  or  death  to  England  :  when  her  people 
cense  to  think  so,  the  last  hour  of  her  national  existence 
has  struck.  On  the  2od  March,  long  after  peace  had 
been  signed,  the  Hornet  met  the  Penguin,  and  a  furious 
conflict  ensued,  both  commanders  being  ignorant  of  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  Both  vessels  were  of  equal  si/e 
and  weight  of  metal,  but  the  American  had  the  advantage 
in  the  number  and  composition  of  her  crew  ;  *  and  after 
a  desperate  conilict,  in  the  course  of  which  the  brave 
Captain  Dickinson  of  the  Penguin  was  slain  in  the  very  act 
of  attempting  to  board,  the  British  vessel  surrendered, 
having  lost  a  third  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Hornet  was  shortly  after  chased  by  the  Cornwallis,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  and  onlv  escaped  into  Xcw  York  by 
throwing  all  her  iiuns  overboard.  Lastly,  the  American 

e-  */    - 

brig  Peacock,  of  twenty-four  guns,  fell  in  with  the  British 
Kast  India  Company's  cruiser,  the  Nautilus,  of  fourteen  June  :;o. 
guns,  which  was  of  course  captured  after  a  few  broadsides, 
although  the  British  commander  assured  the  American 

were  cha<od  by  other  vessels  besldrs  tin1  Kndymion,  though  they  had  ii"t  yet 
come,  up,  they  could  not  venture  to  ranire  up  alongside,  when  their  great 
superiority  in  giuis  and  metal  might  have  been  iaost  effectually  brought  into 
play. 

Mm.  Beys.  Tot, Ml. 

*   Hornet,         .  .  Iti3  '2  1(5.5 

IVn-uin,       .  .  l<>r>  17  l'J'2 
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CHAP,    that  peace  had  been  signed.     Thus  terminated  at  sea  this 

XCI 

_  memorable  contest,   in  which   the  English,   for  the  first 

>ld>     time  for  a  century  and  a  half,  met  with  equal  antagonists 

on   their  own  element ;    and   in   recounting  which,  the 

i  4nte  ch    British  historian,  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the 

xxxiv.  god.  devoted  heroism  of  his  own  countrymen  or  the  gallant 

.  bearing   of  their   foes,   feels    almost  equally   warmed  in 

*  .James,  vi.  1  -' 

('*"''  :?rs7\.  narrating  either  side  of  the  strife  ;  and  is  inclined,  like 
551,554.  the  English  sailors  M'ho  were  prisoners  in  the  hold  of  the 
j«i:s,  i«o'5  French  vessel  that  combated  in  the  bay  of  Algesiras,1  to 
174, 179.'  cheer  with  every  broadside  which  came  in,  for  it  was 
delivered,  in  descent  at  least,  from  English  hands.2 

At  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  long  continuance  of  the 
Financial  war,  the  total  destruction  of  the  American  trade,  and 
thcTmen°-  blockade  of  their  harbours,  and  the  evident  hopelessness 
!n''nt!'vuni  °f  the  contest  at  land,  after  the  pacification  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  send  its 
victorious  troops  to  the  fields  of  Transatlantic  warfare, 
increased  to  a  very  great  degree  the  discontent  of  that 
large  party  in  the  United  States  who  had  throughout 
opposed  the  contest.  Indeed,  it  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  as, 
in  two  of  the  northern  states,  had  influence  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  sending  their  contingents  of  armed  men  to 
carry  it  on.  The  blockade  of  their  harbours,  and  stop- 
page of  their  trade,  had  almost  entirely  ruined  the 
American  customs,  the  only  source  of  revenue,  except  the 
sale  of  waste  lands,  which  their  government  had  hitherto 
had  to  rely  on  ;  and  from  sheer  necessity  Congress  was 
driven  to  lay  on  a  great  variety  of  new  taxes  on  excise- 
able  articles,  to  supply  the  alarming  deficiency  of  the 
public  revenue.  These  taxes  were  laid  on  wine  licences, 
licences  to  distil  spirituous  liquors,  on  sales  by  auction  of 
merchandise,  ships  and  vessels,  on  sugars  refined  in  the 
I'nited  States,  bank-notes,  and  stamps  for  bills  of  exchange, 
and  on  imported  salt.  They  were  to  continue  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war,  and  for  a  year  after  its  termina- 
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lion.      A  further  loan  of  seven  million  five  hundred  tliou-    rim-, 
sand  dollars  was  negotiated  in  August  1S1.'5,  for  the  service 

of  that  Year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  next.      Thus  the 
4         •   '  ,  ..         ,.,  .  Aiur.  •_!!, 

Americans,  under  the  pressure  of  warlike  necessity,  were  i-ia. 

fast  gliding  into  the  long-established  system  of  taxation 
in  the  European  states,  and  losing  the  peculiar  advantage 
thev  li;ul  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  being  plaeed  beyond  the  '  An"-. 
hostility  of  the   Old   World,   and   consequently  relieved  -ii\. 
from  its  burdens.1 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  these  direct  or  excise 
taxes,  to  winch  they  had  hitherto  been  wholly  uuaccus- i;q>«-ai  of 
tomed,  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  war  in  the  importatio 
[  nited  States  ;   tlie  more  especially  after  the  evident  ap-  ' 
proach  of  a  termination  to  the  European  struggle  left  the 
contest  equally  without  an  object  as  without  hope.      To 
such  a  height  did  these  discontents  rise,  even  among  the 
democratic  party,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  most  violent 
supporters  of  the  war,  that  government  was  obliged  to  do 
something  indicating  a  disposition  to  recede  from  the  in- 
veterate system  of  hostility  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued.   In  the  end  of  March,  a  message  from  the  President  M;,:,  i,  :n. 
to  Congress  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Xon-importa- 
tion  Act ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation,  a  bill  April  10. 
soon  after  passed  both  houses,  bv  a  large  majority,  repeal- 
ing both  the  Embargo  and  Non-importation  Acts.     This 
decisive  approach  to  pacific  measures  awakened  sanguine 
hopes  throughout  the  I'nion  of  reviving  trade  and  a  speedy 
termination  of  hostilities :  but  they  were  soon  undeceived 
by  a  proclamation  by  the  British  government,  which  dc-  April  -2~>. 
dared  the  ports  north  of  Xew  York,  as  well  as  those  to 
the  southward,  in  a  state  of  blockade.     In  answer  to  this, 
the  American  government  issued  a  counter  proclamation, 
in  which,  after  setting  forth  that  a  blockade  of  a  coast  two 
thousand  miles  in  length  was  an  unwarrantable  stretch,  T 

June  2(i. 

and  could  not   be  enforced,  ordered  all  vessels,  whether  -Ann.  u. 

Tin  i.  i7ii. 

national   or  privateers,   bearing   the    flag  of  the  United  isi. 
States,  to  pav  no  regard  to  such  blockade,"  and  not  to 

VOL.  XI!  I.  -   E 
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CHAP,    molest  any  vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers  bound  for 
_  anv  harbour  in  the  United  States. 


But  the  discontents  of  the  Northern  States  had  now 

7° 

Symptoms  risen  to  such  a  height  as  seriously  threatened  the  dissolu- 

f       h         V 

ingvnfot'  tion  of  the  Union.  The  two  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Jan.  iTn'  ^cw  Hampshire  continued  to  refuse  to  send  their  contin- 
gents to  the  army  ;  and  the  governor  of  the  former  state 
thus  addressed  the  State  Legislature  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  : — •"  If  our  conduct  to  both  belligerents  had  been 
really  impartial,  all  the  calamities  of  war  might  have  been 
avoided.  We  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  neutral 
nation  ;  but  had  we  not  violated  the  duties  imposed  by 
that  character  ?  Had  not  every  subject  of  complaint 
against  one  belligerent  been  amply  displayed,  and  those 
against  the  other  palliated  or  concealed  ?  When  France 
and  England  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle,  and 
we  interfered  and  assaulted  one  of  them,  will  any  man 
doubt  our  intention  to  assist  the  other  1 "  At  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  same  year,  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
took  still  more  decisive  measures.  Openly  asserting  their 
inherent  right  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  they  resolved 
Dec.  13.  to  "  appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  delegates  from  New 
England  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  and  common 
concerns,  and  to  take  measures,  if  they  think  proper,  for 
procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  United 
States  to  revise  the  constitution."  These  propositions 
were  the  more  alarming,  that  the  general  discontent  was 
much  increased  by  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  taxes, 
which  were  progressively  swelled  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  had  already  arisen  to  the  most  alarming  amount. 
The  indirect  taxes  were  advanced  iifty  per  cent,  the  tax 
on  auctions  was  doubled,  and  many  new  imposts  were 
added,  expected  to  produce  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  or  about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
'Ann.  RC^.  pounds.  And  with  all  these  aids,  so  low  had  the  credit 
i;»3.'  and  resources  of  the  treasury  fallen,  that  the  government 
could  not  negotiate  a  loan,1  and  were  driven  to  the  ncces- 
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sity  of  issuing  treasury-notes  to  a   large  amount,  which     CHAP. 
were  to   boar  interest   like  Knglish  Exchequer  bills,   and 
supply  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  in  the  States. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  during  the  winter  in 
Canada,  to  augment  the  efficient  military  force  of  the  I'rq.uni- 
provinees,  and  prepare  in  the  most .vigorous  manner  for  ranach, 
the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Houses  of  Assembh"  warmly  u'e  I'nliiant. 
seconded  the  ell'orts  of  the  British;  thanks  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  Colonel  de  Salavary  and  the  other  offi- 
cers who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  pre- 
ceding campaign;  the  embodied  or  regular  militia  was 
augmented  to  four  thousand  men,  besides  the  voltigeur 
and  frontier  corps,  which  numbered  as  manv  more  ;  and 
considerable  sums  were  voted  by  the  chief  towns  to 
expedite  the  transmission  of  the  troops.  In  March  a 
solemn  embassy  from  the  Indians  waited  on  the  governor  March  i."-. 
at  Quebec,  to  supplicate  the  powerful  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  in  shielding  them  from  the  continual  encroach- 
ments of  the  American  states.  "  The  Americans,"  said 
thev,  "  arc  taking  lands  from  us  every  day;  they  have  no 
hearts,  father ;  they  have  no  pity  for  us,  they  want  to 
drive  us  bevond  the  setting  sun;  but  we  hope,  although 
we  are  few,  and  are  here  as  it  were  upon  a  little  island, 
our  great  and  might v  father,  who  lives  beyond  the  great 
lake,  will  not  forsake  us  in  our  distress,  but  will  continue 
to  remember  his  faithful  Red  children."  They  received 
the  strongest  assurance  of  protection  and  support,  and 
were  sent  back  to  their  wilds  loaded  with  presents,  deter- 
mined to  avenge  their  beloved  chief  Tecumseh  and  pro- 117,' 122.' 
secute  the  Avar  with  redoubled  vigour.1 

Xo  material   movement  occurred  on  cither  side  on  the 
Canadian  frontier  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  A  me- storming  of 
rican  general  AVilkinson,  on  the  extreme  right  on   Lake  ,v'(ll,1i  as,,,i 
Champlain,  collecting  a  large  force  from  I'lattsburg  and  £"!""  at 
Burlington,   attacked  the  Canadian  outposts  at  La  Cole  (.'roe!V  o , 

1  March  31). 

Mill ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  with 
very  little  injury  to  the  British  detachments.     .V  more 
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CHAP,    serious    attempt  was   made,    in  Upper  Canada,    by  Sir 
'—.  James  Yeo  and  General    Drummond,  on   Fort  Oswcgo, 


S14>     situated  on  Lake  Ontario.     This  fort  was  an  important 
station,  as  it  served  as  a  resting-place  and  depot  in  the 
transit  of   military  stores  from    Sackett's    Harbour,  the 
grand  arsenal  on  the  lake,  to  its  upper  extremity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  where  it  was  known  the  prin- 
cipal  effort  was  to  be   made   in  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Three  hundred  seamen  and  marines  were  landed  from  the 
flotilla,  who  carried  the  place  in  gallant  style,  destroyed 
the  barracks,  carried  off  the  stores,  and  brought  away  the 
May  4.       guns.      At  this  time  the  British    had  a  superiority  on 
Lake  Ontario,  though  the  Americans  were   assiduously 
labouring    to    augment    their    force ;     and    accordingly 
Saekett's  Harbour  was  closely  blockaded,  and  an  attempt 
was    made    by  Captain    Popham,  who   commanded   the 
blockading  squadron,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  flotilla  in 
Sandy  Creek,  which  was  conveying  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  naval  and  military  stores.     This  onset,  however, 
which  was  gallantly  made  with  two  hundred  seamen  and 
Mav3i.      marines,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men,  in 
]£f'rJ29C>    consequence  of  the  assailants  being  suddenly  attacked  by 
fsu  IIL'?'   f°rccs  three  times  more  numerous,  consisting  of  riflemen, 
250. '  Arm- militia,   and  Indians.     The  English  prisoners  were  with 
6:3, 7}'.       difficulty  rescued  from  the  bloody  tomahawks  of  the  latter 
by  their  more  humane  American  enemies.1 

The  American  forces  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Upper 
r:iptnre  of   Canada  were  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo, 
ami  battic'of  Black  Rock,  and  other  places  on   the  Niagara  frontier. 
JuneP3.wa'    ^;u'ly  i11  June,  two  strong  brigades  crossed  over,  under 
General  Ripley,  containing  about  live  thousand  men,  and 
not  only  effected  a  landing  without  opposition,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Fort  Erie,  with 
its  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  men,  without  firing 
a  shot.    Having  thus  gained  one  stronghold  on  the  British 
side,  Hipley  advanced  confidently  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chippewa,  and  was  making  preparations  to  carry  that 
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])l;ic(\  when  General  Riall,  who  had  collected  about  fifteen     CHAP. 
hundred  regular  troops  and  a  thousand  militia  and  Indians, 
adopted  the  hold  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 

.lin.c  .). 

great  superiority  of  force,  of  hazarding  an  immediate  at- 
tack. The  action  commenced  at  fi\'e  o  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, by  the  militia  and  Indians  assailing  the  light  infantry 
of  the  enemy.  Hut  the  Kentucky  Rifles  fought  stoutly: 
their  marksmen  among  the  trees  dealt  out  death  with  no 
sparing  hand;  and  it  Mas  only  by  the  light  companies  of 
the  Royal  Scots  and  100th  that  they  were  finally  driyen 
in.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  these  regiments,  the 
King's,  and  the  militia,  now  advanced  to  the  attack  in 
column,  the  Americans  receiving  them  in  line,  thus  re- 
versing the  usual  order  of  the  British  and  French  in  the 
Peninsular  campaigns.  The  result  was  the  same  as  what 
had  there  so  often  occurred;  the  head  of  the  British 
column  -was  crushed  by  the  discharges  of  the  American 
line,  which  stood  bravely,  and  fired  with  great  precision; 
and  though  the  British  succeeded  in  deploying  with  much 
steadiness,  yet  General  Riall  was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  The  American  loss  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one.  After  this  repulse,  the  British  'vJ^Y;,-'. 
retired  to  their  intrenched  camp:  but  the  Americans,  now  ] M •*•-""• 

1  _  _  A])].,  to 

commanded  by  General  Brown,  having  discovered  a  cross-  c\mw. 

"  ^-  (  Iinstic, 

road,  which  enabled  them  to  threaten  his  communications,  1^.  i:>>". 
Riall  fell  back  to  Twenty-Mile  Creek,  abandoning  Queens-  \\.  &<;, ;;:». ' 
town,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.1 

This  well-fouu'ht  action  was  the  most  considerable  which 

7'i. 

had  yet  occurred  during  the  war;   and  as  it  terminated  second 
unfavourably  for  the  British,  though  with  a  great  supe-  ali^wa. 
rioritv  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  demonstrated 
that  increased  experience  and  protracted  hostilities  were 
beginning  to  produce  their  ordinary  effects  in  teaching  a 
people,  naturally  brave,  the  art  of  war.     Their  triumph, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration.     Brown  advanced  to 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  George,  where,  according  to  the  plan 
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CHAP,    of  the  campaign,  he  was  to  have  met  the  flotilla;  but  as 

VpT 

__ J_  the  British  still  had  the  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario,  he 
1S1^-  not  only  met  there  with  none  of  the  naval  succour  which 
he  had  expected,  but  found  the  English  flotilla  lying  in 
the  harbour,  and  their  land  forces  considerably  augmented. 
The  forts,  also,  both  of  George  and  Niagara,  were  so 
strengthened  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  successful  siege  of 
them  with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Brown,  accord- 
inglv,  after  remaining  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  George,  commenced  his  retreat  to  Chippewa,  which 
he  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  General  Riall 
immediately  moved  out  of  his  intrenched  camp  in  pursuit ; 
and  General  Drummond  having  come  up  at  the  same 

June  25.  time  with  reinforcements  from  Kingston,  an  attack  with 
the  united  body — in  all,  about  three  thousand,  of  whom 
eighteen  hundred  were  regulars — -was  made  upon  the 
enemv,  whose  force  was  about  five  thousand  strong.  The 
British  guns,  nine  in  number,  happily  seized  a  command- 
ing eminence,  which  swept  the  whole  field  of  battle.  With 
great  resolution,  however,  and  highly  elated  with  their  re- 
cent success,  the  Americans  advanced  to  the  charge.  The 
action  began  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  whole  line 
was  soon  warmly  engaged,  but  the  weight  of  the  conflict 
fell  upon  the  British  centre  and  left.  Notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts,  the  latter  was  forced  back,  and  General 

i  Cloncm! 

]>rum-  Riall  was  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  In  the 
daiAc-  "  centre,  however,  the  S9th  Royals  and  King's  regiments 
LV'TM 4.' }  opposed  a  determined  resistance:  and  the  guns  on  the 
A'!"'  t*c"'  hi^'  which  were  worked  with  prodigious  rapidity,  occa- 
ciiron.  -203.  foiled  so  irreat  a  loss  to  the  attacking  columns,  that  Brown 

'  hristie, 

soon  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  success  till  that 
"'  battery  was  carried  :   and  a  desperate  effort  was  resolved 
on  to  obtain  the  masterv  of  it.1 

The  Americans,  under  General  Millar,  advanced  with 
the  utmost  resolution,  and  with  such  vigour,  that  five  of 
the  British  cannon  at  first  fell  into  their  hands.  So  des- 
perate was  the  onset,  so  strenuous  the  resistance,  that  the 
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British  artillerymen  were  bayoneted  Itv  the  enemv  in  the  CHAT. 
ad  of  loading,  and  the  nui/./lcs  of  tlieir  guns  were 
advanced  to  \\ithin  a  few  yards  of  the  English  battery. 
This  dreadful  conflict  continued  till  after  dark,  with 
alternate  success,  in  the  course  of  which  the  combatants 
fought  hand  to  hand,  by  the  light  of  the  discharges 
of  the  guns,  and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  At  length,  after  an 
hour's  vehement  struggle,  the  combatants  sank  to  rest 
from  pure  mutual  exhaustion,  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other,  and  so  intermingled,  that  two  of  the 
American  guns  were  finally  mastered  by  the  British, 
and  one  of  the  British  by  the  Americans  ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  one  gun  was  gained  for  England  in  this 
unparalleled  struggle  with  her  worthy  offspring.  J hiring 
this  period  of  repose,  the  loud  roar  of  the  battle  was 
succeeded  by  silence  so  profound,  that  the  dull  roar  of 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  was  distinctly  heard.  Over  the 
scene  of  this  desperate  strife  the  moon  threw  an  uncer- 
tain light,  which  yielded  occasionally  to  the  bright  flashes 
of  musketry  or  cannon,  when  the  combat  was  partially 
renewed.  Drummond  skilfully  took  advantage  of  this 
respite  to  bring  up  the  left  wing,  which  had  been  repulsed, 
so  as  to  form  a  support  to  the  centre,  while  the  line  was 
prolonged  to  the  riulit,  where  there  was  some  danger  of 
being  outflanked  ;  so  that  the  blood-stained  hill  now 
formed  the  piyot  of  the  British  right.  I'pon  this,  the  '  ^.crai 
American  general,  being  in  no  condition  to  continue  the  mowr* ora 
contest,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  which  was  carried  into  clmm.'juiy 
effect  about  midnight,  the  whole  army  retiring  into  their  {',;„' ^;.r 
cami)  near  Ohippewa.  Next  day  the  retreat  was  con-  \M4-  -"4- 

.  .  '  .     .  -M'l'-  u> 

tinned   to   Fort  Erie,   with   such  precipitation,   that   the  rhr"u- 

111  •    •  1  •  Christie, 

whole    baggage,     proyisions,     and    camp-equipage    were  T-V-  i--*. 
thrown  into  the  Ixapids,  and  precipitated  over  the  awful  ;;.'"•',, "w."' 
cataract  of  Niagara.1 

In  this  desperate  battle,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
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CHAP,    severe,  but  more  so  to  the  Americans  than  to  the  British. 
The    former   lost   nine   hundred   and   thirty  killed   and 


1814.      -wounded,   including  in   the  latter  Generals  Brown   and 

Results' of    Scott  ;    besides    three   hundred  prisoners   and   one   gun. 

The  latter  were  only  weakened  by  eight  hundred  and 

seventy  men,  of  whom  forty-two  were  made  prisoners  ; 

amonjr  the  latter  were  General  Riall  and  his  staff.     But 

O 

the  result  of  the  action  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as 

it  entirely  stopped  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and 

threw  the  Americans,  lately  so  confident  of  success,  back 

Aug.  8.       into  Fort  Eric,  where  they  were  immediately  besieged  by 

J  J  J 

a  force  little  more  than  half  their  amount.  The  opera- 
tions were  pushed  with  great  activity  :  three  armed 
schooners,  anchored  off  the  fort,  were  captured  by  a  body 
of  marines,  who  pushed  off  in  boats  during  the  night  ; 

1  Christie,  R 

134, 1:55.     and  the  defences  were  so  much  injured,  that  Drummond 
ii.  94,  {yj':'  determined  to  hazard  an  assault  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  August.1 

This  daring  attempt,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  storm 
an  intrenched  camp  resting  on  a  fort,  and  garrisoned  by 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  had  very  nearly  succeeded. 
r^nc  Assailants  were  divided  into  three  columns,  and  the 
first,  under  Colonel  Fischer,  had  actually  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  batteries,  at  the  point  assigned  for 
its  attack,  two  hours  before  daylight.  If  the  other 
columns  had  reached  their  destined  points  of  assault  at 
the  same  time,  the  fort  and  intrenched  camp  would  have 
been  won,  and  the  whole  invading  force  made  prisoners. 
But  the  supporting  columns  got  entangled,  by  inarching 
too  near  the  lake,  between  the  rocks  and  the  water,  and 
came  up  later,  when  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  who 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column, 
Avhich  threw  it  into  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  other 
storming  party  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  fort,  by  creeping  in  through 
the  embrasures  of  a  bastion,  and  had  actually  turned  its 
guns  for  above  an  hour  upon  the  enemy.  At  this  critical 
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moment,   the   stone  buildi'iin;   in    the    interior,   which  was     CUM-. 

V  (  '  I 

still  hold,  took  lire,  and  the  flames  having  caught  a 
quantity  of  powder  placed  in  it,  the  whole  blew  up,  with 
an  explosion  so  tremendous,  that  the  troops,  thinking  a 
mine  had  been  sprung,  were  sei/ed  with  a  sudden  panic, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  rushed  in 
disorder  out  of  the  fort.  The  enemy  now  turned  their 
whole  forces  upon  Fischer's  column,  which  was  driven  out 
of  the  works  it  had  won,  and  the  assault  was  repulsed  at 
all  points.  In  this  gallant  but  abortive  attempt,  the 
British  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  killed,  three 
hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  prisoners.  The  loss,  heavy  though  it  was,  was  more 
than  compensated  next  day,  by  the  arrival  of  two  new 
regiments  from  Lower  Canada  ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
General  Drummond  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient  '^f'^,,,,. 
strength  to  hazard  a  second  assault,  but  contented  him-  V'-  l\\ '• 

1  Ann.  Kc'iT. 

self  with  drawing  closer  the  investment,  and  cooping  the  ^14v-"!'- 
large  American  army  up  in  a  corner  of  the  British  terri-  i:w,  i:;:i. 
torv,  where  they  were  rendered  perfectly  useless  during  IL  99,100.' 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.1 

The  operations  of  the  British  armament,  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  America,  had  hitherto  been  on   a  small   scale,  <> 
calculated  rather  to  irritate  than  alarm:  but  the  tenni- j"ea 
nation  of  the  war  in   Europe  having  rendered  the  whole 
navv  and  great  part  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain  dispos- 
able, it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  hostilities  there  and  in 
Canada  with  much  vigour,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  empire.      Three 
regiments  of  Wellington's  army,  the  4th,  44th,  and  S.nh, 
were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  on  the  2d  June,  on  board  the  Ji 
lloval   Oak  seventy-four,   and   Dictator   and  Diadem  of 
sixty-four  guns  each,  and  on  the  24th  arrived  at  Bermuda,  Ji 
where  thev  were  joined  by  the   21st  fusileers,   and  two 
regiments    from   the  Mediterranean,  two   of  which,  how- 
ever, were  destined  for  Canada,  in  six  frigates,  forming 
altogether   a  force  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
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CHAP,    -\vlrich    arrived    in    Chesapeake    Bay    in    the    middle    of 
_  August.     There    this    little    army   was    reinforced  bv  a 


'u-  strong  battalion  of  marines.  General  Ross  commanded 
the  land  forces,  Admiral  Cockburn  the  fleet ;  and  no  two 
officers  could  have  been  found  -whose  vigour,  judgment, 
and  daring  were  better  calculated  to  effect  great  things 
with  small  means.  Their  first  measure  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  Tangier  Island,  where  they  erected  fortifica- 
tions, built  storehouses,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag  ; 
inviting  at  the  same  time  the  Xegroes  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  to  join  the  British  force  in  the  island,  and 
offering  them  emancipation  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so. 
Seventeen  hundred  speedily  appeared,  were  enrolled  and 
disciplined,  and  proved  of  no  small  service  in  subsequent 
operations.  This  incitement  of  the  Negro  population  to 
revolt,  was  a  step  of  very  questionable  morality  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  and  it  in  the  end  cost  the  British 
no  small  sum  as  a  compensation  to  the  injured  propric- 
i  Jnmcs  vi  tors.*  But  it  marked,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the 
ik™u!n°'ii  perilous  foundation  on  which  society  in  the  southern 
5-21.  Ana-  provinces  of  the  Tinted  States  is  rested,  and  the  heed- 

stronp,  n.      * 

124,  i-25.     Icssness  of  the  people  who,  placed  on  the  edge  of  such  a 
mi,  i!«.'   volcano,  urged  on  the  war  which  might  at  once  lead  to 
its  explosion. i 

The  chief  approach  to  Washington  is  by  the  river 
Potomac,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  upper  extremity 
of  tlic  bay  of  Chesapeake.  It  may  also  be  reached  bv 
the  Patuxent  from  the  town  of  Benedict,  on  which  river 
there  is  a  good  road  to  the  metropolis.  After  much 
deliberation,  it  was  determined  by  the  British  commander 
to  make  a  dash  at  this  capital,  and  to  approach  it  bv  the 
latter  river,  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of 

*  I'.y  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  compensation  to  lie  paid  to  the  injured  proprie- 
tors was  referred  to  the.  Kmperor  of  Uussia ;  and  that  prince,  influenced 
d'iul)tl'-ss  in  sonic  decree  1>y  the  dimmer  of  a  similar  mode  of  ho.-tility  in  his 
own  dominions,  awarded  the  enormous  sum  of  £200,000,  or  neurlv  L'liiOo.- 
li<-ad.  for  each  NV^ro  that  fiaincd  his  freedom.-  Sec  Mi;  KOI;IN- II.N'S  ^jxick 
(Uhancdlvr  uf  EM-hdim'f),  -2S//t  Fihi-mirj  1^2n,  Part.  Jhl>. 


access  which    it  afforded,  ])artly  in   order  to  accomplish    <  HAI-. 
the  destruction  of  Commodore   Barney's  powerful    llotilln 
of  gun-boats,  which  had   taken   refuse   in   creeks    in    the      lsl 
upper  parts  of  its  course.      The  latter  part  of  this  service 
was   speedilv   and    effectually   performed.       The   ships   of 
war    having    ascended    the    stream    as   far   as    Benedict, 
beyond  which   there  is  not   a   sullicient   draught  of  water 
for  large  vessels,  the  boats  of  the   fleet  were  despatched 
after   the    flotilla  ;    and   the    Americans,  finding   escape 
impossible,  committed  it   to  the  flames,  which  consumed  Aug.  20. 
in   a   few  hours  fifteen  line  gun-boats.     Another,  which 
resisted   the  conflagration,  was  brought  away,  with   thir-  AM-.  ~M. 
teen   merchant    schooners    which    had    sought    protection 
under  cover  of  the  armed  vessels.      This  brilliant  stroke 
having  at  once  destroyed  the  enemy's  whole  naval  force 
in  the  river,  it  was  determined  immediately  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  capital.      The  troops  were  accordingly  dis- 
embarked at  Benedict,  and,  with  the  addition  of  some 'Ann- 
marines,  amounted  in  all  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  1-25, 127.' 
combatants,  with  two  hundred  sailors  to  draw  the  guns  ;  •'Jii;;.U:"ii'i.'' 
and  with   this  handful  of  men,  carrying  with  them  two  f;"/','  '{J^' 
three-pounders,  and  provisions  for  three  days,  the  British  ,Kf  j,0(,TXne~ 
general    commenced    his   march  against  the  capital  of  a()llicial  Ac" 

.      .  .  .  cimnt,  Au;^'. 

republic   which  numbered    eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  •"•",  i»u.'' 
and  boasted  of  having  eight  hundred  thousand  men  in  Cham.  -ji<>. 
arms.1 

The  American  government  were  far  from  being  unpre- 
pared for  this    attack.      From  some   hints  imprudently  rvepara- 
dropped  by  the  British  commissioners  who  at  this  period  .iXlc'iTof'0 
were  negotiating  with  those  of  America  at  (Jhent,  thcy^1' 
had  become  aware  that  an  attempt  on  the  capital  was  in 
contemplation  ;   and  nearly  a  month  before  Ross  landed 
in  the  Patuxent,  measures  had  been  taken  for  placing,  in 
case  of  invasion,   sixteen  thousand   six   hundred  men  at.iuiyis. 
the   disposal   of   General  \Yinder,    to   cover   the  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  a  requisition  for  the  whole  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  ninety-three  thousand  strong, 
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CHAP,    was  made,  and  cheerfully  answered.     But  the  result  soon 
(  L      showed   what  reliance   is  to  be  placed  on  the  nominal 


]S14-  paper-musters  of  such  ill-disciplined  arrays,  when  real 
danger  is  to  be  faced.  Of  the  ninety-three  thousand 
combatants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  nothing  was 
heard  when  the  day  of  trial  approached  :  of  the  sixteen 
thousand  active  troops  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General 
"\Vinder,  not  one-half  appeared  at  the  place  of  muster  : 
and  when  the  British  troops  were  within  five  miles  of 
"Washington,  only  six  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets, 
three  hundred  horse,  and  six  hundred  seamen  to  work 
i  ROSS'S  the  a'uns,  were  assembled  round  the  standards  of  the 

OiHrial  Ac- 
count. An-.  American  general,      lie  had,  however,  twenty-six  guns  to 

Aiin.  Re"-,  the  British  two  :  and  with  this  force,  about  double  that 
App/to1"'  of  the  British,  he  took  post  opposite  BLADEX.SBEKG,  a 
j'inTc"'  %•;.  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of 
3(^n/\nn' the  Potomac,  upon  a  ridge  of  heights  commanding  the 
128,130.  only  brido-c  by  which  that  river  could  be  crossed.  The 

British  J  i 

Camp,  of     great  road  ran  straight  through  the  centre  of  his  position, 
tun''V';"io-2.  and   the   artillery  was   placed   so   as  to   enfilade  all  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge.1 

Ross's  decision  was  soon  taken.     Forminir  his  troops 

;;;5  _  ^  /- 

Battle  of  into  three  columns  of  brigade,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
I,,,,''//""  8.5th,  and  the  light  companies  of  the  other  regiments 
~4'  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thornton;  the  second  of 
the  4th  and  44th  regiments,  under  Colonel  Brooke,  the 
third  or  reserve  of  the  21st  fusilecrs,  under  Colonel 
Paterson,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  attack. 
Thornton's  men  advanced  in  double-quick  time,  in  the 
finest  order,  through  the  fire  of  the  guns,  dashed  across 
the  bridge,  carried  a  fortified  house  at  the  other  end, 
which  was  occupied  and  loopholed,  dislodged  the  American 
riflemen  from  the  thick  copse  on  the'  opposite  bank,  and, 
quickly  spreading  out  on  either  flank,  advanced  in  extended 
order  directly  against  the  American  batteries.  So  vigor- 
ous Mas  the  attack,  so  feeble  the  defence,  that  two  guns 
Mere  carried,  and  the  first  line  thrown  back  in  confusion 


0!' 
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on  the  second,  by  the  first  division  alone,  not  more  than  CHAP. 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  aided  by  the  fire  of  a  few  rockets, 
before  the  second  could  get  across  the  bridge.  The 
Americans,  however,  rallied  upon  their  second  line,  again 
advanced  upon  Thornton's  men,  now  disordered  in  pursuit, 
when  Brooke's  troops,  debouching  from  the  bridge,  ad- 
vanced to  their  support,  the  44th  charging  on  the  right, 
and  the  4th  on  the  left.  Instantly  the  scene  was  changed : 
the  Americans  could  not  meet  the  shock.  Ten  guns  were 
taken,  and  the  whole  army,  totally  routed,  took  to  flight, 
and  reached  Washington  in  the  utmost  confusion,  where 
thev  tarried  not  an  instant,  but  hurried  through  to  the 
heights  of  Georgetown  to  the  westward.  Hardly  any 
pursuit  was  attempted  by  the  British,  partly  from  their 
having  no  cavalry,  partly  from  the  extraordinary  heat  of, 
the  day  haying  so  exhausted  the  troops,  that  even  the 
stoutest  men  in  the  army  were  unable  to  proceed  till  it  :i"-  1M1- 

J  .  ,  .      Ann.    !{<•_'. 

was  somewhat  abated  by  the  approach  of  evening.     Their  >H.  ^u*. 
loss  was    surprisingly  small,  being  only  sixtv-onc  killed  ii.  130, 1 31'. 
and  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded.1 

After  two  hours' rest,  however,  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  the  troops  arrived  within   a  mile  of  Washington  at  Capture  of 
eight  at  night,  where  two  thousand  of  them  were  halted,  lliul." 
and  the  remainder  accompanied  General  Ross  and  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  into  the  city.     A  proposition  was  then 
made  to   the  American  authorities  to  ransom  the  public 
buildings,  by  paying  a  sum  of  monev.      This  having  been 
refused,  the  ^British  general,  on   the   following  morning, ':  Gt'lieral 
applied  the  torch  not  only  to  the  arsenals  and  storehouses,  nmm,  Aug. 
but  to  the  public  buildings  of  every  description.      In  a  Ann.  i;._-. 
few  hours   the   Capitol,  including  the    senate-house   and  A].]..' to" 
House  of  Representatives,  the  arsenal,  dockyard,  treasury,  janu",  vi. 
war-office,   president's   palace,   rope-walk,  and  the   great  :\1I!1';is:t1I1,!;r, 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  were  destroyed.     The  navv-  "• 1;'"- 1;il- 

•        (  am]>.  at 

yard  and   arsenal,   with  immense   magazines   of  powder,  "'^^- 
werc  set  on   fire  by  the  Americans  before  thcv  retired,"  i^>. 
and  with  them  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  con- 
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CHAP,    suiuecl.     A  fine  frigate,  of  sixteen  hundred  tons,  nearly 
xci       .   • 
"          finished,  and  a  sloop,  the  Argus,  of  twenty  guns,  already 

1S14-  afloat,  were  burned  by  tliem  before  evacuating  the  city. 
Immense  stores  of  ammunition,  two  hundred  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridge,  were  taken  by  the  British  and  destroyed ;  and 
having  completed  the  ruin  of  all  the  warlike  establishments 
in  the  place,  they  leisurely  retired  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  and  reached  Benedict  by  easy  marches  on  the  29th, 
where  they  embarked  next  day  without  being  disquieted 
by  the  enemy. 

The  capture  of  the  American  capital  by  so  inconsidcr- 

oo. 

Reflections  able  a  British  force,  notwithstanding  all  the  preparations 
pedition*  of  the  government  for  above  a  month  to  avert  the  danger, 
and  the  immense  importance  of  the  blow  thus  struck  at 
the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the  enemy,  rendered 
this  expedition  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  carried  into 
execution  by  any  nation.  As  such,  it  excited  at  the 
time  a  prodigious  sensation  in  the  United  States;  and  it 
has  hardly  done  less  service  to  future  times,  and  the 
cause  of  historic  truth,  bv  demonstrating  in  a  decisive 
manner  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  means  for  national 
protection  which  democratic  institutions  afford,  when  not 
coerced  by  military  or  despotic  power.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  lustre  of  the  victory  has  been  much 
tarnished  to  the  British  arms,  by  the  unusual  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  unwarrantable  extension  which  they  made 
of  the  ravages  of  war  to  the  pacific  or  ornamental  edifices 
of  the  capital.  The  usages  of  warfare,  alike  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  usually  saved  from  destruction, 
even  in  towns  taken  by  storm,  edifices  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  purposes  of  religion  or  embellishment.  The 
Parthenon,  after  having  stood  two  thousand  years,  and 
been  the  prey  alternately  of  the  Goth,  the  Crusader  and 
the  Saracen,  was  still  entire  when  it  was  accidentally 
blown  up  by  a  bomb  at  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  of  the 
Acropolis  in  IGSl).  The  majestic  edifices  of  Koine  M'ere 
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really  wasted  a\vav,  not  by  the  ton-lies  of  Alaric  or  Gen-    rim1 
seric,  but  by  the  selfish  cupidity  of  its  unworthy  inhabi- 
tants, who  employed  them   in  the  construction  of  modern 
buildings. 

It  is  no  small  reproach  to  Napoleon  that  he  wantonly 
extended  the  ravages  of  war,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  the  rnjuHtm. 
spoiler,  into  these  hitherto  untouched  domains  ;  and  in  mJk-'iry 
the  destruction  of  the  bastions  of  Vienna  and  the  Krcm- J^vi.'t 
lin  of  Moscow,  gave  sure  proof  of  a  little  and  malevolent  J||,,'1J^."'|''1 
spirit,  unworthy  of  so  aTeat  a  man.  The  cruel  devas- '"' 1""|i|i 

.  '  .,.."'"  iisln 

tation  by  the  Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier  is  ton. 
no  adequate  excuse  ;  thev  had  been  amply  and  rightly 
avenged  by  the  (lames  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Hock  ;  and 
Alexander  had  recently  given  example  of  the  noblest 
revenue  for  such  outrages  by  saying  1'aris.  It  would 
appear,  that  as  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  resembled  in  more  points  than  one  a  ciyil  war, 
so  it  partook  occasionally  of  the  well-known  inveterate 
character  of  that  species  of  hostility  ;  and  the  British 
historian,  in  recounting  the  transaction,  will  best  dis- 
charge his  duty  by  acknowledging  the  error  of  his  country, 
and  rejoice  that  it  was  in  some  degree  redeemed  by  the 
strict  discipline  observed  by  the  troops,  and  the  complete 
protection  afforded  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  during  their  occupation  of  the  American 
capital.* 

*  "  The  British  officers  pay  inviolable  respect  to  private  property,  and  no 
peaceable  citizen  is  molested."  -Xutiuinil  fii/i  /{!;/>  iiri-r.  ~~>>/i  A  mjtitt  1  SI 4.  q noted 
in  -I  AMKS,  iv.  .'{11.  "  The  value  <>f  tin;  public  property  destroyed  WHS  l,(ii>  1,'JSi) 
dollars,  or  .i:',i;.vir,3  sterling."— /W. 

It  is  hut  ju- tice  to  the  gallant  officers  employed  in  this  expedition  to  observe, 
not  only  that,  they  arc  noways  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  of  \Vashington,  a.s  they  acted  under  distinct  orders  from  their  own 
government,  but  that  they  deserve  the  highe.-t  credit  for  carrying  those  barba- 
rous instructions  into  execution  in  the  most  forbearing  and  considerate  manner, 
confining  the,  destruction  to  /»//,/!,•  edifices,  and  observing  the  strictest  discipline 
in  relation  to  privuic  life  and  property.  On  the  1  H'u  August  1M  I.  Admiral 
Cochraue  officially  announced  to  Mr  Mmiroe.  "'that,  under  the  in  >>•  <r,nl  inq,r- 
rutirc  character  of  his  orders,  it  became  his  duty  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  all 
towns  and  districts  of  the  I'nited  States  found  accessible  to  the  .attack  of  British 
armaments."  What  a  contrast  to  the  glorious  and  withal  politic  forbearance  of 
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CHAP.        The  capture  of  Washington  was  quickly  succeeded  bv 

XCI  .  * 

11_  an  exploit    of  inferior   magnitude,   but  equally  vigorous 
>_u-     and  successful.     Tn  the  Potomac  river,  Captain  Gordon, 
rapture  of   in  the  Seahorse  frigate,  with  the  Euryalus  brig  and  seve- 
ii."'ton  ;m,r  ™1  bomb-vessels,  skilfully  overcame  the  intricacies  of  the 
Au^'tir.1111'  passage  leading  by  that  river  to  the  metropolis  ;    and  ou 
the  evening  of  the  _7th  arrived  abreast  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, constructed  to  command  the  river  as  Fort  Lillo  does 
the  Scheldt.     It  was   immediately  bombarded  ;  and  the 
powder  magazine  having  soon  after  exploded,  the  place 
was  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of,  with  all  its  guns, 
by  the  British.     From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  bomb-vessels  having  assumed  such  a  posi- 
tion as  effectually  commanded  the  shipping,  the  enemy 
were    compelled    to    capitulate,    and    give    up    all    their 
vessels,    two-and-twenty    in    number,    including    several 
armed  schooners,  which  were  brought  awav  in  triumph. 
On  returning   down  the  river,  heavily  laden  with   their 
numerous  prizes,  the  British  squadron  had  a  very  serious 
danger  to  encounter  from  some  American  batteries  which 
had  been  erected  to  cut  olf  their  retreat,  and  which  were 
manned  by  the  crews  of  the  Baltimore  flotilla  ;  but  such 
Sq,t.  •;.      was  the  skill  with  which  the  vessels  were  navigated  that 

'  JaniL'.",  vi. 

313, :«  5.     none  went  aground,  and  the  shells  from  the  bombs  were 

Ann.-tnui".  .    ,  ' '  ,  .    .  ,  ,  . 

ii.  ]:',i.  i:',i.  thrown  with   sucli    precision   that    the   Americans   were 
522.nt°     ''  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  whole  squadron  emerged 
safely  witli  its  prizes  from  the  Potomac.1 

The  successful  issue  of  these  attacks  naturally  suggested 
a  similar  expedition  against  Baltimore  :  and,  after  some 
deliberation,  the  British  naval  and  military  commanders 
agreed  to  undertake  it.  The  fleet,  accordingly,  moved  in 
that  direction,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco, 
which  leads  to  Baltimore,  on  the  llth  September.  Next 
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day  the  troops  were  landed,  and  marched  directly  towards  CHAP. 
the  city,  while  the  ships  moved  up  to  co-operate  in  the, 
attack  that  was  contemplated.  No  opposition  was  at- 
tempted for  the  first  six  miles,  though  several  intrench- 
ments,  newly  thrown  up,  were  passed,  which  had  been 
abandoned  ;  but  when  they  approached  Baltimore,  a 
detachment  of  light  troops  was  observed  occupying  a 
thick  wood  through  which  the  road  passed.  (Jeneral 
Ross,  impelled  bv  the  daring  courage  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  immediately  advanced  with  the  skirmishers 
to  the  front,  and  soon  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
breast.  lie  survived  only  to  recommend  his  voung  and 
unprovided  family  to  his  king  and  countrv.  Colonel 
Brooke,  however,  immediately  assumed  the  command  ; 
and  the  light  troops  coming  up,  the  enemy  fell  back,  still 
skirmishing  from  behind  the  trees  with  which  the  countrv 
abounded,  to  a  fortified  position,  running  across  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  separated  the  Patapseo  and  Back 
rivers.  Six  thousand  infantry,  with  four  hundred  horse 
and  six  guns,  were  here  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  road, 
with  either  flank  placed  in  a  thick  wood,  and  a  strong 
wooden  palisade  covering  their  front.  Brooke,  however, 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack  :  and  it  was  made  f  j'.'^'J.r'v 
with  such  viirour  that,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  •'',-";  ^'" 
enemv  were  routed,  and  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  six  i>-  --'•'• 

I  in   ike's 

hundred  killed  and  wounded  on  the  iicld  of  battle,  besides  ott  -iai  Ac- 
three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  r^i'^A.^ 
British.1 

Early  on  the  following  morninir  the  march  was  resumed, 

'  .  .    '  89 

and  Brooke  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Baltimore,  Attack  on 
where  he  found  a  body  of  fifteen   thousand   men,  with  ai'-anlioiwi. 
a  lame   train  of  artillery,  manned  by  the  sailors  of  the  >LTt'  13i 
frigates  lying  at  Baltimore,  strongly  posted  on  a  series  of 
fortified  heights  which  encircle  the  town.     The  magnitude 
of  this  force  rendered  it  imprudent  to  haxard  an  imme- 
diate attack  with  three  thousand  bayonets  ;   but  Brooke, 
reiving  on  the  admirable  spirit  of  his  troops,  determined 
VOL.  xin.  -2  F 
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CITAP.    on  a  night  assault,  when  the  enemy's  artillery  would  be 

XCI  *  * 

^-  -  of  little  ayail,  and  the  whole  dispositions  were  made  for 
i14'  that  purpose.  At  nightfall,  however,  and  when  the  troops 
were  just  taking  up  their  ground  for  the  attack,  advices 
were  received  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  stating  that  the 
enemy,  by  sinking  twenty  vessels  in  the  river,  had  arrested 
the  further  progress  of  the  ships,  and  rendered  naval  co- 
operation impossible.  Brooke,  in  these  circumstances, 
wisely  judged  that  the  loss  likely  to  be  incurred  in  stonn- 
in>'r  the  intrcnchments  would  more  than  counterbalance 

c 

the  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  reduction  of  the  town, 

and  withdrew  without  molestation  to  his  ships.    The  com- 

3^iin^i  vi'  mandcrs  of  the  Severn,  Euryalus,  Ilavannah,  and  Ilebrus 

Colonel       frigates  had  offered  to  lighten  their  shins,  and  lay  them 

Brookes  ^ 

official  AC-  alongside  of  Fort-le-IIenrv,  which  commanded  the  pas- 
i7?ni»i-T.p  '  sage,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  have  left  Balti- 
1:"u,  ±>y.  more  at  their  mercy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any 


to  ulterior  operations  should  have  led  to  this  offer 
itTsTTal  ]1°t  heing  accepted,  as  its  acceptance  would  probably  have 
Admiral  }c(j  to  ^}lc  clcstruction  of  the  Java  frigate,  and  Eric  and 

Cochrane  s 

official  AC-  Ontario  brigs,  which  lay  at  Baltimore,  and  have  prevented 
the  land  troops  from  being  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their 


-. 


coast. 


gallant  victory.1 

A  naval  expedition,  crowned  with  complete  success, 
Lesser  kc-  took  place  at  this  time  under  Sir  John  Sherbrookc  and 
0"  'c  Admiral  Griffith  in  the  Penobscot  river.  They  sailed 
from  Halifax  on  the  1st  September,  and  on  their  approach, 
the  Fort  of  Custinc,  which  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  and  blown  up. 
An  American  frigate,  the  John  Adams,  having  run  up 
the  river  for  safety  as  high  as  the  town  of  Hampden, 
where  her  guns  were  taken  out  and  placed  in  battery,  a 
detachment  of  sailors  and  marines  was  landed  from  the 
ships,  which  attacked  and  stormed  the  batteries,  manned 
by  double  their  force,  upon  which  the  frigate  was  set  on 
fire  and  totally  destroyed.  The  expedition  then  pushed 
on  to  Bangor,  which  surrendered  without  resistance,  with 
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twenty-two  guns:   and  thence  to  Machias,  which  also  was    CHAP. 
taken    bv   capitulation,   the  whole  militia    of  the  county  . 
of  Washington    being  put  on    tlicir    parole  not   to  serve 
again  during  tlie  war.      Formal  possession  was  then  taken 
of   the    whole    country   between    the    Penobscot   and   the 
British   frontier  of  New  Brunswick,  a  district  a  hundred 
miles    broad  ;    and  a  provisional   government  was  estab- 
lished   to   rule   it   till   the   conclusion   of  the   war.     This 
success  was  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  still  more  so  ,  .\nn  H(.,, 

as  giving  practical  demonstration  of  the  disposition  of  the  !r!4' 1!'!!> 

}.>.<.    Ann- 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  evin- *"'""-•"• 

.  .  .  I  •''•''•    •InilK-, 

cing  the  ease  with  which,  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  vi.:;j;i, ;;;;i. 
of  hostilities,  it  might  be  severed  from  the  I'nited  States.1 

Meanwhile,  a  great  expedition  was  preparing  in  Lower 

PI. 

Canada,  intending   to  co-operate  in   a  distant  wav  with  si>-  <-<-«r^: 
that  of  Sherbrooke  and  Griffith  on  the  coast.     Prevost's  cxpe.iiti.rn 
force  had  been  progressively  augmented  by  the  successive  i^uuturg. 
arrival  of  brigades,  detached,  after  the  close  of  hostilities, 
from  the  army  in  the  south  of  France;   so  that   in  the 
end  of  August,  he  had  in  all  sixteen   thousand  regular 
troops  in  the  two  Canadas  under  his  command,  of  whom 
twelve  thousand  were  in  the  lower  province.     A  force  so 
considerable   not  only   removed  all  danger  of  successful 
invasion  by  the  American  army,  but  rendered  feasible  a 
serious  inroad  upon  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Maine  and 
Xew  York.      Such    an   attempt   was    also    advisable   in 
itself,   in   order   to   make   the   enemy  feel,  in    their  own 
territory,  the  weight  of  that  power  whose  hostility  they 
had  so  needlessly  provoked.     A  body  of  nine  thousand 
men,  accordingly,  was  collected  on  the  frontier  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  com- 
manded,  under  Prevost,  by  several  generals  and  officers 
who  had  acquired  durable  renown  in  the  Peninsular  cam- J^™1'-^8 
pai'ms.1      If   anything    could    have    added   to   the   well- Vil;1'1,10' 

to  .  14(1.  James 

founded  expectations  entertained  of  this  noble  force,  it  vi-  :':'-"- 

.  i  Armstrong, 

was  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  great  part  composed  n.  no. 
of  the  veterans  who  had  served  with  Wellington  in  Spain 
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CHAP,    and  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the  not  less  heroic 
'      band  which  had  so  gloriously  struggled  against  overwhelm- 


1811  ing  superiority  of  numbers  in  the  two  preceding  campaigns, 
and  who  burned  with  anxiety  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
their  brethren  who  had  gained  their  laurels  in  the  fields 
of  European  fame. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition, 
Miserable  upon  which,  as  in  all  Canadian  warfare,  the  success  of 
navai°force  the  land  forces  almost  entirely  depended,  was  by  no 
toco-ope-  111Cans  equally  well  provided.  Bv  a  strange  remissness 

rate  with  it.  l  ^  */  ^r 

on  the  part  both  of  the  British  Admirality  and  the  local 
authorities,  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  though  con- 
sisting   of   a   frigate,    a  brig,  and  twelve  gunboats,  was 
wretchedly  equipped,  and  the  crews  were  made  up  of  a 
strange  medley  of  English  soldiers  and  Canadian  militia, 
with  not  a  fifth  of  English  sailors  among  them.     And, 
339.mCArm-  to  complete  the   untoward  circumstances   attending   the 
fio"ni'     liayal  force,  Captain  Fisher,  by  whom  the  fleet  had  been 
LSI"'  P'IU'    crllI'PPet^  aiRl  wno  possessed  the  confidence  of  Sir  George 
Christie,      Prevost,  was  removed  from  the  command  a  week  before 
tou,  ii.  525.  the   decisive  action,  and  Captain  Downie,  a  brave  man, 
but  strange  to  the  sailors,  put  in  his  place.1 

The  first  operations  of  the  armament  were  attended 

9-5. 

Success  of  with  complete  success.  The  American  general,  Izzard, 
tioVmu'ie  had  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbour  on  Lake  Ontario,  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  with  four  thousand  men, 
S(i)t  (;  on  the  10th  August,  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  Fort  Erie; 
2 1'revost's  ^0  that  the  only  forces  which  remained  to  resist  Prevost 

Oilicial  J 

Account,     on  the  banks   of  Lake   Champlain,  were  fifteen  hundred 
1314.  Ann.  regulars  and  as   many  militia,  under  General   Macomb. 

P(."     •)]  ''  ' 

App'.'to"  Provost's  advance,  accordingly,  met  with  no  interruption  ; 

Jam!";  vi.  an(l  011  the   Mil  September  his  powerful  army  appeared 

<tro'i>.'Aii'"~  l)Cf°re  Flattsburg,  then  defended  by  three  redoubts  and 

.II1'. n--  two  blockhouses,  stronglv  fortified.     So  inconsiderable  had 

Christie,  _  r  - 

been  the  resistance  made  by  the  Americans  to  the  British 

4-:».  advance,  that  General   Macomb  savs,  the  latter  ''  did  not 

deign  to  fire  upon  them.""  The  three  following  days  were 
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employed  in  bringing  up  the  heavy  artillery,  and  it  had  CHAP. 
all  arrived  by  the  loth  ;  but  still  the  Knglish  general  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  the  attack  till  the  flotilla 
came  up.  So  backward  had  been  the  state  of  its  prepa- 
rations, that  it  only  hove  in  sight  on  the  morning  of  the 
llth,  and  the  shipwrights,  as  she  moved  through  the 
water,  were  still  busy  at  work  on  the  hull  of  the  Con- 
iiance,  which  bore  the  British  commodore's  flag. 

The    relative    strength   of    the    squadrons    in    this,    as 
in  ('very    other   naval    action   during  the  war  where  the  i; 
British    were  defeated,  was    decisively   in    favour  of  the  ti 
Americans;*    but   this   disparity,  already   great  in   the',1 
number  of  vessels   and    men,    and    weight  of  metal,  was  [' 
rendered  overwhelming  bv  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
British  crews,  not  a  fourth  of  whom  were  sailors,  and  the 
unfinished  state  of  the  commodore's  yessel.     Sir  George 
Prevost's  solicitations,  however,  were  so  pressing  for  the 
squadron    to   operate,    in    consequence   of  the   advanced 
period  of  the  year,  that  on  the  llth,  while  the  clank  ofs'-i>t- 
the  builders'  hammers  was  still  heard  on  board  the  Con- 
liance,  Captain  ])ownie  gave  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor, 
lie  relied  upon  the  assurance  given  that  the  troops  should 
commence  an  assault  on  the  redoubts,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  squadron  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  bay  ;   and  it 
was  not  doubted  that  the  early  capture  of  the  forts,  by 
depriving  the    enemy's    ships    of   the    support    of   their 
batteries,  would  lead  to  their  defeat,  and  the  final   de- 
cision of  the  naval  contest  on  the  lake.     The  moment, 
accordingly,   that   the  Conlianee,   which  led  the  British 

*  Comparative  force  oi  the  combatants  : — • 

British  Squadron.  A  nitric. ;ii. 

Yessuls,t  •  S  .  .  14 

]'.,'o.;<l.-ule  yunp,  .  33  i>'2 

\\' eight  of  nietal—lb.,    .  7»>.">  .  .  ll!'4 

Aggregate  of  crews,        .  537  .  .  !).rit> 

Tons,       .  .  .  14-!>J  .  -J.".40 

—  JAMKS,  vi.  :J4o'  ;  and  COOIT.K,  ii.  4,°.>,  497. 
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CHAP,    flotilla,  rounded  Cumberland  Head  at  a  quarter  to  eiu'lit, 
Downie  scaled  his   guns,   as  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but 


lsl4'      although  instructions  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  had 

been   given  to  the  troops  at    daybreak,  yet  they   were 

ordered  to  breakfast  before  they  moved,  and  did  not  in 

consequence  begin  their  march  till  the  action  at  sea  had 

commenced ;  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  as  it  postponed 

4.f>5°,()49ti'. "'  the  military  co-operation  till  it  was  too  late.     Meanwhile 

st'C^-i''    Downie  gallantly  led  his  little  squadron  into  action  ;  the 

mTm     American  fleet,  under  its  brave  and  skilful  commander, 

pnn--'"\c-  Captain  M'Donough,  being  moored  in  line  in  the  bay,  the 

c<>i»»t,  sq>t.  Saratoga  of  twenty-six  guns,  bearing  his  flag,  in  the  centre, 

Ann.  He;?,    and  the  bri^s  Eagle  of  twenty  guns,  Ticonderago  of  seven- 

—1 .).    A  pp. 

to  chron. '  teen  guns,  and  Pride  of  seven  guns,  and  ten  gun-boats  dis- 
posed on  either  flank.1 

As  the  Confiance  mounted  thirty-seven  guns,  she  was 
Cmumcnre-  greatly  superior  to  any  single  vessel  in  the  American 
actionbe-10  flotilla  ;  and  if  the  British  gunboats  had  all  followed  the 
twoCgquad-  example  set  them  by  their  commander,  the  combat  might, 
notwithstanding  the  Americans'  great  superiority  on  the 
whole,  have  been  not  altogether  unequal.  But  while  the 
Confiance  was  gallantly  leading  into  action  amidst  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  American  line,  the  whole  gun- 
boats, except  three,  and  one  of  the  cutters,  took  to  flight, 
leaving  Downie  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  with  his 
own  frigate,  a  brig,  and  a  sloop,  wholly  unsupported  either 
by  the  advance  of  the  land  forces  or  by  his  own  smaller 
vessels.""  Undaunted,  however,  by  this  shameful  defection 
of  the  boats,  the  British  commander,  who  nobly  headed 
his  squadron,  drawing  the  whole  hostile  fire  upon  his 
own  vessel,  held  steadily  on  without  returning  a  shot, 
while  his  rigging  and  spars  were  fast  falling  under  the 
well-directed  fire  of  the  American  fleet  ;  but  the  wind 
failing  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  their  line, 

'  Tbi.-i  disaster,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  occurred,  had  Captain 
I.  her  .s  public  spirited  oiler  to  command  that  force,  made  ju.il  before,  been 
accepted. 
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lie  was  under  the  noccssitv  of  casting  anclior  within  two     CHAP. 
cables'  distance,   and  bringing  his  broadside  to  bear  on   . 
the  eneinv.      Instantlv  tlie  Conliance  appeared  a  sheet  of 
lire  ;    her  whole  broadside,  aimed  at  the  Saratoga,  which  :;;i','''s.r,. '"' 
bore  Captain   M'Donough's  Hag,  was  discharged  at  once  ;,, ',7.' ">.-,'." 
with    great    effect.      The    Linnet    and    Chubb   soon   after '  j:;lvj!j':; 
came   up,   and   took   their  appointed  stations  ;   but  in   a  j/V'^V" 
short   time  the   latter  was  so  crippled   that  she   became  < "'"'•''  -\<-- 

Cl.iUlt,    Sept. 

unmanageable,  drifted  within  the  American  line,  and  was  i-j,  mn. 
obliged  to  surrender,  while  the  Finch  struck  on  a  reef  of  nii'i,  -ji;i. 
rocks,  ami  could  not  get  into  action.1 

The  whole  guns  of  the  American  flotilla  were  now 
directed  against  the  Confiancc,  which,  enveloped  by  Toui  iU-rcat 
enemies,  still  maintained  a  gallant  light.  Broadside  LhVquad- ~ 
after  broadside  came  from  her,  until  at  length  the  Sara-  I""' 
toga,  against  which  her  fire  was  almost  entirely  directed, 
had  all  her  long  guns  dismounted,  and  her  carronades  so 
disabled  that  she  had  not  a  single  piece  of  ordnance 
left  available.  Xothing  was  now  wanting  but  one  or 
two  of  the  gunboats  to  have  given  the  British  a  decisive 
victory  ;  but  they  had  all  fled.  The  Confiancc  herself 
was  suffering  severely  from  the  concentric  fire  of  the  brigs 
and  gunboats  which  clustered  round  her  in  every  direc- 
tion, some  raking,  some  astern,  as  well  as  under  her  bows, 
and  Captain  Downie  had  fallen  early  in  the  action. 
Meanwhile  her  antagonist,  the  Saratoga,  which  she  had 
completely  silenced,  lay  at  such  a  distance  that  she  could 
not  be  taken  possession  of.  So  destructive,  however, 
was  the  fire  which  the  Confiance  still  kept  up,  that  the 
Saratoga  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when,  as  a 
last  resource,  M'Donough  made  an  effort  to  wear  the  ship 
round,  so  as  to  bring  her  larboard  side,  hitherto  untouched, 
to  bear  upon  the  British  vessel.  This  skilful  movement 
was  successfully  performed  ;  the  Confiance  strove  to  do 
the  same,  but,  from  the  inexperience  of  her  motlev  crew, 
the  attempt  failed,  and  the  larboard  guns  of  the  Saratoga, 
almost  all  untouched,  now  spoke  out  like  giants,  and  soon 
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CHAP,    compelled  the  Confiance  to  strike.     The  only  remaining 

.        British  vessel  was  now  the  Linnet ;  against  her  the  whole 

)H>     guns  of  the  American  squadron  were  immediately  directed  ; 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heroic  resistance,  she  too 
was   compelled   to   surrender.     Captain   M'Donough,   on 
receiving  the  sword  of  Lieutenant  Robertson,  who  com- 
manded the  Confiance  after  Downic  had  fallen,  said,  with 
the  magnanimity  which  is   ever   the   accompaniment   of 
true  valour, — "  You  owe  it,  sir,  to  the  shameful  conduct 
i  Cooper,  ii.  of  your  gunboats  and  cutters,  that  you  arc  not  performing 
James,  vi.   this  office  to  me  ;  for  had  they  done  their  duty,  you  must 
Captahf'     navc  perceived,  from  the  situation  of  the  Saratoga,  that  1 
Official       could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  induced 
Account.     me  to  keep  up  her    colours,   but    mv  seeing,  from    the 

Ann.  Reg.  L         i  ^ 

1H14,  -215,   united  fire  of  all  the  rest  of  my  squadron  on  the  Con- 
tie,  14:3.      fiance,   and    her    unsupported    situation,   that    she   must 
ultimately  surrender."  J 

AVhile  this  desperate  battle  "was  raging  on  the  lake, 
Retreat' of  the  ariiiv  ashore,  agreeably  to  Prevost's  orders,  was 
Prevost!^'0  advancing  towards  the  works  of  Plattsburg,  and  the  guns 
of  the  British  batteries  opened  on  the  American  squadron 
as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  but  too  far  off  to  have 
any  effect.  One  column,  under  General  Robinson,  was 
directed  to  ford  the  Saranac,  and  attack  the  works  in 
front,  while  another,  led  by  General  Brisbane,  was  to 
make  a  circuit  and  assault  them  in  rear.  Robinson's 
troops,  however,  being  led  astray  by  their  guides,  and 
deceived  as  to  the  real  path,  by  a  curious  and  highly 
characteristic  stratagem,"!*  did  not  reach  the  point  of 

*  In  tlii-  desperate  conflict,  the  Confiance  had  forty-one  killed,  including 
the  lamented  Captain  Downic,  and  sixty  wounded  ;  the  total  loss  of  the  British 
squadron  was  fifty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-two  wounded  :  the  Americans  lost  on 
board  the  Saratoga,  twenty-eight  killed,  and  twenty-nine  wounded  ;  their  total 
loss  was  fifty-two  killed  and  fifty-nine  wounded.— JA.MIS,  vi.  346  ;  and  Cool'iat 
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attack  till  the  shouts  froni  the  American  works  announced  < KAP. 
that  the  licet  had  surrendered.  To  have  carried  the 
redoubts  when  the  troops  did  get  up,  would  have  been  a 
bloody  undertaking,  though  probably  certain  of  success, 
and  would  have  formed  a  set-oil'  at  least  to  the  naval 
disaster.  But  Sir  (Jeorge  1'revost,  deeming  his  instruc- 
tions not  to  expose  the  troops  under  his  command  to 
unnecessarv  or  useless  danger,  to  be  imperative,-  and 
being  of  opinion,  that  after  the  command  of  the  lake  Mas 
lost,  no  further  advance  into  the  American  territory  was 
practicable,  and  consequently,  that  the  men  lost  in  storm-  ,sil.(;i,, 
ing  the  redoubts  would  prove  an  unavailing  sacrifice,  gave 


the  signal    to    draw   off,   and  soon   after   commenced  his  A<(,,unt, 
retreat.     Such    was    the    indignation    which    this    order  IM-I.  Ann. 
excited  among  the   British  officers,  inured  in   Spain  to  a  21  f'.    AH',. 
lonir  course  of  victory,  that  several   of  them  broke  their  ','!, ' 

f}  •/    *  •  I  i  U  1  U  >  .     N  1 . 

swords,  declaring  they  would  never  serve  again  ;   and  the  j^,8'14(4'hm" 
army,   in   mournful  submission,  leisurely  wound  its  way  14"J-    Arm- 

•  .  .  .  ...  stronjr.  n. 

back  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  without  being  disquieted  112,11:3. 
by  the  enemy.1! 

acquaintance  with  General  Macomb,  who  entered  freely  and  fully  into  details 
of  the  1'lattshurg  expedition,  and  spoke  with  strong  reprobation  of  the  cruel 
censures  east  upon  Sir  (Jeorge  Prevo.st.  He  said  that  the  forts  might  have 
been  taken  on  the  <!th  or  7th  (but  then  the  fleet  would  have  escaped,  to  cap- 
ture or  destrov  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the 
expedition);  he  doubted  whether  they  could  have  been  after  that,  without 
severe  loss,  lie  described  the  formidable  double  stockade,  which  he  maintained 
would  have  delayed  the  best  troop.-;  a  long  time  to  surmount  or  cut  down  ; 
that  the  works  were  so  situated,  relatively,  that  the  defenders  could  re- 
treat from  the  one  to  the  other;  that  though  an  overwhelming  force  might 
have  forced  them  one  after  the  other,  the  loss  must  have  been  severe,  if.  indeed, 
they  succeeded  at  all  :  that,  by  a  stratagem,  he  had  caused  the  attacking  division 
to  lose  their  way,  and  to  be  led  off  in  another  direction,  into  the  woods,  which 
he  had  filled  with  militia  in  ambush;  that  he  had  done  this  by  making  tl'e 
militia,  during  the  night  of  the  loth,  fill  up  the  proper  road  of  approach  with 
young  trees,  j>l«ntc<l  so  as  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and  opening,  at  the 
same  time,  a  road  through  the  wood,  away  from  the  forts,  which  he  caused  to 
be  beaten  with  ox  carts,  so  as  to  look  like  a  travelled  wood  path  ;  and  that  it 
was  here,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  attacking  division  was  led  astray.'1 

*  "You  will  take  care  not  to  expose  his  Majesty's  troops  to  being  cut  off; 
and  guard  against  whatever  might  commit  the  safety  of  the  force  placed  under 
your  command."— LOUD  HATHI'KST'S,  l,<*trn<'ti"».t  t<t  SIR  GI:OK>;I:  I'KKVUST. 

t   It  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  capture  of  the  forts  could  not,  *ave  by 
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CHAP.        The  actual  casualties  in  this  ill-fated  expedition  were 

XCI 

under  two  hundred  men,  though  four  hundred  were  lost 


^4<  by  desertion  during  the  depression  and  facilities  of  the 
Reflections  retreat.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  troops  and  of  the  people 
peiiitkm*"  of  Canada  were  loud  and  long  at  such  a  termination  of 
the  operations  of  an  armament  composed,  so  far  as  the 
military  force  was  concerned,  of  such  materials,  and  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected.  The  result  was,  that 
Sir  George  Prevost  resigned,  and  demanded  a  court- 
martial.  He  was  accused,  accordingly,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  James  Yeo,  upon  the  charges  of  having  unduly  hurried 
the  squadron  on  the  lake  into  action,  at  a  time  when  the 
Confiancc  was  as  yet  unprepared  for  it ;  and,  when  the 
combat  did  begin,  having  neglected  to  storm  the  batteries, 
as  had  been  agreed  on,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  the  flotilla,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  death  of  that  ill-fated  commander  before  the 
court-martial  commenced,  prevented  these  charges  from 
being  judicially  investigated.  But  historic  truth  compels 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  though  proceeding 
from  a  laudable  motive — the  desire  of  preventing  a  need- 
less effusion  of  human  blood— the  determination  to  aban- 
don the  attack  on  the  forts  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  though 
1  n.ristio,  judicious  with  reference  to  the  expedition  he  commanded, 

Postscript, 

150.          was  unfortunate  so  far  as  the  general  interests  of  the  war 
were  concerned.1 

Yet  did  his  error,  if  error  it  was,  originate  in  a  sacrifice 

And  on  sir  of  the  feelings  of  self  to  a  sense  of  public  dutv.    His  pcr- 

prevosfd     sonal  courage  was  undoubted,  his  character  amiable  in  the 

highest  degree;  the  mildness  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  his 

government  had  justly  endeared  him  to  the  Canadians  ; 

and  his  general  conduct  in  Xorth  America  had  been,  in 

very  difficult  circumstances,  truly  admirable.     Indeed,  his 

its  moral  influence,  which,  however,  might  have  been  very  great,  have  influenced 
the  issue  of  the  naval  conflict,  as  both  fleets  were  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the,  nearest  batteries,  and  so  beyond  range  of  either  party.  See  Muiivirs 
o/.Snt  < .'.  I'!IJ;VO.-ST,  KJ1,  lijij;  and  AKJISTUONC;,  ii.  112. 
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defence  of  that  province  against  the  vastly  superior  forces  CHAP. 
of  the  Americans  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  tlie  mi- 
litarv  annals  of  (ireat  Britain,  and,  after  liis  death,  justly 
called  forth  a  public  expression  of  satisfaction  from  the 
lYince  llegent,  and  the  conferring  of  additional  honours 
on  his  familv.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  against 
JMattsburg  was  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  him  :  it 
arose  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  fleet  before  the 
expedition  commenced,  and  the  shameful  defection  of  the 
gunboats,  uhich  deserted  the  heroic  Downie  when  on  the 
point  of  gaining  a  decisive  victory.  We  have  the  authority 
of  the  greatest  military  master  of  the  age  for  the  assertion, 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  ileet,  any  further  prose- 
cution of  the  advance  at  land  could  have  led  to  no  bene- 
ficial result,  as  the  troops  could  not  have  obtained  supplies 
ulien  the  Americans  had  the  command  on  the  waters.* 
Trevost's  error  was,  that  he  did  not  make  his  attack  on 
the  forts  simultaneously  with  the  action  on  the  lake  : 
he  only  began  to  move  when  the  firing  of  the  flotillas 
commenced. 

Jt  is  true  the  storming  of  the  forts  would  have  had  no 
material  effect,  except  bv  distant  encouragement,  on  the  Whai  if 
issue  of  the  naval  combat,  as  it  took  place  beyond  the  >u>rme.i  the 

^  •  1  1     'k 

range  of  the  batteries  on  shore  :  but  such  moral  influence  houses? 
would  perhaps  have  proved  decisive.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ileet,  the  period  of  decisive  success  was  past  : 
nothing  could  then  be  done  but  to  put  the  best  face  pos- 
sible on  a  retreat.  That  Prcvost  might  have  carried  the 
American  blockhouses  and  batteries,  is  indeed  certain  ; 
but  the  examples  of  Xew  Orleans  and  Chippcwa  prove 


by  the  military  in  A  nerica.  so  far  as  I  understand  it  generally.  V\  hether  Sir 
(Jeursze  1'ivvost  was  ight  or  wrong  in  his  decision  at  Lake  Champlain,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  ;  tlim  _rh  of  this  1  am  certain,  he  must  equally  have  returned  to 
Kingston  after  the  ih  et  was  beaten,  and  I  am  inclined  t<>  think  he  wa~  ri_rht.  I 
have  told  the  ministt.  -s  repeatedly  that  a  naval  superiority  i>n  the  lakes  js  a  fine 
<jii<i  iin)i  of  success  Ji  \\-ar  on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  even  if  our  object  should 
be  wholly  defensive."— WELLINGTON  to  Siu  Gi:ui;ui:  MUKKAY,  Hd  /><.c.  1511; 
i,  xii.  2:24. 
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CHAP,    that  the  Americans  fight  obstinately  behind  breastworks, 

\(  'T 

"  and  it  could  only  have  been  effected  by  a  heavy  sacrifice 
1SU-  of  human  life,  which,  with  the  prospect  of  a  protracted 
war  in  Canada,  was  a  serious  consideration.  His  decision 
in  regard  to  the  expedience  of  an  immediate  retreat,  there- 
fore, after  the  fleet  had  been  destroyed,  was  justified  with 
reference  to  the  single  objects  of  that  expedition.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  only  from  its  having  occurred  so  imme- 
diately before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  thereby  afforded 
the  Americans  ground  for  representing  as  a  complete 
triumph  what,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  military 
forces  at  his  command,  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
drawn  battle,  in  which  the  laurels,  barren  to  both  parties, 
were  divided.  But,  in  justice  to  Prcvost,  it  must  be  added, 
that  this  contingent  result  could  not  have  been,  with  cer- 
tainty, foreseen  by  him,  as  the  duration  of  the  war  was 
uncertain  ;  and  that  the  first  thought  of  a  general  should 
be  the  immediate  duty  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  rather 
than  the  ultimate  results  of  a  course  which  hazardous 
daring  might  perhaps  induce. 

The  British  were  in  some  degree   consoled   for  this 
Sortiu  fn.m  discomfiture  by  the  repulse  of  a  very  formidable  sortie 
audits™1     made   from   Fort  Erie.      In   the  outset   the   Americans 
eviicuatioi    gajnc(j  cousiclcrable   advantages,   and   having   succeeded, 
hv'nTTr*'  during  a  thick  mist  and  heavy  rain,  in  turning  unper- 
ceived  the  right  of  the  English  pickets,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  two  batteries,  and  did  great  damage 
to  the  British  works.      Speedily,  however,  the  besiegers 
collected  their  troops,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter.     The  loss  on  each  side  was  about 
equal ;  that  of  the  British  being  six  hundred,  of  whom 
one-half  were    prisoners ;    that    of   the   Americans   five 
hundred   and  eleven.      Both   parties  after  this    became 
weary  of  this  destructive  warfare,  carried  on  in  a  corner 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  attended  with  no  sensible  influ- 
Sq.t. -ji.     ence  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign.      On  the  iMst,  as  the 
low  grounds  around   Fort   Erie  had  become  unhealthy, 
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Drummond  retired  to  higher  and  better  quarters   in  the    ai.\p. 
neighbourhood  of  Chippowa,   after   in  vain  endeavouring 
to  provoke  the  American  general  to  accept  battle.      And 
soon     after,    (ionoral     I//ard,    who    had    come    up   from 
Sackett's   Harbour  to  Fort  Erie  with  four  thousand  addi- NOV.  :>. 
tional    troops,    so   far   from   prosecuting   the    advantages  .,;.„'„'",  u. 
which  so  considerable  an  accumulation  of  force  at  that  i>!!\v'utr- 
point  promised,  blew  up  Fort  Erie,  recrossed  the  Niagara,  '-.'i'  ^,<.)"'" 
and  withdrew  with  his  whole  troops  into  the  American '.':""t's/'!'ti 
territory.      ''Thus,"  says  Armstrong,  the  American  war-  -\»»-  I;-;-- 
secretary,    "literally  fulfilling   his    own   prediction,    that  •-''>'<>.  Yi,tl's- 
the  expedition  would  terminate  in  disappointment    and  147. 
disgrace."1 

This  total  evacuation  of  the  British  territory,   after  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  such  formidable  preparations  of  the  The  British 
Americans  for    its  conquest,  was    mainly  owing    to  the  superiority 
English  having  at  length  acquired  a  decisive  superiority  0"lt^e 
on    Lake    Ontario.       During    some   months   in   autumn, 
Commodore  Chauncey  had  the    advantage    both  in  the 
number  and  weight  of  his  vessels  ;  and  while  Sir  James 
Yeo  was  taking  the  most   active   measures  to   turn    the 
balance  the  other  way,  he  had  the  virtue — for  to  a  British 
seaman  it  was  a  virtue — of  meanwhile  submitting  to  be 
blockaded  in  Kingston  by  the  American  squadron.     Atoct.  10. 
length  the  St   Lawrence,  a    noble    three-decker  of  one 
hundred  guns,  was  launched;  Chauncey  instantly  with- 
drew, and  was  blockaded  in  his  turn  in  Sackett's  Har-o<t.  -20. 
bour,  and  the  British   acquired  the   entire  command  of 
the  lake  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.     Sir  James  Yeo 
immediately  availed  himself  of  this  advantage  to  convey  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  considerable  reinforcements 
of  troops  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  preparations 
were  making  for  an  active  campaign  in  the  ensuing  year 
on  both  sides,  the  Americans  having  laid  down  two  line- , 

*  (  ooper.  u. 

of-battle  ships,  and  the  British  two  frigates,  on  the  stocks, -isMpii. 

.,.    .  •  11^1  i  -Christie, 

when    hostilities   were  terminated    by  the  conclusion  of  Hi». 
peace  between  the  two  countries.2 
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CHAP.        To  conclude  this  history  of  the  American  war,  it  only 

\"  ( ' 1  ^ 

L_  remains  to  notice  the  attack  on  New  Orleans,  which  ter- 


lfn4-      minated  in  so  calamitous  a  manner  to  the  British  arms. 

103 

xpedition  This  rising  town,  wliich  then  numbered  seventeen  tliou- 
eaJs.  cw  sand  inhabitants,  was  not  a  place  of  warlike  preparation, 
or  very  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  But  it 
was  the  great  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  southern 
states,  and  it  was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
capture  of  a  city  which  commanded  the  whole  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  would  prove  the  most  sensible  blow  to 
the  resources  of  the  American  government,  as  well  as 
furnish  a  rich  booty  to  the  captors.  The  expedition, 
accordingly,  which  had  been  baffled  at  Baltimore,  after 
having  received  strong  reinforcements,  was  sent  in  this 
direction,  and  it  was  the  dread  of  crippling  it  for  this 
important  stroke,  that  paralysed  its  efforts  on  the  for- 
mer occasion.  The  troops  and  squadron  arrived  off  the 
shoals  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  Sth  December;  but  the 
mouth  of  that  great  river  having  been  found,  from  fortifi- 
cations and  sandbanks,  to  be  unassailable,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  disembark  in  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Borgne,  which  runs  up  towards  Xew  Orleans,  and  to 
march  across  to  that  city.  There  they  steered  accor- 
dingly, and  found  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  prepared  to  dis- 
pute with  the  boats  of  the  fleet  the  landing  of  the  troops. 
Immediately  a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was 
put  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lorkyer;  and,  after 
a  hard  chase  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  he  succeeded  in 
coming  up  with  and  destroying  the  whole,  six  in  number, 
manned  by  two  hundred  and  forty  men.  This  pursuit, 
however,  had  taken  the  boats  thirty  miles  from  their  ships; 
adverse  winds,  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  intricate  shoals,  im- 
peded their  return ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  1  2th  that  they 
could  get  back,  nor  till  the  15th  that  the  landing  of  the 
troops  commenced.  Incredible  difficulties  were  undergone, 
both  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  effecting  the  disem- 
barkation and  conductin"  the  inarch  at  that  inclement 
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soason ;    and,  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that  latitude,    CHAP. 

V  (  '  I 

nothing  retarded  them  more  than  the  excessive  cold,  from  _ 
which  the  the  troops,  and  in  particular  the  blacks,  suffered 
most   severely.      At   length,  however,  by  the  united  and 
indefatigable  efforts  of  both  services,  these  obstacles  were 
overcome;  the  troops,  in  number  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  combatants,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  D,,,  •_<:>. 
guns  and  stores,  were  landed;   an  attack  of  the  American  i,. 2:','i'!'r,' 
militia  was  repulsed,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  same  •.', :'""'. *;.,]' 
evening:   Sir   Kdward  1'akenham  arrived  next  <lav,  and  -^}u-  ^'I 
the  army  advanced  in  two  columns  to  within  six  miles  of' 
Xew  Orleans,   where  preparations   for  defence  had  been 
made.1 

liKNKKAi,  JACKSON,  an  officer  since  become  celebrated 
both   in   the   military  and  political  history  of  his  countrv, 
commanded  the  military  force  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  which  amounted  to  above  twelve  thousand  men. 
lie  had  turned  to  good  account  the  long  delavs  which  the 
formidable  obstacles  that  opposed  the  disembarkation  of 
the  British  troops  had  occasioned,  and  the  fortified  posi- 
tion in  which  he  now  awaited  an  attack  was  all  but  im- 
pregnable.    The  American  army  was  posted  behind  an 
intrenchmcnt  about  a  thousand  yards  long,  stretching  from 
the  Mississippi  on  the  right  to  a  dense  and  impassable 
wood  and  morass  on  the  left.     This  line  was  strengthened 
by  a  ditch  about  four  feet  deep  which  ran  along  its  front, 
and  was  defended  by  flank  bastions  which  enfiladed  its  i-ii'" 
whole  extent,  and  on  which  a  formidable  array  of  heavy  J'.'."; 
cannon  was  placed.     On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Missis-  ^ 
sippi,  which  is  there  about  eight  hundred  yards  broad,  a  |-r)1- 
battery   of  twenty   guns   had   been   erected,   which   also  uf, 
flanked  the  whole  front  of  the  parapet.1 

Attempts  were  made,  for  some  days,  to  commence  reuu- 

'  i 

lar  approaches  against  this   formidable  line  of  intrench-  Pi-q. 

incuts,  which  was  evidently  much  too  strong  to  be  carried "fd 
by   a   coup -de -main;   but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
enemy's  guns  were  so  superior   in  weight   and  numbers, 
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CHAP,    that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  that  species  of 
attack.     All  hands  were  therefore  set  to  deepen  a  canal 


in  the  rear  of  the  British  position,  leading  from  Lake 
Borgne,  where  they  had  disembarked,  by  which  boats 
might  be  brought  over  the  intervening  land  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  troops  ferried  across  to  cany  the  battery  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river;  but  this  proved  a  work  of 
such  extraordinary  labour,  that  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
Jan.  e.  of  the  6th  of  January  that  the  cut  was  declared  passable. 
The  boats  were  immediately  brought  up  and  secreted 
near  the  river,  wholly  unknown  to  the  enemy;  and  dis- 
positions for  an  assault  were  made  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th.  Colonel  Thornton,  with  fourteen 
hundred  men,  was  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  storm 
the  battery,  and  advance  up  the  right  bank  till  he  came 

1  General  -r  • 

Lambert's    abreast  of  Xew  Orleans;  while  the  main  attack  on  the 

Official  Ac-  ,  .       „  it- 

count,  Jan.  intreiicliments  in  front  was  to  be  made  in  two  columns— 
Ann.Vc-.    the  first,  destined  to  carry  the  works,  under  the  command 
14-2?' ipp.  of  General  Gibbs;  the  second,  consisting  entirely  of  light 
Brra'tojTii    Droops,  and  intended  merely  to  effect  a  diversion,  led  by 
r>w.    urit.  General   Keane.      Including   seamen  and  marines,  about 

Camp,  in 

Xuu-or-_    six  thousand  combatants  on  the  British  side  were  in  the 
101. '  Ann-  field;    a   slender  force   to    attack    double   their  number, 
i«7,  i'ro.     intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  works  bristling  with  bayonets, 
and  loaded  with  heavy  artillery.1 

Unexpected  delays,  principally  owing  to  the  rapid  fall- 
Dreadful  ing  of  the  river,  hindered  the  boats,  fifty  in  number,  which 
tlf^n'ritLir  wcre  to  convey  Thornton's  men  across,  from  reaching 
their  destination  at  the  appointed  hour;  and  this,  by 
preventing  the  attacks  on  the  opposite  banks  being  simul- 
taneous, had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  issue  of 
the  operations.  The  patience  of  Pakenham  being  at 
length  exhausted,  the  assault  on  the  left  bank  was  ordered, 
even  before  it  was  .known  whether  the  troops  had  been 
got  across,  and  Gibb's  column  advanced  to  the  works.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  wintry  dawn  had  begun  to  break, 
and  the  dark  mass  was  discerned  from  the  American 
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butteries,  moving  over  the  plain.      Instantly  a  tremendous    <'n.\i>. 
fire  of  grape  and   round  shot  was  opened  on   both  sides 
from   the  bastions  upon  it;   but  nevertheless  the  column, 

con>i>tiii"-  of  the    Ith,    :2 1st,  and  -Nth,  with   the   !*:Jd   in, 

•  '  Ann 

support,  moved  steadilv  forward,  and  reached  the  edge  of  -^,,,^,_\i. 
the  glacis.       There,  however,  it  was  found   that,  through  !*•».' (.m's 
some   neglect  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  4-lth  ••••unt]  Jan. 
regiment,  the   scaling-ladders   and   fascines  had  been  for-  AMU.  i ;','•'/. 
gotten,  so   that   it  was   impossible  to   mount   the  parapet.  n'>'Yi:j 

This  necessarily  occasioned  a  stoppage  at  the  foot  of  the  ;Y''' l" 

i  i    i  (  limn. 

works,    just   under  the  encmv's  unns,    while    the    ladders  •I:""'-'- 

•'  _  .  •'  ¥  .Military 

were  sent  for  in  all  possible  haste;    but  the  fire  was  soon""1"-" 
so  terrible  that  the  head   of  the  column,  riddled  through  '•>•>•*>.  ' 
and  through,  fell  back  in  disorder.1 

Pakenliam,  whose  buoyant  courage  ever  led  him  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  thinking  they  were  now  fairlv  in  for  it,  Final  n'- 
and  must  go  on,  rode  to  the  front,  rallied  the  troops  again,  i;'ritLi'i 
led  them  to  the  slope  of  the  glacis,  and  was  in   the  act, ut 
with  his  hat  off,  of  cheering  on  his  followers,  when  lie  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  pierced  at  the  same  moment  bv  two  balls. 
General  Gibbs  also  was  soon  struck  down  ;  Keane,  who  put 
himself  at   the  head  of  the  support  of  this  column,  con- 
sisting of  the  .f)3d,  which  now  advanced  through  the  fire, 
shared  the  same  fate;   but  that  noble  regiment,  composed 
entirely  of  Sutherland  Highlanders,  a  thousand  strong,  in- 
stead of  bein<:-  daunted  by  the  carnage,  rushed  with  frantic 
valour  through  the  throng,  and  with  such  fury  pressed  the 
leading  files  on,  that,  without  either  fascines  or  ladders, 

'  .  .  i     -  Lamncrt  s 

they  fairly  found  their  v/ay  by  mounting  upon  each  other's  om^i  Ac- 
shoulders  into  the  work.     >So  close  and  deadly,  however,  m,  i»io,  ' 
Avas  the  lire  of  the   riflemen  when   they  got  in,  that  the  Ami.  K,'-. 
successful  assailants  were  cut  off  to  a  man.     At  the  same  r'',!,',',,10 
time  Colonel  Uanney,  on  the  left,  also  penetrated  into  the  u"1-^. 
intrenchments  ;    but   the  companies  which   carried   them  occur-" 

I't'llCL'S,    II. 

not  being  supported,  were  mown  down  by  grape-shot   as  -'••">.    AI-.U- 
at   Bergeii-op-Zoom.2     Finally,   General    Lambert,   upou  iru,  1:1. 

whom  the  command  had  now  devolved  from  the  death  of 

VOL.  XIII.  -  (.' 
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CHAP.    Pakenliam  and  the  wounds  of  Gibbs  and  Kcano,  finding 

XCI 

that   to   carry  the  works  was  impossible,  and   that   the 


Lsio>  slaughter  was  tremendous,  drew  off'  his  troops,  who  by 
this  time  had  been  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  admirable  countenance  maintained  by  the 
reserve  which  covered  the  retreat,  consisting  of  the  7th 
and  43d  regiments,  the  men  were  withdrawn  without  any 
molestation  from  the  enemy. 

While  this  sanguinary  repulse,  which  cost  the  British 
Successor   two   thousand   men   killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
tileTther0"  taking  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Colonel 
which  k*i«  Thornton,  with  his  division,  had  gained  the  most  decisive 
to  nothing.  SUCCcss  on  the  right.     This  able  officer,  with  his  fourteen 
hundred  men,  had  repaired  to  the  point  assigned  to  him 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  but  found  the  boats  not  yet 
arrived;  and  it  was  not  till  near  midnight  that  a  number, 
barely  sufficient  to  transport  a  third  part  of  his  troops 
across,  were  brought  up.     Deeming  it,  however,  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  co-operate  at  the  appointed  time  in  the 
proposed  attack,  he  moved  over  with  a  third  of  his  men, 
and  by  a  sudden  charge,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  s.jth 
and  a  body  of  seamen,  headed  by  himself,  on  the  Hank  of 
the  works,  succeeded  in   making  himself  master  of  the 
redoubt  with  very  little  loss,  though  defended  by  twenty- 
two  guns  and  seventeen  hundred  men,  and  amplv  stored 
with  supplies  of  all  sorts.     He  was  just  preparing  to  turn 
these    guns    on    the    enemy's    Hank,   which    lay   entirely 
exposed  to  their  fire,  when  advices  were  received  from 
General  Lambert,  of  the  defeat  of  the  attack  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.      Colonel  Dickson   was    sent  over   to 
i  Thornton's  examine   the   situation  of  the  batterv   which    had   been 
,(oui,.ial\mi  won>  antl  Deport  whether  it  was  tenable  ;  but  he  did  not 
';''-•  ""•     deem  it  defensible  except  with  a  larircr  force  than  Lam- 

A|ip.  to 

ci.ron.  for  \)(^t  could  dispose  of  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore 
this  detachment  was  drawn  back  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  troops  at  all  points  returned  to 
their  camp.' 
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The  British  troops,  after  this  bloody  defeat,  were  in  a    CHAI-. 
very    critical    position,    far    advanced    into    the    enemy's 

country,  with  a  victorious  army,  double  their  own  strength,      1S1;J< 

.'  .  I"'.1 

in  their  front,  and  a  desert  country,  fourteen  miles  broad,  u,  .mu.k- 

to  traverse  in  their  rear,  before   they  reached  their  ships,  i 
Lambert,    not    deeming   himself  in   sufficient   strength    to', 
renew    the   attack,    retreated    on    the   night   of  the    1st!),1 
and   effected    the   movement    with    such    ability    that    the 
whole    field-artillery,    ammunition,    and   stores   of   every 
description,    were   brought    away,   excepting   eight   heavy 
guns,  which   were   destroyed.      The  whole  wounded   also 
were  removed,  except  eighty  of  the  worst  cases,  with  whom 
movement   would  have  been  dangerous,  who  were  left  to 
the    humanity   of   the    enemv  :    a    dutv   which    General 
Jackson   discharged  with  a  /eal   and  attention  worthy  of,.-,,,,  1:> 
the  ability  and  gallantry  he  had  displayed  in  the  action.  ',  <l'1<lln'.';-I. 
The  British  troops  were  safely  re-embarked  on  the  :27th,  ('tv"'i:i1 

Account, 

and  soon  after  in  some  degree  consoled  for  their  disasters  i-vi>.  n. 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Bover,  near  Mobile,  commanding  i  ;".••_'.' i:ir>. 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  in  which  that  town  is  situated  :  .\rr.  t,', ' 
which    yielded,    witli    its  garrison  of  three  hundred  and  j ',',',' "-j'j ;'.''" 
sixty  men  and  twenty-two   guns,  to  a  combined  attack  ]^','')- 
of  the  land  and  sea  forces  on  the  12th  February.      On  •?;l.I,'"'/s 

Mil.  ( Iccur. 

the   very  next  day  intelligence  was  received  of  the  con-  '>•  ^,-">7i. 

.  ,  Armstrong, 

elusion  of  peace  between  the   I  nited  btates  and  Great  11.  17-1. 
Britain  at  Ghent.1 

Conference's  had  for  some  time  been  going  on  at  that 
city  in  the  Netherlands,  between  the   British  and  A  me-  r,,ncii.'i<m 
rican  commissioners  :  and  as  the  termination  of  the  Con- Ghent'.1"  *" 
tincntal   war   had   entirely   set  at   rest,   at  least  for  the 
present,    the   question   of  neutral    Hags,  and  the    Inked 
States  were  in  no  condition  to  sustain  a  war  singly  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  mere  assertion  of  sailors'  previleuvs 
in  opposition  to  the  right  of  search  to  apprehend  desert- 
ers, there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an   accommoda- 
tion.    Accordingly  on   the   -24th  December  a  treaty  was  jvr.  •_>.(. 
concluded  at  Ghent,  on  terms  hiu'hly  honourable  to  Great 
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CHAP.  Britain.  A  general  restitution  of  conquests  and  acquisi- 
-1  _  L_  tions  on  both  sides  was  stipulated,  with  the  exception  of 
181o-  tlic  islands  in  Pasaraaquoddj  Bay,  which  were  to  remain 
as  to  possession  hi  statu  quo  until  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  governments  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  the  decision  of 
some  friendly  sovereign,  whose  judgment  was  to  be  final. 
The  more  important  point  of  the  boundary  between  the 
American  state  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  which  has  since  become  the  subject  of 
such  angry  contention  between  both  the  governments 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  was  in  like 
manner  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  each  party  ;  *  and,  failing  their  decision,  or  in  the 
event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  to  the  decision  of 
"  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  whose  judgment  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive."  A  similar  provision  was 
made  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  disputed  boundary, 
through  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Superior,  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  It  was  stipulated  that  neither 
party  should  keep  up  any  armed  vessels  on  the  Lakes  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  all  such  were  sunk  in  the  mud. 
All  hostilities  with  the  Indian  tribes  were  forthwith  to 

*  "  Whereas  neither  that  part  of  the  highlands  lying  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St  Croix,  designated  in  the  former  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  powers  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Xova  Scotia,  nor  the  north-west- 
most  head  of  the  Connecticut  river,  have  yet  been  ascertained;  and  whereas 
that  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  dominions  of  the  t\vo  powers 
which  extends  from  tin:  source  of  the  river  St  ('mix  directly  north  to  the 
above-mentioned  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  thence  along  the  said 
highlands  which  divide  those  river<  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-west- 
most  head  of  Connecticut  river;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that 
river  to  the  -1/ith  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on 
said  latitude  till  it  strikes  the  river  Iroqnois  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been 
surveyed  it  is  agreed  that,  for  these  several  purposes,  two  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorised,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
the  said  claims,  according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before'  them  bv 
his  liritannie  Majesty  and  the  1'nited  States  respectively  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  differing,  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  friendly  sove- 
reign or  state  as  shall  be  mutually  chosen."  •--  See  Aim.  !!<<i.  l>l."i,  ',',;>  \  ;  >'hitc 
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cease,  on   the  part   of  both  the  contracting  parties  :   and    CHAP 

y  (  •  t 

it    was    further    provided,    "  tliat    whereas    the    traffic    in 
slaves   is   irreconcilable   with    the  principles  of  humanity 

and  justice,  and  whereas  lioth  his  Majesty  and  the  Tinted 
States  are  desirous  of  continuing  tlieir  efforts  to  procure 
iN   entire   abolition,    it    is    hereby   agreed   that    both    the  i  s, >,.,]„. 
contracting    parties    shall    use    their    best    endeavours    to  A.,,'.' K!" 
accomplish    so    desirable   an   object."      Nothing  was   said  .l^1,'-  ' 
either   regard iiiLT    the    flai:   coveriiiLr  the  merchandise,  or '';l|"'rs:; 

•  ••  .Martens 

on  the  right   of  search  for  seamen,  claimed  and  exercised  Sup.  \\.  r 
bv  ( ireat  Britain.1 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  (Jhent,  which  })iit  an  end  to 
the  bloodv  and  costly  war  between  (ireat  Britain  and  K,  H-tH 
America.  That  it  was  advantageous  to  Kngland,  and  ue;uv. 
that  the  l'nit(Ml  States  emerged  upon  the  M'liole  woi'sted 
from  the  li^ht,  is  evident  from  the  consideration,  that 
neither  the  ostensible  nor  the  real  objects  of  the  latter 
in  enLrairin^  in  the  contest  were  attained.  The  osten- 
sible objects  were  establishing  the  principles,  that  the  tlag 
covers  the  merchandise,  and  that  the  right  of  search  for 
seamen  who  had  deserted  is  inadmissible.  The  real 
objects  were  to  wrest  from  (Ireat  Britain  the  Canadas, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Napoleon,  extinguish  its  mari- 
time and  colonial  empire.  Neither  object  was  attained, 
for  peace  was  concluded  without  one  word  being  said 
about  neutral  rights  :  and  so  far  from  losing  her  North 
American  possessions,  Great  Britain  retained  every  part 
of  them,  and  emerged  from  the  contest  with  a  much 
stronger  and  more  defensible  colonial  dominion  than  that 
witli  which  she  went  into  it.  Vet  were  the  great  ques- 
tions really  at  issue  in  the  war  rather  adjourned  than 
decided  :  and  the  treaty  itself  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  long  truce  than  a  final  pacification.  The  Maine 
frontier  line  remained  undecided  :  a  territory  as  large 
as  all  England,  and  part  of  which  is  of  yital  importance 
to  the  security  of  our  American  possessions,  was  left  in 
dispute  between  the  parties  ;  the  commissioners  of  the 
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CHAP,  two  powers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  adhered  to 
_  the  views  of  their  respective  cabinets  ;  the  award,  in 
I81o<  1834,  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was  chosen 
umpire,  which  divided  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
parties,  satisfied  neither  side,  and  by  common  consent 
was  repudiated.  The  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  of 
searching  merchant  vessels  remained  untouched,  and  was 
therefore  virtually  conceded  ;  the  important  duty  of 
searching  for  slaves,  left  unsettled,  threatens,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  render  it  again  the  subject  of  angry  contention 
between  the  two  nations  ;  and  the  triumphs  of  Platts- 
burg  and  New  Orleans,  with  which  the  war  terminated, 
have  so  elated  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  blinded  them  to  the  real  weakness  of  their  situa- 
tion, that  there  is  too  much  room  to  fear,  that,  out  of 
this  premature  and  incomplete  pacification,  a  future  and 
calamitous  war  between  the  two  countries  may  one  day 
spring, 

The  heroic  valour  displayed  by  Sir  Edward  Pakcn- 
eflections  ham,  General  Keane,  and  their  brave  comrades,  in  the 
ieUVew  attempt  to  carry  by  storm  the  lines  before  Xew  Orleans, 
rleans.  must  not  make  us  sliut  our  eyes  to  the  gallant  and 
honourable,  but  still  imprudent,  hardihood  which  made 
them  unduly  despise  their  enemy,  and  seek  to  gain  by 
force  what  might  have  been  achieved  by  combination. 
AVhen  we  recollect  that  Colonel  Thornton,  with  his 
column,  carried  the  battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  with  hardly  any  loss,  thereby  completely  turning 
the  enemy's  position,  rendering  it  untenable  against  any 
considerable  force  cannonading  from  that  side,  and  ex- 
posing the  city  to  an  immediate  attack  from  a  quarter 
where  it  had  no  defence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
the  imprudent  and  needless  display  of  valour  which  was 
attended  with  so  grievous  a  loss,  and  caused  to  miscarry 
an  enterprise  so  well  conceived,  and  up  to  that  point  so 
ably  executed.  True,  various  unforeseen  accidents  con- 
spired to  mar  the  assault ;  the  boats  did  not  get  through 
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the  canal  so  soon  as  had  boon  expected,  so  tliat  Thornton's  CHAP. 
co-operation  on  the  riirht  came  too  late  to  retrieve  affairs 
on  the  left  hank  :  and  the  unhappy  oblivion  of,  or  delav 
in  bringing  up,  the  fascines  and  scaling-ladders,  converted 
what  might  liave  l»een  a  successful  assault  there  into  a 
bloodv  repulse.  But  still  these  accidents  arc  the  usual 
attendants  of  a  night  assault,  especially  where  the  columns 
of  attack  are  combined  from  different  <)uarters  :  and  the 
point  is  Might  not  the  ri>k  of  incurring  them  liave  been 
avoided,  bv  crossing  the  wliole  troops  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  as  soon  as  the  boats  were  got  up  and  launched 
on  its  waters,  thus  rendering  unavailing  all  the  formidable 
intrenchments  there  (  This  -was  what  Xapoleon,  bv  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  at  En/.ersdorf,  did  in  regard  to 
those  erected  at  so  great  a  cost  of  labour  bv  the  Austrians 
in  front  of  Essling.  It  would  appear  that  the  rapid  and 
brilliant  success  of  a  small  British  force  at  Bladensberg, 
as  Avell  as  on  manv  occasions  in  Canada,  when  thev  met 
the  troops  of  the  Tinted  States  in  the  open  field,  had 
rendered  the  English  general  insensible  to  the  dangers  of 
attacking  them  when  behind  formidable  intrenchments, 
and  caused  him  to  forget  that  the  American  rifle,  though 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  English  bayonet  in 
regular  combat,  is  a  most  formidable  weapon  when  wielded 
by  gallant  hands  behind  trees,  or  under  shelter  of  the 
redoubts,  which  so  rapidly,  and  often  fatally,  equalise  the 
veteran  and  the  inexperienced  soldier. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  suffered  so  severely  bv  war 
as  the  Americans  did  from  this  contest,  in  their  external  immense 
and  commercial  relations.    Their  foreign  trade,  anterior  to  American?'0 
the  estrangement  from  Great  Britain,  so  flourishing  as  to^""* 
amount  to  l':22, 000,000  of  exports,  and  l'i!s,OiK),000  of 
imports,  carried  on  in  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  was,  literally  speaking,  and  by  no  figure 
of  speech,  aimihib.di'd  ;  for  the  official  returns  show  that 
the  former  had  sunk  in   1ST -4   to    1*1,400,000,  or  little 
more  than   an  eighteenth  part  of  their  former  amount. 
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114. 

Total  ruin 
of  the  Aim 
rican  re- 
sources 
during  tlie 

COlltC'St. 


the  latter  to  less  than  £3,000,000.*  The  capture  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  hundred  American  vessels  of  war  and 
merchandise  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  during  the 
two  years  and  a  half  of  the  struggle,  besides  probably 
an  equal  number  which  were  too  inconsiderable  to  enter 
that  register  ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  they  retaliated 
actively  and  effectively  bv  their  ships  of  war  and  priva- 
teers on  British  commerce,  yet  the  number  of  these  was 
too  small  to  produce  any  considerable  set-off  to  such 
immense  losses.1 

The  rapid  growth  of  British  commerce,-)-  when  placed 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  almost  total  extinction  of  that  of 
the  United  States,  demonstrates  decisively  that,  while 
the  contest  lasted,  the  sinews  of  war  were  increasing  in 
the  one  country  as  rapidly  as  they  were  drying  up  in 
the  other.  In  truth,  the  ordinary  American  revenue, 
almost  entirely  derived  from  customhouse  duties,  nearly 


*  Total  of  American  exports  and  imports  during  three  years  before  the 
rupture  with  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  three  years  of  its  continuance. 
Dollars  converted  at  4s.  2d.  to  the  dollar. 

Exports.  Imports. 

LSu5,              .              .           £10.0<iU,5S9  .              .         £2.5.1 2.5,000 

1SOG,             .              .              21,153.:..r2  .              .            26117^,410 

1S07,             .             .             22',,57MSS  .             .           28,869,705 

1S12,             .              .                S,n20.oOfi  .              .          .  10.047.01  G 

1313,             .             .               5,813,322  .             .             4^584,375 

1814,             .             .               1,443,216  .             .             2,701,041 

— PORTER'S  Pm/rcus  of  the  X//ti<>n,  ii.  191. 

t  Table  showing  the  official  value  of  British  exports  and  imports  in  the  same 

years  as  in  the  preceding  table. 

EXPORTS. 


Years. 

Koivitrii  •''in  I 
Colonial. 

British  .Maim-                „.       , 
I'artmvs. 

23,370,011        £31,020,001 

IMPORTS. 

1805 

7,043.120 

£28,561,270 

1806 

7,717,555 

25>61,879          33,379,424 

26,899,658 

1807 

7,624,312 

23,301,214 

31,015,520 

26,734,425 

1812 

9,533,065 

20,508,508 

38,041,573 

26,163,431 

LSI  3 
1814 

Records 
19,365,981 

destroyed 
34,207,253 

by  lire. 
53,573,234 

33,755,264 

— p 
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vanished  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  and  tlio  CHAP. 
deficit  required  to  be  made  up  bv  excise  and  direct  taxes 
levied  in  the  interior,  and  loans,  which  in  the  vear  I -s  I  ! 
amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  above  .1' 4,1  00, 000  sterling;  an  im- 
mense sum  for  a  state,  the  annual  income  of  which  in 
ordinarv  times  was  onlv  twenty-three  million  dollars,  or 
.l'l,(>oo,ooo.  Two-thirds  of  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  in  all  the  states  of  the  I'nion  became  insolvent 
during  these  disastrous  years  :  and  such  was  the  suffer- 
ing and  public  discontent  in  the  northern  states  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  that  it  altogether  overcame 
their  sentiment  of  nationality  ;  and  a  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, when  peace  arrived,  were  preparing  steps  to  break  , 

1    FOCIJ.  i. 

off  from   the    Union,  assert  their  national   independence,  -;'•''•    Ann. 
and  make  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  future  protector  iw. 
of  their  republic.1 

A  war,  fraught  with  such  disasters  to  the  United 
States,  was  not  without  its  evils  also  to  the  inhabitants  ivrni.-ii.us 
of  Great  Britain.  In  ordinary  times,  the  closing  of  the 
Xorth  American  market,  which  at  that  period  took  off, 
on  an  average  of  years,  twelve  millions'  worth  of  British  "rcatlsrf 
produce  and  manufactures,  would  have  been  most  severely  taiu- 
felt,  and  it  was  mainly  to  its  stoppage  that  the  great 
distresses  in  England  in  1S11  and  the  first  mouths  of 
1812  had  been  owing.  But  this  market  had,  from  the 
operation  of  the  American  Embargo  and  Non-intercourse 
Acts,  been  long  in  abeyance  ;  commerce  had  discovered 
new  channels  ;  and  an  ample  compensation  for  its  loss, 
for  the  time  at  least,  had  been  found  in  the  markets  of 
"Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  now  suddenly  thrown  open 
to  British  enterprise  by  the  triumphs  of  the  allied  arms. 
But  a  lasting  effect,  fraught  with  consequences  injurious 
to  British  manufacturing  interests,  was  found  in  the 
forcible  direction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capital,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  industry,  of  the  United 
States  to  manufacturing  employment  ;  an  effect  which 
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CHAP,    has  survived  the  temporary  causes  which  gave  it  birth, 

"V  C*  \  ** 

and,    by    permanently    investing    large    capital    in    that 


1815.  SpCCjcs  Of  industry,  has  rendered  the  subsequent  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  if  the  vast  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  is  taken  into  account,  by  no  means  so 
considerable  as  they  were  before  the  war.  "When  the 
great  and  growing  extent  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
prodigious  market  they  have  opened  and  are  opening 
to  British  manufacturing  industry,  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere,  arc  considered,  this  dependence 
for  the  sale  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  manufactures  on 
any  foreign  nation  whatever,  may  possibly  appear  to  be 
fraught  with  serious  danger,  and  its  curtailment  rather  a 
benefit  than  an  injury.  But  an  unmixed  evil  has  arisen 
from  the  jealousy  of  British  manufactures  which  has 
necessarily  grown  up,  especially  in  the  northern  States 
of  the  Union,  from  the  growing  importance  of  their  own 
fabrics,  and  the  animosity  against  this  country  which 
has  in  consequence  arisen  in  those  states  which,  when 
the  war  commenced,  were  most  firmly  attached  to  our 
alliance. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  evils  to  both  countries 
Evils  which  which  must  inevitably  arise  from  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
witLPtho°  between  America  and  Great  Britain  ;  when  we  recollect 
stated  *nat  our  exports  to  the  United  States  arc  still  on  an 
\v""1(1  iir°-  average  ciirht  millions  annually  in  ordinary  seasons  ;  when 

(luce.  c  J  J 

we  call  to  mind  that  England  is  the  great  market  for  the 
cotton  of  the  southern  states,  and  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  so  immense,  that  out  of  two 
million  and  ninety-six  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  which 
now  (1S40)  carry  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  thou- 
sand arc  employed  in  conducting  the  traffic  between  the 
two  countries;1  when  we  remember  that  the  connection 
between  them  is  so  close,  that  failures  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  American  provinces  never  fail  to  produce  stagna- 
tion and  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great 
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Britain  ;  and  tliat  two  consecutive  bad  harvests  in  the 
liritish  islands,  bv  the  strain  on  the  money  market  of 
London  which  thev  occasioned,  caused  the  whole  banks 
of  the  southern  states  of  America,  including  the  national 
bank  of  the  ("nited  States,  to  fall  in  I  SIW  ;  it  will  appear 
hardlv  ])ossible  that  human  follv  could  go  so  far  as  to 
force  on  hostilities  between  the  two  nations.  This  will 
appear  the  more  improbable,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
strenuous! v  and  laudably  the  supreme  government,  in 
both  countries,  have  laboured  to  remove  or  soften,  of  late 
years,  all  causes  of  discord  between  them  :  and  how  clearly 
the  leading  men  in  the  1'nited  States,  as  well  as  in  tin's 
conntrv,  are  impressed  with  the  indissoluble  union  which 
subsists  between  their  interests,  and  the  disastrous  effect 
which  a  rupture  could  not  fail  to  have  upon  them.  Never- 
theless, nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  hostilities  with 
the  Tinted  States  are  not  onlv  probable  but  imminent  : 
that  the  deep  wounds  they  will  inflict  upon  either  country 
will  furnish  no  security  against  their  occurrence  :  and 
that,  however  much  the  patriots  of  botli  may  lament,  it  is 
also  their  duty  to  provide  against  them.  The  solution  of 
this  apparent  paradox  is  easy,  if  the  nature  of  the  two 
governments  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Democracy  is  universally  and  necessarily  expansive  ; 
for  the  superabundant  energy  which  it  generates  at  home,  Danjrcr 
can  only  lind  vent  in  foreign   acquisition.      Whether  it  is  gunaVn 
t(</</re*xire  or  not,  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  demo- ^fj^ 
cratic  power,  and   the  means  it   enjoys  of  finding  vent,  uflt- 
either  in  the  pacific  establishment  of  colonies,  or  in  warlike 
conquests  with  the  sword.     Carthage  and  Tyre  in  ancient, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Great  Britain  in  modern  times,  have 
chiefly  poured  forth  their  superfluous  numbers  and  energy 
in  colonisation  ;  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Koine,  of  old,  and 
republican  France  in  our  own  day.  have  forced  their  way 
into    the    adjoining  states,  not  with   the  olive  branch  of 
colonial  industry,  but  with  the  sword  of  ruthless  conquest. 
If  we  would  judge  how  rapidly  and  certainly  democratic 
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CHAP,    institutions  render  a  powerful  nation  aggressive,  we  have 

XCI 

only  to  look  to  the  numerous  wars  of  conquest  which  have 


Jl0'  been  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  especially 
since  tlie  great  democratic  convulsion  of  1832.  America 
shares  to  the  full  in  these  spreading  propensities  of  all 
republican  communities  ;  and  such  is  the  growth  of  its 
population,  that  expansion  is  to  it  the  condition  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  impossible  that  two  such  communities,  brought 
in  so  many  points  into  contact,  and  having  so  many  sub- 
jects of  national  as  well  as  individual  rivalry,  should  not 
ere  long  be  brought  into  collision.  Large  as  it  is,  the 
New  World  is  not,  at  least  in  their  own  opinion,  large 
enough  for  both. 

The  pretensions  the   Americans  have    set   up  to  an 

A-.n-esVive   immense  portion  of  the  British  possessions  in  Maine,  and 

ofTeAmc- which  they  have  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  1842    in 

aiiTino-  "f  establishing  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  half,  but  which  a 

cratic states.  gjance  ^  £ne  map  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind 

are   wholly   unfounded,*   arise   from   this  expansive   and 

aggressive   propensity   of  democracy.      Their  seizure   of 

Texas,  without  the  shadow  of  a  title  ;  their  unprincipled 

invasion  of  Mexico  in  search  of  the  silver  of  its  mines,  or 

the  gold  of  California,  their  ceaseless  encroachments  on 

the  Indians  of  the  Far  West — prove  that  they  are  noways 

behind  their  predecessors  in  the  republics  of  Rome   or 

Athens  in  aggressive  ambition.     The  "  multis  utilc  bel- 

lum  "  is  felt  as  strongly  in  the  New  as  it  ever  was  in  the 

Old  World.     England  has  not  been  more  incessant  in  its 

absorption  of  the  lesser  powers  in  India  than  the  United 

States  have  been  with  America.     This  disposition,  which 

is  only  inflamed  with  every  acquisition  it  receives,  must 

*  It  ha.s  been  established  (since  the  signing  of  tin-  treaty  of  1 842,  which, 
happily  for  both  countries,  set  this  question  at  rest,  that  the  line  contended 
for  by  the  British  was  even  less  favourable  to  them  than  that  originally  in- 
tended by  Franklin  and  the  authors  of  the  treaty  of  17S2.  The  discovery  in 
the  Foreign  Office  at  L'aris  of  the  original  map.  with  the  boundary  intended 
delineated  in  a  broad  red  line  by  Franklin  himself,  from  Metjarmet  to  Mars- 
hill,  by  the  south  Arrooftook  mountains,  has  set  the  matter  at  rest. — See  Mu 
KI:A  ni!  u>ToNHAn;ii's  I'miijth/et,  and  BUCKINGHAM'S  ('n/tn</a,  517,  510. 
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ere  long  bring  them  in  contact,  either  l>v  warlike  aggres- 
sion or  pacific  annexation,  with  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces. Tliev  would  willingly  shoulder  oil' or  incorporate 
the  white  man  in  the  North,  as  they  have  done  the  red 
man  in  the  West,  or  the  Spaniard  in  the  South.  No  dan- 
gers, no  ultimate  consequences,  will  deter  them  ;  no  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  government  will  be  able  to  restrain  them. 
The  question  will  not  be,  what  do  Mr  Webster  and  the 
enlightened  patriots  of  Washington  desire  '  but  what  have 
the  ardent  democrats  of  Maim*,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi determined  '.  It  is  there  that  the  ruling  power  of 
America  is  to  be  found  :  it  is  in  their  dispositions  and 
passions  that  the  spring  of  its  future  fortunes  is  placed. 
That  they  are  essentially  both  expansive  and  aggressive, 
can  be  doubted  by  none  who  have  watched  the  systematic 
ell'orts  which  they  have  made1  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
for  several  years  past  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Great  l»ri- 
tain.  They  would  suffer  little,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
from  such  a  contest,  for  their  connections  arc  all  inland, 
and  their  main  dependence  is  on  agricultural  labour.  Tf 
they  derive  no  other  satisfaction  from  hostilities,  they  will 
at  least  be  sure  of  this,  to  them  no  small  one,  of  seeing  the 
commercial  wealth  and  paper  aristocracy  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  cities  on  the  coast,  the  object 
of  their  undying  jealousy,  destroyed  by  the  first  convulsion 
consequent  on  a  rupture. 

Regarding,  then,  hostilities  with  the  1'nited  States  as 
not  only  probable,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ultimately  un- 
avoidable, it  is  of  importance  to  gather  such  lessons  from 
the  past  as  may  best  avoid  disaster  in  the  future. 

tJ 

I.  Democracy  in  war  is  just  the  reverse  of  paper 
credit  :  it  is  weakness  in  the  outset,  but  strength  in  the 
end.  Its  uniform  want  of  preparation,  and  resistance  to 
present  burdens  for  the  sake  of  future  advantages,  induce 
the  former:  its  inherent  energy  and  inexhaustible  resources, 
when  fully  roused,  occasion  the  latter.  It  will  be  wisdom 
in  British  statesmen  to  calculate  on  both  these  occurrences. 
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CHAP.    They  should  recollect  that  in  1812  the  Americans  rushed 

XCI 

-I 1_  into  a  long-meditated  war  with  Great  Britain  with  four 


1815.  frigates,  eight  sloops,  and  six  thousand  men  ;  but  they 
should  recollect  also  that  with  these  tiny  forces  they 
achieved  more  remarkable  victories  over  the  British  at 
sea  than  the  French  did  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  baffled  at  land  the  veterans  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns.  In  a  contest  with  America,  there- 
fore, more  than  with  any  other  power,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  strike  hard  and  successfully  in  the  outset. 
The  superior  military  and  naval  establishments,  more 
ample  revenue,  and  larger  share  of  patrician  direction  of 
Great  Britain,  give  her  the  means  of  inflicting  the  most 
serious  blows  on  America  in  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  while  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  American 
people,  and  their  native  courage,  render  it  all  but  certain 
that  success  will  come  to  be  more  nearly  balanced  in  the 
end.  Everything,  therefore,  will  depend  on  the  energy 
with  which  hostilities  arc  at  first  conducted,  and  the 
skilful  direction  of  the  strokes  which  are  first  delivered. 
II.  In  such  a  contest,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 

l-'O. 

Necessity  England  will,  in  the  first  instance,  assume  the  offensive, 
tra^nguie  and  strive  to  make  the  United  States  feel  the  weight 
fbrces'in  °f  ncl%  fleets  <^»d  armies,  before  they  have  assembled 
any  consj Jcrable  or  experienced  forces  for  their  defence. 
Towards  success  in  such  a  warfare,  however,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  adequate  forces  should,  from  the  verv  outset, 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  military  commanders,  and 
the  wretched  system  of  starving  the  war  in  the  beginning 
be  from  the  beginning  abandoned.  Every  shilling  saved 

•/  O 

then  will  cost  a  pound  before  hostilities  are  over.  The 
deplorable  plan  of  sending  out  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
four  or  five  frigates,  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  keep 
the  coasts  of  the  I'nited  States  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
must  never  again  be  renewed.  Its  failure  in  the  two 
first  campaigns  against  a  much  more  unwarlike  enemy, 
the  Chinese,  has  sufficiently  stamped  its  absurdity.  If  it 
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is,  ;i  repetition  of  the  failure  at  Baltimore,  and  the  (lisas- 
ter  at  .New  Orleans,  niav  with  confidence  lie  anticipated. 

A  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  and  armed  steamers,  such 
as  that  which  tore  down  the  ramparts  of  Acre,  should  at 
once  be  equipped  and  kept  together  ;  not  less  than  ten, 
if  possibh'  fifteen  thousand  land  troops,  should  be  put  on 
board.  Such  a  force,  if  directed  bv  able  officers,  would, 
•with  the  powerful  aid  of  war  steamers,  and  the  present 
gunnery  of  the  British  marine,  destroy  the  whole  naval 
establishments  of  the  1'nited  States  in  a  single  campaign, 
The  employment  of  a  few  thousand  men,  merely  to  land 
here  and  there,  as  we  did  at  Baltimore,  and  as  we  have 
recently  done  in  China,  would  infallibly  terminate,  after 
great  expense,  in  disappointment  and  defeat.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  not  succumb,  as  the  Chinese  did  when  similarly 
attacked,  when  six  thousand  men  appear  before  Xew 
York  or  Baltimore. 

III.   The  military  resources  of  the    Knited  States  to 

J  1-21. 

resist  such  a  system  of  warfare  are  perfectly  trifling  :   and  Militar 
there  is  no  likelihood,  as  long  as  the  democratic  regime  wiikV 
continues    in   that    country,    of   their    consenting   during  i',1,1!,!!1^ 
peace  to  such   assessment  as  is  necessary  to  give  them  !"'M "'• 
anything  like  a  respectable  force  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.      The  militia,  which  is  established  in  every 
part   of  the  country,  cannot  be  regarded  as  alibi-ding  a 
considerable  addition,  at  any  one  point,  to  the  military 
force  of  the    1'nited  States.      For  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
removed  far  from  home,  and  therefore  the  defence  of  each 
place  must  rest  with  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and  being  exercised  only  three  days  in  the  year,  and  for 
the  most   part   destitute   even   of  uniform,   it   cannot  be 
relied  on   for   proper  operations  in   the  field.      .But   the 
experience  of  the  hist   war  demonstrates  what,  0  i>i'i»ri, 
might  have  been  already  anticipated,  that  behind  intrench- 
ments  or  stockades,  or  in  the  defence  of  woodv  positions, 
this  species  of  force,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  brave 
men,   habituated  to   the   use  of  the   rifle,   mav   often   be 
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CHAP,    extremely  formidable.     And  the  example  of  the  contest 

-1 '. in  the  Tyrol,  in   IS 0.0,  is  not  required  to   demonstrate 

Lblo-  that,  in  such  a  warfare,  skilful  marksmen,  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  country  they  are  employed  to 
defend,  mav  often  succeed  in  defeating  the  best  disci- 
plined regular  forces.  It  will  be  the  wisdom  of  England, 
therefore,  in  any  future  hostilities,  to  make  no  attempt 
on  the  American  coast  but  with  a  very  powerful  military 
force  ;  and  if  such  is  not  at  her  disposal,  to  confine  her 
efforts  to  a  close  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  the  United 
States,  and  bombardment  of  such  towns  as  appear  to  be 
accessible  to  that  species  of  attack. 

IV.  In  such  a  warfare,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
AH  atia'rk  hostilities  should  be  directed  against  public  property  or 
property'6  merchandise  afloat  only  ;  and  that  the  piratical  system 
avowed*  recently  adopted  in  China,  of  threatening  with  destruc- 
tion a  city  not  fortified,  if  it  docs  not  redeem  itself  by  a 
large  contribution,  should  above  all  things  be  avoided. 
This  was  just  Napoleon's  system  of  war,  which  ultimately 
occasioned  his  ruin  ;  and  it  was  by  steadily  resisting  any 
retaliation  even  of  such  a  system  upon  him  that  Wel- 
lington avoided  lighting  up  a  national  resistance  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  conflagration  of  the  public  build- 
ings, other  than  the  arsenals,  at  Washington,  was  as 
injudicious  as  it  was  unwarranted  ;  it  was  that  unhappy 
step  which  produced  the  vigorous  resistance  at  Baltimore, 
and  manned  the  redoubts  at  New  Orleans.  The  announ- 
cing of  "Beauty  and  Booty''  as  the  object  of  that  cxpe- 

1  Ann.  11.  ;  ,  .  - 

174.  dition,    winch    the    American    writers   assert    was    done, 

was  the  mode  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  awaken  a 
vigorous  spirit  of  opposition.  In  every  mercantile  com- 
munity where  opulence  has  made  any  progress,  the  great 
object  of  the  citizens  is,  to  extricate  their  property  with- 
out serious  injury  from  the  perils  of  war  ;  and  when  the 
public  defence  has  come  to  depend  mainly  on  their  exer- 
tions, it  is  seldom  that  they  mav  not  be  paralysed  bv  an 
oiler  of  security  to  private  property,  and  by  restricting 
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hostility  to  the  armaments  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  ni  \p. 
a.  sense  of  danger  to  their  own  possessions,  from  the  citv 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  is  more  likely  than 
anything  to  rouse  its  burghers  to  an  energetic  defence  ; 
and  the  example  of  New  Orleans  may  show  what  cost  is 
incurred  ere  the  resistance  even  of  such  urban  militia  can 
be  overcome. 

V.   The    last    war  has   clearly   demonstrated   that   the 
command  of  the  lakes  is  decisive  of  a  campaign  on  the  ,v   .kte 
Canadian  frontier;  and  that  without  it  the  best-laid  plans ',',i;'j!lU ',;', 
of  defence    mav  fail:    and   Wellington  has   recorded    his  i'^Jnth,! 
decided  opinion,  that  on  a  due  ascendancy  on  the  inland  Lake!i> 
waters,  the  success  of  everv  contest  between  the  British  '  Ant''>  •''' 

xrl.  I   .'.', 

and  Americans  in  that  quarter  is  entirely  dependent.1  ""'•'•• 
The  two  great  discomfitures  sustained  at  laud  in  our 
.North  American  possessions — the  defeat  of  Proctor  at  the 
Moravian  village,  and  the  retreat  of  Prevost  from  Platts- 
burg — were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  disasters 
on  hake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  movement  of 
Chauncey  gained  the  ascendancy  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Toronto  was  taken  ;  and  the  serious  invasion,  which  was 
arrested  only  by  the  heroism  at  Chippewa,  was  com- 
menced. Knowing,  then,  where  the  danger  lies,  and 
where  the  means  of  averting  it  are  to  be  found,  it  is  the 
dutv  of  the  British  government  to  be  at  all  times  pre- 
pared for  hostilities,  and  in  an  especial  manner  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  equip  or  prepare  a  formidable 
naval  force  alike  on  Champlain,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  And 
on  this  subject  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  two  facts 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  attention 
to  which  will  prove  of  vital  importance  on  the  first  renewal 
of  hostilities. 

First,  that  such  are  the  facilities  for  ship-building  on 
the  Lakes  which  the  L'nited  States  enjov,  partly  from  being 
at  home  on  their  shores,  partly  from  the  woods  in  their 
neighbourhood  not  having  been  felled  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  that  the  American  government  had  entered 

VOL.  XIII.  •?  II 
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CHAP,    into  a  contract  with  ship-builders  at  Sackctt's  Harbour,  in 

XCI 

December  1814,  to  have  two  sail  of  the  line,  of  one  hun- 


lf)lo>    dred  aims  each,  ready  for  sea  on  Lake  Ontario  within 

124.  J 

Necessity  of  sixty  dcd/s  of  the  time  when  the  timber  was  standing  in  the 
paragons6"  forest.1  Second,  that  the  rapidity  of  ship-building  is  much 
isMo"6*1  "  impaired  on  the  British  side,  by  the  older  civilisation  of 
iTianre'the  ^-nc  country  in  the  lower  province,  though  it  is  otherwise 
superior  jn  faQ  Upi )Cv  ami  the  extent  to  which  the  forests  near  the 

advantages 

of  the  Ame- waters  on  the  Canadian  shores  have  been  felled  for  the 
ship-buii.i-  market  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence,  preparation 
luL's"1  and  foresight  are  more  imperatively  required  on  the 
I; rl'."(1))cr'  English  than  the  American  part.  And  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, that  early  success,  important  in  all  wars,  will 
probably  prove  decisive  in  the  next  contest  with  America, 
from  the  ardent  passion  which  it  will  awaken  in  their 
democratic  community,  and  the  wide  extent  of  defence- 
less shores  which  a  superiority  on  the  Lakes  will  at  once 
expose  to  their  incursions.  Have  we,  then,  an  adequate 
supply  of  seasoned  wood,  and  an  ample  stock  of  naval 
stores,  ready  to  be  turned  instantly  to  the  purposes  of 
ship-building,  so  soon  as  hostilities  break  out,  or  appear 
imminent  with  the  United  States  ;  and  arc  these  stores 
so  Avell  secured  by  fortifications  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  eoup-dc-main  ?  These  are  questions  upon 
which  it  well  becomes  the  British  government  and  nation 
to  reflect :  for  with  the  answer  to  them  our  preservation 
of  Canada,  our  retention  with  it  of  one-fourth  of  our  com- 
mercial marine,  and  consequent  maintenance  of  our  mari- 
time superiority  and  national  existence,  arc  indissolubly 
wound  up. 

VI.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  observer,  that  the 
British  government  were  much  in  error  in  many  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  late  war  with  America. 
Undue  contempt  for  their  adversaries — ignorance  of  the 
peculiar  style  of  frigates  which  they  had  constructed— 
imperfect  and  hasty  manning  of  vessels — neglect  in  pro- 
viding adequate  crews  of  seamen  for  the  vessels  on  the 


•is:} 

lakes,  lav  at  the  root  of  all  llio  disasters  whieh  were 
incurred.  Tin;  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  later  years 
of  the  war,  the  wants  of  a  navy  \vhieli  had  then  six 
hundred  ships  of  war  in  commission,  and  the  absolute 
necessitv  of  directing  every  spare  hand  and  guinea  to  tin; 
prosecution  of  tin;  contest  with  Napoleon,  may  excuse 
these  neglects  previous  to  the  taking  of  Paris.  But  they 
furnish  no  apologv  for  their  continuance  after  that  period  ; 
and  it  was  precise! v  then  that  the  greatest  disasters  were 
incurred.  Xo  excuse  will  remain  for  a  repetition  of  such 
errors  in  anv  future  contest.  We  know  to  what  causes 
our  past  reverses  have  been  owing,  and  we  will  have  our- 
selves to  blame  if  they  are  again  incurred.  And  of  all 
the  necessities  of  such  a  contest,  there  is  none  so  urgent 
as  that  of  providing  in  its  very  outset  adequate  crews  of 
xL' tiled  seamen,  both  for  the  squadrons  on  the  lakes,  and 
for  the  single  vessels  intended  to  combat  the  detached 
frigates  which  the  Americans  will  certainly  send  out  to 
cruise  against  our  marine,  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it 
is  next  to  certain  that  disaster  will  be  incurred  ;  for  they 
will  man  a  few  frigates  at  sea,  and  squadrons  on  the 
Lakes,  with  the  choice  of  lifty  thousand  seamen,  thrown 
idle  bv  the  blockade  of  their  harbours,  and  having  one 
half  of  their  number  English  sailors. 

VII.   If  due   attention  be  paid  to  these  measures  of 
provident  defence,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  apprehen-  Tii?n.~'is 
sion  need  be  entertained  that  America  will  succeed,  by  I^!)"":1' 
force  of  arms,  in  wresting  Canada  from  the  British  crown.  k'in-  ;'';"- 

"  _  ijuoroil  liy 

It  is  vain  for  the  United  States  to  refer  to  their  fifteen  America." 
hundred  thousand  militia  in  arms  :  these  local  forces,  for 
the  most  part  wretchedly  disciplined,  and  spread  over  an 
extent  of  territory  equal  to  all  Europe,  can  add  little  to 
the  strength  of  an  invading  army.  Such  an  irruption,  if 
it  is  to  be  carried  bevond  the  burning  a  few  towns  or 
arsenals  on  the  frontier,  must  be  conducted  by  means  of 
regular  forces  ;  and  the  American  democracy  will  never 
tax  themselves,  during  peace,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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CHAP,  powerful  standing  army.  If,  indeed,  they  could  make 
"  war  maintain  war,  and,  like  Napoleon,  quarter  half  their 
181°'  troops  permanently  on  other  countries ;  or  like  the 
Romans,  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  proclaim 
a  universal  liberation  from  imposts  to  themselves  as  the 
result  of  their  conquests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  gladly  accede  to  any  augmentation  of  their  stand- 
ing army.  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  their  effecting 
such  a  transference  of  burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
vanquished,  by  the  conquest  of  their  only  neighbours,  the 
Mexicans  and  savages,  taxation,  to  be  effective,  must 
begin  at  home  ;  and  therefore,  while  the  present  consti- 
tution lasts,  it  never  will  be  attempted,  at  least  for  pro- 
spective objects.  The  militia  of  the  North  American 
provinces  of  Great  Britain  amount  now  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  ;  and,  from  a  population  of  two  mil- 
lion souls,  they  are  capable  of  being  raised  to  double  that 
amount.  Such  a  force,  though  of  little  service,  from  the 
difficulty  of  moving  it,  in  offensive  operations,  is,  with  the 
aid  of  twenty  thousand  regular  British  soldiers,  amply  suf- 
ficient, especially  in  a  woodv  country,  to  repel  any  invasion 
which  the  United  States,  with  an  army  in  peace  of  only 
twelve  thousand  men,  could  bring  against  it. 

VIII.    Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 

"1  •>"* 

Ti,..-  Amc-    American  navy  in  the  late  war,  and  the  serious  conflicts 

nouTkeiy    which  always  will  await  the  British  in  contending  with 

!',v:u  m!™]1  them  on  that  clement,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 

i"nvor<        the  United  States  arc  ever  destined  to  become  a  great 

naval  power.     Their  reluctance  to  submit  to  any  heavy 

or  direct  taxation  during  peace,  Avith  a  view  to  secure  the 

contingent  benefits  of  war,  must  permanently  prevent  them 

from  equipping  an  adequate  number  of  ships.    They  have 

now  (184.'))   a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  being 

nearly  the  population  of  the  British  islands  at  the  close 

of  the  war  with  Napoleon  :  Great  Britain  had  then  two 

hundred  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  seven  hundred 

and  sixty-seven  friiratcs  and  smaller  vessels  in  her  navy  : 


iiuni 
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and  America  has  now,  including  all  building,  just  eleven     CHAP. 
ships  of  the  line,  seventeen  frigates,  and  thirty-three  brigs  _ 
and  sloops.1     The  prodigious  outlet  for  population  and  ]  S(  "^ 
industry  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  fortunes  »f  Anu.-1-ki. 
to  be  realised  there,  and  the  evident  determination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tinted  States  in  that  direction,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  agricultural  industry  will  form  the  staple 
of  the  country  for  a  course  of  ages.     America,  with  its 
population  of  twenty-one  millions,  has  now  only  fiftv-six  ., 

.'  *  -  -  (   rli-ll-, 

thousand  sailors  in  her  commercial  marine  :  -  Great  Bri-  i"i". 
tain,  with  its  population  of  twenty-eight  millions,  has  two 
hundred  thousand.      Of  the  fifty-six  thousand  sailors  in 
the    Tnited  States,    it  is  understood    that    no   less   than  :t(';iiil:i;!' 

Mum  ;it  » 

thirty-three  thousand  are  of  British  origin;'  And,  what 
decisively  proves  that  the  situation  of  Britain  is  better 
adapted  for  seafaring  employment  than  that  of  America, 
it  appears,  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  that  while 
the  reciprocity  system,  during  the  twenty  years  of  its 
continuance,  has  nearly  extinguished  the  British  trade 
with  the  Baltic  powers,  and  augmented  theirs  with  Eng- 
land in  a  similar  proportion,  alone  of  all  other  countries 
it  has  led  to  the  increase  of  British  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  of  American  shipping  in  carrying  on  the  trade 
of  the  Tnited  States.*  And  although,  therefore,  her  ton- 
nage is  now  yery  considerable,  yet  aboye  a  third  of  it  is 
employed  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonial 
possessions  ;  while  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  British 

*  Table  .showing  the  comparative  progress  of  15riti.-sh  ami  American  tonnage 
in  conducting  the  trade  with  the  United  .States  : — 

.British,  Tons.  Air.crioan,  Tons. 

1521,  .  .  ;".->,  1SS 

1522,  .  .  70,(JG9 

1>24,  .  (17.351 

1825,  .  .  63,0:30 

1526,  .  .  0.9.295 

1527,  .  .  99,114 

1828,  .  .          104.1C.7 

1829,  .  St.;, 377  .  872,94.9 

1830,  .  87,231  .  9U7,227 

[Contliturtl. 
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CIIAP.    islands  not  one-ninth  part  is  employed  in  conducting  the 
'-^—  commercial  intercourse  with  the  American  Republic.* 


IX.  After  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure  our  Xorth 
Danger       American  possessions  by  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 

from  co-  ,      .  .  '  ,   . 

loniai  do-     the  mother  country,  their  maintenance  must  always  chiefly 

feetiou. 

British,  Tons.  American,  Tons. 

215,8^7  .  .  922,952 

288,811  .  .  919,622 

383,487  .  .          1,111,4-11 

45:3,495  .  .          1,074,670 

529,922  .  .          1,352,653 

British  shipping  has,  during  these  fifteen  years,  increased  860  per  cent 

American,        .  .  .  .  .  .  77       — 

— PORTER'S  Proi/rest  of  tlic  Xu.lian,  ii.  167.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  ship- 
ping, both  British  and  foreign,  with  America,  has  amazingly  declined,  as  appears 
from  the  subjoined  Table.  The  great  American  crash  iu  183G  explains  the  great 
decrease. 

1836,  .  .  82,453  .  .  236,293 

1837,  .  .  81,023  .  .  275,813 

1838,  .  .  83,203  .  .  357,467 

1839,  .  .  92,482  .  .  282,005 

1840,  .  .          138,201  .  .  426,867 

1841,  .  .         121,999  .  .  294,170 

1842,  .  .          152,833  .  .  319,524 
— PORTER'S  Par!.  Tallies,  vols.  vi.  to  xii.  p.  44,  48. 

*  Total  American  and  foreign  tonnage  in  the  year  1S3S : — 

Tons. 

American,         .....  1,477,928 

Foreign,  .....  624,814 


Total,     2,102,742 

Of  which  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,         .             .  2G9,4G6 

North  American  colonies,           .             .  385,506 

East  Indies,        ....  10,557 

West  Indies,       ....  76,749 

Guiana,                ....  4,392 

Honduras,           ....  6,434 

Australia,            .              .              .  ]  n.V, 


Total  tonnage  to  British  Empire,  754,157 
Tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in  1838  : — 

British,             .....  2,876,236 

Foreign,           .....  1,222,803 


Total,     . 

Of  which  to  America— British, 
—  American, 


483,761 
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depend  on  the  attachment  and  support  of  their  inhabit-     CIIAI- 

•  \  (  i 

ants.      Possibly  their  severance   is  destined  to  arise,  not 

from  foreign  aggression,  but  from  internal  discontent ;  not 
from  the  ambitious  projects  of  their  neighbours,  but  from 
the  sel;i>h  policy  of  their  rulers  in  the  mother  country. 
Much  as  all  must  lament  the  effect  which  the  unprincipled 
acts  and  criminal  ambition  of  the  revolutionists  of  Lower 
( 'anada  have  had,  in  alienating  the  affections  of  the  simple- 
minded  and  industrious,  and  once  loval  and  devoted  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  province  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  evil  done  is  not  yet  irremediable:  and,  if  met 
in  the  right  spirit,  it  mav  be  rendered,  as  parsing  evils 
often  are,  of  lasting  benefit.  It  will  bring  to  light  and 
force  into  notice  many  evils  that  otherwise  might  have 
lain  unobserved,  and  clearlv  surest  the  necessity  of  their 
removal.  The  vast  increase  of  the  British  inhabitants 
of  I'pper  Canada,  the  province  of  our  Xorth  American 
possessions  most  exposed  to  incursion  from  the  Cnited 
States,  is  an  additional  ground  for  security.  But  the 
attachment  and  co-operation  even  of  that  gallant  and 
loval  race  can  be  permanently  relied  on  onlv  in  one  war, 

•-  *>  *  *,   ' 

and  that  is,  bv  the  adoption  and  steady  prosecution  of  a 
good  svstem  of  colonial  government.  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  the  system  of  free  trade,  and  sacrificing 
everything  to  cheapening  prices  in  the  mother  country,  is 
one  calculated  to  snap  asunder  the  unseen  chain  which 
has  hitherto  held  together  the  va>t  fabric  of  the  British 
empire.  And  if  from  the  persisting  in  this  selfish  and 
ruinous  policy,  the  colonies  are  lo^t  to  England,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  .British  empire  will  soon  be 
ruined  :  we  shall  be  reduced  to  two  islands,  oppressed 
with  debt,  eaten  up  by  paupers,  importing  a  third  of  its 
subsistence  from  foreign  countries  in  foreign  bottoms. 

What  should  be  the  leading  principle  of  a  wise  colonial  Tn.i-'i'.rin 
government    is    no   longer    a    matter  of   doubt  :    it  was  '.!, ']',',', ^ 
announced  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  as  the  rule  of  all  :" 
intercourse  between  man  and  man:  and  subsequent  expc- 
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CHAP,    riencc  has  only  tended  to  demonstrate  its  universal  appli- 

VCM  • 

cation  as  well  to  individual  as  to  national  transactions. 


lslo-     It  is  simply  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.     Consider 
the  colonies  as  distant  provinces  of  the  empire;  regard 
them  in  the  same  light  as  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex  ;  treat 
them  accordingly,  and  it  will  be  long  indeed  ere  they  will 
seek  to  throw  off  the  British  connexion.     Legislate  for 
them  as  you  would  wish  they  should  legislate  for  you,  if 
Quebec  or  Calcutta  were  the  scat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  remote  depen- 
dencies.    Seek  no  profit  of  them  which  you  are  not  will- 
ing that  they  should  make  of  you;   subject  them  to  no 
burdens  for  your  own  advantage  which  you  arc  not  will- 
ing to  bear  for  theirs  ;  give  them,  in  so  far  as  distance 
and  circumstances  will    admit,  the   same  privileges  and 
rights  which  you  yourselves  enjoy.    Protect  their  industry 
from  the   ruinous  competition  of  foreigners :    give  them 
something  to  lose  if  British  connection  is  dissolved.     Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  really,  if   not  formally,  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Parliament;    and  that  their  inte- 
rests  arc   as  well   attended   to   as   those  of  London   or 
Manchester,  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain.     It 
was  neglect  of  these  first  principles,  so  easy  to  sec,  so 
hard  to  practise,  which  lost  the  British  the  LTnited  States 
in  Xorth,  and  the  Spaniards  the  whole  of  South  America; 
it  is  in  their  observance  that  the  only  real  security  for 
our  present  magnificent  colonial  empire  is  to  be  found. 
And  this  affords  another  example  of  the  all-important 
truth,  which  so   many   other  passages  of   contemporary 
history  tend  to  illustrate,  that  the  laws  of  morality  arc 
not  less  applicable  to  social  and  political  than  to  private 
conduct ;  and  that  the  only  secure  foundation  for  national 
prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  observance  of  that  system 
of  combined  justice   and  good-will   in    the    concerns   of 
nations,  which  the  Gospel  has  prescribed  as  the  rule  for 
private  life. 


OF  KFHOFF.  .}>:> 


CHAPTER  XCII. 


<  <L\i;i;i->s  OF  VIKNNA.  AND   1,'KTUL'N  OF  NAFOI.KnN 
FKO.M    FU1A. 


Tin:  glorious  termination  of  the  war  excited  a  decree    CHAP. 
of  enthusiastic   jov  in  the  British  dominions,  of  which   it   _"_ 
is  impossible  to  give  an  ade<[iiate  idea,  and  of  which  sub- 
sequent ages  will  scarcely  be  able  to  form  a  conception.  Kxtm.'.nii 
A  great  proportion  of  the  people  had  grown   into  exist-  m^iitn.'m 
ence  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  and  inhaled  jin'r^T 
with  their  earliest  breath  an  ardent  desire  for  its  success:  .'^i1;',1,. 
all  capable  of  reflection  felt,  that  whatever  opinion  they  iloacc- 
might  have  entertained  as  to  its  policy  in  the  outset,  the 
fate  and  character  of  the  British  empire  had  been  irre- 
vocably staked  upon  the  throw,  and  that  their  own  and 
their  children's  freedom  depended  upon  its  result.      The 
progress  of  the  struggle  had  been  watched  with  intense, 
and  often  hopeless  anxiety  :    its  conclusion  was  marked 
by  a  splendour  as  unlooked-for  as    it  was  unexampled. 
AVith  whatever  diversity  of  feelings  its  commencement  had 
been  regarded  by  the  great  parties  who  divided  the  nation, 
its  long  continuance  had  united  in  their  wishes  all  but  a 
few  soured    and    inveterate    partv   leaders :     the    bloodv 
triumphs  of  the  French  Revolutionists  had  alarmed  even 
the  warmest  votaries  of  libertv:    the  stern  despotism  of 
Napoleon  had  alienated  their  affections;   his  unrelenting 
war  against  freedom  terrified  their  adherents. 

The  patriots  rejoiced  in  the  result,  because  it  secured  the 
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C;!I;A-P-    gloiy  and  independence  of  their  country:  the  partisans 
of  the  aristocracy,  because  it  closed  a  gulf  which,  threatened 
to    swallow  up  all   ancient   institutions  :   the   friends  of 
Yj.c'ws  of     liberty,  because  it  had  been  achieved  by  the  united  efforts 

dinurent  J '  -1 

patios  ou  of  the  European  people,  and  appeared  likely  to  terminate 
in  the  establishment  of  lasting  freedom  in  France.  The 
former  anticipated  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  from  the  sacrifices  which  had  been 
made  :  the  latter  beheld,  in  the  necessities  to  which  the 
Continental  sovereigns  had  been  reduced,  and  the  spirit 
Avhich  they  had  been  compelled  to  call  forth,  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day  in  the  annals  of  freedom.  The  visit  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  1814, 
wound  up  these  feelings  to  the  very  highest  pitch.  All 
ranks,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral enthusiasm.  In  the  anxiety  and  animation  of  public 
events,  the  distresses  and  the  joys  of  private  life  were  for 
a  time  forgotten  :  misery  itself  lost  its  poignancy  in  the 
contagion  of  general  exulation.  Xo  other  subject  was 

C7  J 

spoken  of  in  the  streets,  no  other  canvassed  in  company, 
hardly  any  other  thought  of  in  private.  The  feelings  of 
the  whole  British  nation  resembled  those  of  a  crowded 
audience  in  a  theatre,  when  the  genius  of  the  actor,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude,  break  down  the  barriers 
of  individual  restraint,  and  draw  from  assembled  thou- 
sands one  simultaneous  burst  of  common  emotion. 

Even  after  "  the  festive  cities'  blaze"  was  no  longer  seen, 
and  the  roar  of  artillery  had  ceased  to  cause  the  heart  to 
throb,  more  thoughtful  observers  reflected  with  feelings  of 
extraordinary  thankfulness  for  the  past,  and  sanguine  an- 
ticipations for  the  future,  on  the  marvellous  events  of  the 
war.  There  seemed  a  poetical  justice  in  its  result,  an 
equity  in  the  retribution  which  had  befallen  the  great 
and  guilty  nation,  which  spoke  at  once  the  present  CJod. 
Anticipations  the  most  sanguine  on  the  future  progress 
of  liberty  in  France  itself,  were  formed  by  its  most  xealou.s 
supporters  in  this  country.  "Deplorable  as  have  been 
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the  excesses,"  it  was  said,  "  \vliicli  stained  with  blood  the  (MAI-. 
liands  of  the  first  apostles  of  freedom  in  that  country,  their 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  A  constitutional  monarchy 
has  at  last  been  erected:  guarantees  of  liberty  have  been 
established.  Compared  with  the  freedom  she  will  enjoy 
under  the  .Restoration,  her  condition  under  the  old  mo- 
narchy was  slaverv  itself.  The  blood  of  Robespierre  was 
but  for  a  season  ;  the  carnage  of  Napoleon  has  passed 
away  :  but  the  glorious  fabric  of  freedom  has  emerged 
unsullied  even  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  its  founders, 
and  a  brighter  era  opened  on  the  human  race,  from  the 
yerv  crimes  which  appeared  to  overcast  its  prospects.'' 

Such  hopes  are  the  dream  of  the  poet  :  they  constitute 
the  denouement  of  romance,  they  form  the  charm  of  the  V,T\  ,i,tT,. 
melodrama  :  but  they  are  not  the  history  of  man.  A  con- n^n^uJ 
slant  struggle  with  evil,  a  perpetual  contest  for  the  mas- {: 
tery  with  the  powers  of  sin,  is  his  destiny  from  the  cradle 
to  the  graye  of  nations.  The  crimes  committed  during 
the  Involution  had  been  too  great,  the  breaches  formed 
too  wide,  the  blood  shed  too  profuse,  the  injuries  inflicted 
too  serious,  to  admit  of  a  pacific  and  prosperous  society, 
blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  real  freedom,  being  built 
up  out  of  the  ruins  they  had  produced.  Human  passions  do 
not  subside  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  when  the  winds 
are  stilled  ;  human  iniquity,  once  let  loose,  cannot  be 
restrained  so  soon  as  the  original  actors  in  it  have  been 
destroyed.  The  winged  words  spoken,  the  immortal 
thoughts  written,  the  irreparable  deeds  done,  must  work 
out  their  appropriate  effect ;  for  good  or  for  evil  they  are 
committed  to  the  stream  of  time,  and  generations  vet 

* 

unborn  must  reap  their  fruits.  Irreligion,  passion,  the 
thirst  for  illicit  gratification,  are  easily  let  in  to  a  nation  : 
they  find  a  ready  entrance  in  the  deceitful  desires  of  the 
human  heart;  they  are  admitted  amidst  a  chorus  of  joy- 
ous hopes  and  sanguine  anticipations.  Ages  must  elapse, 
generations  unborn  descend  to  their  tomb,  possibly  a  new 
dominant  race  be  introduced  from  distant  and  imcorrupted 


et  ene- 
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CHAP,    states,  before  tliev  can  be  extirpated.     The  effect  of  noble 

\('I  T  ^ 

_J  _  1_  thoughts,  of  just  principles,  of  elevated  conceptions,  is 
S14"  never  lost  ;  it  is  more  durable  upon  the  human  race  than 
the  immediate  results  of  sin,  and  often  finally  improves 
its  fortunes.  But  in  the  first  instance  it  is  incomparably 
more  slow,  in  the  purification  of  mankind,  than  the 
passions  of  vice  are  in  corrupting  them.  lie  knew  the 
destiny  of  mortals,  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  well, 
who  said,  "For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me, 
and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments.'"' 

The  peace  with  France  formed  the  subject  of  universal 

Munificent   thought  throughout  the  nation  ;  but  its  conditions  were 

Duke  of  e  so  glorious  to  this  country,  that  they  could  hardly  form 
the  subject  of  debate  in  parliament,  and  mere  congratu- 
iatory  addresses  are  hardly  worth}'  of  a  place  in  history. 

July  7.  Munificent  provision,  though  not  beyond  his  deserts,  was 
made  in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  It  was  proposed  by  government  that 
£.300,000  should  be  voted  to  that  illustrious  commander, 
in  addition  to  the  £100,000  already  bestowed  on  him  by 
parliament  ;  but  when  the  subject  was  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr  Whit- 
bread  and  Mr  Ponsonby,  highly  to  their  honour,  consider- 
ing the  persevering  resistance  they  had  made  to  the  war, 

April  12.  that  it  should  be  increased  to  £400,000,  making  half  a 
million  in  all  which  he  had  received  from  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.  The  enlarged  sum  was  voted  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  ;  so  completely  had  the  transcendant  ser- 
vices of  the  British  hero  stifled  the  voice  of  envy  and 
stilled  the  passions  of  political  hostility.  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Lynedoch,  with  a  pension  of  £'2000  a-year  to  himself 
and  his  two  following  heirs  :  similar  honours  and  pensions 
were  bestowed  on  Marshal  Beresford  and  Sir  Rowland 
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Hill,  \vlio  became  Lords  Bercsford  and  Mill.  All  these 
grants  were  in  like  manner  passed  unanimously  ;  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  crown  was  appropriately  evinced  by 
raisin;.:  all  his  principal  ollicers,  including  1  Melon,  ('die, 
Leith,  ('linlon,  and  almost  all  the  names  which  have  now 
acquired  a  durable  place  in  hislorv,  to  the  honours  of 
knighthood  ;  while  ribbons  and  stars  were  profuselv  scat-  '  l>: 

XXM 

tered  among  their  less  elevated  brethren  in  arms.  Wei-  x;!1- 
lington  himself,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  wf, 
nation,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke.1 

A   striking   and    impressive    scene  occurred  when   tin; 
British  hero  was  presented  to  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  to  \v, 
receive  publiclv  the  thanks  of  tlie  House  foi'  the  achieve- ti 
ments  which  had  shed  such   lustre   on  his   countrv.      He  <•, 
was  received  with  loud  cheers,  all  the  members  standing  ;  s" 
and  the  Speaker  addressed  him  in  the  following  eloquent  :y1illv~-- 

,i  uly  1. 

and  dignified  terms: — "My  Lord,  since  1  last  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  place,  a  series  of 
eventful  years  has  elapsed,  but  none  without  some  mark 
and  note  of  your  rising  glorv.  The  military  triumphs, 
which  your  valour  has  achieved  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Garonne,  have 
called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring  nations. 
Their  names  have  been  written  by  your  conquering 
sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them 
down  with  exultation  to  our  children's  children.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  militarv  success  which  has 
alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our  applause  ; 
it  has  been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired 
your  troops  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  taught  them 
to  know  that  the  dav  of  battle  was  alwavs  a  dav  of 
victory  :  that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude, 
which  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset 
ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken  ;  and  that 
ascendancy  of  character,  which,  uniting  the  enemies  of 
jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  might  v  empires.  For  the  repeated 
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CHAP,     thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon  you  by  this  House,  in 

XC1I  * 

'     gratitude  for  your  eminent  services,  you  have  thought  fit 


this  day  to  offer  us  jour  acknowledgments  ;  but  this 
nation  well  knows  that  it  is  still  largely  your  debtor. 
It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction  that,  amidst  the 
constellation  of  illustrious  warriors  who  have  recently 
visited  our  county,  we  could  present  to  them  a  leader  of 
our  own.  to  whom  all  common  acclamation  conceded  the 
pre-eminence  :  and  when  the  will  of  Heaven  and  the 
common  destinies  of  our  nature  shall  have  swept  away 
the  present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  great 
name — an  imperishable  monument — exciting  others  to 

1  Ann.  Reg. 

P^H'IM'    ^c  deeds  of  glory  ;  and  serving  at  once  to  adorn,  defend, 
xxviii.49i.  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  country  among  the 
ruling  nations  of  the  earth."1 

Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  which  these  eloquent 
s:,i, mn       and  impressive  words  excited  in  all  who  listened  to  them, 

tllUllksL'iv-  ,  .  ,  1     •      l  1  1  T  1 

mg  in  st  and  rapturous  the  applause  winch  ensued  when  Lord 
i>eare!  "  Castlcrcagh  moved  that  they  should  be  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  House.''  The  Duke  of  AYellington  re- 
plied in  modest  and  suitable  terms,  in  which,  without 
pretending  to  disclaim  all  merit  himself,  he  ascribed  the 
success  which  had  been  achieved  mainly  to  the  persever- 
ing support  he  had  received  from  the  government,  and 
the  fortitude  and  discipline  of  the  troops  under  his  coin- 
July  <•>.  mand.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
was  returned  in  St  Paul's  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  the 
royal  family,  accompanied  by  the  whole  ministers  and 
privy  council,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  functionaries  in  London, 
and  the  principal  persons  of  the  P>ritish  empire  who  were 
then  assembled  in  London.  The  multitude  were  deeply 
impressed  when  the  august  procession,  decked  out  with 
all  the  splendour  of  royalty,  passed  through  the  streets  ; 
and  when  the  ]Jukc  of  AVellington,  with  the  sword  prc- 

''   The  Author  was  present  on  the  occasion.      The  impression    tla1  ^ecnr  j>r'>- 
<lu<'fl  v.  ill  never  l.u  elK'.cfd. 


sented  to  liiiu  l>v  the  State  before  him,  sat  down  on  the  CUM'. 
right  hand  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  tlio  cathedral,  one 
burst  of  almost  overpowering  emotion  thrilled  through 
everv  one  in  its  immense  extent.  But  who  can  relv  on 
the  permanent  affection  of  the  ever-changing  multitude  ( 
Could  the  eve  of  prophecy  have  pierced  the  depth.-  of 
futuritv,  it  would  have  heheld  the  hero  of  England,  then 
"the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  almost  sinking  under 
"the  electric  shock  of  a  nation's  gratitude,"  reviled  l>v 
the  majority  of  his  countrvmen,  execrated  bv  the  mob, 
and  narrowlv  escaping  death  from  theii1  infuriated  hands, 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  very  spot,  on  the  anniversarv  of 
his  great  and  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo  !  Themis- 
tocles,  the  saviour  of  Athens,  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
from  his  countrvmcn  at  the  court  of  the  (ireat  King  : 
Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  died  an  exile  on  a  '  AM.. y. ••-. 
foreign  shore — his  ungrateful  countrv  did  not  po.-sess  his  :,\\.  a.n'.n. 
bones.1 

An   important  discussion,  alike    interesting   from   the 

q 

simple  character  of  the  people  whose  fate  was  at  issue,  interference 
and  the  principles  in  regard  to  the  future  settlement  of  jlit'^1',, 
Europe  which   it  involved,   took  place  in   parliament  on  'l',1;!,'1'A'l1.';,,., 
the  subject  of  Xorwav.      It  has  been  alreadv  mentioiK^d,  "'  V":":!V 

J  «  -  'to  ftwcueu. 

that  it  was  part  of  the  secret  engagements  contracted  bv 
Alexander  with  PxTnadotte,  at  Abo  in  181:2,  that  he 
should  r<M-eive  that  kingdom  in  exchange  for  the  Conti- 
nental possessions  of  the  Swedish  crown  which  were 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  that,  by  the  subsequent  treatv  with 
lireat  Britain,  not  only  had  the  consent  of  the  cabinet  of 
St  James's  been  obtained  to  this  arrangement,  but  his 
Britannic  Majestv  cnsraned,  if  necessarv,  to  assist  in  an 

J         * .         '     ;  •  '-  Ante,  cli. 

active  manner  with  his  fleet  to  carrv  the  tr(>atv  into  i**- £;'"; 
eifect."  The  period  had  now  arrived  when  Bcrnadottc 
claimed  the  performance  of  these  stipulations,  and  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Urcat  Britain  to  perform  her 
engagements  for  the  coercion  of  the  Norwegians  into 
obedience  to  this  transfer.  The  court  of  Denmark  had 
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CHAP,    acceded  to  it,  by  the  treaty  which  admitted  them  into  the 

_L_  Grand  Alliance,1  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 

lsl4'      do  otherwise,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  external  power 

1  Ante.  rh. 

ixxxiv!  §  of  France  by  the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  evacuation  of  Ger- 
many. But  the  Norwegians  loudly  protested  against  this 
forcible  transfer  of  a  free  people  to  the  rule  of  their  here- 
ditary enemies;  and  not  only  refused  to  admit  the  Swedish 
authorities,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  but  made  preparations  to  resist  any  forcible  oc- 
cupation of  their  territory.  They  even  despatched  envoys 
to  Great  Britain  to  interest  the  English  people  in  their 
cause.  In  consequence,  a  Swedish  army  assembled  under 
the  Crown  Prince,  on  the  frontier,  and  Great  Britain  de- 
spatched some  vessels  of  war,  to  commence  a  blockade  of 
the  harbours  of  Norway.  This  proceeding  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  in  Europe,  both  from  the  importance  of 
the  questions  at  issue  to  the  parties,  and  the  indication 
which  it  afforded  of  the  intentions  of  the  allied  powers  in 
regard  to  other  countries,  which,  in  like  manner,  it  might 
be  deemed  expedient  to  transfer  from  their  ancient  domi- 
nion to  new  sovereigns.  It  became  the  subject  of  warm 
debates  in  the  British  parliament  ;  and  the  arguments 
there  urged  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  that  they 

2  Ann.  RC-.  were  brought  forward  in  the  only  assembly  in  existence 

1N14   118  " 

u'C  '  where  the  subject  could  with  perfect  freedom  be  dis- 
cussed.2 

On  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  maintained  by 

Arpiincnt   Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grenvillc,  and  Mr  Wynne -—"  British 

j"ct  o*f  \or-  policy  never  sustained  a  deeper  shock,  nor  British  character 

opposition.  a  deeper  stain,  than  in  the  conduct  which  has  recently 

been  pursued  in  regard  to  Norway.     If  indeed  it  were 

incumbent  on  this  country,  on  a  fair  construction  of  the 

treaty  with  Sweden,  to  assist  by  the  co-operation  of  force 

in  the  reduction  of  Norway,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  that 

the  evil,  how  great  soever,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy, 

and  that  even  oppression  must  be  enforced,  rather  than 

breach  of  faith  incurred.    But  are  we  bound  by  the  treaty 


to  employ  force  to  compel  the  Norwegians  to  submit  to  a  rim». 
forcible  junction  with  Sweden  '  Nothing  can  he  cle.irer 
than  th;it  we  are  not.  It  is  inerelv  stipulated  '  that  we 
are  to  use  our  good  oilices  to  ohtain  the  annexation,  and 
oven  to  oinploy  force,  if  necessary.'  But  force  \va<  not  to 
he  employed,  unless  the  King  of  Denmark  refused  to  join 
the  northern  alliance.  If,  then,  force  had  heen  already 
employed  to  compel  that  junction,  we  had  done  all  that 
we  engaged,  and  are  liberated  from  any  further  obliga- 
tions. \o\v.  when  were  wo  called  on  to  interpose  force 
to  compel  this  junction  '  When  Denmark  has  joined  the 
northern  alliance  -  when  her  troops  have  marched  in  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause  —  and  when  she  has  not  only 
ceded  Xorwav,  but  has  expressly  fulfilled  that  condition, 
upon  the  refusal  of  which  the  employment  of  force  was 
made  to  depend. 

"  \Ve  are  clearly,  therefore,  not  bound  to  co-operate  by 
force,  either  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  treaty;  and  i>,,,,,.irk 
if  not,  are  we  called  upon  to  interpose  by  the  nature  of /,;'n';|'..:l';'r't 
the  transaction,  or  the  merits  of  the  hostility  to  which  t,l,'1t,,!'|!j-;":i" 
we  have  chosen  to  make  ourselves  a  party!  Here  the  Xunv!l-v> 
argument  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark had  no  right  to  transfer  the  people  of  Norway 
against  their  will.  He  might  withdraw  himself  from 
their  protection  :  he  might  absolve  them  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him  :  but  he  had  no  right  to  transfer  that  alle- 
giance to  another  state  ;  it  became  then  the  privilege  of 
the  people  to  determine  to  whom  their  allegiance  should 
be  transferred.  Authority  is  not  necessary  to  support 
a  position  so  plain,  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  iirst 
principles  of  natural  justice.  if  it  were  neces.siry  to 
quote  opinions  of  weight  on  such  a  point,  our  greatest 
international  lawyers,  Grot  ins,  Puftcndorf,  and  Vattel, 
are  unanimous  upon  it.  They  state  that  a  sovereign  may, 
in  case  of  necessity,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their 
towns,  but  that,  this  being  done,  it  rests  with  the  people 
themselves  to  select  the  state  to  which  they  will  transfer 
VOL.  XIII.  -  I 
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CHAP,    their  allegiance.     Provinces  of  an  empire,  indeed,  such  as 

XCH 

'          Franche-Comte  and  Lorraine,  have  often  been  transferred 


without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  that  docs 
not  apply  to  the  cession  of  an  integral  independent  state, 
such  as  Norway.  And  whenever  such  a  stretch  has  been 
attempted,  as  in  the  subjugation  of  Corsica  by  France,  or 
the  transfer  of  Scotland  by  Baliol  to  Edward  I.,  the 
iniquitous  measure  has  met  with  the  unanimous  con- 
demnation of  subsequent  times,  and  the  heroes  who 
strove  to  resist  it  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  histo- 
rian, the  theme  of  the  poet,  in  every  subsequent  age. 
If  a  more  recent  example  is  required,  look  at  Spain. 
Ferdinand  VII.  ceded  his  people  to  Napoleon  by  the 
treaty  of  Bayonne  ;  but,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the 
transfer,  they  strenuously  resisted  it,  and  for  the  last  six 
years  our  whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  aid  them 
in  withstanding  a  usurpation  similar  to  that  which  we 
are  now  with  as  little  justice  about  to  force  on  the 
Norwegians. 

"  Have  the  services  of  Sweden  in  the  common  cause 
The  conduct  been   so  important,  the  fidelity  of  the   Crown  Prince  to 
°iadde-en   his  engagements  so  conspicuous,  as  to  call  for  such  an  act 
sudi°reconi-  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ?     It  is  notorious  that  the 
peu,c.        yci,y  rcvcrsc  js  the  case.     Have  Sir  C.  Stewart  and  Mr 
Thornton  never  stated  in  their  despatches  that  Sweden 
was  backward  in  aiding  the  common  cause  1     Have  her 
troops  ever  taken  the  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  com- 
bined operations  r{     Even  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Sir  C. 
Stewart  has  loudly  complained  that  Sweden  hung  back, 
and  that  the  utmost  efforts  were  necessary  to  bring  her 
troops  into  action.      Subsequently,  instead   of  directing 
his  troops  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Flanders,  the  Crown 
Prince  employed  them  entirely  against  Denmark  ;  and, 
during  the  campaign  in  France,  his  inactivity  became  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  llanseatic  Legion,  intended  to  have 
been   under    his    direction,   was    transferred  to    that   of 
General  Bulow,  and  two  entire  corps  of  his  army  were  at 
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once  withdrawn   from   his  orders,  and  placed  under  the    CUM-. 
directions   of   Marshal    lilucher.      It    is,    then,    for  such   a 
lukewarm,  suspicious  ally  that  we  are  to  incur  the  odium 
of  concurring  in  the  subjugation  of  a  freeborn  and  gallant 
people  ( 

"  The   policy  of    this    co-operation    is   as   mi-taken   as 

i  *  i '' 

its  principle  is  unjust.     Sweden  is  attached  to   1'Yance,  i,,,,,,,^  v  „ 

because  it  may  be  aided,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  it:1' 
it  is  jealous  of  Russia,  because  it  may  be  injured,  and 
cannot  be  benefited  by  it.  The  Crown  Prince  will  never 
lose  his  attachment  to  the  land  of  his  birth  :  in  his  case, 
national  partiality,  old  recollections,  will  conspire  with 
new  interests  and  acquired  desires  to  attach  him  to  the 
French  alliance.  Rather  than  see  Norway  annexed  to 
Sweden,  it  would  be  incomparably  better  to  see  it  erected 
into  an  independent  power.  .And  as  such  a  power,  if 
independent,  would  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with 
this  country,  it  would  prove  of  essential  service  in 
furnishing  materials  for  our  navy  from  a  quarter  from 
whence  the  supplies  are  never  likely  to  fail.  But  fail 
thev  unquestionably  will  if  this  annexation  is  persisted 
in  :  for,  on  the  first  general  war  in  Europe,  Sweden  will 
join  with  France,  from  inevitable  and  well-founded  dread 793.' 
of  the  power  of  Russia."1 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Ilarrowbv,  and  Lord  Liverpool — "This  question  is  Answer  of 
to  he  determined,  not  by  the  general  considerations  which  ^mi"^. 
have  been  brought  forward  with  such  glowing  eloquence 
on  the  opposite  side,  but  bv  the  necessities  of  the  case  when 
the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  concluded,  and  the  plain 
meaning  of  that  treaty  itself.  It  was  the  anxious  desire 
of  this  country,  at  the  time  when  the  co-operation  of 
Sweden  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  that  power  against  the  common  enemy  ; 
and  to  that  end  we  engaged  to  put  Sweden  in  possession 
of  Norway,  which  being  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  state, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Swedish  government  to  send 
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CHAP,    forces  to  any  considerable  amount  to  the  Continent  until 

— —  it  was  secured  from  attack  on  that  vulnerable  side.     The 

"14>  Emperor  of  Russia,  accordingly,  by  his  treaty  with  Sweden, 
bound  himself  to  secure  to  the  latter  power  the  crown  of 
Norway  ;  and  Great  Britain  pledged  itself  by  its  treaty 
to  the  same  effect,  by  using  its  good  offices  with  Denmark, 
and  if  necessary  by  naval  co-operation.  It  was  certainly 
provided  that  we  should  not  employ  force  without  making 
an  attempt  to  induce  Denmark  to  join  the  general  con- 
federacy, and  that  power  has  done  so.  But  unless  there 
was  something  illegal  in  the  original  treaty,  can  it  be 
maintained  that  we  are  bound  to  stop  short  at  the  nomi- 
nal cession,  and  do  nothing  to  put  our  ally  in  possession 
of  the  territory  which  we  had  expressly  agreed  he  should 
possess  ? 

"  As  to  the  justice  of  the  treaty  itself,  that  is  a  dif- 
Lcgaiityof  fcreut  question,  which  it  is  too  late  to  discuss,  as  it  has 
mVuTcuu-'  been  concluded  and  acted  upon,  and  formed  pail  of  the 
whh'^nii-  public  convention  of  Europe.  But  even  if  that  question 
nun- usage.  ^verc  to  \)d  again  opened  up,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  treaty  with  Sweden  might  be  defended  on  the 
best  principles  of  justice  and  expedience.  Many  weighty 
authorities,  indeed,  have  laid  it  down,  that  a  sovereign 
cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  alienate 
his  U'hole  dominions  :  but  they  also  state,  what  common 
sense  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  a  particular  town  or 
province  may  be  validly  ceded  without  such  consent.  By- 
all  the  treaties  which  have  terminated  the  great  wars  of 
Europe,  large  cessions  of  territory  have  been  made  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  price  of  the  pacification,  and  without 
them  that  blessing  could  not  have  been  obtained.  In 
particular,  this  was  done  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  of 
Utrecht,  and  of  Amiens  ;  and  by  all  concluded  by  Napo- 
leon, large  provinces  were  ceded  without  any  complaint 
being  made  by  the  gentlemen  opposite.  Sicily,  Naples, 
Flanders,  and  almost  all  the  smaller  states  of  Italy,  as 
much  independent  states  as  Norway,  have  at  different 
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times  been  thus  transferred.    Did  not  Lord  Chatham  boast 

that  he  would  conquer  (lermanv  in  America  '(•  a  saving  . 
which,  according  to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  would  be 
founded  in  gross  injustice.  If  the  consent  of  the  people 
to  their  cession  wore  requisite  to  the  legal  validity  of 
their  transfer,  treaties  would  bo  nugatory;  every  attempt 
at  pacification  would  only  lead  to  a  difficult  and  often 
ineffectual  negotiation  with  the  subjects  of  the  territory 
proposed  to  be  ceded  ;  and  wars  would  be  interminable, 
from  the  impossibility  of  guaranteeing  to  the  victorious 
partv  anv  advantage  which  might  induce  him  to  ter- 
minate his  hostility.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of 
.subjects  to  submit  to  such  transfers  is  but  a  part  of  the 
general  result  of  the  social  union,  bv  which  the  original 
liberty  of  each  citi/en  is  to  a  certain  degree  impaired  for 
the  public  good. 

"  Whether    or    not    the    Crown    Prince   has  in    everv 

•>        ].•,. 

instance  exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  vigour  for  the  Vaiucoft 
prosecution   of  hostilities  against  the  common  enemy,  is  Sweden,0 
not   now  the   question.     Suffice   it  to  say,  that  his  co- ^•'111^,"1K 
operation  on  the  whole  has  been  of  the  most  essential  mc:isuie- 
service,  and  such  as  fully  entitles  him  to  his  stipulated 
reward.      Had  he  not,  by  his  accession  to  the  alliance, 
created  a  formidable  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
army    which    penetrated    into    Russia,    we    might    have 
been  at   this  moment  occupied,  instead  of  discussing  the 
miuuticB  of  our  engagements  with  Sweden,  in  anxiously 
deliberating  on  the  means  of  averting  invasion  from  our 
own   shores.      The   policy   of   strengthening   Sweden    is 
equally  clear  :   the  great   evil  of  modern   Europe,  which 
has  hitherto  led  to  such  frequent  wars  of  ambition  by  the 
greater  powers,  has  been  the  number  of  lesser  states  with 
which   thev   are   surrounded,   at   once   a   field   for   their 
hostility  and  a  prey  to  their  cupidity.      It  is  our  wisdom, 
therefore,  so  to  strengthen  the  second-rate  powers  as  may 
render  the  balance  more  even,  and  prevent  their  domi- 
nions from  becoming,  as  heretofore,  the  mere  battle-field 
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CHAP,    in  which  the  greater  powers  find  an  arena  for  their  con- 
n'     tests  and  the  prize  of  their  hostility.     The  resistance  of 
jsi4.     jjlc   Norwegians   to   this   projected    union  witli    Sweden 
has  been  entirely  fomented  by  the  Danes,  who,   having 
secured  their  equivalent  in  Pomerania,  are  now  striving 
also  to   retain   Norway  :   it   has   been   consequent   on   a 
journev  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
who  went  from  Copenhagen  to  Norway,  and  was  declared 
king  of  that  country.     The  terms  of  the  proposed  union 
have  hitherto  been  studiously  concealed  from  the  Nor- 
wegians :  but  when  they  come  to  be  known,  all  opposi- 
]  rjiri.Dcb.  tion  on  their  part  will  cease,  as  it  has  already  done  with 
807.'"'     '"'  a  large  portion  of  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened 
inhabitants." l 

Upon  a  division,  parliament  supported  ministers  in  the 

Continued    course  they  had  adopted  on  this  subject  in  both  houses  : 

tiTe^NoAvc0-  the  majority  in  the  Peers  being  eighty-one,  in  the  Com- 

Feb.s'24.      nions,  two  days  afterwards,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 

fifty-eight.     The  resistance  of  the  Norwegians,  however, 

still  continued  ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Swedish 

government  to  have  recourse  to  actual  hostilities  to  effect 

o 

the  occupation  of  this  much-coveted  acquisition.  A  pro- 
clamation of  the  King  of  Sweden,  containing  an  engage- 
ment to  leave  to  the  nation  the  power  of  establishing  a 
constitution  on  the  footing  of  national  representation, 
to  its  inhabitants  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  and  not 
April  is.  to  consolidate  the  finances  of  the  two  countries,  met  with 
very  little  attention.  As  little  respect  was  paid  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  King  of  Denmark  two 
months  afterwards,  in  which  he  counselled  them  to 
submit,  disavowed  the  act  of  Prince  Christian,  who  had 
gone  to  Norway,  and  been  proclaimed  King  of  that 
nation,  and  forbade  all  the  officers  in  his  service  to  remain 
in  the  country  in  its  present  state.  Prince  Christian, 
however,  was  not  discouraged  ;  he  traversed  the  moun- 
tains between  Sweden  and  Drontheim,  and  was  every- 
where met  by  crowds  of  peasants,  shouting  with  cnthusi- 
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astic  ardour,   "ANY  will  live  or  die  for  Old  Norway's  free-    CHAI-. 
doin."      \Vlien  lie  arrived  at  tlie  inonuineiit  in  the  pass  of  . 
(nitbrandsthal,  famous   for  the  destruction  of  ;i  hand  of 
S\vedi>h  invaders,  and  read  the   inscription,  "  NN 'oe  to  the 
Norwegian  whose  Mood  does  not  boil  in  his  veins  at  the 
sight  of  this   inonuineiit  !''  thousands  of  voices  rent  the 
sky   \vith    the  exclamation,   "Thou   shalt  not  leave  us  !'' I-YI,.  ];». 
Continuing  his  journey  to  Drontheiin,  he  was  unanimously 
saluted  as   Regent  :   the   Danish  flag  was  taken   down   to 
the    M>mid    of  a    funeral   dirge  ;   the    Norwegian   banner 
hoisted    amidst    shouts    of   acclamation.       .Norway    was 
declared    independent;    peace  was    declared  with   Great  iv>..  -JL 
Britain  ;  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  British 
government    to    deprecate    the   proposed    coercion  ;    and 
Count  Axel   Rosen,  the  Swedish  envov,  who  came  from 
the  government  of  Stockholm,   commissioned  to   receive  '  Ann-  Rt'-r- 
execution  of  the  treaty,  was  informed  that,  till  the  dccla-  11.  iwi. 
ration  of  independence  was  communicated  to  the  powers  b07,  804. 
of  Europe,  no  answer  to  his  requisitions  could  be  made.1 

The  engagements  of  the  allied  powers,  however,  towards 
Sweden,  were  too  stringent  to  permit  of  anv  attention  Failure' of 
being  paid  even  to  these  touching  appeals  of  a  gallant  at^negu-1* 
people  struggling  for  their  independence.        Mr  Anker, tiatum< 
the  Norwegian   envoy  to  the  court  of  London,  was  in- 
formed bv  Lord  Liverpool  of  the  situation  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  British  government,  and  desired  to  return  to 
Norway  :  but  still  the  Norwegians  were  undismayed,  and 
on  the   l!)th  April,  the  Diet,  by  a  considerable  majority,  April  iy. 
conferred  the  crown  on   Prince   Christian   and  his  male 
heirs.      M.    Morier    was    afterwards   despatched    by    the 
British  government  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  paciiic  settle- 
ment of  the  differences,  and  soon   after  the  envovs  from '.]"£  2!;' 
all  the  allied  powers  arrived  in  Norway  with  a  similar  ^l,,1'^,,, 

purpose,  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless  :  thev  departed  1M  V-'"'' 

.    .      •'•i-  -'I'-ni. 
from  Drontheiin  without  havinir  induced  either  Christian  •'".•  ciuu:^ 

.  ,  .  11-1         ''cuii.  ii. 

or  the  Diet  to  submit,  and  preparations  on   both  sides  ISG,  101. 
were  immediately  made  for  war.- 
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CHAP.        It  belongs  to  the  northern  historians  to  relate  in  detail 

\  ( '  1 1 

'  the  circumstances  of  the  brief  but  interesting  campaign 

-un4-     which  followed.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Norwegian 

congest  of  flotilla  was  defeated  near  the  llualorn  islands,  with  hardly 

8°™iun.  "%  any  loss  to  the  Swedish  squadron ;  and  that,  Bcrnadottc 
having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invading  army, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  the  frontier  was  immediately 

Aug.  •_>.  crossed.  The  Swedish  General  Gahn  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  worsted  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  mountain 

Aug.  4.  passes,  yet  Friedrichstadt  was  captured  two  days  after. 
The  strong  position  of  Iscbro  was  soon  after  forced  with 

Aug.  10.  considerable  loss  to  the  Norwegians  ;  General  Vegesack 
overthrew  a  body  of  six  thousand  gallant  mountaineers  ; 
Sleswick  was  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
invaders;  the  passage  of  the  Glommen  was  won;  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  bombardment  of  Fricdrichstcin, 

Aug.  11.  before  which  Charles  XII.  lost  his  life;  the  ridge  of  the 
Kgolbcrg  was  carried  after  a  brave  resistance;  and  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  surrounding,  with  a  very  superior 

Aug.  ]•_>.  force,  the  army  of  Prince  Christian,  posted  near  Moss. 
Further  resistance  would  now  have  been  hopeless;  the 
match  was  evidently  unequal ;  and  therefore  Prince 
Christian  made  proposals  to  the  Crown  Prince,  which 

Aug.  li.  were  accepted.  By  this  convention  the  Danish  prince 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Norway  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Crown  Prince  accepted  the  con- 
stitution for  Norway  which  had  been  fixed  bv  the  Diet  of 
Eswold,  and  engaged  to  govern  it  with  no  other  changes 
than  were  necessary  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
After  some  local  disturbances,  and  great  heartburnings 

i  A.'m.' Res.  among  the  peasantry,  this  convention  was  submitted  to; 

l-.'^i'n'..    the  Diet  at  Christiana,  bv  a  majority  of  scventv-fbur  to 

j'.'^'iTi'v;  ''ivo'  agreed  to  accept  their  new  king,  and  consent  to  the 

I;'7;,.1,',1'!1'"  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.       The  terms  arranged  were 
in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  Norwegians,  who 
bid.  preserved  the  substance,   though  not  the  form,  of  inde- 
pendence,1 and  a  degree  of  popular  power  which  would  be 
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inconsistent  with  good  government  in  ;i  less  primitive 
state  of  society.  Beniadottc  lias  since  ruled  them  with 
leniency  and  judgment  :  and  though  many  old  patriots 
still  mourn  over  the  loss  of  their  political  independence, 
Xonvav  has  had  no  real  reason,  from  its  subsequent  govern- 
ment, to  regret  its  union  with  the  Swedish  monarchy. 
Although  the  military  events  of  this  miniature  contest 

.  '  . 

are  of  little  importance,  vet  the  moral  and  political 
questions  which  it  involves  are  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  l»v  much  the  most  material  which  arose  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  upon  the;  over- 
throw of  the  French  Empire.  Bv  that  great  event, 
dominions  which  had  been  incorporated  with  it  under 
the  sceptre  of  Xapoleon,  containing  thirteen  millions  of 
souls,  besides  stati-s  embracing  a  still  greater  number, 
forming  part  of  his  allied  dependencies,  had  been  in 
great  part  bereft  of  their  former  government,  and  lav  at 
the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers.  It  became,  therefore, 
a  matter  at  once  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  no 
small  difficulty,  to  provide  properly  for  the  political  dis- 
tribution of  the  conquered  or  rescued  states.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  general  interests  of  Europe  imperatively 
required  that  the  old  arrangements  should  not  in  every 
instance  be  specifically  resumed,  as  experience  had  demon- 
strated that,  if  they  were  so,  the  weakness  of  the  inter- 
mediate states  rendered  them  an  immediate  prev  to  the 
ambition  of  the  greater.  On  the  other,  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  old  sovereigns  and  form  of  govern- 
ment was  often  strong,  alwavs  respectable  :  and  it  ill 
became  the  champions  of  European  independence  to  ter- 
minate their  work  of  deliverance  by  an  act  of  injustice 
which  might  be  paralleled  to  any,  to  terminate  which  they 
had  taken  up  arms. 

In  these  ditlicult  circumstances,  where  state  necessity 
and  insurmountable  expedience  pointed  to  one  course, 
and  a  sense  of  justice  and  regard  to  the  rights  of  man 
appeared  to  demand  another,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
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CHAP,    decision  of  the  allied  powers  should  have  been  the  subject 
of  impassioned  declamation  or  sincere  regret,  and  that  the 


1;^14'     annexation  of  Xorway  to  Sweden,  of  great  part  of  Sax- 
Andthc      onv  to  Prussia,  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Russia, 

true  sn-onnd         '' 

on  wi.ich  it  the  Milanese  to  Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of 
rested.0  Piedmont,  should  have  been  represented  as  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  spoliation,  equal  to  any  which  had  stained  the 
arms  of  Xapoleon.  Without  pretending  to  vindicate  all 
those  measures,  and  fully  admitting  the  principle,  that 
the  end  will  not  justify  the  means,  there  is  yet  this  im- 
portant fact  to  be  observed,  which  draws  a  broad  and 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  all  these  acts  of  incor- 
poration, and  those  which  were  so  loudly  complained  of 
under  the  government  of  the  French  Emperor.  All  these 
states,  which  were  disposed  of,  some  against  their  will,  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
at  war  with  the  allied  powers:  they  were  part  of  the 
French  empire,  or  of  its  allied  dependencies;  and  if  they 
were  allotted  to  some  of  the  conquering  powers,  they 
underwent  no  more  than  the  stern  rule  of  war,  the  sad 
lot  of  the  vanquished  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
What  was  complained  of  in  Napoleon's  usurpations,  was 
not  the  provinces  which  he  wrested  from  his  enemies  at 
the  close  of  war,  but  the  crowns  which  he  tore  from  the 
brows  of  his  allies,  or  neutral  states,  during  peace.  The 
contest,  moreover,  on  the  termination  of  which  they  were 
partitioned,  was  one  of  the  grossest  aggression  on  their 
part:  their  forces  had  all  formed  part  of  the  vast  crusade, 
at  the  head  of  which  Xapoleon  had  crossed  the  Xiemen, 
and  carried  the  sword  and  the  firebrand  into  the  heart  of 
Russia;  and  if  they  in  the  end  found  the  scales  of  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  lamented  their  forcible  trans- 
ference to  the  rule  of  another,  they  underwent  no  other 
fate  than  the  just  law  of  retribution.  They  experienced 
no  more  than  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Austrians,  the 
Prussians,  and  the  Dutch;  than  they  had  attempted  to 
inflict  on  the  Spaniards  and  the  Russians. 
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Another  subject  in  the  highest  decree  interesting,  hotli 
to  the  domestic  historian  of  (i  real  Britain  and  the  general 
annalist  of  Kurope,  which  underwent  a  thorough  discussion, 

and  was  placed  on  a  new  footing  at  this  period,  was  the 
English  COI;N  LAWS. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
England  had  been  to  a  certain,  tliougli  not  a  large,  extent  ! 
an  exporting  country ;  and  so  great  Mas  the  influence  of  ti,,'- ( 
the  landowners  in  the  legislature,  that  they  had  obtained  La 
the  grant  of  a  bounty  of  live  shillings  a  (juarter  on  the 
exportation  of  wheat  to  foreign  states.  By  the  statute 
I  William  and  .Mary,  c.  12,  passed  in  the  vear  Hiss, 
exportation  was  permitted  when  wheat  shall  be  at  or 
under  48s.  the  quarter,  and  a  bountv  of  ,1s.  a  quarter 
was  allowed.  The  bounty  was  repeatedly  suspended 
<luring  the  next  century  when  grain  was  high,  and  a  great 
variety  of  temporary  statutes  were  passed  to  alleviate 
passing  distress;  but  this  bounty  continued  to  be  the 
general  law  of  the  country  till  17(>.j,  when,  by  the  3 
l!eo.  III.,  c.  31,  it  was  entirely  abolished,  and  all  import 
duties  were  repealed.  This  continued  the  law  till  17!M, 
when,  by  the  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  the  old  bounty  of  ~)s. 
was  revived  when  wheat  shall  be  under  44s.  the  quarter; 
when  above  4(is.,  expoi'tation  was  prohibited.  On  import- 
ed wheat,  if  prices  were  under  .">0s.  a  duty  of  24s.  3d. 
was  imposed:  from  .~)0s.  to  .34s.,  the  duty  fell  to  2s.  (>'d. ; 
and  above  ."Us.,  the  duty  was  only  (id.  This  scale  was 
to  a  certain  degree  modified  by  the  44  Geo.  III.,  c.  109, 
passed  in  1804,  bv  which  act  export  was  allowed  when 
wheat  was  at  and  under  48s.,  with  a  bounty  of  .Is.:  above 
,j4s.  there  was  no  export:  import,  if  prices  were  under 
(>3s.,  was  allowed  only  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  24s.  3d.; 
from  (13s.  to  (i(is.,  at  a  duty  of  2s.  (kl. ;  above  (ids.  at  a 
duty  of  (id.  The  object  of  these,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  intermediate  temporary  or  partial  acts,  was  to  ]  i 
prevent  that  grievous  evil  to  which  society  is  subjected  in  u 
the  great  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  grain,1  and  secure,  as 
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CHAP,    far  as  human  foresight  could,  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
"  supply  and  steady  prices  in  the  article  of  human  sub- 

'14>      sistence. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  Great  Britain 
long  continued  an  exporting  country.  From  1697  to 
1766,  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  the  annual  amount 
of  exports  of  corn  was,  with  the  exception  only  of  six 
1  years,  much  greater  than  that  of  imports — and  this 
excess  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
sometimes  reached  as  much  as  nine  hundred  thousand 
quarters.'"'  From  1766,  however,  the  balance  turned  the 
other  way,  and  the  amount  imported  generally,  though 
not  always,  exceeded  that  exported  ;  until,  during  the 
dreadful  scarcity  of  1800  and  1801,  and  the  scarcely  less 
severe  season  of  1810,  the  quantity  imported  had  ranged 
from  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  to  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  quarters,  -f-  This  was  a  most 
important  change,  and  that  in  prices  \vas  hardlv  less  so  ; 
for  on  an  average  of  ten  years  for  the  last  hundred  and 
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fiftv  voars,  tlio  price  of  wheat  had  doubled,  and,  as  com-    CIIAI' 

\ci  i 
pared  with   the   middle  of  last  century,   had   more   than   . 

tripled.*  These  facts  naturally  awakened  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  legislature  and  the  country  at  the  close 
of  the  \var,  \vhen  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace 
exposed  the  Hritish  farmer  anew  to  the  competition  of 
the  foreign  producer,  and  the  vast  change  of  prices  con- 
sequent on  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1  707,  and 
the  subsequent  boundless  expenditure  of  the  war,  had 
rendered  him  so  much  less  qualified  to  bear  it. 

Agriculture  had  immensely  advanced  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  foreign  exclusion  and  domestic  encou-  I'lv-in^ 
ragement   in   the   later  years  of  the  contest.      Capital  to  ^jlnitort' 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  millions  sterling  had  been  1^,' uhu 
invested  in  land,  and  was  now  producing  a  remunerating 
return;  the  home  cultivators,  notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  the  number  of  the  people  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  had  kept  pace  both  with  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  the  rapidly  augmenting  luxury 
of  the  age  :   the  importation  of  grain  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  had  been  a  perfect  trille.    It  had  thus  become 
a  very  grave  question,  whether  these  advantages  should 

Average  price  of  wheat  <luriiig  ton  years  :  — 
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— R<p<>rt  of  Committee  on  C>>rn  Ztuo1,  1814  ;  I\'rl.  Ikb.  xxvii.  087. 
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CTIAP.    now  be  thrown  away,  and  the  nation,  after  having  by  a 

xcn  ^ 

—  painful  process  of  foreign  warfare  been  raised  to  a  state 


*  of  independence  of  foreign  supplies,  should  at  its  close,  by 
the  inundation  of  Continental  grain,  consequent  on  the 
expenses  and  high  prices  whicli  that  very  war  had  occa- 
sioned, be  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  external 
powers  for  the  most  necessary  articles  of  subsistence. 
QI  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr 

MrHuskis-  Vansittart,  and  Mr  Frankland  Lewis — "  The  two  grand 

sou  s  and  1-11  i 

the  govern-  objects  which  the  House  has  to  obtain  by  the  proposed 
mentsin  measures,  are  to  render  the  nation  independent  of  foreign 
the  Corn  supply,  and  to  keep  the  price  of  corn  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible.  Under  the  system  begun  in  17G5,  which  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  country 
has  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  grain,  and  prices  have 
been  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation.  All  this 
has  happened  in  consequence  of  deviating  from  a  system 
which,  for  nearly  sixty  years  previously,  had  rendered  the 
country  nearly  independent  of  foreign  supply,  and  during 
which  period  the  fluctuation  of  prices  had  never  exceeded 
one-third.  Instead  of  which,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
large  importations  had  taken  place,  and  the  fluctuations 
have  risen  as  high  as  three  to  one,  instead  of  one  to 
three.  What  must  be  the  state  of  the  law  which  pro- 
duced these  evils,  if  they  have  been  produced  bv  law,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  I  and  is  not  some  remedy 
necessary  r( 

"  It  is  impossible  that  temporary  fluctuation  can  raise 
the  price  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  grain  \  and  as  the  agricultural  labourers  constitute  the 
•i!.'^  largest  class,  and  their  earnings  approach  nearest  to  what 
1  is  necessary  for  mere  existence,  anv  temporary  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  is  more  severely  felt  by  them  than  bv  any 
others,  and  this  evil  has  exhibited  itself  in  augmented 
poor-rates  and  many  other  forms.  The  fluctuation  of 
prices  is  an  evil  as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  too 
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hiirli  a  i)rico  :   a  total    prohibition   of  exportation,   it   is    rim-. 
•  •  \  ( '  1 1 

true,  may  raise  the  price;   but  a  medium  mav  be  found  _ 

which  will  at  once  keep  the  price  steady,  and  not  unduly 
elevate  it.     Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  importance  of  importation  of  grain,  it  is  well  known 
that  in   no   ijeur  has  it   readied  /tnj/icr  th«n  c  tenth  <>r 
tirc/j'f/t  <*/' f/te  ((initial  consumption.      If  no  foreign  corn 
had  been    imported,  the  nation  would  have  saved  in  the 
last   twenty  years  sixty  millions  sterling:   nor  can  it  be 
said,  that  without  this  importation  sixtv  millions'  worth 
of  our  manufactures  would  have  remained  unsold  ;    for 
what  would  those  sixtv  millions  have  ell'ectcd  if  they  had 
been  invested  in  land  (     What  improvements  would  they 
have  effected   in   our  agriculture — what   increased  means 
of  purchasing  our  manufactures  would  thev  have  given  to 
our  cultivators  !      AYhen  the  law  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  was  first  passed,  there  was  a  violent  outcry 
against  it  ;   but  what  had  been  its  effect  '(      Why,  that 
Ireland  had  come  to  supply  England  with  corn,  for  which 
she   had   received  several  millions  which  had  been  em- 
ployed   in   improving  her  soil,  which,  but  for  that  law, 
would  have  gone  to  Holland  or  some  other  country.    The 
importations  from  Ireland  now  amount  to  three  millions 
annually,  with  a  probability  of  a  still  greater  increase. 
Are  we  prepared  to  throw  away  that  benefit  to  our  own 
subjects  '( 

"  Circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control  have 

%">i; 

of  late  years  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  British 
agriculture,  and  rendered  us  again  independent  of  foreign  \ 
nations.      Having  paid   the   price   of  our  independence,  I 
would  it  be  wise  noM'  to  permit  the  domestic  culture  of 
the  country  to  be  destroyed,  and  render  us  again  depen- 
dent on  foreign   nations  '(     Such  an  advantage  would  be 
readily  seized  on  by  any  power,  and  used  to  the  annoy- 
ance, it  might  be  the  subjugation,  of  any  country  which 
should  subject  itself  to  such  an  evil.     If  the  law  is  left  in 
its  present  form,  agriculture  will  speedily  recede  :  the  low 
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CHAP,    price  of  corn  produced  by  foreign  importation  will  at  once 
diminish  the  supply  of  grain,  and  throw  out  of  employ- 


'14>  ment  a  vast  multitude  of  agricultural  labourers ;  and  thence 
will  arise  a  double  evil  at  once  to  the  landowners,  the 
farmers,  and  the  nation.  A  loss  of  capital  to  a  prodigious 
extent  will  ensue  ;  rents  will  be  immediately  lowered  ; 
the  best  market  for  our  manufactures,  the  home  market, 
will  be  essentially  injured.  The  true  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature will  be  to  impose  a  fluctuating  scale  of  duties,  which 
shall,  when  prices  are  high,  let  in  importation  from  all 
the  world,  and,  gradually  rising  as  prices  fall,  shall,  when 
they  reach  a  certain  point  of  depression,  operate  as  a  pro- 
hibition against  it.  Assuming  63s.  the  quarter,  then,  as 
the  turning  point  at  which  the  prohibitory  dutv  of  24s. 
3d.  should  operate,  the  true  principle  appears  to  be  to 
adopt  a  sliding  scale,  which  shall  add  a  shilling  to  the 
duty  for  every  shilling  that  wheat  falls,  and  take  off  a 
shilling  for  every  shilling  that  it  rises  ;  so  that  at  SGs. 
ti,.  there  should  be  no  dutv  at  all:  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 

±J,  ^ 

lower  these  duties  to  one-half  on  grain  imported  from  our 
own  colonies."  ] 

0_  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr  Rose  and 

Argument  Mr  Canning — "  Taking  it  for  granted  that  no  one  enter- 
.-i.ie  by  Mr  tains  the  slightest  idea  of  introducing  an  entirely  free  im- 
oppommts! s  portation,  the  great  point  is,  at  what  price  is  importation 
to  be  restrained,  and  exportation  permitted  ?  The  last 
average  price  of  wheat  at  Dant/ic  is  36s.,  and  the  charges 
tlicnce  to  the  port  of  London  are  26s.,  which  in  the  war 
had  risen  as  high  as  82s.  The  supply  of  wheat  in  times 
of  scarcity  is  now  almost  entirely  from  Poland,  and  the 
prices  there  are  chiefly  determined  by  those  in  this  country. 
Now,  if  there  be  no  restraint  in  the  way  of  export,  corn 
may  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artisans  and  labour- 
ers. It  is  mere  legislation  in  favour  of  a  particular  class 
in  society,  to  make  the  regulating  price  for  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  corn  a  very  high  one,  while  at  the 
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same  time  free  and  unrestrained  exportation  is  permitted. 
What  in  such  a  case  becomes  of  the  consumer  '(  The 
middle  and  labouring  classes  have  for  man  v  years  endured,  ^ 
with  exemplary  patience,  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  has  exposed  them  to  the  severe.-t 
privations.  What,  then,  can  be  more  unjust  than  now, 
when  thev  mav  with  confidence  look  forward,  from  the 
return  of  peace,  to  a  fall  of  prices,  to  perpetuate  their 
distresses  bv  such  forced  measures  of  legislation  as  shall 
permanently  retain  prices  at  the  war  level  '.  The  interests 
of  the  grower  and  consumer,  when  properly  understood, 
are  bv  no  means  incompatible  ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether,  in  the  measures  recommended  bv  the  committee, 
and  now  pressed  upon  the  House,  the  onlv  point  con- 
sidered has  not  been  the  interest  of  the  grower. 

"  The  poor-rates  must  be  inevitably  and  seriously  aug- 
mented, if  the  present  high  rate  of  prices  continue  ;  and  Kccur 
will  not  that  abstract  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  ^m 
which  they  will  bring  to  agriculture  r(  This  was  sorely  p^[- 
felt  in  1800  and  1801,  during  which  years  this  burden 
was  in  many  places  doubled.  The  revenue  will  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  virtual  prohibition  in  ordinary  years 
of  all  imports  of  grain,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of 
the  whole  duties  obtained  oil  its  introduction.  We  are 
told  the  farmer  requires  protection,  and  would  be  ruined 
by  foreign  competition,  How  do  the  facts  tally  with  this 
assertion  •  From  1801  to  1811  the  population  of  Eng- 
land alone  has  increased  one  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  thousand  ;  that  of  the  whole  ^British  islands 
probably  two  millions  live  hundred  thousand  :  in  that 
period  the  average  excess  of  importation  over  exportation 
has  increased  bv  live  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
quarters  ;  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  wants  of  the  increased 
population,  at  a  quarter  a  head  ;  and  even  that  includes 
two  years  of  the  severest  scarcity  ever  known.  This 
clearlv  demonstrates  that  the  remainder  has  been  obtained 
by  the  additional  produce  of  our  own  cultivation,  and  in 

VOL.  xiii.  -  K 
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CHAP,    fact  the  advances  made  in  that  branch  of  industry  of  late 
\  c  1 1  • 

years  have  been  immense,  as  every  part  of  the  country 


1S14. 


demonstrates.  If,  then,  agriculture  is  already  so  flourish- 
ing, why  seek  to  prop  it  up  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
classes  by  artificial  legislative  enactments  I 

"  To   one   class   of   society   the   committee   and  their 
Aiiege.i      supporters  in  this  House  hold  out  an  expectation,  that 
ness  of  the   by   increased   cultivation  bread   will   become   cheap;   to 
enacunent.   another,  that  by  raising  the  prices  of  importation,  and 
lessening  those  of  exportation,  corn  will  become  dearer. 
These  propositions  cannot  both  be  true;  and  there  appears 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  benefit  to  the  landowner 
and  farmer  will  be  incomparably  less  than  the  detriment 
to  the  consumers.     The  former  have  hitherto  in  one  way 
or   other  been   indemnified   for  their  burdens;   but  the 
latter  have  not;  and  it  will  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
pass  a  law  which  shall  render  the  price  of  grain  perma- 
nently  twice  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  war  began. 
Delay  in  a  question  of  such  importance,  and  so  vital  in 
its  consequences  to  the  country,  is  loudly  called  for;  and 
during  the  prorogation  of  parliament  information  may  be 
i  Pad.  neb.  collected,  which  will  probably  be  the  means  of  adjusting 

xxvii    (JG(J 

7oij.       '  it  more  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  all  classes  in 
the  nation."1* 

The  arguments  of  Mr  Iluskisson  and  Sir  Henry  Parncll 

Progress  of  proved  entirely  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 

which  is      whom  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  as 

carried!''     the  chairman  of  the  committee,   with   the   modification 

contended  for  by  Mr  Iluskisson,  were  carried  without  a 

division;  and  the  sliding  scale,  commencing  with  a  duty 

of  24s.  at  63s.  the  quarter,  and  declining  Is.  with  every 


*    It  is  impossible  in  such  a  qu 
figures   constitute  the  foundation 


the  report  of  the  committee  on  \vh 
ni"]v  ample  information,  both  on  tl 


•stion  as  the  corn  laws,  where  details  and 
if  the  subject,  to  give  any  idea,  in  an 
nients  on  either  side.  This  debate,  with 
ch  it  is  founded,  will  be  found  to  contain 
e  statute  law,  regarding  the  corn  laws,  and 
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shilling   the    price   advanced,    was    agreed    to.      P>ut    tlic    CHAP. 
reception   of  these  resolutions  by   the  country  was   very  __' 
diU'ereiit.    (ireat  alarm  arose  in  the  large  towns  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  that  their  interests  were  about  to  lie 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  landed  proprietors;  petitions  for 
delay   and   farther   inquiry   ilowed   in   from   all   quarters; 
Mi1   Canning   presented   one    iVom   Liverpool,  signed   by 
twenty-two   thousand  names  ;   and  such  was  the  elfect  of 
these  remonstrances,  that  after  the   subject  had  been  re- 
peatedly before  the  House,  it  was  finally  carried  by  General  June »;. 
(iascoigne,  by  a  majority  of  ten,  that  the  bill  should  be 
taken   into  consideration  that  day  six  months;  in  other 
words,  it  \vas  lost.    The  bill  was,  however,  brought  forward 
again  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  when  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  most  able  debates  in  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament;   but  at  length  it  was  carried  by  large  majo- 
rities in   both  Houses — that  in  the  Commons  being  one  '  I'aH.  K-I. 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  in  the  Peers  one  hundred  and  MJI. 
twenty-four.1 

"High  prices  and  plenty,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "are 
prosperity;  low  prices  and  scarcity  are  misery."  In  this  Reflections 
profound  saying  is  to  be  found  the  true  principle  which,  je"t.  "s 
in  every  old  and  opulent  community,  of  necessity  renders 
unavoidable  a  corn  law  and  heavy  duties  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain,  excepting  during  periods  of  actual 
scarcity.  It  is  in  their  very  riches,  the  multitude  of  their 
cash  transactions,  in  the  weight  of  their  taxes,  the  magni- 
tude of  their  debt,  the  immensity  of  their  currency — the 
bequest  of  previous  ages  of  credit,  of  long-established  civil- 
isation— that  the  reason  for  this  necessity  is  to  be  found. 
The  prices  of  labour,  of  cultivation,  of  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  of  horses,  of  seed-corn,  are  necessarily 
higher  in  the  old-established  community  than  in  the  com- 
paratively infant  state,  for  the  same  reason  that  prices 
arc  higher  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  remote  provinces 
of  the  same  empire,  or  in  the  metropolis  itself  during  the 
season  of  gaiety  or  fashion,  than  in  the  other  times  of 
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C\ciF'  ^1C  Jcar-  ^m's  rcason  being  permanent,  and  founded  in 
-  the  nature  of  things,  is  of  universal  application.  Of  the 
many  causes  concurring  to  the  same  effect,  by  far  the  most 
important  is  that  which  arises  from  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  The  amount  of  a  nation's  strength,  in  that 
particular,  forms  the  measure  of  its  weakness  in  com- 
petition for  agricultural  production  witli  younger  and 
poorer  states.  Machinery  and  the  division  of  labour,  the 
acquisitions  of  science,  the  discoveries  of  art,  are  of  bound- 
less efficacy  in  cheapening,  in  rich  and  old  states,  the 
production  of  manufactures;  but  they  have  scarcely  any 
influence  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  those  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Machinery  is  of  little  applicability  to  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman :  man's  first  and  best  employ- 
ment is,  by  the  beneficence  of  nature,  reserved  for  his 
exclusive  use  in  every  period  of  his  progress.  The 
manufacturers  of  England  find  no  difficulty  in  under- 
selling those  of  Ilindostan  in  the  Indian  market,  in 
fabrics  made  of  cotton  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  its  farmers  strive  in  vain  witli  those  of 
Poland  or  Illinois  in  the  supply  of  the  London  market 
with  wheat. 

Great  T.enc-       Nor  do  the  manufacturing  classes  suffer  by  such  regu- 
proection    lations  as  in  ordinary  seasons  confine  the  supply  of  the 
u'r.'  culture  home  market  to  domestic  cultivators ;  for  their  effect  is  to 
homeinanu-  ail£mcnt  the  riches,  and  increase  the  means  of  purchasing 
factures.      manufactured  articles,  in  the  hands  of  the  best  consumers 
of  domestic  fabrics.     It  would  be  a  poor  compensation 
to  the  British  manufacturer,  if  a  free  importation  of  grain 
ruined  the  cultivator  of  Kent  or  East  Lothian,  who  con- 
sumed at  an  average  five  pounds'  worth  of  British  manu- 
factures, to  remind  him  that  by  so  doing  you  had  fostered 
the  serf  of  Poland  or  the  Ukraine,  who  did  not  consume 
to  the  amount  of  cightpencc.     The  best  trade  which  any 
nation   can  carry  on,  as  Adam  Smith  remarked,  is  that 
between    the    town   and    the   country:    and   subsequent 
experience   has    amply   demonstrated   the    truth   of  the 
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observation.""'  No  nation  can  pretend  to  independence, 
\vhich  rests  for  any  sensible  portion  of  its  subsistence 
in  ordinary  seasons  on  foreign,  who  may  become  hostile, 
nations.  And  if  we  would  see  a  memorable  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  mav,  in  the  course  of  ages,  come  to  be  paralysed 
by  this  cause,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eves  on  imperial 
Rome,  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  had  prac- 
tically established  a  free  trade  in  grain  with  the  whole 
civilised  world.  The  result  was,  that  cultivation  disap- 
peared from  the  Italian  plains,  where  from  the  presence 
of  long-established  opulence  it  had  become  so  expensive; 
and,  its  fields  being  devoted  to  pasturage,  grain  was 
mainly  obtained  by  importation  from  Egypt  and  Libva. 
The  race  of  Roman  agriculturists,  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  became  extinct;  the  culture  of  the  plains  was 
carried  on  only  by  slaves  and  cattle.  The  legions  could 
no  longer  be  recruited  save  from  foreign  bands;  vast 
tracts  of  pasturage  overspread  even  the  fields  of  Lom- 
bardv  and  the  Campagna  of  Naples;  and  it  was  the 

J  l     ' 

plaintive  confession  of  the  Roman  annalist,  that  the  mis- 
tress  of  the  world  had  come  to  depend  for  her  subsistence 
on  the  floods  of  the  Nile.1! 


4  Table  showing  the  exports  nf  manufactures  from  Croat  Britain  and  Ireland 


in  1S;>.>,  with  the  population,  and  proportions  per  head  consumed  ot  them  in 


the  under-mentioned  countries,  viz. : — 


American  colon,  j 


IVitish  W.  In. lies,        Pmi.iioO         .  l>.7 s'i,-l •"'•'> 

]5riti.-h  Australia.          100,0110          .  1,1,-O.noO 

Great  Britain       \    .-,,;,„ I()(MM)  l^;5.0oO,000          .  4    1 7      'J 

and  Ireland,       \ 
— PouTKii's  I\u-l.  Tn'il-;*.,  ISISG.vi.  102. 

•|-  "'  At,  Hereule,  olim  ex  Italia  Icgioiiibns  loncrinquas  in  proviiu-ijia  conimcatus 
portabantur,  nee  mine  intVvunditate  laboratur :  >ed  l.iliyain  potius  et  I-".-\  ptuia 
exercemus, navibustnje  et  ea-ilnis  vita  populi  K.miuni  permi--a  est." — TAerrrs, 
Annul,  xii.  -13. 
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CHAP.        While   England  was    occupied  with   this   momentous 

XPTT 

subject,  forced  on  its  immediate  attention  by  the  return 


18H<  of  pacific  relations  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  France 

Extram-di-  was  painfiill)'  emerging  from  the  crisis  which  had  termi- 

ffi»lffi  nated  in  tlie  overthrow  of  Xapolcon.     Xo  task  that  ever 

^Louis'  fell  to  tnc  l°t  of  man  to  perform,  was   probably  more 

XVJIL  in  difficult  than  that  which  now  devolved  on  the  French 

r  ranee. 

monarch  ;  for  he  had  at  once  to  restrain  passion  without 
power,  to  satisfy  rapacity  without  funds,  and  to  lull  am- 
bition without  glory.  During  the  dreadful  struggle  which 
had  immediately  preceded  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
evils  experienced  had  been  so  overwhelming,  that  they 
had  produced  a  general  oblivion  of  lesser  grievances,  and 
a  universal  desire  for  instant  deliverance.  But  now  that 
the  terrible  conqueror  was  struck  down,  and  the  parties 
whose  coalition  had  effected  his  overthrow  were  called  on 
to  remodel  the  government,  to  share  the  power,  to  nomi- 
nate the  administration,  irreconcilable  differences  appeared 
among  them.  Mutual  jealousies,  as  rancorous  as  those 
which  had  rent  asunder  the  empire  at  its  fall,  already 
severed  the  monarchy  in  the  first  days  of  its  restora- 
tion ;  and  opposite  pretensions,  as  conflicting  as  those 
which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  tore  the  government 
even  from  its  cradle.  The  seeds  of  the  disunion  which 
i  cap.  Cent  paralysed  the  Restoration  were  beginning  to  spring  even 
44UThib4f'  before  Louis  XVIII.  had  ascended  the  throne  ;  and  his 
'1/']1'J-..  subsequent  reiirn.  till  the  Hundred  Days,  was  but  an 

1  IlllTS,  XVJl.  * 

passim.       amplification  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  return  of 
Napoleon.1 

The  republicans  in  the  senate,  the  veterans  of  the  Rc- 
c-  volution,  the  hoary  regicides  decorated  with  the  titles  of 
the  empire,  had  joined  with  Talleyrand  and  the  royalists 
to  dethrone  Xapolcon,  solely  on  the  promise  that  their 
wishes  should  be  attended  to  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
constitution,  and  that  they  should  individually  obtain  a 
large  share  in  the  appointments  and  influence  of  the 
monarchy.  The  most  extravagant  expectations  had,  in 
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consequence,  been  formed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  <  HAP. 
popular  power  was  to  revive  with  the  Restoration  :  the 
constitution  of  1  7.(H  was  openly  talked  of  as  the  basis  of 
the  restored  monarchy  :  it  was  declared  that  the  king 
would  only  be  recalled  on  condition  that  lie  implicitly 
subscribed  the  constitution  chalked  out  by  the  senate. 
The  Kmperor  Alexander,  who  had  already  begun  to  yield 
to  the  (lattery  of  the  French  Liberals,  publicly  supported 
these  principles,  and  used  his  influence  to  procure  from 
Louis  XVI II.,  even  before  he  left  London,  a  declaration 
in  their  favour  ;  while  M.  lUacas,  who  was  the  most  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  king,  warmly  espoused  the  opposite 
side,  and  counselled  the  monarch  to  disregard  altogether 
the  restraints  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the  royal  prero- 
gative. The  Count  d'Artois,  when  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
embraced  the  same  views.  These  divisions  soon  trans- 
pired, parties  were  formed,  leaders  took  their  sides  :  and 
to  such  a  length  did  the  dissensions  arise,  that  it  required 
all  the  influence  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  who  had  now 

'  ]  fa;.,  i.   '• 

come  up  to  the  scene  of  intrigue,  to  procure  the  proclama-  &._i'\.\\ 
tion  of  Louis  XVI II.  by  the  senate  until  its  conditions  had  Thier.-s.^i 
been  formally  agreed  to.1 

The  ideas  of  the  French  king,  however,   matured  by 
long  misfortune  and  reflection,  were  completely  formed,  views' of 
lie  was  determined  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  Ln?i  twmii- 
rovalists  and  the  republicans  ;   and  hoped,  without  sub-  c^J,',',,1/.'0 
mitting  to  such  conditions  as  might  alienate  the  former,  Uull> 
to  acquiesce  in  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  latter. 
AVith  these  views,  he  resolved  to  make  no  terms  with  his 
subjects,  but  simply  mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and,  when  there,  grant  of  his  own  free  will  such  a  consti- 
tution to  his  subjects  as  might  satisfy  even  the  warme>t 
friends  of  civil  liberty.     A  commission  was  accordingly 
formed,  consisting  of  nine  members  of  the  legislative  body, 
nine  of  the  senate,  and  four  commissioners  appointed  bv 
the  king,  to  frame  a  constitution.      Their  labours  were 
not  of  long  duration  :  thev  continued  only  from  the  i2:2d 
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CHAP,    to  the  27th  May  ;  at  the  close  of  which  time  the  cele- 

XCII 

"  brated  CHARTER  was  produced,  which  was  solemnly  pro- 

1814-     mitigated  with  great  pomp,  to  both  the  senate  and  legis- 

junc4.       lative  body,  on  the   4th   June,  in  the  Bourbon  palace. 

The  king  there  read  a  speech  which  he  had  composed 

himself;   he  addressed  the  peers   and  deputies  as  the 

representatives  of  the  nation,  and  announced  that  he  had 

prepared  a  charter  which  would  be  read  to  the  meeting. 

lie  concluded  with  these  words  : — "  A  painful  recollection 

mingles  with  my  joy  at  thus  finding  myself  for  the  first 

time  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  a  nation  which 

has  given  me  such  numerous  proofs  of  its  affection.     I  was 

born,  I  hoped  to  remain  all  my  life,  the  most  faithful 

subject  of  the  best  of  kings — and  now  I  occupy  his  place. 

But  he  yet  breathes  in  that  noble  testament  which  he 

intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  august  and  unhappy 

infant  to  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  succeed.     It  is  witli 

1junun^tcur'  my  cles  fixccl  on  that  immortal  work — it  is  penetrated 

x^io'i  'iir'''  w^  ^ie  sclltmicnts  which  dictated  it — it  is  guided  by 

c<i]>.  Hist,   the  experience,  and  seconded  by  the  counsels  of  many 

lu"34, 35.'   among   you,   that   I   have   drawn   up   the   constitutional 

charter  which  shall  now  be  read."1 

These  words  were  received  with  loud  applause  from  all 
sides  :  but  a  feeling  of  surprise,  a  murmur  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, ran  through  the  assembly,  when  M.  d'Ambray,  the 
isters  ii  ti.u  chancellor,  declared,  that  "the  king,  taught  by  twenty- 
five  years  of  misfortune,  had  brought  his  people  an  ordi- 
nance of  reformation,  by  which  he  extinguishes  all  parties, 
as  he  maintains  all  rights.  In  full  possession  of  his 
licreditanj  riyhts  over  this  noble  kingdom,  the  king  has 
no  wish  save  to  exercise  the  authority  which  lie  has 
received  from  God  and  his  fathers,  by  himself  placing 
limits  to  his  power.  lie  has  no  wish  but  to  be  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  great  family  of  which  he  is  the  father. 
It  is  he  himself  who  is  about  to  give  to  the  French  a 
constitutional  charter,  suited  at  once  to  their  desires  and 
their  wants,  and  to  the  respective  situation  of  men  and 
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tilings."     It  concluded  with   the  words,  "Given   at  Paris    CH 
in  the  year  of  grace  ISM,  in  the  ninetrentli  year  of  our 
reign."1      The  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  at  these  e.xpres-  ,  (, 
sions,    recollected    the  words   of  Mirabeau,    when    Louis  :;1>;i 
X\  1.,  in  I  78!*,  announced  his  concessions  to  the  States- 
General  :   "  The  concessions  made  by  the   king  would  be 

.  ,  '?  .  Ant-- 

suihcient  for  the  public  <rood,  if  the  j'»'cwnfx  of  despotism  iv.  ?  i; 
were  not  alwavs  dangerous/'2 

The  concessions  in  favour  of  freedom  contained  in  the 
charter,    though    ushered    in    bv    these,    injudicious    and  i.<"in 

,      "  •    ,        ,  •    ,-      i     •      :ini.-!. 

ominous  expressions,  were  such  as  might  liave  satisfied,  in  thcci 
the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  the  warmest 
friend  of  real  freedom.  The,  great  foundations  of  civil 
liberty — libertv  of  conscience  and  worship,  freedom  of 
the  press,  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  right  of  beinu' 
taxed  only  by  the  national  representatives,  the  division  of 
the  legislature  into  two  chambers,  and  trial  bv  jury,— 
were  established.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  the  charter  ;  it  came  in  place  of  the  Senate  of 
Xapoleon,  the  adulations  and  tergiversations  of  which 
latter  body  had  so  degraded  it  in  public  estimation,  that 
its  existence  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  This  I'ppcr 
House,  the  members  of  which  were  all  nominated  bv  the 
king,  consisted  of  six  ecclesiastical  peers,  twentv  of  the 
old  noblesse,  twelve  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Revolution, 
ninety-one  of  the  Senate  of  Xapoleon,  and  six  generals  of 
the  ancient  regime.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Senate 
were  by  this  selection  excluded,  consisting  chieily  of  the 
most  dangerous  democratic  characters.  The  powers  of 
the  legislative  body  were  gcatly  enlarged  by  the  charter 
—in  fact,  it  was  rendered  the  depository  of  nearly  the 
whole  public  authority  ;  and  the  constitution  was  received 
in  consequence  by  that  assemblv  with  sentiments  of  the 
most  lively  gratitude.  Yet  were  there  two  circumstances 
connected  with  the  chamber  of  representatives  worthy  of 
notice,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  the  scanty  elements 
for  the  construction  of  a  reallv  free  government  which 
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CHAP,    now  existed  in  France.     The  first  was,  that  an  annual 
pension  was  secured  to  every  member  of  it,  of  the  same 


om. 


>14-     amount  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  Napoleon  ;  the  second, 

that  no  person  could  be  elected  a  deputy  unless  lie  paid 

1  cimi-term  1000  francs  (£40)  of  direct  taxes  annually  to  government, 

:\ioniteur,    ^^  ^^  ^}Q  j,^]^  Of  cicctjon  was  limited  to  persons  pay- 

•J  UI1U  t/j  *—  i.  -L        •/ 

iHU;  and    jnor  3QQ  francs  (£12)  of  direct  taxes  yearly.     This  rcstric- 

Ordonnaiice     _  °  \  J  J 

of  i,aw>,     tion  threw  the  nomination  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
mi.  '       more  opulent  class  of  society,  and  confined  it  to  less  than 
eighty  thousand  persons  out  of  above  thirty  millions.1 

Abstractly  considered,  however,  the  charter  contained, 
its  provi-  in  many  points,  the  elements  of  true  freedom.  All  public 
fivour'of  burdens  were  to  be  borne  equally  by  all  classes  in  pro- 
.'c  ;  portion  to  their  fortune  ;  all  were  declared  equally  admis- 
sible to  all  civil  and  military  employment  ;  prosecution  or 
imprisonment  was  forbidden  except  in  the  cases  provided 
for  by  the  law,  and  according  to  its  forms  ;  universal 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  was  secured,  though 
the  Roman  Catholic  ministers  were  alone  to  be  entitled 
to  support  from  the  state.  Publication  of  thoughts  was 
permitted,  provided  the  laws  were  attended  to  which 
guarded  against  the  abuses  of  the  press  :  a  universal 
amnesty  for  the  past  was  proclaimed  :  the  conscription 
abolished  :  the  person  of  the  king  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable  —  his  ministers  alone  responsible  for  his  actions. 
The  king  was  alone  invested  with  the  power  of  proposing 
laws  ;  he  commanded  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  declared 
war  and  made  peace,  concluded  all  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, nominated  to  all  public  employments,  civil  and  mili- 
M.  tarv,  and  "was  intrusted  with  the  right  of  making  all  the 
regulations  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the  execution 

»/ 

of  the  laws  and   the  scfd  }/   <>/  ilie  xtatc.'"'"      Laws,   in 
general,  might  be  introduced  by  authority  of  the  king, 
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either  in  the  first  chamber  of  poors  or  in  that  of  deputies  :  CHAP. 
luit  tho  consent  of  both  was  essential  to  their  validitv,  _' 
and  those  relating  to  taxes  could  onlv  he  proposed,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  lover  house.  The  Chambers 
were  entitled  to  petition  the  king  to  propose  a  particular 
statute,  and  indicate  \vhat  thev  desired  should  be  its 
tenor  :  but  this  could  onlv  be  done  after  it  had  been 
discussed  and  carried  in  secret  committee.  If  carried 
there,  and  in  the  chamber  it-elf,  it  was  then,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  days,  to  be  sent  to  the  other  chamber  :  and 
if  agreed  to  bv  it  also,  the  petition  was  then  submitted  to 
tin1  king,  who  might  grant  or  reject  it  :  but,  if  rejected, 
it  could  not  again  be  brought  forward  during  that  session. 
The  king  alone  was  intrusted  with  sanctioning  and  pro- 
mulgating the  laws,  and  tho  civil  list  was  to  bo  fixed  for 
the  whole  of  each  reign  during  the  first  session  held  under 
it.  The  cognisance  of  cases  of  high  treason  was  confined 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  that  of  ordinarv  offences  to 
the  courts  of  law,  with  the  assistance  of  juries  ;  all  judges 
wore  to  be  named  by  the  king,  and  hold  their  offices  for 
life,  except  the  jt'yex  d<>  lu  JKI.LC,  who  were  subject  to 
removal  ;  and  justice,  except  where  privacy  was  requisite 
from  a  regard  to  public  decencv,  was  to  be  administered 
with  open  doors.  The  Code  Napoleon  was  continued  as 
the  ordinary  law  of  France  :  the  ancient  noblesse  resumed 
their  titles  ;  the  new  noblesse  preserved  theirs  ;  the  king- 
was  declared  the  sole  fountain  of  honours  in  future  :  the 

1  Clmrter  :n 

Legion  of  Honour  was  kept  up  :   the  deputies  were  elected  M..:I:  ,  ,r, 
for  five  years,  but   every  year  a  fifth  retired,  and  re-elec-  i»n. 
tions  to  that  extent  took  place.1 

Kvery  one  must  admit  that  these  changes  contained 

,  .  :Vi 

the  elements  of  a  wise  system  of  government,  and  were  its  oi.vi.,us 
calculated,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  combine  the  blessings  "' 
of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  with  those  of  protection  to 
life  and  property,  and  stable  administration.      But  what 
arc  laws  without   the   support   of  public  morality  (  and 
what  arc  the  most  anxious  provisions  for  the  liberty  of 
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CHAP,    the  subject  if  the  spirit  is  wanting,  in  the  governors  and 
'        the  governed,  bj  which  it  is  maintained  1     Amidst  all 

1S14'  the  numerous  and  anxious  provisions  for  freedom  which 
the  charter  contained,  four  circumstances  were  remarkable, 
which,  to  the  sagacious  observer,  augured  ill  both  as  to  the 
degree  of  protection  to  civil  liberty  which  in  the  progress 
of  time  the  new  constitution  might  afford,  or  even  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  understood  in  the  country,  and 
the  stability  which  the  charter  might  attain  amidst  the 
receding  waves  of  the  Revolution.  1.  No  provision  was 
inserted  to  prevent  or  restrain  arbitrary  imprisonment,  or 
limit  the  period  during  which  a  person  arrested  might  be 
detained  before  trial.  2.  No  attempt  was  made  to  limit 
or  abolish  the  oppression  of  the  police ;  a  set  of  civil  func- 
tionaries who  impose  such  excessive  and  unnecessary  re- 
straints on  human  action,  in  all  the  Continental  states, 
that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  real  freedom  is  inconsistent 
with  their  existence.  3.  The  upper  house,  instead  of 
being  composed  of  great  proprietors,  hereditary  in  their 
functions,  respectable  from  their  fortunes,  illustrious  from 
their  descent,  was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  salaried 
officials,  destitute  of  property,  nominated  by  the  crown, 
who  enjoyed  their  seats,  though  their  titles  were  heredi- 
tary, only  during  life.  4.  No  provision  was  made,  more 
than  in  Revolutionary  times,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
church  or  public  instruction  on  an  adequate  basis;  but  the 
teachers  in  both  were  left  to  languish,  as  public  function- 
aries, in  the  obscurity  and  indigence  bequeathed  to  them 
by  the  perfidy  and  rapacity  of  the  Revolution.  No  blame, 
it  is  true,  could  be  attached  to  the  French  sovereign  or  his 
ministers  for  these  defects  ;  they  could  not  by  possibility 
have  been  supplied;  but  that  only  demonstrates  that  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  had  rendered  impossible  the  con- 
struction of  durable  liberty  in  France. 

Tt  was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  however,  to  frame 
a  constitution  which  might  balance,  in  form  at  least,  the 
conflicting  powers  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  real  difficulty 
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was,  to  reconcile  the  adverse  interests,  calm  the  furious 
passions,  allav  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  provide  for 
the  destitute  multitudes  which  its  termination  had  left 
in  I'Vance.  Restoration  is  alwavs  a  work  of  diflicultv. 
llenrv  IV.  had  perished  under  it;  .lames  II.  lied  before 
it  ;  but  in  1'Yance  the  difficulties  were  now  of  such  over- 
whelming magnitude,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
feeble  dvnastv  of  the  Bourbons  ere  long  sank  beneath 
them.  The  onlv  thing  to  be1  wondered  at  is,  that  thev 
were  able  for  anv  time  to  keep  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  public  jov  at  the  Restoration  had  been  as  sincere  as 
it  was  general  :  it  arose  from  the  sense  of  deliverance 
from  instant  and  impending  evils  which  had  become 
insupportable.  Hut  when  these  evils  had  passed  away; 
when  the  allied  armies  no  longer  oppressed  the  country; 
v.hen  the  conscription  had  ceased  to  tear  the  tender  youth 
from  their  weeping  mothers,  and  France  was  left  alone 
with  its  newly  enthroned  monarch,  its  losses,  and  its 
humiliation,  the  bitterness  of  the  change  sank  into  the 
soul  of  the  nation.  AVholc  classes,  and  these  too  the  most 
powerful  and  important,  were  in  secret  alarm  or  sullen  dis- 
content. The  holders  of  national  domains — an  immense 
bodv,  amounting  to  several  millions — were  devoured  with 
anxietv.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  government  had 
guaranteed  the  possession  of  their  estates  ;  they  were  a 
prev  to  a  secret  disquietude,  because  it  was  not  participant 
in  the  iniquitv  bv  which  thev  had  been  acquired  :  they 
felt  the  same  uneasiness  at  the  restoration  of  lawful 
government,  that  the  resettcrs  of  stolen  propertv  do  at  ] 
the  approach  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  Bourbons  who  .j^" 
had  suffered  injury  might  forgive;  the  Revolutionists  who  lu'r. 
had  inflicted  it,  never  could.1 


The  regicides,  and  numerous  able  and  powerful  men, 
Avho  had  been  involved  in  the  actual  crimes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, felt  still  greater  apprehensions  :  the  unqualified 
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CHAP,    amnesty  contained  in  the  charter  was  far  from  removing 

v  t  >  T  r  ** 

their  disquietude ;  conscience  told  them  that  they  deserved 
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punishment.    The  fact  of  the  Restoration  seemed  an  act 
Terrors  of    of  accusation  against  them,  a  condemnation  of  all  they 

the  re<'i- 

cides  and  had  done  since  the  commencement  of  the  convulsion  ; 
and  they  incessantly  demanded  fresh  guarantees  and 
additional  securities/""  The  army  was  in  despair.  De- 
feated in  the  field,  driven  back  into  France,  humiliated 
in  the  sight  of  Europe,  they  had  now  the  additional  mor- 
tification of  being  in  great  part  disbanded,  and  universally 
condemned  to  inactivity.  The  wandering  life  of  camps, 
the  excitement  of  the  battle-field,  the  joys  of  the  bivouac, 
the  terrors  of  the  breach,  the  contributions  from  provinces, 
the  plunder  of  cities,  were  at  an  end ;  and  instead,  they 
found  themselves  dispersed  over  the  provincial  towns  of 
France,  or  sent  back  to  their  homes,  a  prey  to  ennui, 
and  destitute  of  either  interest  or  hope  in  life.  The  titled 
generals,  the  civil  and  military  employes  who  had  been 
fastened  by  the  imperial  government  on  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  now  wrested  from  France, 
returned  in  shoals  to  the  capital,  bereft  of  their  employ- 
ments, cast  down  from  their  authority,  in  great  part 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  marshals  and 
numerous  dignitaries  of  the  Emperor  who  had  obtained 
estates  or  revenues  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  as 
appendages  to  their  titles,  found  themselves  deprived  of 
i  Cap. ;.  .72,  half,  often  of  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  income  by  the 
117, 118.' x' loss  of  these  possessions,  and  destitute  of  all  hope  of 
improving  their  fortunes  by  fresh  conquests.1 

If  these  were  the  sad  realities  of  disaster  in  war  to 
the  most  influential  and  formidable  classes  of  society,  the 

*  So  true  are  the  words  of  Corueille, 

"  Mais  une  grande  offense  est  de  cette  nature, 
Que  ton  jours  son  auteur  impute  a  1'olFense 
Un  vif  ressentiment  doiit  il  se  croit  ble sse ; 
Et  quoiqu'en  apparence  on  les  reconcilie, 
II  le  craint,  il  le  liait,  et  jamais  ne  s'y  fie, 
Kb  toujours  alarme  de  cette  illusion 
Sitt'jt  qu'il  pent  la  pcrdre  il  proud  l'occn8ioii."—Ko(I<jyunei  Act  i.  s  7  . 
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difficulties  of  government  were  still  greater  :  and  the 
most  profound  sjiiracitv,  the  most  fruitful  invention,  could 
hardly  discover  a  mod*;  cither  of  appeasing  the  public 
discontents,  or  of  satisfying  the  innumerable  demands 
upon  the  public  treasury.  The  Count  d'Artois,  in  his, 
pro^ros  towards  Paris,  had  taken  as  his  watchword,  ; 
"  Plus  de  droits  ivunis  (excise),  plus  de  conscriptions;'' 
and  the  latter  promise  had  formed  an  express  article  in 
the  charter.  But  how  was  the  first  to  lie  realised  with- 
out depriving  the  crown  of  a  large,  and  what  had  now 
become  an  indispensable,  part  of  the  public  revenue  \  ' 
or  the  latter  without  reducing  bv  at  least  two-thirds  the 
ranks  of  the  armv,  and  throwing  twenty  thousand  officers, 
without  pav  or  occupation,  back  in  fearful  discontent  to 
their  hearths  '  The  Tuileries  were  besieged  from  morn- 
ing to  night  by  clamorous  crowds,  composed  of  men  as 
far  divided  in  principle  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  but 
uniting  in  one  loud  and  importunate  crv  for  employment 
or  relief  from  the  government.  One-half  were  royalists, 
demanding  compensation  for  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained during  the  K evolution,  or  a  return  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
monarch,  or  aided  his  return  :  the  other  half,  dignitaries  or 
persons  in  employment  under  the  imperial  regime,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  all  by  the  overthrow  of  Xapoleon, 
or  the  contraction  of  the  French  empire  to  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Here  were  to  be  seen  frail 
emigrants  dressed  still  in  the  costume  of  l~(J'2,  with 
knee-breeches,  shoe-buckles,  and  powder  in  their  hair  : 
there,  chiefs  from  La  Vendee  distinguished  by  their  rural 

*  The  "  droits  reunis.''  or  excise,  hnd  constituted  in  latter  times,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Nupoleou.      They  hud  amounted,  in 

Fraix-s.  £ 

1^11, to         .  .          127,734.000     or     5.1i'i',"'iO 

181:2.  .,         .  .          144,nO!t, SOS     or     foiHi.ooO. 

181;'..  .,          .  .  14»),iji.)0,(521     or    f.,!MHi.onO 

And,  taking  the  proportion  of  Old  Franco  to  the  provinces  ceded,  the  abolition 
of  this  impost  would  occasion  a  loss  of  IIHHIOO^OIIO  francs,  or  ^"4,000,000, 
annually. — See  Dec  DK  (JAKTA,  i.  ,'X)!!,  309. 
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CHAP,    garb,  long   locks,   and  undaunted   aspect.     Deputations, 
"IL     from  Bordeaux  and  the  towns  of  the  south,  succeeded 
isi4.      Cacj1  Other  without  intermission  ;  while  the  dowagers  of 
the    Faubourg    St  Germain,    emerging   from  their   long 
retirement,  were  introduced  to  the  palace  by  the  ladies 
of  the  imperial  household,  not  less  clamorous  than  them- 
selves for  honour  and  employments.     The  wants  of  the 
troops  were  still  more  pressing,  and  they  were  of  a  kind 
which  could  not   be  resisted.      Eight  months'  pay  was 
due,  when  the  Restoration  took  place,  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army;  ten  months'  arrears  to  the  commis- 
saries and  civil  administrators.     To  meet  these  accumu- 
lated embarrassments,  Louis  XVIII.  had  an  exhausted 
treasury,  a  diminished  territory,  and  a  bankrupt  people. 
So  excessive    had    been  the  taxation,  so   enormous  the 
requisitions  in  kind,  during  the  two  last  years  of  Napo- 
leon's reign,  that  the  provinces  Avhich  had  been  the  seat 
of  war  were  almost  wholly  unable  to  bear  any  taxation ; 
and    such  was  the    general  exhaustion   of   the  country, 
i  Cap. ;.  :>,:2,  that  the  arrears  of  the  last  two  years  had  reached  the 
tScta,T "  enormous  amount  of  1,308,000,000  francs  (.£52,320,000), 
Thiifx.      of  which  only   759,000,000  francs  (.£30,400,000)  were 
Fiu'mce '     deemed  recoverable.     And  while  the  most  rigid  economy, 
isiTlioni-  an(l  extensive  reductions  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
''T'isiT'  could  do  no  more  than  bring  down  the  expenditure  to 
M"j»tc<*,    827,415,000  francs,  or  £33,09G,GOO,  the  receipts  only 
cS'cuiTb.    reached  520,000,000  or  £20,800,000;    and    even   this 
3-><)":j-M      sum  was  obtained  with  the    greatest  difficulty,  and    by 

O  •/   '  J 

adding  above  a  third  to  the  direct  taxes.1 

It  would  have  required  the  genius  of  Sully,  united  to 
the  firmness  of  Pitt,  to  have  made  head  with  such  means 
against  such  difficulties;  and  the  capacity  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers  was  far  indeed  from  being  equal  to  the  task. 
Striving  to  please  both  parties,  they  gained  the  confidence 
of  neither  :  aiming  at  a  middle  course,  they  incurred  its 
dangers  without  attaining  its  security.  They  left  the 

t_  */  J 

crown,  in  the    midst  of   pressing    perils,  without  either 
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moral  or  physical  support.  The  celebrated  saving  of  cn\p. 
Napoleon,  "  Us  n'ont  ricn  appris,  ils  n'ont  rien  oublies," 
conveyed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  cause  to  which  tlieir  1;114> 
errors  were  owing.  Tliev  liad  not  power  or  vigour 
enough  to  undertake  a  decided  part,  and  yet  sufficient 
confidence  in  tlieir  legitimate  title  to  venture  on  a 
lia/ardous  one.  Their  svstem  was  to  retain  all  the  im- 
perial functionaries,  civil  and  military,  in  their  employ- 
ment :  to  displace  no  one,  from  the  prefect  to  the 
humblest  court  officer  :  to  continue  to  the  military  their 
rank,  their  titles,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  their 
emoluments:  to  make  no  change  in  the  nation,  in  short, 
except  by  the  substitution  of  a  king  for  an  emperor,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  few  leading  Royalists  into  the 
cabinet.  By  this  conduct,  uhich,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
Avell  conceived,  they  hoped  to  gain  the  powers  of  the 
Devolution  by  injuring  none  of  its  interests.  But  they 
forgot  that  mankind  arc  governed  by  desires,  passions, 
and  prejudices,  as  well  as  interests  and  selfishness:  and 
that  Xapolcon  had  so  long  succeeded  in  governing  the 
empire  only  because,  while  he  sedulously  attended  in 
deetls  to  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  he  carefully  in 
•words  and  forms  flattered  its  principles.  The  latter 
part  of  his  policy  was  entirely  forgotten  by  the  Bourbons, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  treatment  of  the 
army.  Their  capital  error  consisted  in  this,  that  while 
they  wholly  depended  on  the  physical  forces  of  the 
Revolution,  they  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  aver- 
sion to  its  tenets:  and  that,  without  endeavouring  to  *  Cap.  j.  ss, 
establish  any  adequate  counterpoise  to  its  powers,  they  127,  i!ix  " 
irrecoverably  alienated  its  supporters.1 

They  abolished  the  national  colours,  the  object  of  even 

*  A  1 

superstitious  veneration  to  the  whole  French  soldiers,  and  iiu-ir  great 
substituted  in  their  room  the  white  Hag  of  the  monarchy,  ^ii'v'^1" 
with  which  hardly  any  of  the  army  had  any  association,  [1',^™° 
and  the  honours  of  which,  great  a>  they  were,  had  been 
entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  transccndant  glories  of 
VOL.  xni.  '2  L 
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CHAP,    the  empire.    They  altered  the  numbers  of  the  whole  regi- 

XCII  " 

= ments,  as  well  infantry  as  cavalry,  destroying  thus  the  heart- 

'u'  stirring  recollections  connected  with  the  many  fields  of  fame 
in  which  they  had  signalised  themselves,  and  reducing 
those  which  had  fought  at  Ilivoli  or  Austerlitz  to  a  level 
with  a  newly  raised  levy.  The  tricolor  standards  were 
ordered  to  be  given  up  ;  many  regiments  in  preference 
burned  them,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  preserve 
their  ashes.  The  eagles  were  generally  secreted  by  the 
officers ;  the  men  hid  the  tricolor  cockades  in  their 
knapsacks.  They  altered  the  whole  designations  of  the 
superior  officers,  resuming  those  of  the  old  monarchy, 
now  wholly  forgotten.  Thus  generals  of  brigade  were 
denominated  marshals  of  the  camp  ;  generals  of  division 
assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-generals.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  soldiers  were  alike  compelled  to  go  to  mass, 
to  confess,  to  take  the  communion.  The  Imperial 
Guard,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  intrusted  with 
the  service  of  the  Tuilcrics,  was  speedily  removed,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  troops  obtained  from  Switzerland 
and  La  Vendee.  That  noble  corps  was  even  removed 
from  Paris,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  quarrels  with 
the  foreign  troops  in  occupation  of  the  capital  ;  the 
whole  officers  on  half-pay  were  directed  to  return  to 
their  homes,  there  to  await  their  ulterior  destination  ; 
and  the  most  severe  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  who 
had  returned  from  foreign  garrisons,  to  prevent  any 
allusion  even  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  Six  com- 
panies of  gardes  tin  corj_>x,  several  red  companies  of 
guards,  or  military  household — in  fine,  the  whole  mili- 
tary splendour  of  Louis  XV.  was  revived  ;  and  these 
new  troops,  in  their  yet  unsullied  uniforms,  supplanted 
alike  the  old  troops  and  the  National  Guard  in  the 
service  of  the  palace.  These  tilings  were  submitted  to  in 
silence,  but  they  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  army  and 
the  nation.  ]$ut  while  they  did  thus  so  much  to  irritate 
the  feelings  and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  army,  they 
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committed   the   capital   ciTor  of   leaving    the    regiments    riiAi». 
retained    in    the    service    together.       They    neither    dis- 
banded them,  nor  made  any  change  in  their  construction. 
Thev   left   the   old   olliccrs  with   the   old   soldiers.      Their 
former  recollections  were  perpetuated  by  dailv  intercourse, 
and    new    discontent    was    strengthened    bv    being    felt  '1.,l^"l'.,,x 
together  ;    while   conspiracy   was   rendered   easv    bv   the  ('ai>  >•  -r>'^ 
habits  of  previous  subordination.      It  will  appear  in  the  trunk  Mum. 
seijuel  with  what  fatal  ell'ects  this  mistake  was  attended siV  ' 
on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  monarchy.1 

The  civil  regulations  of  the  new  government,  though 
not  so  important  in  themselves  as  those  which  related  to  Krr<>r«  I.r 
the  militarv  administration,  were  not  less  material  in  ^'i'nTin^ul- 
their  ultimate  eil'ects  ;  for  thev  exposed  the  court  to  the  '/j^.  14 
most  fatal  of  all  attacks  in  1'arisian  society — the  assaults 
of  ridicule.  An  ordinance  of  the  police  forbade  ordinary 
work  to  proceed  on  Sunday  :  this  regulation,  though 
expressly  enjoined  by  religion,  and  loudly  called  for  by 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  became  the  object  of 
unmeasured  obloquy,  because  it  abridged  the  pleasures  or 
interfered  with  the  gains  of  an  unbelieving  and  selfish 
generation.  The  restoration  of  all  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  extraordinary  pomp  in 
the  Tuileries,  excited  the  ridicule  and  awakened  the 
fears  of  a  revolutionary  people,  by  a  great  majority  of 
whom  these  rites  were  regarded  as  the  remnants  only  of 
a  worn-out  and  expiring  superstition.  The  ladies  of  the 
ancient  regime  indulged  in  cutting  sarcasms  against  those 
of  the  new  noblesse  :  not  one  of  the  marshals'  wives,  or 
duchesses  of  the  empire,  was  placed  in  the  Royal  house- 
hold ;  and  female  animositv  added  its  bitter  venom  to 
the  manv  other  causes  of  jealousy  against  the  court. 

t.  *J  *  * 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  orders,  and  especially  of 
that  of  St  Louis,  the  crosses  of  which  were  distributed 
•with  profusion,  gave  rise  to  so  general  a  rumour  of  an 
intention  to  supersede  or  undermine  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  that  the  King,  by  an  express  ordinance,  was  July  ID. 
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CHAP,    obliged  to  clear  himself  from  the  imputation.     In  fine, 

"XT1  T  T 

the   civil   government   of   the    Restoration,   while   in   all 


S14>     essential  particulars   favourable  to  the   interests  of  the 

Revolution,  yet  in  language,   form,   and  ceremony,   had 

restored  the  most  antiquated  and  obnoxious  traditions  of 

the  monarchy  ;  and  the  French  had  discernment  enough 

T.7-hilYx<    to  see  that,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  words  and  forms 

1  Oit )    1  4  (  ' . 

cap.  i.  62,  betrayed  the  real  thoughts,  and  that  acts  favourable  to 

05.  Mont;:.  *    .  .  PI  i 

viii.  tin,  «8.  revolutionary  interests   were  forced  on   the  government 
only  by  state  necessity.1 

The  army  was  reduced,  partly  from  the  embarrassment 
injudicious  of  the  finances,  partly  from  the  policy  of  government,  to 
reading3  a  degree  inconsistent  with  cither  the  safety  of  the  country 
theanny.  OY  ^}Q  attac}micnt  Of  t]ic  troops  themselves.  The  aboli- 

tion  of  the  conscription,  so  loudly  called  for  by  its  ruinous 
effects,  at  once  revealed  the  exhaustion  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  monarchy.  Reduced  successively  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and  eighty  thousand  men,  it 
was  still  encumbered  witli  officers,  and,  except  from  La 
Vendee,  the  recruits  came  in  with  extreme  tardiness.* 
Above  a  hundred  thousand  leaves  of  absence  had  been 
given  ;  and  the  soldiers,  when  once  they  had  reached 
their  homes,  were  in  no  hurry  to  return.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Restoration  was  ere  long  to  the  last  degree  unpopular 
among  the  troops  ;  the  throne  had,  literally  speaking,  no 
armed  force  on  which  it  could  depend,  except  a  fe\v  regi- 
ments of  Guards  and  Swiss  at  Paris.  The  general  dis- 
content of  the  army  was  greatly  augmented  by  an  ordi- 
nance which  put  every  officer  not  in  actual  employment 
on  half-pay,  a  reduction  hitherto  unknown  in  the  French 
army  ;  and  still  more  by  another,  which  absolutely  for- 
bade any  officer  of  whatever  rank,  not  in  actual  service, 
to  reside  at  Paris,  if  not  already  domiciled  there.  These 
were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  fall  of  Louis 
XVI  If.,  and  occasioned  the  incalculable  evils  to  France 
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of  tl»u  Hundred  Davs  ;  the  consequences  of  the  civil  THAI'. 
errors  were  remote,  and  of  comparatively  little  import  - 
ance.  It  was  the  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the 
military,  before  any  other  force  to  supply  their  place  had 
been  organised,  and  when  the  throne  had  no  moral  sup- 
port in  the  nation,  which  was  the  fatal  mistake.  And,  , 

*  '    I  lull.  x. 

in  fact,  such  was  the  discontent  of  the  troops  arising  from  1,4">  Vl;t- 
their  disasters,  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any '^. 
human  wisdom  could  have  averted  the  catastrophe.1 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  and  flagrant  errors,  tlie 
cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  <'iiar.-u-u.Tof 
men  of  abihtv.  M.  Blacas,  the  real  premier  and  princi- UTS  of  the 
pal  confidant  of  the  king,  had  an  ingenious  mind  and  an 
upright  heart.  But  his  information  was  limited;  he  judged 
of  1'" ranee  as  he  had  seen  it  through  the  deceitful  vision  of 
the  emigrants,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vast,  the 
irremediable  changes,  both  in  the  opinion  of  the  influen- 
tial classes,  and  the  distribution  of  political  and  physical 
power,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  Revolution.  M. 
d'Ambray,  the  chancellor,  an  old  lawyer  of  eminence  in 
Xormandv,  and  M.  Ferrand,  a  monarchical  theorist,  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  Restoration,  by  the  long 
declamations  in  favour  of  now  antiquated  and  jealously 
received  doctrines  regarding  the  authority  of  legitimate 
monarchs,  with  which  they  prefaced  all  the  roval  de- 
crees. The  Abbe  Montesquieu  was  inclined  to  the 
liberal  side;  he  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  shared  a  large  portion  of  the 
confidence  of  the  king.  Gui/.ot,  then  little  known,  had 
already  conceived  those  doctrines  of  mingled  conservatism 
and  philosophy  to  which  his  genius  has  subsequently 
given  immortality  ;  the  Abbe  de  Tradt,  at  the  head  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  M.  de  Bourrienne,  as  post- 
master general,  had  each  brought  talents  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  the  direction  of  their  several  departments.  But 
the  ability  of  the  whole  cabinet  could  not  stem  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  thev  were  surrounded  ;  and  if  they 
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CHAP,    had  been  gifted  with  far  greater  practical  sagacity  and 
xcn  .  : 

acquaintance  with  men  than  they  actually  possessed,  they 


i14'     would  have  been  shattered  by  the  unpopularity  of  General 

Dupont  as  minister-at-war;    an  appointment  the   most 

unfortunate  that  could  have  been  made,  for  it  continually 

reminded  the  army  of  the  disaster  of  Baylen — the  first 

and  most  humiliating  of  its  closing  reverses.     To  such  a 

pitch,   indeed,   did   the   public   discontent   on  this  head 

arise,  that  the  court  were  subsequently  obliged  to  remove 

that  ill-fated  general,  and  substitute  Marshal  Soult  in  his 

-Dcc  -        room ;  but  the  army  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  state  of 

gS^'J^'  ill-humour,  that  even   his   great   abilities  proved  wholly 

14<>,  150.     unable  to  give  it  a  right  direction ;  and  his  strong  leaning 

IMontjr.  viii.  . 

86,94.       to  the  exiled  Emperor  subsequently  proved  in  no  slight 
degree  instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  return.1 

As  the  restoration  of  Xapoleon  was  entirely  a  military 

General      movement,  and  the  discontents  of  the  people,  founded  or 

complaint    unfounded,  had  scarcely  any  share  in  bringing  it  about, 

agSt  the  tlie  briefest  summary  will  suffice  of  the  domestic  events 

mentrn"       *u  F1>ance  winch  preceded  the  Hundred  Days.     Such  was 

the  exasperation  of  the  popular  party  and  the  Imperialists 

at  the  Bourbons,  that  by  mutual  consent  they  laid  aside 

their  whole  previous  animosities,  and  combined  all  their 

efforts  to  decry  every  measure  of  the  government,  and 

misrepresent  every  step,  judicious  or  injudicious,  which 

they  took.    A  clamour  was  raised  against  everything.   The 

May  14.      celebration  of  a  solemn  and  most  touching  funeral  service 

in  Notre  Dame,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  royal  family, 

to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 

Princess  Elizabeth,*  was  set  down  as  the  commencement 

of  persecution  against  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.    The 

exhumation  of  the  remains  of  several  Vendean  and  Chouan 

leaders,  to  re-inter  them  in  consecrated  ground,  was  looked 


*  Tt  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles  ever  witnessed,  being  attended 
liy  all  the  monarch*,  generals,  and  ministers  then  in  Paris  —  including  the 
\vhole  marshals  of  France  :  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  all  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a,  profusion  of  lamps.-  -J'ti'm/nal  o/jjcrcatiu/i. 
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on   as  a  proof  of  the  most  deplorable  superstition;  and    (-HAP. 
the  erection,  under  the  auspices,  of  .Marshal  Soult,  after 
lie    had   been    made    minister- at -war,   of  a  monumental 
edifice   in   Quiberon    I>av,   to   the  memory  of  those   who  on.  K 
had  fallen  victims  there  to  loyal  fidelity  and  revolutionary 
perfidv,  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chouans  and  Vendeans.    A  solemn  ceremony, 
with   which,   on    the    anniversary   of  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  his  remains  and  those- of  Marie  Antoinette  were  Jan.  i, 
removed  from   their  place  of  sepulture   in   the  garden  of 
Deseloseaux,  in  the  Rue  Anjou,  was  regarded  as  a  decided 
attack  on  the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution.1      Fewviii.  §W 
remains  of  the  royal   martyrs  were  to  be  found;    what 
could  be  collected,  had  owed  their  identification  and  pre- 
servation from  insult  to  the  pious  care  of  M.  Deseloseaux, 
the  proprietor  of  the  garden  where  they  were  laid,  who 
worthily  received  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  a  pension, 
as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.      M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who 
was  present  at  the  exhumation,  has  declared  that  lie  re- 
cognised the  head  of  Marie  Antoinette  by  a  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  jaw-bone,  which  he  had  observed  during 
the  enchantment  of  her  smile.*      The  bones  and  ashes 
were  carefully  enclosed  in  lead  coffins,  and  translated  with 
extraordinary  pomp  to  the  royal  mausoleum  at  St  Denis. 
"  In    those   subterraneous   abodes/'    says   Chateaubriand, 
"  where  slept  so  many  kings  and  princes  of  former  days, 
Louis  XVI.  now  was  placed  (dona.      How  have  so  many 
of  the  dead  been  removed?  whence   is  it  that  St  Denis 
has  become  a  desert  ''.      Let  us  rather  ask  how  its  vaults 
have  been  re-opened?  who  has  prepared  their  desolate  2Hj.tp.u.L 
chambers  (     The  hand  of  the  Man  who  seated  himself  on  .^f-/'7' 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.    Oh,  Providence  !  he  thought  ];;".  ^4. 

(  Imteaiih. 

lie  was  preparing  the  sepulchre  of  his  race,  and  he  was  vi.. •!.:>;,  y^r. 
only  constructing  the  tomb  of  Louis  X^  1.  !   ' 

*  "  Au  milieu  des  ossement-3  je  roconnns  la  tete  de  la  Koine,  par  le  smn-iro 
quo  cotte  tote  m'avait  adresse  u  Versailles." — CHATEAUBIUAND,  MC/iwi>-fi>,  vi. 
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CHAP.        The  miseries  and  insolvency  entailed  on  the  nation  by 
the  ruinous  "wars  of  Napoleon,  formed  a  necessary  part 


of  the  financial  expose  of  the  ministers,  and  constituted 
ciaf  dittlcui-  ments  which  had  become  unavoidable.     This  was  imme- 


1814. 

ii-  the  best  vindication  of  the  great  reductions  in  all  depart- 

mif" 

diffi 

diately  set  down  as  a  direct  and  scandalous  attack  on  the 
glory  of  the  Empire.  The  unalienated  national  domains 
were,  by  a  just  proposition  which  passed  both  Chambers, 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  This  act  of  partial 
restitution,  joined  to  a  proposition  of  Marshal  Macdonald 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  provide  an  indemnity  to  the 
victims  of  the  Revolution,"'  which  he  called  a  debt  of 
honour,  and  to  the  military  men  who  had  been  mutilated 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  which  he  denominated  a 
debt  of  blood,  though  based  on  the  equitable  principle  of 
doing  evenhanded  justice  to  both  parties,  excited  the  most 
general  apprehensions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further. 
Every  act  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration — some 
wise  and  natural,  others  injudicious  or  ill-timed — was 
misinterpreted,  and  ascribed  to  the  worst  possible  motives ; 
and  the  great  party  and  numerous  interests  of  the  Revo- 

1  Thib.  x.  _  "        _     -  •> 

150, 20:3.     lutiou,  conscious  of  their  sins,  trembled,  like  Felix  in  holy 

Hist.  Parl.  .  J 

xi.  29,  aa.   writ,  when  the  government  spoke  of  a  future  world,  or 
alluded  even  to  a  judgment  to  come.1 

While  the  French  government  were  thus  striving,  amidst 

*  For  the  indemnity  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  he  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing calculations  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  :• — 

Francs.  Sterling. 

Value  of  national  property  (sold), 
Movable  effects  (confiscated), 


Deduct  inscribed  on  the  public 

funds,  .  300,000,000 

National  domains 

(unsold),  .  300,000,000 

24,000,000 


Remained  to  be  provided  for,  4, ,'300,000, 000       £172,000,000 

-  Sec  TiiiBAi'DKAU,  x.  11*9  ;  and  BUCHF.Z  and  Roux,  xl.  29,  30. 
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the  chaos  of  revolutionary  passions,  to  close  the  wounds 

and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  negotiations 

of  the  most  important  character  for  the  general  settlement 

of  Europe  had  coininenced,  and  were  already  considerably  ' 

advanced,  at   Vienna.      It   had  been   originally   intended 

that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  should  have  commenced  its 

sittings  on   the   i!!Hli   July  ;    but   the  visit  of   the    allied 

sovereigns  to    England,   and    their  subsequent   return    to 

their  own  capitals,  necessarily  caused  it  to  be  adjourned  ; 

and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  the  august  s'Tl-  '->:'- 

assemblage   commenced,    bv   the    entry   of    the   Emperor 

Alexander  and   the    King  of  Prussia   into   the  Austrian 

capital.      Thev  were  immediately  followed  by  the  Kings 

of  Bavaria,    Denmark,   and   Wiirtemberg,   and  a  host  of 

lesser  princes  ;  while  Lord  Castlcrcagh,  and  subsequently 

the    Duke  of  Wellington,   on    the  part  of  England,  and 

M.  rralleyrand  on   that  of  France,  more  efficiently  than 

any  crowned  heads  could  have  done,  upheld  the  dignity 

and  maintained  the  interests  of  their  respective  monarchies. 

But  although  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  in  appearance 

kept  up  the  most  amicable  and  confidential  relations,  it 

was  easv  to  see  that  their  interests  and  views  were  widelv  ]  "'/i1-  */"'' 

-'    xl.  41.  (  up 

at  variance  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  common  danger  and  >•  7<»,  ^;>: 
the  division  of  common  spoil  had  produced  their  usual  -i.v^,  -i:^. 
elfect,  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  victors.1 

A  preliminary  question  of  precedence  first  arose  as  to 
the  rank  of  the  different  states  assembled,  and  their  repre- 
scntatives  ;  but  this  was  at  once  terminated  by  the  happy 
expedient  of  Alexander,  that  they  should  be  arranged  and"1 
should  sign  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  respective 
states.  But  a  more  serious  difficulty  soon  after  occurred 
as  to  the  states  which  should  in  their  own  right  as  prin- 
cipals take  part  in  the  deliberations  ;  and  it  was,  in  the 
outset,  suggested  bv  the  ministers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  s>i>t.  --. 
Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  that  thev  should  in  the  first 
instance  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
territories  wrested  from  France  and  its  allies,  before  the\ 
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CHAP,    entered  into  conferences  with  France  and  Spain.     This 
J !_  proposal  was   naturally  resisted  by  Talleyrand  and  the 


Spanish  plenipotentiary  ;  and  it  was  their  earnest  endea- 
vour in  an  energetic  note  to  show,  that  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  though  formally  to  endure  for  twenty  years, 
had  in  reality  expired  with  the  attainment  of  all  its  objects, 
and  that  France  at  least  should  be  admitted  into  the 
deliberations.  Lord  Castlercagh,  who  early  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  preponderating  influence 
of  Russia  in  the  conferences,  supported  this  note  of  M. 
Talleyrand's  ;  and  Prince  Metteruich,  who  was  actuated 
by  similar  views,  did  the  same.  In  consequence,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  committee  to  whom  the  questions  coming 
before  the  Congress  should  be  submitted,  should  be  the 
ministers  not  only  of  the  four  allied  powers,  but  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  The  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  after- 
wards received,  through  the  personal  intercession  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  ;  while  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  the  Kings  of  Sicily,  of  Bavaria, 
the  Low  Countries,  Saxony,  and  Denmark,  besides  the 
ministers  of  the  Swiss  and  Genoese  republics,  though  not 
]  -iyar,'1-vxiL  admitted  to  the  conferences  of  the  greater  powers,  were  in 

4>j-±    4r)(>. 

CHP'.  ;.  75,  attendance  at  Vienna,  and  had  their  interests  attended  to 
I'ari.  xi.  41.  by  such  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  as  were  dis- 
posed to  support  them.1 

This  preliminary  difficulty,  as  always  occurs  in  such 
points"Vm     cases,  furnished  a  key  to  the  course  which  the  different 
p-eat powers  powers  were  likely  to  take  iii  the  approaching  negotia- 
'  tion  ;   but   a  considerable  time   elapsed  before  the  real 
divisions  appeared.     Much  was  done,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  difference  of  opinion  taking  place.     Territo- 
ries,  inhabited   by   thirty-one   million   six   hundred   and 
ninety-one  thousand  persons,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
allied   powers,   and  there  was  for  each  enough  and   to 
spare.     It  was  at  once  agreed,  in  conformity  with  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  Belgium,  united 
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to  Holland,  should  form  one  kingdom  under  the  title  of  CHAI- 
the  Netherlands  :  that  Norway  should  be  annexed  to 
Sweden;  that  Hanover,  with  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  should 
be  restored  to  the  King  of  England  ;  that  Lombard)' 
should  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  Austria,  and  Savoy 
under  that  of  Piedmont.  So  far  all  was  easily  arranged; 
but  the  questions  how  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Genoa  were 
to  be  disposed  of,  were  not  so  easily  adjusted.  The  first 
of  them  gave  rise  to  dissensions  so  serious,  that  they 
not  only  completely  broke  up,  for  the  time,  the  drand 
Alliance  which  had  effected  the  deliverance  of  Kurope, 
but,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected,  and  in  that  view 
most  opportune,  return  of  Napoleon  from  Hlba,  they 

*  l  .  l  ,  min 

would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  the  flames  of  war  J:"'">. 
again  breaking  out,  and  to  the  allied  forces  being  con-  ?u. 
ducted  to  mutual  slaughter.1 

Alexander  loudly  insisted  that  the  whole  Grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw  should  be  ceded  to  Russia  as  an  indemnity  Aiox 
for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made,  and  the  losses  she  had  whui 
sustained,  during  the  war.  lie  represented,  that  were  he  ^"ip 
to  return  to  St  Petersburg  without  having  obtained  some  j,"0".)1, 
adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  the  nation  had  "'as,ti 

1  .  p  die  Lwul. 

undergone,  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  crown  was  worth  ; 
that  Poland  was  already  tic  facto  occupied  by  the  Russian 
troops,  and  the  Poles  expected  a  revival  of  their  nation- 
ality solely  from  a  union  \vith  the   Russian  empire,  or 
their  separate  establishment  under  a  prince  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  family  ;  and  that,  considering  the  immense 
losses  which  Russia  had  sustained  during  the  war,  and  the 
vast  exertions  she  had  made,  it  M'as  in  the  highest  degree 
reasonable  that  she  should  now  obtain  a  territory  essen- 
tial to  her  security,  and  extending  along  no  inconsiderable  2Xotcof 
part  of  her  frontier.      These  arguments,  in  themselves  bv  ]j"ssiil^, 
no  means  destitute  of  weight,  were  powerfully  supported  i-jj-  (' 
by  the  significant  hint,  that  he  had  three  hundred  thou- xi.  45u, i 
sand  men  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice;"  that  his 
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CHAP,     troops  already  occupied  the  whole  of  Poland  ;  and  that, 
-I—  by  representing  the  Russian  alliance  as  the  onlv  means  of 


restoring  their  lost  nationality,  the  whole  warlike  force  of 
the  Poles  would  soon  be  ranged  on  his  side. 

Prussia,  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  as  well 
views  of  from  gratitude  as  situation,  entered  warmly  into  these 
Saxony.0n  pretensions,  and  supported  them  with  all  her  influence  at 
the  Congress.  She  had  her  own  views,  independent  of 
the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed  to  that 
great  power  for  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  Xapo- 
leon,  in  this  adhesion.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Kalisch,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  that  Prussia  was  to  be  "  reinstated,  at  the  close 
of  hostilities,  in  all  respects,  statistical,  financial,  and 
geographical,  as  it  had  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1806,  with  such  additions  as  miirht  be  deemed 

i  ^  n  t  c   cl  i 

ixxiv.  §8i.  practicable."1      The  Prussians  now  demanded  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  ;  and  claimed,  besides  various  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allies  by  the  dissolution  of  the  French  empire,  the 
whole  of  Saxony.     Prince  Ilardcnberg,  the  able  minister 
of  the  court  of  Berlin,  supported  this  demand  in  an  elabo- 
rate note;  and  insisted  that,  as  Russia  claimed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Prussian  Poland  to  round  her  proposed 
Oct.  22  an«i  acquisitions  on  the  Vistula,  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
that  Prussia  should  be  largely  indemnified  in  Germany  ; 
that  the  interests  of  Europe  imperatively  required  that  a 
powerful  intermediate   state   should   be   placed   between 
Russia  and  France;  and  that  the  recent  dangers  which 
had  been  escaped,  clearly  pointed  to  the  side  on  which 
the  necessary  additions  should  be  made  to  her  territory. 
QR  colR|jtJ0n,  then,  of  obtaining  Saxony  and  an   indem- 
TraiT'lie     n1'^'  on  ^1C  R^110'  Prussia  proposed  to  cede  to  Russia 
4<rx'H',li'1  ner  Provinces  in  Poland;    and,  to  appease   the  jealousy 
xii.  -ifo,      of  the  German  powers  at  this  aggrandisement  of  Russia, 

4'i'I.    *'.'4>.  . 

i.  bi,o4.     suggested   that   the  fortifications  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic 
should  be  demolished.2     In  conclusion,  he  strongly  con- 
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tended  that,  as  so  reconstructed,  Prussia,  with  a.  popula-    CHAP. 

x  < '  1 1 . 
tion  of  nine  million  eight   hundred  thousand  souls,  would 

not  be  strengthened  in  the  same  degree  as  Russia  would 
be  by  the  acquisition  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  Austria  by  Lombard v  and  the  Milanese. 

The  views  of  France,  Austria,  and  England  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  these  sweeping  annexations  of  ter-  Views  of 
ritory  to  the  northern  powers.  Independent  of  the  ]•,'",, ;',.'.  :'in 
obvious  peril  to  the  security  of  the  other  European  states,  l,,^'],',' 'pro 
if  l\us>ia  were  augmented  by  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  |^~'|(U 
and  brought  down  by  means  of  her  outwork  Prussia  to 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  which  was  sufficient  to  range  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna  on  his  side.  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  an  especial  manner,  and  with  the  most  energetic  ability, 
opposed  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Russia, 
on  the  same  head,  or  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prus- 
sia, as  contrary  to  the  great  principles  of  justice  on  which 
the  war  against  Xapoleon  had  been  maintained.*  The 
conduct  of  the  British  minister  on  this  occasion  was 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  contended,  and  the 
nation  which  he  represented;  and  he  met  with  cordial 
support  from  both  M.  Talleyrand  and  Prince  Mctternich, 
who  beheld  with  undisguised  apprehension  these  proposed 
additions  to  the  power  of  their  nearest  neighbours.  The 
former  of  these  statesmen,  in  particular,  resisted  the 
annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  as  a  measure  of  seve- 
rity to  a  fallen  monarch  alike  inexpedient  and  unjust. 
Alexander  expected  the  resistance  of  Austria  and  Eng- 
land to  his  designs,  and  no  serious  alienation  ensued  in 
consequence  between  him  and  their  ministers:  but  he 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  vigorous  stand  made  by 

*  Lord  Ca-tlereaL;h  declared  in  repeated  memorial*.  "  that  lie  opposed  firmlv, 
and  with  all  the  force  in  his  power,  in  the  name  of  Kndaml,  the  erection  of  a 
kingdom  in  Poland,  the  ero\\n  of  \\hich  >h<'tild  be  placed  on  the  same  head 
with,  or  which  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  of  Russia  :  that  the 
wish  of  hi-  LT'iyernnii'iit  wa*  to  see  an  independent  power  more  or  K •*>  exten- 
sive established  there,  under  a  di.-tinct  dynasty,  and  as  an  intermediate  .-tate 
between  the  three  great  monarchies." — .l/<j/<u/'<'«/,  Itit/t  l>n\ /»'.</•  1^1-1;  !Seu 
CAPHFIGCE,  Cent  Juv.r*.  i.  56. 
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CHAP.    France    on    the    occasion.       lie    openly   charged   Louis 

XCII 

XVIII.  with  black  ingratitude,  and  his  displeasure  was 


>14' 


manifested  without  disguise  to  M.  Talleyrand.     At  the 
same   time   he  contracted    close    relations   with   Eugene 
Beauharnais,  who  was  at  Vienna  at  the  time  ;  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Murat,  in  opposition  to  the  Bour- 
88CapHardS'  k°n  family,  in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Xaples  ;  and 
468Sdioeii  sP°ke  °f  the  uiifitiiess  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
Trait.  de     jj0iis  for  the  throne,  and  the  probability  of  a  revolution 

Jraix,  xi.  -1  •> 

50,56.        similar  to  that  of  ]688  in  England,  which  might  put  the 

sceptre  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Orleans.1 
56  T°  sucn  a  height,  ere  long,  did  the  divisions  arise,  that 

Military      they  were  soon  not  confined  to  mere  indications  of  ill- 

tions  on  both  humour  at  the  Congress.  Both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
Alexander  halted  his  whole  armies  in  Poland  on  their 
return  to  Russia,  where  they  were  kept  together,  and 
retained  in  every  respect  on  the  war  footing.  Ilarden- 
berg  declared  that,  "  as  to  Prussia,  it  would  not  abandon 

Jan.  18.  Saxony  ;  that  it  had  conquered  it,  and  would  keep  it, 
without  either  the  intention  or  the  inclination  of  restora- 
tion;" and  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  support  the  declara- 
tion, armed  its  whole  contingents,  as  if  war  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  At  the  same  time,  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantino,  who  commanded  the  whole  Russian 
armies,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong,  in  Lith- 
uania and  Poland,  published  an  animated  address,  in 
•which  he  announced  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  his 
brother  to  restore  to  the  Poles  their  lost  nationality,  and 
called  on  them  to  rally  round  his  standards,  as  the  onlv 
means  of  effecting  it*  On  the  other  side,  the  three 
powers  were  not  idle.  Austria  put  her  armies  in  Galicia 
on  the  war  footing  :  France  was  invited  to  suspend  the 
disarming,  which  the  ruined  state  of  her  finances  had 
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rendered   so  necessary  ;  1'ritish  troops  in   "re  at  numbers 

•  \(  'i  i 

were  sent  over  to  Kelgium  ;  tlie  absent  forces  in  America,  - 

rendered  disposable  by  the  prospect  of  peace  with  that 
countrv,  were  destined  on  their  return  to  the  same  quar- 
ter ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Congress  assembled  for  the  ,  , 

1  ii:inl.   \;i 

general  pacificution  of  the  world,  a  million  of  armed  men  !;>7,  M*. 
were    retained    round    their    banners    ready    for    mutual  '.'7. 
slaughter.1* 

Matters  -were  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- Sem't ' 
sive,  between   Austria,   I'' ranee,  and   England,  at  Vienna,  !«•,'!,' n  An 
on   February;},  is  15.      By  this   treaty  it  was  stipulated  S' {££' 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  act  in  concert,  and  in  liU"L 
a  disinterested  manner,  to  cany  into  etl'ect  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.     It  set  out  with  the  preamble,  that  Kd>.  3. 
the  "  high  contracting  parties,  convinced  that  the  powers 
whom  it   behoved  to  carry  into  effect  this  treaty  should 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  security  and  indepen- 
dence, to  enable  them  worthily  to  discharge  that  import- 
ant duty,  consider  it  in  consequence  as  necessary,  with 
reference  to  the  pretensions  recently  manifested,  to  pro- 
vide against  every  aggression  to  which  their  own  posses- 
sions, or  any  of  them,  might  be  exposed,  from  a  feeling 
of  resentment  at  the  propositions  which  they  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  submit,  and  to  sustain  by  a  common  agree- 
ment the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  they  had 
advanced  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris."     On  this  narrative,  the  three  contracting  powers 
agreed    mutually    to    support    each    other    if    one    was 
attacked  ;   and,  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  to  maintain 

*  V  i/.  l!u>^i:i,  .... 
Prussia,  .... 
Austria,  .... 
Anglo-Belgian, 

Piedmont,. 

Lessor  German  powers,     . 

Franco,       .... 

Total, 
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CHAP,    severally  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom 

— !_  thirty  thousand  should  be  cavalry.     In  the  event  of  war 

i14'      breaking  out,  the  views  of  the  Allies  were  to  be  strictly 

regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as 

the  extent  and  frontiers  of  their  several  possessions  were 

concerned,  and  a  commander-in-chief  was  to  be  appointed. 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  operations  was  traced  out  by 

Generals  Radnauski  and  Langcjcus  on  the  part  of  Austria, 

Marshal  AVrede  on  that  of  Bavaria,  and  General  Ricard 

on  that  of  France  ;  and  they  were  intended  to  meet  the 

case   supposed,   that   the    Russian   armies  would   invade 

1  Sec  the     Moravia,  and  move  upon  Vienna,    The  Kings  of  Hanover, 

articles  in    Bavaria,   and   Piedmont  were    invited  to   accede  to  this 

Cap.  i.  <)4, 

}»<•>;  and      treaty,  which  they  immediately  did;  so  that,  in  effect, 
4ci«,  470.     by  it  the  whole  forces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe 
were  arrayed  against  Russia  and  Prussia,1 

AVhat  pains  soever  the  principal  powers  concerned  may 
Effect  <>f      have   taken   to  prevent  this  treaty  from  coming  to  the 
onUieDe^    knowledge  of  the  other  sovereigns  at  the  Congress,  it  to 
J"*'    a  certain  extent  transpired,  and  produced  a  considerable 
modification  in  the  views  of  the  northern  powers.     Forti- 
fied by  this  support,  Metternich  took  a  bolder  tone,  and 
in  reply  to  the  menacing  note  of  Hardenberg,  transmitted 
Feb.  4.       an  answer,  in  which,  after  representing  that  the  safety  of 
Austria,  already  compromised  in  Poland  by  the  increase 
of  Russia,  would  be   destroyed  bv  the  incorporation  of 
Saxony  with   Prussia,  he  explained   in  what   sense  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Kalisch  and  Riechenbach, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  latter 
power,  were  to  be  understood,  and  contended  that  they 
would  be   amply   carried   into   effect  by  the   cession   to 
Prussia  of  a  portion  of  Saxony  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  containing  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.    The  reply 
i-vb.  i;.       to  that  note  clearly  showed  that  the  northern  powers  had 
taken  the  alarm  ;   for  Hardenberg,  in  the  name  of  Prussia, 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  Thorn,  and  the  dis- 
strict  of  Tarnapol  adjoining  it.      Several  other  notes  were 
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interchanged;    Russia  abandoned   several  districts  of  Po-    rrr\r. 

land;  Prussia  agreed  to  bo  satisfied  with  a  part  of  Saxony. 

It  was  evident  that  the  high  pretensions  of  these   powers  1V]|"' 

had  undergone  an  abatement  :  but  nothing  had  definitely 

been  fixed  on,  when   an   event  occurred  which   resounded '1("!irjl:tjc"- 

like  a  thunderbolt  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  <)^l('1'^-Ts'i(1,7;V 

extinguished  all   these   jealousies,  and  instantly  drew  the '',""-'• '''•. 

*  \  H'hln •,  \  i. 

bonds  of  the  old  Grand  Alliance  as  close  together  as  they  lui,  I-JL 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Leipsic  and  Paris.1 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  which  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  though  not  Formation 
so  difficult  of  adjustment,  was  the  reconstruction  of  the ',',,,„.'(  ,,'nk- 
Germanic  confederacy.  The  old  Empire  and  younger'1 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  having  been  both  swept  away 
by  the  changes  of  time,  it  became  necessary  to  create 
some  new  bond  of  union,  which  should  at  once  provide  for 
the  security,  and  furnish  a  shield  to  the  rights  of  the  lesser 
Germanic  states,  and  prevent  that  catastrophe  which  had 
uniformly  occurred  in  former  wars,  of  the  French  crossing 
the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  battle-field  and  the  sinews  of 
war  in  the  territories  of  the  lesser  states  of  Germany,  be- 
fore the  jealousies  or  foresight  of  the  greater  powers  would 
permit  them  to  arm  for  their  relief.  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  rendered  this  no  easy  matter  ; 
but  the  judgment  and  tact  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Prince  Mettcrnich  proyed  adequate  to  the  task,  lie  pro- 
posed the  union  of  the  whole  Germanic  states  into  a  great 
confederacy,  bound  to  afford  mutual  support  in  case  of 
external  attack,  and  to  be  directed  by  a  diet,  in  which 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  each  to  have  two  yoices,  P>aya- 
ria,  Wiirteinberg,  and  Ilanoyer,  each  one  ;  but  with  the 
power  to  these  greater  states  of  making  separate  war 
and  peace  for  themselves.  The  legislative  power  was  to 
be  Ycstcd  in  an  assembly  composed  as  well  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  states,  as  of  those  of  the  lesser  ones 
and  free  towns  ;  but  the  powers  of  this  assembly  had 
regard  only  to  matters  of  internal  and  pacific  arrange- 

VOL.  XIII.  2  M 
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CHAP,    mcnt,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  declaration  on  their  own 

—  authority  of  peace  and  war.     As  this  constitution  sub- 

'lo'     jectcd  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  political  direction  of 

a  diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  had  four  votes  out 

of  seven,  it  practically  gave  those  states,  if  they  drew 

together,  the  entire  government  of  the  confederacy,  so 

far  as  external  relations  went.     But  such  was  the  influ- 

47^*475?""  C11CO  °f  the   greater  powers,  and  such  the  sense  which 

Schocii,_xi.  was  Kti[l  entertained  of  the  nccessitv  of  a  stronir  barrier 

2o t,'li  i  ; 

amicong.de  against  the  aggressions  of  France,  that  Talleyrand  was 

Vienne,  vi.        3  . Cl  .  .  .  , 

147,  -'is.     unable  to  stir  up  any  resistance  to  it,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  without  opposition.1 

Austria  having  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Low  Coun- 
FormHtion  tries,  which  had  been  found  by  experience  to  be  rather  a 
doinofthe  burden  than  an  advantage  to  the  monarchy,  little  difficulty 
hind's!1""  ^'as  experienced  in  arranging  the  affairs,  and  establishing 
2Ai,te,  ch.  the  kingdom,  of  the  Netherlands.  It  had  been  one  of 
47.  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,"  that  the  Nether- 

lands and  Holland  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom, 
under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau  ;  and  this  stipula- 
tion was  now  carried  into  effect  by  the  reunion  of  the 
whole  old  seventeen  provinces  into  a  monarchy,  under 
the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.*  The  great 
fortress  of  Luxembourg,  with  its  adjacent  territory,  was 
only  excluded,  and,  from  its  military  importance,  was 
declared  to  form  part  of  the  German  confederation,  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  frontier  bulwarks  :  but  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  acquired  it  also  as  JJuke  of  Luxcm- 
xi'.ii'j",  117.  bourg.3  Bv  patent,  dated  1  Gth  ^larcli  Is]."),  the  King 
of  Holland  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands  and 

*  It  had  la-en  proposed  by  Eli/abeth.  in  conjunction  with  Henry  IV.,  to 
re-form  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Flanders  into  one  state,  to  form  ;i  barrier 
at  once  against  France  and  Austria.  Mr  I'itt  was  the  next  Ktate.-man  who 
embraced  the  project.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  gainsays  what  in  siK-h  remote 
periods  was  concurred  in  equally  by  Henry  IV.  and  Sully,  Kli/ubeih  and 
Pjiirleigh,  Metternich  and  Wellington.  Mr  J'itt  thought  they  should  be  given 
to  Prussia. — Vide  Aiitr,  A  p.  A.,  (.'hap.  xxxix.  Uut  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  interests  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe  required  that  they 
should  be  kept  togeth  -r. 
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Grand-duke  of  Luxembourg,  which  title  was  immediately    ri.IAi1'- 

recognised  bv  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 

i  - 1  ~i 
Holland   ceded   to  (ireat    Britain  by  this  arrangement 

1,1. 

the  ('ape  of  (iood  Hope,  ])emerara,  Esseonibo,  and  Ber- T,...-y  i,.,.- 

twri  ;,'    I   i    • 

bice;  but  in  return  (ireat  Britain  restored  to  the  KiiiLi'U!. . 
of  the  Netherlands  the  noble  i.-land  of  .lava 
worth  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  arcl 
together,  and  which,  under  British  management,  since 
its  capture  in  Isio,  had  become  so  flourishing,  that  it 
promised  soon  to  vield  a  larger  surplus  revenue  than 
the  whole  of  our  Indian  possessions  put  together.  'I  he 
uncalled  for  restitution  of  this  splendid  possession,  though 
owing  to  an  honourable  generosity,  was  one  of  tin.'  greate-t 
errors  ever  committed  by  the  English  government,  and 
is  the  most  important  political  mistake  chargeable  again-t 
Lord  Oastlereagh.  .But  the  attention  of  that  great  man, 
absorbed  by  objects  of  Continental  interest,  was  not  at 
that  moment  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  great  and  growing- 
colonial  empire  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  dominions  thus 
acquired  by  the  house  of  Orange  embraced  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  flourishing  provinces  in  Europe,  contain- 
ing in  all,  with  Holland,  no  less  than  live  million  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  peopled 
at  the  rate  of  18:2!)  to  the  square  league.  Jt  was  a  con- 
dition of  its  erection,  that  the  new  kingdom  should  be 
ruled  by  a  representative  government,  framed  yory  much 
on  the  model  of  that  of  France,  and  that  the  kingdom  O!MV' 

the  Netherlands,  jointly  with   England,  should  undertake  ls' 

.  -    •Vi''i 

the  burden  of  a  loan  of  fifty  million  florins  (.£4,200,000), 

formerly    borrowed    by    Russia    from    the   capitalists   of'u'i/. 
Amsterdam.1 

The  affairs  of  Switzerland,  at  the  same  time,  occupied 

the    attention    of  the    Congress;    but   as    the   desire    fors.'.-i. 

"' l'" 
airirrandisement  on  the  part   ot  none  or  the  irreat  powers  ,,rsu 

*~  c  ^  1-1 

was   turned   in    that    direction,   they   were  adjusted  with  '' 
ease  and  with  great  impartiality.     The  confederacy  was 
declared  to  embrace  the  whole  nineteen  cantons,  as  they 
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CHAP,    stood  by  the  convention  of  Bale  on  29th  December  1813,1 

XCII 

-1-  on  an  equal  footing,  which  effectually  excluded  the  unjust 


l81a\    principle  that  one  state  should  be  subjected  to  another 

1  Ante,  ch.    •*•  .  .  ,        i 

ixxxiv.  §  state.  The  Valais,  Geneva  and  its  territory,  with  the 
principality  of  Xeufchatel,  were  united  to  Switzerland, 
and  formed  so  many  cantons.  The  bishopric  of  Bale, 
with  the  town  of  Bicnne,  was  restored  to  the  canton 
of  Berne  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  arrangements 
were  adopted,  to  regulate  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
different  cantons,  regarding  which  these  mountaineers 

sT*-vi27fi     wcrc  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious.     This  constitution 

*  bclioeu, 

xi.  .on,  115 ;  -was  formally  acceded  to  by  the  whole  cantons  on  27th 

andRecucil,  "*  »  _      , 

viii.  336.  May  1815,  and  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  ot  the 
Helvetic  confederacy.2 

The  decision  of  the  question  regarding  Saxony  was 

And  of  somewhat  more  expeditious.  The  unhappy  Frederick 
Augustus,  who,  since  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  had 
inhabited  the  castle  of  Friedrichsfeld  as  a  sort  of  state 
prisoner,  was  invited  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to  approach 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Presburg  on  the 
4th  March,  just  two  days  before  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  departure  of  Xapolcon  from  Elba,  By  the  inter- 
vention of  Great  Britain,  this  intricate  and  delicate  nego- 
tiation was  adjusted  ;  the  share  of  Saxony  devolving  to 
Prussia  was  reduced  to  a  territory  containing  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  souls  ;  and  Hanover  was  contented 
with  a  portion  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Prussia  accepted  these  modifications  :  and  the  King  of 
Saxony,  threatened  with  the  total  loss  of  his  dominions 
in  the  event  of  refusal,  had  no  alternative,  after  long 
holding  out,  but  compliance.  Under  protest,  therefore, 
that  his  consent  to  the  alienation  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  dominions  was  constrained,  lie  submitted  to  the  con- 
ditions ;  the  King  of  Prussia  was  authorised,  by  a  note 

March  12.  of  the  Congress,  to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  territory; 
and  at  length,  by  a  formal  treaty  concluded  on  the  1  8th 

May  is.      May,  peace  was  finally  ratified  between   the  contending 


parties.  ]\y  this  treaty,  Saxonv  ceded  to  Vniv-ia,  in  rim-. 
perpetuity,  the  whole  of  Lower  Lusatia,  j>art  of  I'pper 
Lusatia,  the  fortress  and  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the  circle  1H"'- 
ol  Thuringia,  and  various  other  territories  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  containing  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Prussia  at  the  same  time  acquired  a 
portion  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the 
whole  territories  which  she  possessed  before  the  battle  of 
-Jena  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  :  acquisitions  which 
raised  her  population  to  above  ten  millions  of  souls,  and 
elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  and  not  quite  two-thirds  of  his  old  dominions, 
remained  to  the  King  of  Saxonv  ;  and  although  Europe 
deeply  sympathised  with  an  ancient  and  respectable 
house,  under  this  cruel  partition  of  its  territories,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  sovereign  had  brought 
the  catastrophe  upon  himself,  and  that,  as  lie  had  cast  in  !,Scot1".' 

I  IVIltV,    111 

his  lot  with  Napoleon,  largely  participated  in  his  conquests,  M^U^S 
and  to  the  last  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  ^  ;  an.i 
detach  him  from  his  alliance,  he  could  not  in  justice  com-iii/r-j.' 
plain  if  he  shared  his  fall.1 

It  onlv  remains  to  add,  before  finally  taking  leaye  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that   on   two  points   of  import- Am  of  the 
anee--the  one  to  the  internal  interests  of  Europe,  and  i\,r"tho7.vo 
the  other  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity — its  de- (n|'(j~;in":i 
liberations,  actuated  by  philanthropy  and  guided  by  wis-  'j^;"'',;.^"'1 
dom,  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind.      1st,   AVise  !j""  "f  thc 

.-hive  trade. 

regulations  were  established  for  securing  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  its  great  rivers,  particularly  the  Rhine,  the  Xecker, 
and  the  Meuse,  without  at  the  same  time  abrogating  the 
just  rights  of  the  potentates  who  were  interested  in  the 
dues  of  the  passage.  Moderate  duties  were  established,  to 
be  drawn  by  a  central  board,  and  allotted  to  each  of  thc 
proprietors  who  substantiated  titles,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  interests.  The  rents  amounted  to  live  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  Horins,  or  .I'-ii^OuO  a-vear.  :2d, 
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CHAP.    The  crcat  and  important  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 
x  c  1 1 

_L_  slave  trade  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  atten- 

•1>;-  tion  of  the  Congress.  The  House  of  Commons  had  peti- 
tioned the  King  of  England  to  use  his  endeavours  to 
procure  the  abolition,  by  all  civilised  nations,  of  this 

Fob.  10,  infamous  traffic,  and  several  states  had  concluded  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  more  or  less  stringent,  for  its  limita- 
tion or  abolition.  In  particular,  this  had  been  done  by  a 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1810,  and  one  with 

M:U-II  3,  that  of  Sweden  in  1  810.  Denmark  had  previously  set  the 
first  example  of  the  great  deed  of  justice,  by  abolishing 
the  traffic  in  1794,  by  an  edict  to  come  into  operation 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.  Before  leaving  Paris  Lord 
Castlereagli  had  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  allied 
powers,  earnestly  requesting  their  co-operation  in  this 
great  object;  and  not  only  had  they  all  expressed  opin- 
ions favourable  to  the  proposed  abolition,  but  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  a  decree  in  June  1815,  abolished 
the  trade  in  his  dominions.  A  treaty  was  also  concluded 
between  England  and  Spain,  by  which  the  King  of  Spain 
engaged  to  take  efficacious  measures  for  abolishing  it 
throughout  his  dominions;  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
a  great  step  was  made  in  the  same  career  by  a  treaty 
with  Portugal,  by  which  it  was  absolutely  prohibited  to 
the  subjects  of  Portugal  to  the  north  of  the  equator  :  no 
less  than  £(> 00,000  was  the  price  paid  by  England  for 
this  concession  to  the  principles  of  humanity.  Great  re- 
sistance, however,  was  made  by  France  and  Spain  to  the 
efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagli,  to  procure  the  consent  of 
their  respective  courts  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  within  any  limited  period;  and  all  that  he  could 
obtain  was,  a  joint  declaration,  signed  by  all  the  powers, 
of  their  abhorrence  of  the  traffic,  and  their  desire  for  its 
being  effectually  put  an  end  to,  but  leaving  the  period  for 
its  entire  abolition  to  be  fixed  by  separate  negotiations 
between  the  different  powers.1 

Italy  presented  in  some  respects  a  more  complicated 


field  foi1  diplomacy.  The  cessions,  indeed,  of  Lombard v 
to  Au>tria,  and  of  the  (jeiioese  republic  to  the  kingdom 
of  Piedmont,  \\ere  at  once  agreed  to  without  anv  difficulty, 

de-pitc  tin1  earnest  reinonstrancos  of  the  citixens  of  the  \-j., .,.', 
latter  commonwealth,  who  passionately  desired  the  resto- auVni  i 
ration  of  their  ancient  form  of  government  :  so  strongly  n.-tirii!''" 

was  the  necessity  felt  of  strengthening  the  states  on  the 
Freneh  frontier,  and  above  all  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
in  who>e  hands  tlie  keys  of  the  most  important  passes 
from  I1' ranee  into  Italv  were  placed.  Hut  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Mnrat  and  the  old  liourbon  family  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  exvited  a  warm  interest  at  the  Congress  :  the 
more  especially  as  Alexander  out  of  pique  at  the  resist- 
ance of  the  court  of  France  to  his  views,  in  regard  to  Poland 
and  Saxonv,  now  openlv  supported  the  claims  of  the  former 
to  the  crown,  "TO muling  his  support  on  the  engagement 
ot  Austria  to  maintain  him  in  his  throne,  and  enlarge  his 
territory,  entered  into  when  he  joined  the  Grand  Alliance. 
The  other  powers,  however,  "were  far  from  sharing  these 
sentiments :  the  court  of  Rome  felt  the  utmost  alarm  at 
the  close  proximity  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  openly 
coveted,  and  had  more  than  once  attempted  to  seize,  the 
papal  territories  ;  and  Austria  was  little  inclined  to  per- 
mit the  permanent  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  throne 
so  near  the  inflammable  materials  of  her  Italian  provin- 
ces. Murat,  in  a  laboured  memorial,  earnestly  appealed  i--cb.  s.>. 
to  Kngland  to  support  him  on  his  throne,  in  terms  of 
the  engagement  undertaken  by  Lord  AVilliam  Ik'iitinck 
and  General  Nugent  ;  but  Lord  Castlercagh  officially 
announced  to  the  Congress  in  the  end  of  February,  that 
Murat  had  so  completely  failed  in  the  performance  of  his 
own  engagements,  that  he  had  yirtually  liberated  the 
Allies  from  theirs,  and  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
maintain  him.  Meanwhile,  Murat  was  so  far  from 
anticipating  anv  danger  to  his  Neapolitan  crown,  that 
he  was  dreaming  of  the  sceptre  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
south  of  the  To  :  and  with  that  view,  in  spite  of  all 
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CHAP,    the  representations  of  Austria  and  tlic  court  of  Rome, 

XC1L     kept  military  possession  of  the  three  legations  of  Bologna, 

isi.5.      Fcrrara,   and  Ravenna,  as  the  frontier  provinces  of  his 

anticipated   dominions.      Nay,   so   far   did  he   carry  his 

Feb.  i.i.      extravagance,   that   on  the   15th    February  he   made    a 

formal  demand  for  the  passage  of  eighty  thousand  men 

through  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy,  to  act  against 

France ;  a  proposition  which  only  tended  to  increase  the 

l  Schoell,  ^ 

Trait.  <ie     apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  led  to  the 

isy*Yy5.     force    of   that    power,   in    the    Italian   Peninsula,    being 

augmented  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.1 

This  military  position  and  demand  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  allied  powers  ;  the  more  especially  as,  towards 
the  end  of  February,  rumours  reached  Vienna  of  con- 
stant correspondence  between  the  isle  of  Elba  and  the 
adjoining  shores  of  Italy,  and  of  an  intended  descent  by 
Napoleon  on  the  coast  of  France.  These  rumours  soon 
acquired  such  consistency,  that  the  propriety  of  removing 
him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy  had  already  been 
more  than  once  agitated  in  the  Congress  ;  and  yarious 
places  of  residence  for  him,  in  exchange  for  Elba,  had 
been  proposed — among  others,  one  of  the  Canary  islands, 
which  was  suggested  by  the  Portuguese  minister,  and  St 
Helena  or  St  Lucie,  which  were  proposed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Alexander,  however,  still  firmly  held  out  for 
adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblcau,  and  maintaining 

•s  o 

the  fallen  Emperor  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba : 
alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  his  personal  honour  had  been 
pledged  to  his  great  antagonist  for  that  asylum,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  it.  But  Mctternich, 
better  informed,  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
impending  danger,  that  he  secretly  despatched  a  letter 
to  Fouche  at  Paris,  inquiring,  What  would  happen  if 
Napoleon  returned  r( — what  if  the  King  of  Rome  with  a 
squadron  of  horse  appeared  on  the  frontier  ( — and  what 
would  France  do  if  left  to  its  spontaneous  movement  ( 
The  sagacious  minister  of  police  replied,  that  if  one  regi- 
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nicut  sent  against  Napoleon  ranged  itself  on  his  side,  the    CHAP. 
whole  annv  \vould   follow  its  example      that  if  the    King 
of  Rome  was  escorted  to   the    frontiers   !>y  an   Austrian 
regiment,    the    whole    nation    would    instantly   hoi.-t    his 
colours:  and  that,  if  no  external  stimulus  was  applied,  the 
nation  would  seek  refuse  in  the  Orleans  dynasty.      These 
dangers,  however,  were  onlv  appreciated   by  the  few  who 
had  foresight  equal  to  the  Austrian  statesman  or   French 
revolutionist  :   and  all   heads  at  Vienna  were  involved  in 
a  whirl  of  gaietv,  splendour,  and  dissipation,  which  gave 
rise   to   the   wittv  saving  of  the    Prince  de    Ligne,   "  the  ,  r      ; 
Congress  dances,  but  it  does  not  advance;"   when,  on  the  l,1',:,!1^ 
7th   March,   intelligence  was  brought   to   Metternich,   on  '~'-  •\]'>- 

Sclioull,  x. 

the   eve  of  a.  great  ball  at  Vienna,  that  NAPOLEON  HAD  --M7,  v >'>'>. 

SKCRKTI.Y   l.KI'T   El. HA.' 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  bril- 

11  • 

liant  circle  assembled  in  the  imperial  saloon  at  Vienna,  ivu.ii.'i.ms 
11  -i  •        i         i  •   s(-"s;i1'"" 

it  could  not  have  excited  greater  consternation  than  this  oxcitt-a  in 

simple  announcement.  It  was  deemed  expedient,  never- gr«s  by  this 
theless,  to  conceal  the  alarm  which  all  really  felt,  and  ^"^  -. 
next  day  Metternich,  Wellington,  and  Talleyrand  went 
to  Presburg,  to  announce  to  the  King  of  Saxon v,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged,  the  determination  come  to  by 
the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  cessions  of  territory  which 
he  was  required  to  make,  under  the  pain  of  losing  his 
crown.  The  affairs  of  Saxony,  however,  were  soon  adjusted. 
All  minor  differences  were  immediately  forgotten  :  the 
strides  of  Russia,  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  the 
terrors  of  Austria,  were  buried  in  oblivion  :  all  lesser 
subjects  of  alarm  were  absorbed  in  the  pressing  danger 
arising  from  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of 
France.  Alexander  was  profoundly  irritated  at  the  event. 
Alone,  he  had  for  long  contended  against  the  other  powers 
at  the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  Napoleon  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  as  a  thing  to  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  his  personal  honour  was  engaged,  lie  felt  it, 
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CHAP,    therefore,   as  a  personal  injury,  when  the  object  of  his 
! 1_  solicitude  was  himself  the  first  to  break  his  enirancmcnt. 


Much  uncertainty  at  lirst  prevailed  as  to  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  manv  suspected  it  was  Xaples,  where 
Murat  was  openlv  preparing  for  hostilities  :  but  all  doubt 
was  soon  removed.  The  posts  of  the  succeeding  days 
brought  intelligence  bv  the  way  of  Turin,  that  he  had 
landed  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Juan,  near  Frejus  ;  that  he  had 
taken  the  road  for  Paris  throuirh  the  mountains  of  Gap  : 

~  _  ' 

and  at  last,  that  Labedoyerc  and  the  garrison  of  Grenoble 
had  joined  him,  and  he  was  making  an  unresisted  and 
triumphant  progress  towards  Lyons.1 

As  the  revolt  of  the  army  and  the  approaching  downfal 
of  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII.  could  no  longer  be  doubted, 
epongress  the  Congress  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  provide 
against  the  danger.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  felt  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion:  not  onlv  as  its 
apprehensions  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  late  divi- 
sions which  had  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Allies,  but  because  Napoleon,  reiving  on  his  familv  con- 
nection with  the  imperial  House  of  llapsburg,  had  dis- 
seminated with  profusion  on  his  road  to  Grenoble  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  returned  to 
France  with  the  concurrence  of  Austria,  and  that  he  was, 
speedily  to  be  supported  bv  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
troops  of  that  nation.  Metternich,  therefore,  in  the  first 
formal  meeting  held  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued,  stated  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
existing  crisis,  to  express  their  opinion  on  an  event  which 
could  not  fail  to  create  a  great  sensation  in  everv  part 
of  Europe  :  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  quitting  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  disembarking  in  France  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force,  had  openlv  rendered  himself  the  dis- 
turber of  the  general  peace  ;  that  as  such  he  could  no 
lunger  claim  the  protection  of  any  treatv  or  law  ;  that 
the  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  felt  them- 
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selves,  in  an  especial  maniHT,  called  upon  to  declare  in  niAp. 
the  face  of  Kurope  in  what  light  tlicv  viewed  thai  attempt  : 
that  thev  should  add,  that  they  were  resolved  at  all 
ha/ards  to  earrv  into  ell'ect  the  whole  provisions  of  the 
treatv  of  Paris  :  and  that  thev  were  all  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  King  of  France  with  their  whole  forces,  in  the 
event  of  circumstances  rendering  their  assistance  neces- 
sarv.  rl'hese  sentiments,  which  had  been  previously  con- 
certed with  Talleyrand,  specially  in  order  to  detach  the 
cause  of  Napoleon  from  that  of  the  independence  of  the 
French  monarchy,  met  with  the  unanimous  and  cordial 
concurrence  of  all  present  :  and,  in  consequence,  a  de- 
claration was  forthwith  drawn  up  and  signed  bv  all  the 
powers,  which,  in  the  most  rigid  terms,  proscribed  Napo- 
leon as  a  jiiiblic  enemv,  with  whom  neither  ])eace  nor, 
truce  could  be  concluded,  and  expressed  the  determina-  ' 


tion  o{'  the  powers  to  employ  the  whole  forces  at  their  -.M:,  -j'X 

.  .  .  ( 'in    i     I!)'' 

disposal,  to  prevent  Europe  from  being  again  plunged  into  i;;;V 
the  abvss  of  revolution.1 ':; 

This  energetic   and   decisive   proclamation  was  imme- 
diatelv  forwarded  to  Paris  bv  the  way  of  Strasburg,  with 

*'  "  The  powers  which  signed  th»  treaty  of  Pari;.  reassembled  in  ronr_Te-.-'  at 
Vienna.  inl'  .r:;u  <l  of  the  escape  of  Napolt .•.  >n  lluonnj  ;ir:e,  and  of  his  entry  with 
;ui  nnoil  fmvc  into  1'rance,  o\\  i  it  to  their  o\vn  i  !iir;..ity  and  to  the  interests  of 
nations,  to  make  a  solemn  aiiiU'nnceineiit  of  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
In  breakiiiL,'.  after  this  nianner,  the  cnnvention  wiiidi  had  c.-t  iMi.-hed  him  in 
the  i>!aiul  of  Ki;M,  r,uon;ii>;u-;c  has  destroyed  the  sole  len'al  title  to  which  his 
pol;tie.il  ex'-teiuv  is  jitt'ichi  d.  ]\  rcappearillLJ  ill  FY:  lici'  with  Jjrojects  of 
troulilo  ;ind  overtlnxiw,  lie  h:is  not  less  dejirived  himseif  of  the  nroteetiou  of 
the  taws,  and  nndc  it  evident  in  the  lace  of  the  universe  that  there  can  in> 
longer  be  either  iieai'o  or  truce  with  him.  The  powers,  therefore,  deel.u-e  that 
Buonaparte  has  placed  him>cif  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  uiid  social  re'ations,  and 
that,  as  the  _-c;i>T;d  enemy  and  di>turlicr  of  the  world,  he  is  abandoned  to  pub- 
lie  ju-tiee.  They  declare'  at  the  .-ame  time  that,  iirmlv  vc>olved  to  maintain 
untouched  the  treaty  of  1',-iris  of  ;;utli  .May  1  111  !.  and  the  disposltimis  ^Uictumed 
bv  that  treaty,  they  will  employ  the  whole  means  at  their  disposal  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  L'eneiai  peace,  the  object  o!' all  their  elt'orts  ;  and  although 
firmly  per-uaded  that  tin-  whole  of  France  will  combine  to  eru>h  this  li^t  mad 
attempt  of  criminal  ambition,  yet.  if  it  should  prove  otherwi.-e,  they  declare 
that  they  are  ready  to  unite  all'th  ir  ,  !i'orts.  an.l  exert  ail  the  powers  at  their 
disposal,  to  ir.ve  the  Kiiu'  of  France  all  necessary  a  sistunee,  and  make  c'immoii 
cause  against  ail  those  who  siia'd  compromise,  the  public  tranquillity.  Mir- 
TKUNICU.  "I'A;  i.rvr.ANH.  \Vi:i.r.iXGT<)N,  ir.vuDKXBrir.c;.  X.js.siii.i'.uiii:,  LUWI:MII-:IM." 

—  ScHOEI.I.,  Jltcn.iii  t/ii!  /'/0.-io<  <(;:i''n'li.~,  V.    1. 
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CHAP,    instructions  to  the  courier  intrusted  with  it,  to  circulate 
as  many  copies  as  possible  in  the   different   towns   and 


isio.  yillagcs  through  which  he  passed  in  his  route  from  the 
Military  Rhine  to  the  capital.  Isor  were  the  efforts  of  the  allied 
oTthe atikT  sovereigns  confined  to  mere  denunciations  on  paper  :  the 
els'  most  vigorous  measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
assemble  a  powerful  force  in  the  field.  The  Russian 
troops  in  Poland,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
strong,  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice.  Alexander  declared,  "  that 
he  was  ready  to  throw  into  the  crusade  the  three  hundred 
thousand  men  of  whom  he  had  the  disposal,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  revolts  of  Praetorian  Guards:  and  that,  as 
he  had  been  the  most  culpable  in  having  retained  Xapo- 
leon  so  long  at  Elba,  so  he  would  be  the  first  to  repair 
his  fault:'"'  Austria  put  on  the  war  footing  her  armies 
in  Italv  and  Germany,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men:  Prussia  called  forth  the  landwehr 
in  all  her  dominions,  and  raised  her  forces  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand were  ordered  to  march  to  the  Low  Countries:  the 
lesser  States  of  Germany  all  called  out  their  respective 
contingents,  and,  amidst  songs  of  triumphs  and  threats 
of  vengeance,  moved  towards  the  Rhine :  while  England, 
now  delivered  from  the  pressure  of  the  American  war, 
exerted  extraordinary  activity,  both  in  pouring  troops 
into  Flanders,  and  providing  for  the  equipment  of  the 
newly  raised  forces  of  the  .Belgians.  isumerous  levies 
were  raised  in  Hanover,  and  the  old  troops  had  already 
begun  their  march  for  the  Flemish  frontier.  Even 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  forgetting  their  recent  divisions, 
began  to  arm,  and  took  measures  to  join  the  general 
]'^ai'i>j  coalition  of  Europe :  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  departing 
K-i.ocii  fVom  the  cautious  neutrality  they  had  hitherto  preserved, 

Jii>t.  iles  *  J 

Trait.  .io     prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife,  and  assail 

2i;j,jii.      France  on  the  side  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.1     At 

the  same  time,  Spain  and  Portugal  joined  in  the  general 
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league,  and  slo\vlv  organised  their  battalions  to  march  CHAP. 
towards  the  Pvrenees.  And  thus  was  verified  the  saving 
of  Chateaubriand,  "that  if  the  cocked-hat  and  surtout  of 
Napoleon  were  placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest, 
if  would  cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to 
the  other." 

The   imminent  danger  which    the  whole    ])owers    ran 

from    the    return   of   the    French    Kmperor,   speedily   led  SottitMin-nt 
...  -11          11         i  •  "'" ''"' ;i!''ii 

to  a  decision  oi    the    long-debated   questions    regarding  of  I'uUn.i. 

Poland  and  Saxonv.  Russia  at  length  agreed  to  accept 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  without  the  fortress  of 
Thorn  and  its  dependent  territory,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  it,  containing  eight  hundred  thousand  souls, 
which  was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia:  and  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  Poland  should  not  be  incorporated  with 
Russia,  but  should  form  a  separate  kingdom,  preserving 
its  own  laws,  institutions,  language,  and  religion.  After 
a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  a  trcatv  was  concluded  on 
these  bases  on  the  od  May,  between  Russia  and  Saxonv;  M;I\-:!. 
another,  on  the  same  dav,  between  Prussia  and  Russia : 
and  a  third,  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  ]]y 
these  arrangements,  Saxony  ceded  to  Russia  in  perpetuity 
the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  be  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but 
not  incorporated  with  that  empire:  the  ancient  town  of 
Cracow,  with  a  small  territory  adjacent,  was  erected  into 
a  separate  republic,  containing  in  all  sixty-one  thousand 
souls,  with  the  shadow  at  least  of  independence.  P>v 
this  treaty  a  portion  of  Poland  recovered  its  long-lost 
nationality:  above  four  millions  of  Sarmatians  were 
restored  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  people  :  the  Russian 
viceroy  at  Warsaw  maintained  regal  state,  surrounded 
by  Polish  soldiers,  Polish  uniforms,  Polish  ministers,  and 
Polish  institutions.  A  constitution  establishing  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom,  defective  indeed  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars, but  still  a  vast  improvement  upon  its  old  stormy 
comifia,  was  guaranteed:  and  so  great  was  the  growth  of 
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CHAP,  the  nation,  and  the  improvement  of  its  strength,  under 
the  regular  and  stable  government  which  followed,  that 
LSla<  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  1S80,  it  singly  withstood, 
guided  bv  the  genius  of  Skrynecki,  the  whole  military  force 
of  Russia  for  nine  months,  and  was  at  length  subdued 
only  by  the  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  league  of  its 
enemies.  Such  as  they  were,  those  blessings  were  mainly 

•J        Q  -I  ^  V 

Treaties^  to  be  ascribed  to  the  philanthropic  disposition  of  the 
x.'T'";;.  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  determined  stand  made  by 
-:5<;'  ']2l ;  ,  Lord  Castlereairh  :  but,  in  common  with  many  other 

iv.  I2i  ;  and  ~ 

sdio^n'1  in  ~uamntecs  °f  1>cal  freedom,  they  perished  fifteen  years 
Trait,  d'e     afterwards   under  the  assault  of  democracy,  roused  into 
71,  il<).  '     frantic  activity  by  the  triumph  of  the  Barricades  \vhich 
subverted  the  throne  of  Charles  X.1 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  European  powers  strove 
situation  of  to  reconcile  their  divisions,  and  accommodate  their  difle- 
kii!a!  T'om-  rences,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;    for  Napoleon  had 
ofTcon-UBt  1K)W  landed  in  France,  and  was  making  rapidly  for  "Paris, 
>v'nce  in     ^1C  ancicint  ^eat  of  his  powc'i1.      \\ith  a  blindness  to  the 
hi*  favour.    future  and  ])robable  course  of  eyents,  which  no\v  appears 
scarcely  conceivable,   but  of  which,   at   the   time   of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Lord  Castlcrcagh  had  fully  ap- 
preciated the   danger,  the  unreflecting  generosity  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  had  assigned  to  Napoleon,  in  indepen- 
dent  sovereignty,   a  little  island    on    the    Tuscan    coast, 
within   sight  of  Italy,  within   a  few  days'  sail  of  France, 
and  in   a  situation  of  all  others  the  most  favourable  for 
carrying  on  intrigues  with   both  countries.     As  if,  too, 
they  had  purposely  intended  to  invite  a  second  descent, 
he  was  placed  there  with  an  ample  revenue,  an   armed 
force, — which   was  soon   raised,  by  veterans  who  flocked 
to  his  standard  from   the    adjacent   shores,    to   above    a 
thousand   tried    and    experienced    soldiers,  —  and    three 
small  vessels  of  war  at  his  disposal  :  while  there  was  not 
a  single  English  line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate  to  prevent 
an    expedition   sailing  against  the  coast  of  France.      Sir 
Neil  Campbell    and  the  other  allied  commissioners,    in- 
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of  the  Emperor;  but  they  were  merely  a  species  of 
accredited  diplomatists  at  his  court  :  they  couid  only 
report  to  their  respective  cabinets  what  was  going  on, 
and  were  not  entitled  to  retrain  his  proceedings,  nor 
had  they  any  armed  force  at  their  disposal  to  coerce  his 
attempts.  A  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  indeed,  cruised  oil  the 
island;  but  it  was  wholly  unable  to  blockade  Porto 
Ferrajo,  or  prevent  the  descent  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
head  of  his  Guards  on  the  adjacent  shores.  It  might 
have  been  foreseen  what  would  be  the  result  of  this 
extraordinary  facility  afforded  to  the  dethroned  con- 
queror. In  him,  as  in  all  mankind,  the  desire  to  reign, 
when  its  pleasures  had  been  once  felt,  was  insatiable.* 
A  constant  correspondence  was  maintained  hv  Napoleon 
with  his  adherents  in  France  and  Italy  :  his  friends  and 
relatives  were  continually  in  communication  with  or  visit- 
ing him;  and  soon  a  vast  conspiracy  was  formed,  with  J.^1,'',^,:,;-. 
its  centre  in  Paris,  and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  M7).)',11;J1>1-. 
whole  armv  and  a  irreat  part  of  the  civil  functionaries,  <':y.  i.  mi. 

,.,,'.,.'  ,  ,  f      i        M''iit_r.  viii. 

having   tor   its    object    to    overturn    the    dynasty  or    the%',!iy. 
Bourbons,  and  replace  the  Emperor  on  the  throne.1 

The   inferior  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  were  in 
an    especial    manner    the    seat    of  this    conspiracy.      Theism-eat 
marshals   and  generals,  worn   out  with   war,  and  glad  at  [iilni  hi' tiie 
anv    price    to    secure   the   peaceable    possession    of  their ur 
titles  and  fortunes,  had  in  good  faith,  for  the  most   part, 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Restoration.      Put  though  the 
troops  had  formally  taken   the  oath  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, yet  in  their  hearts  thev  had  never  renounced  their 
allegiance   to   the   Emperor  :     and  their  devotion  to  him 
was  only  the  more  profound,  that  time  had  weakened  the 
remembrance    of    their    disasters,    and    that    no    present 
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CHAP,    fatigue   or  sufferings  interfered  with  the  charm  of  old 

XCII. 

recollections.     In  them  was  verified  the  old  saying,  that 


L81o-  strong  passions  are  increased,  weak  ones  only,  diminished 
bv  time  or  absence.  The  snows  of  Russia,  the  overthrow 
of  Leipsic.  the  disasters  of  France,  were  forgotten  :  he 
appeared  only  to  their  memories  as  the  hero  of  Rivoli  or 
Austerlitz  —  the  resistless  chief  who  led  them,  conquering 
and  to  conquer,  to  almost  every  capital  of  continental 
Europe.  These  feelings  were  all  but  universal  in  the 
troops  and  in  the  officers,  from  the  colonels  downwards. 
While  the  generals  and  marshals  besieged  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Tuilerics,  and  signed  loval  addresses, 
resounding  with  the  ilcurs-de-lys,  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
white  flag,  the  poor  soldiers,  often  the  last  depositaries, 
in  a  corrupted  age,  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  in  secret 
adhered  to  their  old  allegiance  :  they  guarded  the  Em- 
peror's eagles  as  their  household  gods,  kept  the  tricolor 
cockades  with  pious  care  in  their  knapsacks,  spoke  with 
rapture  of  his  exploits  in  their  barracks,  and  worshipped 
his  image  in  their  hearts.  Various  words  to  signify  the 
beloved  object  were  invented,  and,  though  known  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  the  secret  was  reli- 
giously preserved,  lie  was  called  "  Pere  la  Violettc," 
and  the  "  Petit  Caporal  :  "  and  the  rumour  spread 
through  the  army,  "  that  he  would  appear  with  the 

^ 

violet  in  spring  on  the  Seine,  to  chase  from  thence 
the  priests  and  emigrants  who  have  insulted  the  na- 
tional glory."  ] 

Its  close  proximity  to  the  Italian  shore  led  naturally 
Napoleon's  to  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  island  of  Elba 
t'ii  and   the   court   of   Xaples.      Murat,    ever   governed    by 
i"ls  ambition,   and  yet  destitute  of  the  firmness  of  purpose 
,l~    requisite   to  render   it    successful,   now   found    that    his 
life  in  Klba-  vacillation    of  conduct   had   ruined   him   with   the   aris- 
tocratic, as  it  had  formerly  done  with  the  revolutionary 
partv,  and  that  the  Allies  were  little  disposed  to  reward 
his  deviation  from  his  engagements  by  the  lasting  posses- 


. 

turn, 
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sion  of  the  tlironc  of  Naples.  lie  threw  himself,  there- 
fore, once  more  into  the  anus  of  Prance  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  descent  of  Napoleon  on  the  coast  of 
Provence  sliould  be  contemporaneous  with  the  advance 
of  his  troops  to  the  Po,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
great  principle  of  Italian  unity  and  independence.  At 
the  same  time,  various  illustrious  strangers  of  both  sexes 
visited  Napoleon  at  Elba  :  among  the  former  was  Lord 
Ebrington,  who  has  given  the  world  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  conversations  with  the  fallen  hero  ;  among 
the  latter,  the  Polish  lady  who  had  fascinated  him  before  xiiv!' 
tin1  battle  of  Evlau,1  and  the  French  ladies  who  had  alle- ',' Ant( 

I X  X  X I X .   J; 

viated  his  anguish  amidst  the  desertions  of  Fontainebleau." -•'• liolu- 
Amidst    this   varied   societv,   bv  some  of  whom   the  great 
intrigue   which    was  going   forward    was   conducted,    the 
language  of  the   Emperor  was  always  the  same,  and  his 
profound  powers  of  dissimulation  were  never  more  strik- 
ingly evinced.      To  the  English  he  spoke  onlv  of  the  new 
constitution   in    France,  the   errors  and  ditliculties  of  the 
King  ;   the  irretrievable  follv  of  the  Bourbons  ;    the  inap- 
plicability of  British   institutions  to  the  present  state  of  II.i]I1'',1t1^1-1/1" 
French  societv;   the  impossibility  of  finding  a  Chamber  L'."Ilvors.il: 

•*  nous  with 

of  Deputies   not   either  servile   or  turbulent;    the   entire  Nai'"i«-if'n« 

....  .    .  .  ;">.  4n.      Sir 

termination  of  his  own  political  existence,  and  the  calm  Noil  Camp- 
eye  with  which  he  now  looked  back  on  the  stormv  scene  ('•,,•/;'.  i:a. 
in  which  lie  had  no  longer  any  interest:5 

To  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  in  particular,  he  was  apparent! v 
communicative    and   confidential    in    the   highest   degree.  Xapoieon's 
Almost  every  morning  he  admitted  him  to  his  breakfast  i'l^V'to'" 
table,  when  the  conversation  ranged  over  everv  subject  [".!l1niN,[,lll|1 
of  history  and  politics  :  they  then  strolled  out  along  the 
beach  in  company  with  some  of  the  other  commissioners, 
and  he  not  unfrequently  embarked  with   Sir  Neil  alone 
in  a  small  boat,  under  pretence  of  fishing,  and  when  he 
got  a  little  way  out  from  the  shore  said,   "Now,  we  are 
out  of  their  hearing  :   ask  me  anything,   and    I    will   tell 
you."     T>v  these  means  the  Emperor  so  far  gained  upon 
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CHAP,    the  confidence  of  that  able  officer,  that  he  contented  him- 

"        self  with   reporting   these  precious   conversations  to   his 

il0'     cabinet;   and,  deeming  no   danger   at  hand,  though   not 

unlikely  at  some  future  period  to  occur,  was  frequently 

absent  for  days  together,  at  Florence  or  Leghorn,  where 

he   had   several  interesting  acquaintances,  among  whom 

were  fascinations  of  no  ordinary  kind.    But  even  if  he  had 

Campbell's  been  every  day  at  the  Emperor's  side,  it  would  have  been 

i2i'i-2 *.p' lp  °f  hardly  any  avail,  for  there  were  no  visible  preparations 

rinaWs"     g°ing  OI1J  if  there  had,  he  had  no  force  whatever  at  his 

con  versa-     disposal  to  check  them :  and  his  instructions  were  merely 

turns  with  t  J 

Napoleon  in  to  attend  General  Buonaparte  to  Elba,  to  see  him  cstab- 
36.  '         lished  there,  and  remain  as  long  as  the  ex-Emperor  might 
desire  his  presence.1 ";;~ 

All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and  the  pro- 

yt-j  <—s  (--  -L 

Napoleon's  paratioiis  in  France,  by  means  of  the  inferior  officers 
UonTforem-  of  the  army,  the  veteran  republicans  at  Paris,  and  the 
from'Eiba.  old  Imperial  functionaries  still  retained  in  office  by 
the  government,  completed,  Napoleon,  on  the  2Gth  of 
February,  gave  a  brilliant  ball  at  Porto  Ferrajo  to  the 
principal  persons  of  the  island,  over  which  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline,  who  presided, 
threw  an  unusual  lustre.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  unfortu- 
nately was  absent,  having  sailed  on  the  17th  in  the 
Partridge  for  Leghorn  :  and  so  well  had  the  preparations 
for  departure  been  concealed,  that  Captain  Adige,  who 
commanded  that  vessel,  had  no  conception  that  any 
departure  was  intended,  and  set  out  from  Leghorn  the 
very  day  of  Napoleon's  embarkation.  Sir  Neil  was  well 
aware  that  Napoleon  meditated  an  outbreak,  and  some 
recent  indications,  particularly  the  arrival  of  three  feluccas 

*  "  You  will  pny  every  proper  respect  and  attention  to  Na 
secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the  \vi.<h  of  his  Royal  Highness  th  ;  Prince  Regent 
to  afford  every  facility  and  protection  ;    and  you  will  acquai  it   Napoh 
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from  Naples,  made   him   suspect   that   it  would   ere   loiiiT     CIIAP. 

\  ( 'i  i 
occur;    but   as   he   had   no  force  at  his  disposal,  and  the 

single  British  cruiser,  the  Partridge  of  eighteen  guns,  wa-; 
whollv  unequal    to   the  encounter   of  the  whole  flotilla  of 
Napoleon,  he  contented  himself  with  warning  government 
of  the  chance  of  his  escape,'7'  and  had  gone  to  Leghorn  i  Sir  Nl.j] 
principally   to    concert    measures   with    Lord    Burghersh,  'MS"'''")!!,",. 
the  British  envov  at  Florence,  on    the  means  of  averting  <^'|i;',;1^' 
the  danger  which  appeared  approaching,  bv  detaching  a  1;'i'-  li> 

11  .  l  I  .  '  A.liniral 

line-of-battle    ship    and  frigate  which    lay  at   Genoa    to  iv,,,,,-,-^ 
cruise  oil'   the    island,  when    in   his   absence    it    actually  i-ii.' 
occurred.1 

While  Napoleon's  mother  and   sister  were  doing  the 
honours  of  the  ball,  he  himself  walked  around  the  room,  n«- leaves 
conversing  in   the  most   affable   manner  with  the  guests.  ,u.,!r';  j-'r' 
Meanwhile,   secret    orders    had    been    despatched    to    his  '^  j1;^ °f 
Guards,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  on  the  quay.     At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  next  day,  they  were  all  drawn 
up  there,  in  number  about  eleven  hundred,  of  whom  four 
hundred  were  of  the  Old  Guard,  under  the  command  of 
Bertram!,   Drouot,    and    Cambronne.       Napoleon   joined 
them    at    half-past   four,    and    orders  were   immediately 
given  for  commencing  the  embarkation.     Bv  seven  o'clock 
it  was  completed,  and  the  Emperor  stepped  on  board  the 
Inconstant  brig,  which  contained  four  hundred  of  his  old 
comrades  in  arms.      His    air  was   calm   and  serene:    he 
merely  said,  in  an  under  voice  to  those  around  him,  "  The 

*  "  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion  upon  Buonaparte's  plan,  I  think  he  will 
leave  General  Hertrand  to  defend  Porto  l-'errajo.  as  he  has  a  wife  and  several 
children  with  him.  to  whom  he  is  extremely  attached,  and  probably  will  not 
eomnuinieate  his  intentions  to  him  till  the  last  moment.  He  will  take  with 
him  General  Drouot,  and  those  of  his  guards  upon  whom  he  can  most  depend. 
embarking  General  Cambronne  (a  desperate,  uneducated  ruffian,  who  was  a 


mentioned  in  th 
before  the  troops 


has  previously  ad' 


eed  to  Rome.'' — SIR  N.  (J.iMrBF.i.i.  /•/  LOUD  GASTI.I:I:EAGH, 
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die  is  now  cast."  The  eyes  of  Bertram!  gleamed  with 
joy;  Drouot  was  pensive  and  thoughtful;  Cambronne 
seemed  entirely  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
soldiers.  It  was  dark  when  the  flotilla,  which  consisted 
in  all  of  seven  small  vessels,  got  under  weigh  :  Napoleon 
had  given  out  to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  going  to 
the  coast  of  Barbary  to  chastise  the  pirates,  who  from  time 
immemorial  had  infested  the  coasts  of  Elba;  and  scaled 
instructions  were  delivered  to  the  captain  of  the  Incon- 
stant, not  to  be  read  till  they  were  fairly  at  sea.  The 
night  was  calm,  the  wind  light  from  the  south;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  were  two  leagues  from  the  harbour  that 
the  captain  opened  his  orders,  and  saw  that  his  desti- 
nation was  the  gulf  of  St  Juan  on  the  coast  of  Provence, 
lie  immediately  steered  in  that  direction,  and  the  trans- 
ports of  the  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
"  Officers  and  soldiers  of  my  Guard,"  said  Napoleon,  "  we 
are  going  to  France."  Loud  cries  of  Viva  I'Empereur!" 
immediately  burst  out  on  all  sides  :  but  after  the  first 
Campbell's  transport  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  sad  presentiments  filled 
MS.mcaP.  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers;  the  recollection  of  Moscow 
i'Jmd/'i/i'  ail(l  J^eipsic  returned  to  their  minds;  and  even  the  bravest 
?„•"'  m  hesitated  as  to  the  result  of  an  expedition,  in  which  the 

1  lnb.  x.  L 

22.1,  -22G.  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  set  out  to  brave 
the  military  force  of  all  Europe.1 

During  the  night  the  wind  fell,  and  at  daybreak  they 

Voyage. and  were  only  six  leagues  from  the  nearest  point  of  Elba. 

there."  Napoleon  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  and  dictated  those 
proclamations  to  the  people  and  army,  which  soon  thrilled 
through  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  Some  of  the 
least  resolute  on  board,  seeing  the  wind  fail,  suggested 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  return  to  Porto  Ferrajo;  but 
the  Emperor  replied,  "  If  the  ships  are  too  heavily  laden, 
throw  all  the  baggage  overboard  :  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Elba  is  pusillanimous;  we  bear  France  on  the  point  of 

Feb.  27.  our  swords."  Opposite  Leghorn  on  the  27th,  a  French 
frigate  was  descried  five  leagues  to  windward;  but  it  did 
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not  approach.      The  Xcphvr  French  brii:  soon  aficr  came    c\\\\'. 

•  "  .        •  Y<  1 1 

within  liail  :    the  soldiers  took   oil'  tli<'ir  caps,  and  lav  Hat 

on  deck  to  avoid  disroverv  :  and  the  captain  having  asked 
it    tliev  had  conic  IVoni  Kll>a,  and   how  Napoleon  was,  he 
himself  answered,   "  II  se  porte  it  nicrveille.''     Suspecting 
nothing,  the  brig  passed  on  :   on  the  evening  of  the  L'.'Hh,  i-vi,.  •_•:». 
the  loftv  towel's  of  Antilles  were  descried;  and  Napoleon, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  read  his  proclamation  to  his  soldiers, 
who  all  mounted  the  tricolor  cockade.      Without  molesta- 
tion   the    fleet   pursued    its    course  ;    soon    the   olive-clad 
slopes  of  ( 'annes  opened  to  the  view ;    and  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  March,  the  whole  vessels  cast  .M:m-!,  i. 
anchor  in    the  gulf  of  St  Juan.      The  Old  Guard,  under 
Drouot,    was    immediately    landed    without    opposition; 
shortly  after,  Napoleon  himself  descended  into  the  long- 
boat of  the  brig,  and  approached  the  shore  :   on  reaching 
the   land,   it   was   moored   to  the   trunk   of  an   olive-tree. 
"  That  is  a  good  omen,"  cried  the  Emperor,  whose  mind 
on  momentous  occasions  was  singularly  alive  to  supersti- 
tious impressions :  and  he  caused  it  to  be  mentioned  to  his 
soldiers,  who  received  the  omen  with  joyfulness.    Stepping 
ashore,  he  gave  a  few  napoleons  to  his  attendants,  to  buy 
horses  from  the  neighbouring  peasants;   spoke  cheerfully, 
and  with  the  ma<ric  which  he  had  so  wonderfully  at  his  , 

c  '  I  leury  dc 

command,  to  the  men  :  encouraged  his  officers  by  animated  ('!.;!:1".;1:"1' 
and  varied  conversation  ;   and  at  night  the  watches  were  if'-.  1 •'"=' 
set,  and  the  troops  bivouacked,  as  on  the  eve  of  the  battles  in.' 
of  Austerlitx,  or  Wagrani.1 

The  dangers  of  the  passage  were  now  over  ;   but  there 
remained  the  perils  of  the  shore,  which  were  sufficient  to  He  marches 
daunt  the  most  resolute  breasts.     Though  the  great  con-  Jrenol'io" 
spiracv,  having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bons, had  ramifications  in  almost  every  regiment  in  the 
armv,  yet  it  was  in  a  few  instances  only  that  the  superior 
officers  had  been  gained  :    and  it   was  as  yet   uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  men  would  disobey  the  orders  of  those 
of  them  who  had  not.     The  first  attempt  was  unsucccss- 
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CHAP,    fid  ;  twenty-five  of  the  Old  Guard  were  sent  to  Antibes 
XC1L     to  endeavour  to  seduce  the  garrison  by  the  name  of  the 
isi.5.      Emperor  ;  but  General  Corsin,  who  commanded  in  that 
fortress,  arrested  the  men  ;  and  on  a  second  detachment 
being  brought  up,  which  began  to  read  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  the  proclamations  issued  by  Xapolcon,  he  cut  the 
matter  short  bv  threatening  to  discharge  the  guns.     This 
check  spread  great  discouragement  among  the  soldiers, 
and  induced  a  moment's  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning  he  took  the  road  by  Gap 
to  Grenoble,  through  the  mountains.      This  road,  after 
quitting  the  Var  at  Sisteron,  ascends   into  the   Alpine 
range,  which  it  never  quits  till  it  arrives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  latter  town.     Xo  district  of  France  could 
have  been  selected  more  favourable  to  the  Emperor's  de- 
signs, for  it  contains  no  great  towns  or  wealthy  districts  ; 
and  the   inhabitants,  strongly  imbued  with  the  feelings 
of  Helvetic  independence,  fearless  and  active  as  arc  all 
mountaineers,   were   in    great   part    holders    of   national 
domains,  and  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
i  Fieurv.ic  Revolution.      They  received  him,  in    consequence,  with 
ni:ii-.mj.m,  Opcn  arins  •  ancj  his  versatile  disposition  flattered  the  prc- 
cup.  i.  i-t:>.  vailing  wish  wherever  he  went.     Everywhere  he  spread 

Bcaucii.  in. 

i49;  1.54.     the  announcements  most  likely  to   be  agreeable  to  the 
simple  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.1 

Sometimes  he  declared  that  lie  was  weary  of  war  ; 

/  y  ^ 

Xupoieon's  that  he  would  be  as  pacific  as  the  Bourbons  ;  that  he 
gua^c  to  the  would  abolish  the  droits   rctunx,  and   never  revive  the 
people!""'    conscription  :    at    others,    that    Austria  had   engaged    to 
March  •_>.     Sllpp0rt  him  with  a  hundred  thousand  men  :  that  Murat 
was  following  him  with  eighty  thousand  :   in  fine,  that 
the  Congress  had  dethroned  Louis  XVIII.     On  all  occa- 
sions he  styled  the  people  citizens,  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guage most  calculated  to  revive  the  revolutionary  fervour 
in  their  minds  :   "  Why  had  he  come  to  France  (  why  had 
he  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag?    It  was  to  restore  the  liberty 
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of  17S.9  ;  to  recognise  all  tho  privileges  conquered  liv  the     rim-. 

\  ( 'i  i 

Revolution  ;  to  secure  tho  proprietors  of  the  national  do- 
mains menaced  l>v  tho  Bourbons  ;  to  give  equal  rights  to 
all."  Meanwhile  tho  advanco  was  ])rossod  with  o  \traor- 
dinarv  activity.  hi  tho  first  two  davs  they  marcliod 
fiftv-foiir  miles  ;  at  Digno,  on  tho  -1th,  his  proclamations  Manh  i. 
were  printed  ;  near  Sisteron  the  troops  admired  tho  good 
fortune  which  had  loft  tho  formidable  pass  of  tho  Saulco, 
between  the  Durance  and  an  overhanging  precipice,  un- 
guarded ;  at  (iap  he  rested  a  few  hours,  and  distributed 
his  proclamations.  Continuing  his  march  with  ceaseless 
vigour,  he  was  already  approaching  Grenoble,  when,  on 
tho  (!th  March,  (ienoral  Cambronne,  at  the  head  of  the 
leading  companies,  met  on  the  road  of  Yi/ille  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  troops  detached  from  the  garrison  of 
that  fortress  to  arrest  his  progress.  It  was  all  in  vain, 
"lie  advanced,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "without  opposi- 
tion, through  those  provinces  where  some  months  before 
thev  wore  ready  to  murder  him.  In  the  void  formed 
around  his  gigantic  shadow,  if  a  few  soldiers  entered, 
they  wore  invincibly  attracted  by  the  fascination  of  his 
eairles.  His  enemies  sought  him  and  found  him  not  :  he 
was  shrouded  in  his  glorv  as  the  lion  of  the  Sahara  desert 
is  hid  in  the  da/xling  ravs  of  the  sun.  Enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  iire,  the  bloody  phantoms  of  Arcola,  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Kylau,  the  Moskwa,  Lilt/on, 
Bautzen,  formed  his  cortege,  amidst  a  million  of  dead. 
From  the  midst  of  that  column  of  fire  and  smoke,  issued 
a  few  trumpet  notes  at  the  approach  of  towns,  and  their 
Avails  fell  down  at  the  sound.  When  Xapoleon  passed 
the  Xiemen  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand  in-  chlwlon! 
fantrv  and  a  hundred  thousand  cavalry,  to  invade  the  ;•, 1:i1':  I4,7-' 

-  (  ap.  i.  14-5, 

palace  of  the  C/ar,  he  was   less  wonderful  than  when,  n;;-  i^"- 
breaking  his  ban,  casting  his  fetters  in  the  face  of  kings,  HI*.  i*n. 
he  came  alone  from  Cannes  to  Paris  to  sleep  quietly  in  vi.'ssvKU. 
the  chateau  of  the  Tuilerics."  ] 

Hitherto  the  march  of  Xapoleon  had  been  unresisted, 
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CHAP,    and   the    dispositions    of  the    peasants    in    the    country 
_ 1-  through  which  he  had  passed  had  been  favourable  ;  but 

•     nothing  was  vet  decided.     It  was  not  bv  the  mountain- 
go.  *  .  * 

Defection  of  eers  of  Dauphinv,  but  bj  the  troops  of  France,  that  the 
and'Viis}Ut'  contest  for  the  throne  was  to  be  determined  :  in  such  an 
tL'r'  enterprise  as  lie  was  now  engaged  in,  the  conduct  of  the 
first  regiment  generally  determines  the  rest,  and  every- 
thing depends  on  the  issue  of  the  crisis  which  in  the 
outset  arrives.  According  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
agreed  on  before  Xapoleon  left  Elba,  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Grenoble,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Labedoyere, 
was  to  march  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  from  their  treason 
the  defection  of  the  whole  army  was  anticipated.  Labe- 
doyere was  an  officer  of  handsome  figure  and  elegant 
manners,  descended  of  a  respectable  family,  young,  enthu- 
siastic, and  daring.  He  had  owed  his  promotion  and 
appointment  to  the  royal  court,  but  his  heart  dwelt  on 
the  glories  of  the  empire  :  he  had  readily  yielded  at  Paris 
to  the  seductions  of  the  saloons  of  llortensc,  recently 
created  Duchess  of  St  Leu,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
supporters  of  Napoleon  ;  and  his  mind,  debased  by  the 
chicanery  of  the  Revolution,  saw  nothing  dishonourable 
in  holding  a  high  military  command  under  the  Bourbons, 
and  employing  the  power  it  gave  him  to  aid  in  their 
destruction.  Charity  forbids  us  to  stigmatise  such  con- 
duct by  its  true  appellation.  Infidelity  and  selfishness 
had  totally  perverted  the  human  heart,  and  almost  dried 
up  the  springs  of  conscience  in  manv  breasts.  Marl- 
borough  himself,  in  similar  circumstances,  did  the  same. 
It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  peril  of  revolution,  and 
the  infernal  agency  at  work  in  its  origination,  that  it  over- 
turns the  whole  principles  of  virtue  in  all  hearts  save 
those  fortified  by  religion,  and  converts  bravery  and 
honour  themselves  into  treachery  and  treason.1 

An  accidental  circumstance,  however,  had  well-nigh 
frustrated  all  these  arrangements,  and  overthrown  at  its 
very  outset  this  deep-laid  conspiracy.  General  Marchand, 
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the  governor  of  (irenoble,  although  an  old  comrade  of  CHAP. 
Napoleon  in  Iv_rvpt,  was  a  man  of  honour,  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  treason  at  work  in  his 
garrison.  lie  had  desjiatelied  towards  Yi/ille  a  battalion  M..n..I;ii  i,. 
of  infantrv  and  some  guns,  not  under  Labedovere,  with  .v,|,,,u-,,n 
orders  to  oliserve  the  enemy,  and  retire  before  them  to  ",'!„',, ''"' 
the  ramparts  of  (irenoble,  hut  on  no  account  to  permit'^ 
anv  communication  with  Napoleon's  soldiers.  It  was  with 
these  men  that  Cambronne's  advanced  guard  first  came 
up  :  and  he  was  filled  with  consternation  upon  finding, 
when  he  approached,  that  no  signs  of  defection  appeared, 
that  no  parleying  was  permitted  between  the  troops, 
and  that  resistance  was  evidently  prepared,  lie  imme- 
diatelv  despatched  an  aide-de  camp  to  the  Emperor,  with 
the  alarming  intelligence.  "  We  have  been  deceived," 
said  Napoleon  to  Bertram!,  ''but  it  is  no  matter -for- 
ward!" Advancing  then  to  the  front  of  the  advanced 
guard,  in  the  well-known  surtout  and  cocked  hat  which 
had  become  canonised  in  the  recollection  of  the  soldiers, 
lie  said  aloud  to  the  opposite  rank,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  "Comrades,  do  vou  know  me  again?'' 
"  Yes,  sire,''  exclaimed  the  men.  "  Do  you  recognise  me, 
my  children  •"  he  added.  "I  am  your  Kmperor:  fire  on 
me  if  vou  wish  :  fire  on  your  father  :  here  is  mv  bosom," 
and  with  that  lie  bared  his  breast.  At  these  words,  the 
transports  of  the  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  restrained  ; 
as  if  struck  bv  an  electric  shock  they  all  broke  their  ranks, 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Kmperor,  embraced 
his  knees  with  tears  of  jov,  and  with  indescribable  fervour 
again  raised  the  old  cry  of  Vice  VEmpvrcur !  llardlv 
had  thev  risen  from  the  ground,  when  the  tricolor  cockade 
was  seen  on  every  breast  ;  the  eagles  reappeared  on  the  i  r  ; 
standards  ;  and  the  whole  detachment  sent  out  to  com-  ];!!'-  '•",'• 

\  loury  ili- 
bat    the    Emperor,    ranged    itself  with    fervent    devotion  nialltml"n' 

•  l  rm  •  '•  17:1-  174- 

on  his   side.      I  he  spot  where   this   memorable   meetinsr  ivm>nai 
occurred  is  marked  bv  a  tree  which  overhangs  the  road,  of th" spot" 
amidst  those  savage  Alpine  solitudes  :!  few  more  interest- 
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CHAP,    ing  scenes  are  to  be  met  with,  even  on  the  time-hallowed 
_  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 


Meanwhile  Labedoyere  had  assembled  his  regiment, 
His  cmry  and,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  commands  of  General  Mar- 
noiio.  c  chand,  and  of  the  injunctions  of  the  prefect,  who  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his  duty,  left  Grenoble  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  most  violent  state  of  excite- 
ment. ITardlv  was  lie  out  of  the  gates,  when  lie  drew 
an  eagle  from  his  pocket,  which  he  embraced  before  the 
soldiers,  who  shouted  Vive  I'Empereur !  and  a  drum 
having  been  opened  containing  tricolor  cockades,  which 
were  immediately  distributed  among  the  men,  the  whole, 
amidst  tumultuous  shouts  of  joy,  advanced  and  met 
Napoleon.  He  bestowed  on  Labedoyere  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  regard,  and  the  united  columns,  now  nearly 
three  thousand  strong,  in  the  afternoon  approached  the 
fortress.  Marchand  and  the  prefect  did  their  utmost  to 
induce  the  garrison  to  resist,  but  all  their  efforts  were  in 
vain  ;  the  prestige  of  the  Emperor  Avas  irresistible  :  and, 
finding  their  orders  disregarded,  they  took  the  part  of 
men  of  honour,  and  retired  from  situations  of  trust  in 
which  they  could  no  longer  exercise  their  functions. 
Soon  after  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Grenoble, 
behind  Avhich  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  Avas  assembled,  in  the  most  vehement  state  of 
exultation.  The  gates  Avere  locked,  but  they  Avere  soon 
j  pieury  >ie  forced  open  \  and  Napoleon  made  his  entrv  by  torch - 

f'lialioulon,      .  *•,         '  L  , 

i-  in,  177.  light,   amidst   the   acclamations   of  the  inhabitants,   and 
13-2!,"  "      ;  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Chcval  Blanc,  kept  by  an  old 
veteran  of  his  Guard.1 

Three  decrees  of  great  importance  were  issued  bv  the 
s  Kmperor  from  Grenoble.     The  first  declared  that  all  the 
' acts  of  government  should  henceforth  run  in  his  name; 
this  Avas  in  effect  to  resume  the  throne.     Bv  the  second, 
the  National  Guards  of  the  five  neighbouring  departments 
Avere  called  out  and  placed  in  activity.     By  the  third, 
the  fortress  of  Grenoble  Avas  intrusted  to  these  National 
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(Juards.     At  the  same  time,  lie  explained  in  conversation     CIIAI*. 
to  M.  (1hampollion  the  view  which  lie  took  of  the  altered 
state    of   his    u Hairs.      "The    Bourbons,"   said    he,    "had 
accustomed   the  people   to  political   rights  :   he  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  out  the  same  svstem—  in  a  word,  to  apply 
to  the  cause  of  the   Revolution  the  results  of  a  constitu- 
tional government."     In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  he 
said,  in   answer  to  an  address   from  the  authorities  and 
citi/ens  of  Grenoble,   ''  I    have  been  too  fond  of  war:    I 
will  wage  it  no  longer  :    I   return   to  restore  its  rights  to 
the    nation:    I    desire   onlv  to   be    its    first    citi/en."      In 
proclamations  drawn   in   the  masculine  spirit  of  ancient  I^M,'!';,',.',,,., 
oratory,  one  addressed  to  the  French  people,  the  other  to  ^J1':1'"1' 
the  army,  he  repudiated  the  idea  of  their  defeat,  ascribed  F1'Mir.v  a° 

.'    .  <  'halioulon, 

their  misfortunes  to  treachery,  and  invited  them  again  to  i.  ±J*,  m 
range  themselves  around  the  tricolor  standard.1 

"  Soldiers!"  said  he,  "  we  have  not  been  conquered! 
Two  men,  sprung  from  our  ranks,  have  betrayed  our  iiisnoi.ie 
laurels,  their  country,  their  prince,  their  benefactor.  1;™' t™  the 
Shall  those  whom  we  have  seen  during  twenty  years  fly  n 
over  every  part  of  Europe  to  raise  up  opposition  against 
us  ;  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  enemies'  camps 
uttering  execrations  against  our  beautiful  France  ;  shall 
they  pretend  to  command  us,  to  enchain  our  eagles — they 
who  have  so  often  quailed  beneath  their  glance  '  Shall 
we  suffer  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  labours 
—to  take  possession  of  our  honours,  of  our  effects — to 
calumniate  your  glory  ''.  Should  their  reign  continue,  all 
would  be  lost — even  to  the  recollection  of  your  glorious 
davs  :  with  what  bitterness  do  thev  denounce  them  !  how 
do  they  seek  to  detract  from  what  the  world  admires  ! 
and  if  anv  defenders  of  your  glorv  vet  remain,  it  is  among 
our  ancient  antagonists  on  the  field  of  battle.  Soldiers  ! 
in  inv  exile  I  have  heard  your  voice  :  I  have  come  hither 
through  all  perils,  despite  all  obstacles  :  your  general, 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  ele- 
vated on  your  bucklers,  is  restored  to  you.  Come  and  join 
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CHAP,     him  :  come  and  ran  ire  yourselves  under  the  standards  of 
xcu.  .  '      " .  .  .    . 

your  chief  :  he  has  no  existence  but  in  yours:  Ins  interest, 


his  honour,  his  glory,  arc  no  other  than  yours.  Victory 
will  march  at  the  pa#  de  clianje  ;  the  eagle,  with  the 
national  colours,  will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  it 
lights  on  the  towers  of  Xotre  Dame.  There  you  will  be 
able  in  safety  to  boast  of  what  you  have  done  :  you  will 
lie  the  deliverers  of  your  country.  In  your  old  anc,  sur- 

•j  »/  */ 

rounded  and  respected  by  your  fellow-citizens,  you  will 

recount  your  great   deeds  :   you  will    say  with   pride— 

'  And  I,  too,  was  part  of  that  army  which  entered  twice 

into  the   walls   of  Vienna,  which   passed  twice  through 

those  of  Rome,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of  Moscow  ;  which 

delivered  Paris  from  the  stains  that  treason  had  affixed 

to  it.      Honour  to  those  brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of  their 

,  Monitcur   country  !  and  shame  to  the  criminal  Frenchmen,  in  what 

March  :>i.    runk  soever  fortune  may  have  originally  placed  them,  who 

ISlo.  Cap.  •>  "~   .          "' 

i.  135, lur.  have  combated  twenty-five  years  with  the  stranger  to  tear 
in  pieces  their  country  ! ' '' l 

AVhilc  Xapoleon  was  thus  thundering  forth  proclama- 
Measures     tions  destined  to  strike  airain  the  stromr  chord  of  French 

taken  at  .  .       .       •. 

Paris  on  the  nationality,  to  thrill  every  patriotic  heart  with  emotion, 
recen-ed'.""  and  in  their  ultimate  effects  to  convulse  Europe  from  end 
to  end,  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  thunderstruck  with  the 
intelligence,  vacillated  between  affected  indifference  and 
March ;}.  real  apprehension.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  March,  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  the  prefect  of  Toulon  announced 
the  landing  of  Xapoleon  in  the  gulf  of  St  Juan  :  and  soon 
after  the  full  details  were  received.  M.  Blacas  treated  the 
enterprise  with  contempt,  as  the  last  effort  of  a  madman. 
Louis  XVIII.  judged  differently  :  from  the  outset  he  de- 
clared that  it  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences. 
The  Due  dc  Berri,  desirous  of  glory,  could  not  conceal 
the  joy  which  he  felt  at  an  event  which  he  doubted  not 
would  add  his  name  to  those  of  the  paladins  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  days  after  the  first  news  had  been 
received,  the  confidence  of  the  court  continued  unabated, 
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and  exhaled  in  an  indignant  proclamation,  which   proved    i n\i'. 

\  <  1 1 
a  fcelile  counterpoise  to  the  heart-stirring  appeals  of  \a- 

poleon,  which  were  already  beginning  to  convulse  I'1  ranee.""' 
As,  however,  the  unresisted  approach  ol  the  Kmperor  to 
(ireiiohle,  and  the  defection  of  the  garrison  of  that  for- 
tress, became  kno\vn,  alarm  spread  through  all  classes,  and 
even  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  began 
to  tremble  for  the  result.  An  indescribable  confusion 
pervaded  the  court  :  and  while  the  columns  of  the  J/<//,/- 
tt'iir  were  filled  with  loval  addresses  from  the  marshals, 
superior  officers,  and  all  the  constituted  authorities,  that 
general  ijuiver,  the  invariable  precursor  of  revolution,  was 
distinctly  visible  in  all  classes.  A  ro\'al  proclamation  con-  Mun-ii »;. 
yoked  the  t\vo  Chambers  with  all  possible  expedition  : 
the  Comte  d'Artois  was  despatched,  in  company  with 
the  Due  d Orleans  and  Marshal  Alacdonald,  to  Lyons, 
the  former  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists, the  latter  to  steady  the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  army. 
A  special  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme,  -who,  with  the  duchess,  had  recently  before  set  oil' 
for  Bordeaux  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  i  ^onheu 
raising  of  the  Hovalist  standard  in  that  city,  to  uarn  him  ^j^'1'^-' 
of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  rousing  the  southern  .V,';V)'  1'' 

C       '  .  I  |,:|,.  x. 

provinces;  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  sent  down  to  la  ---'•'  --'-.. 
Vendee,  to  endeavour,  by  the  great  name  of  Conde,  to  IM,  ii->. 
revive  the  devoted  fidelity  of  the  peasants  of  the  Bocage  : ' 

*  i;  Buonaparte  has  escaped  l'n>m  the  island  of  Elba,  Avliere  the  impi  mler.t 
liiagiHiniuiity  of  the  allied  sovereigns  li<nl  ^ivi-u  him  u  suvt'ivis^iity,  in  I'ctvifn 
I'or  the  tk-S'.ilations  which  IK-  h.ul  I'roUL'ht  into  tlu-ir  dniiiiiiinjis.  That  '.i.aii 
\vho,  when  he  abdicated  his  power,  retaiin-il  all  his  ambition  and  his  Miry  : 
that  man.  covered  with  the  biood  of  ^encratioiis,  conn-s  at  the  end  oi  a  year, 
spent  seemingly  in  apatliy.  to  strive  to  dispute,  in  ill.'  naine  ol'hi~  v,.-urpatii'i.s 
and  his  massacres,  the  legitimate  and  mild  authority  of  the  Kint:  of  l-'nuice. 
At  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  Italians  anil  Piediimntuse,  he  has  d.ired  a_'ain  to 
set  his  loot  on  that  land  which  had  baiii.-hed  hin:  f>  r  ever:  he  \\idivs  to  ren]  en 
the  wounds,  still  hut  half-closed,  which  he  had  made,  and  v.liieh  the  hand  of 
the  kiiu;  is  healing  every  day.  A  few  trea.-onal'le  attempts,  some  movements 
in  Italv  excited  by  his  insane  brother-in-law,  inilan.ed  the  pride  of  the  euwardly 
warrior  o!'  Fontaineble;iu.  1  Ic  exposes  him-elf,  as  he  imagines,  to  the  death  of  a 
hero;  he  will  only  die  that  of  a  trait', r.  France  has  rejected  him  :  he  return-; 
France  will  devour  him,"—Mvnitint;  (.'>//<  Mnr<-h  l*l~>. 
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CHAP,    while  the  command  of  an  army  of  reserve,  to  be  formed 
—  at  Essone  and  Fontainebleau,  destined  specially  for  the 

I  QT  r  *^ 

defence  of  the  capital,  was  intrusted  to  the  Due  de  Berri. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  court  to  stimulate  a 

Sfi.  J 

i.H'ffuctuai  Royalist  resistance  ;  but  they  were  only  partially  success- 
BtimuLe°a  ful.  Louis  went  in  person  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
resklnce.  ail(l  pronounced  in  person  a  noble  address.  "  In  this 
moment  of  danger,"  said  he,  "  when  the  public  enemy  has 
invaded  our  country,  I  come  into  the  midst  of  you  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  us  together.  I  have 
again  seen  my  country  :  I  have  reconciled  it  with  foreign 
nations,  who  will  prove  themselves,  be  assured,  faithful 
to  the  treaties  they  have  signed.  I  have  laboured  for 
the  good  of  my  people  :  I  have  received  the  most  touch- 
ing marks  of  their  love.  Can  1,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
devote  my  life  better  than  in  its  defence  r(  I  fear  nothing 
for  myself,  therefore.  He  who  has  brought  the  torch  of 
civil  war  brings  amongst  us  also  the  scourge  of  foreign 
warfare  :  he  comes  to  place  our  country  under  a  yoke  of 
iron  :  he  comes  to  destroy  that  constitutional  charter 
which  I  have  given  ;  that  charter  which  will  constitute  my 
best  epitaph  in  the  eyes  of  posterity/''  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  In  Paris,  indeed,  the  young  men  of  the  universi- 
ties, aware  that  France  owed  to  the  Bourbons  its  first 
decided  step  in  the  path  of  freedom,  which  Napoleon 
would  speedily  close,  and  that  the  conscription  and 
wars  would  soon  decimate  their  ranks  if  the  Imperial 
regime  were  restored,  enrolled  themselves  with  alacrity  as 
volunteers.  But  the  youth  of  the  countrv,  constituting 

i/  .    ?  O 

nine-tenths  of  the  phvsical  strength  of  the  nation,  hung 
back.  They  had  a  latent  dread  of  the  resumption  of  the 
national  domains  by  the  Royalist  government,  because 
they  felt  that  justice  demanded  their  restitution  :  they 
identified  Napoleon  with  their  cause  and  that  of  the 
Revolution,  because  lie  had  risen  from  their  ranks  :  and 
they  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by  previous  wars, 
that  neither  for  one  party  nor  the  other  could  they  be 
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induced  to   make  anv   movement  whatever.     The   great    <  MAI*. 
l>ulk  of  the  influential  citizens  in  towns  wen:   favourable 
to  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  and  entertained  a 
serious   dread   of   the    resumption    of  supreme    power   bv 
Napoleon  ;    hut  thev  were   few  in   number,  unarmed,  and 
undisciplined.      The  rural  population  regarded  the  Bour- 
bons   with    undisguised    aversion  ;   but    thev,    too,    were 
apathetic,  and  desired  only  to  remain  with  their  ploughs. 
The  whole   real  strength  of  the    nation,   at   least  for  an 
immediate  struggle,  was  placed  in  the  armv  ;   and  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  regiments  of  roval  guards  at  Paris,  ,  i.-1(.urv  ,|( 
was  unanimous,  in  all  but  the  superior  ranks,  in  favour  of  I'1;';.1;:"'1;;!1' 
the  lOmperor.      It  was  not  diilicult  to  foresee  what  must  be  (';.T- M';; 
the  result  of  a  end  war  commenced  among  a  people  placed  .\.  -2-27, -2-2< 
in  such  circumstances.1 

The  court,  however,  was  stronglv  supported,  in  words 
at   least,  by  the  marshals  and   dignified  functionaries  of  Souifs'an.i 

•/  \"       * 

the  empire.      .Marshal  Soult,  as  minister  at  war,  issued  a  t.-statidllTo 
vehement  proclamation   to  the  troops,  in  which  he  stig-  ' 
matised  the   ex-Emperor's  enterprise  as  the  work  of  an 
insensate  madman,  and  conjured  them  bv  ever\'  feeling 
of  honour,  })atriotism,  and  fidelity,  to  abide  by  the  lilied 
banner.*     The  columns  of  the  Moititeur  were  loaded  for 

*  "  Soldiers!  That  man  who  so  lately  abdicated  in  the  face  of  all  Kuivpe  a 
usurped  power  of  which  he  made  so  fatal  a  n-e--L'.iionaparte-  has  descended 
on  tin1  French  soil,  which  he  .-hould  never  have  si-c-n  au'ain.  What  docs  he 
desire.'  Civil  war.  Whom  does  he  seek.'  Traitors.  Where  will  h-1  lind 
tlieiu  !  Will  it  lie  among  the  soldiers,  whom  he  has  deeeived  and  sacrificed  ;i 
thousand  times,  in  misleading  their  valour  !  Will  it  lie  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  whom  his  bare  name  tills  with  a  shudder  '.  I'.r.oiiuparte  despises  us 
enough,  to  think  that  we  are  capable  of  abondoninic  a  legitimate  and  beloved 
monareh,  to  share  the  lot  of  a  man  who  is  iio\v  but  an  adventurer.  He  beli.  v.  s 
it,  madman  that  he  is  !  And  his  last  act  of  insanity  reveals  him  entin-'y. 
Soldier.-  !  The  French  army  is  the  brave.-t  army  in  Kurope —  it  will  also  be  the 
most  faithful.  Let  us  rally  round  the  >p..;!ess  lilitd  banner  at  the  voice  ol' the 
father  of  his  people,  of  the  worthy  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of  the  gre.tt  Henry. 
He  has  himself  traced  to  you  the  path  which  you  ought  to  follow  ;  he  has  put 
at  your  head  that  prince,  the  model  of  French  chevalier.-,  \vho-e  happy  return 
to  his  country  has  chased  the  u-urper  from  it,  and  who  now  ,-ets  i'oith  by  his 
presence  to  ileftroy  hi-  single  and  last  hope." — Li:  M\KI:CHAI.  Dec  DI;  l).\i.- 
MATIK.  M'-iiitfin:  !'//(  Man-It  l>l"i:  and  Tair».\nrAf.  \.  '2'2> , -2'2(,> .  Contract  this 
with  Sonlt's  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  on  Man-h  1-1.  IMt.  Anti,  Chap. 
LXXXVll.  §  dl;  and  say  what  i.-  the  c'jii.-i.-teiic.v  or  fidelity  of  a  icvolutioii. 
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CHAP,  above  a  fortnight  with  addresses  in  the  same  strain  from 
the  municipality  of  Paris  and  the  other  great  towns  in 
France,  the  whole  courts  of  law,  universities,  and  col- 
leges in  the  kingdom  :  the  marshals  and  officers  in  com- 
mand, whether  of  armies  or  garrisons  :  in  fine,  the  whole 
authorities  and  constituted  bodies  throughout  the  mon- 
archy. Recollecting  what  followed,  a  more  melancholy 
instance  of  human  baseness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  Benjamin  Constant,  in  an  eloquent 
article  in  the  Momttmr,  thundered  against  the  insensate 
madman,  who,  after  having  thrice  deserted  his  faithful 
followers,  now  sought  again  to  light  in  Europe  the  torch 
of  war.*  Marshal  Xey,  in  particular,  expressed  in  the 
loudest  terms  his  indignation  at  the  insane  attempt  of 
the  Emperor;  and  such  faith  did  the  government  put  in 
his  fidelity,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of 
the  army  assembling  at  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders.  On  the  7th  March,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  levee  at  the  Tuilcries  to  take  leave  of  the 
King,  previous  to  setting  out  for  his  command.  "  Sire," 
i«;4ap'ik'au-  sa'(l  he,  "  I  will  bring  back  Buonaparte  in  an  iron  cage."  + 
champ^m.  a  Farewell !"  replied  the  monarch,  "  I  trust  to  your  honour 
Monitcur,  ant|  fidelity."  These  words,  coming  from  so  renowned  a 

March  d  to  "  l 

]\IM.|     warrior  and  so  brave  a  man,  made  a  great  impression, 
vi.  :ji..;j.       and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Paris  for  some  davs  but 
Marshal  Xey,  his  fidelity,  and  the  iron  cage.1 


has  lost  nut  "lily  his  o'.vn  conquest:-,  hut  tlm-c  we 
L.'i'l  made  before  his  tiin  .  He  promises  us  peace,  and  his  name  is  the  signal 
of  universal  war.  The  people  who  should  trust  to  his  word  would  become 
the  object  of  Kiiropean  hatred  ;  his  triumph  would  be  the  coinmeiict •ment  of 
a  combat  for  life  or  death  with  the  civilised  world."-  Sjee  ('n.\Ti-:.\n;i:i AMI, 
MfiHolre^  vi.  If,:',. 

t    The    truth    of  this    statement   is   undoubted  :    Marshal    Xey   admitted   he 
had  said  so  at  his  subsequent  trial. — Sec  /Vorv.<  //>  .\t>/t  :>7  ;  and  C'.\l'i:i  n.i  K. 
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Mortier  received  tlie  command  in  the  nortli  of  rYann- ;    CHAI'. 
Augereau  was  sent  lo  Normandy;    full   powers  were  for- 
warded   to    Massena    at    Toulon;     Oudinot   was    at    Mar- 
seilles :   and   everything  announced  the  most  vigorous  re-  o;-M.i--ai.,f 
sistance.      Hut  meanwhile  tin1  progress  of  iSapoleon  was  i.uiiir'- .,t 
unopposed;    defection    al'ter    defection    succeeded   in    the  VA,,, ',''!' -it 
arin\r:  and  it  was  unhappily  soon  apparent  that  the  corps  l; 
of    thirty  thousand  men,  which,  bv  direction   of  Marshal 
Soult,  had  been   formed  in   echelon   on   the  frontier,  be- 
tween   Besancon   and    Lyons,   to  observe    the   threatened 
movements  of  Mnrat,   was  giving  the  mo;  t   fatal   exam- 
ples of  disaffection.      This  circumstance  was  immediately 
ascribed  to  the  treacherous  forethought  of  the  war  minis- 
ter;  the  clamour  daily  became  louder  as  the  defection  of 
one  regiment  after  another  was  ascertained;  and  at  length 
it  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  was  publicly  denounced 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  confederate  of  Xapo- MaRi!i  !-• 
Icon,  and  obliged  to  resign  his  appointment.      His  suc- 
cessor,  Clarke,   began   in  the   right  spirit,   when,  in   the 
order  of  the  day  announcing  his  appointment  to  the  army, 
lie  said,   "  Xo  capitulation  can  be  entered  into  without 
infamv  ;   and,  sooner  or  later,  without  punishment.      To 
what  a  deplorable  illusion  do  those  abandon  themselves 
who  now  yield  to  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  coming  to 
tear   asunder  France  by  the  hands   of  Frenchmen,   and 
abandon  it  a  second  time  to  the  lire  and  sword  of  stran- 
gers!"     But    though    a    momentary   confidence   was   re- 
stored by  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  new  war  minister, 
the  accounts  from  the  south  daily  added  strength  to  the 
melancholy   conviction    that    all   was   lost.       The    Comtc 
d'Artois,    with    the    Due    d'Orleans   and    Marshal    Mac- 
donald,    had  arrived   at    Lyons,   the    second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  iirst  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  seduc-  ,  ^  j  ; 
tion  of  Xapoleon  ;   and  though  they  were  received  with -"1  <-"•">• 

1  .  •  Beauch. 

enthusiasm    by  the  higher,  more   opulent,   and   educated  »>.  ii'i. 

i"       i  i  i  n  -"1.  '1'llil)- 

classes,  yet  the  lower  orders  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  x. •_'&>,  1^1. 
their  joy  at  the  return  of  the  tricolor  standard.1       The 
VOL.  xin.  -2  o 
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National  Guard,  as  usual  in  all  serious  crises,  was  divided 

XCII 

'        and  irresolute ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  was 

lbl°'      so  manifest,  that  thcv  refused  to  obey  the  orders  given  for 

putting  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  already  began 

to  murmur  because  they  had  not  been  led  out  to  join  the 

standard  of  their  beloved  Emperor. 

It  was  soon  apparent  from   the  agitation   among  the 

so 
Advm.Ve  of  troops,  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  inferior  officers,  and 

tVi'yuVis!  the  universal  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  superior,  that 
llch  1J>  the  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  Xapoleon  might  ere 
long  be  expected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone.  In 
effect  he  soon  appeared,  surrounded  bv  an  immense  con- 
course of  soldiers,  national  guards,  and  peasants,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Port-Bcauvoisin.  The  Comte  d'Artois, 
on  being  informed  by  the  prefect  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less, left  Lyons,  and  retired  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Mac- 
clonald  waited  a  little  longer,  but  without  being  able  to 
produce  any  impression  on  the  troops :  and  hardly  had 
he  left  the  city,  when  Xapoleon,  at  the  head  of  his 
advanced  guard,  entered  the  suburb  of  La  Guillotiere, 
and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  an  immense  crowd, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
the  archbishop,  where  he  received  the  keys  of  the  city. 
Xonc  of  the  constituted  authorities,  however,  and  few  of 
the  respectable  citizens,  attended  his  levee.  This  great 
success  at  once  gave  the  Emperor  the  command  of  the 
centre  of  France :  emissaries  joined  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  were  despatched  bv  him  in  all  directions;  and  he 
openlv  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.1 

Considering  himself  as  now  virtually  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority,  he  issued  three  decrees,  the  first 
dissolving  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  of  Deputies,  en- 
joining the  Deputies  to  return  forthwith  to  their  homes, 
and  convoking  the  electoral  colleges  for  an  extraordinary 
assembly  in  the  May  ensuing;  the  second  banishing  anew 
the  whole  emigrants  returned  to  France,  who  had  not 
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already  obtained  letters  of  amnesty  from  the  imperial  or    CHAP. 
republican    governments  ;     the   third  abolishing  titles   of 
honour  and  nobility,  and  restoring  the  \vhole   laws  of  the      M-'- 
(Constituent  Assembly  in   that   respect,  under   reservation 
of  those  who  had  obtained  titles  for  national  services,  and 
which    had    been    verified   at    the    council.        l>v  a   fourth 
decree,    not   less    important    than    the    former,   the  whole 
emigrant  officers  in  the  armv,  \vho  had   received  commis- 
sions since   1st  April   I  S  1  I,  were   struck  off  the   list,  and 
the  minister  at  war  was  absolutely  prohibited  from  granting 
them  any  pay,  even   for  past  services.      These  decrees  at 
once  indicated  the  spirit  of  the  government  of  the  Hun- 
dred   Days,  which  was  never   departed    from  during   the 
whole  of  their  continuance1.     It  was  no  longer  the  Imperial 
conqueror,  whose  will  was  law,  and  who  was   striving  to 
reconstruct  the  scattered  fragments  of  monarchical  power, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.      It  was  the  Consul  of  the 
Revolution  who  was  now  in  the  ascendant;   and  the  Km-  ManTt'i"' 
pcror,  constrained  by  misfortune  to  court  the  alliance  ofJ'^Vi'i' 
those  whom,  of  all  men,  he  most  cordially  detested,  was  .!;;i""j1'-ii'' 
glad  to  purchase  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  !;'i»".v  clti 
bv  the  adoption  of  principles  which  he  had  spent  his  life  i. -JIT, ----- 
in  combating.1 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Ney  travelled  rapidly,  on  the  way 
to  the  armv,  to  Auxerre,  where  he  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  Fi^nu.t 
M.  (iamotte,  the  prefect,  his  brother-in-law,  and  a  warm  \V;^i''a' 
partisan  of  Napoleon.     Doubts  were  there,  for  the  first  XL'-V' 
time,   instilled  into  the  marshal's  mind  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons;  and  these 
increased  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  Lyons,  and  perceived 
the  vehement  fermentation  which  was  arising  in   all   the 
towns  and  among  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon. 
The  Kmperor,  well  aware  of  the  vacillating  and  irresolute 
character  of  his  lieutenant  everywhere  but  on  the  field  of 
battle,    besieged    him    incessantly  with    emissaries,    who 
represented  the  cause  of   the    ?>ourbons    as    irrevocably 
ruined,   appealed  to  his  old   recollections,  and   repeated 
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CHAP,    with  warmth,  "The  Emperor  has  no  rancour  against  your 

X(  'IT  . 

.  _  !_  he  stretches  out  his  arms  to  receive  you;  he  agrees  with 
isio.  ^ou  RS  £Q  £]JC  granger:  there  will  be  no  more  war:  the 
national  principles  are  about  to  triumph.''  These  earnest 
appeals  from  his  old  companion  in  arms  proved  too  strong 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  marshal.  In  charity  to  so  brave  an 
enemy,  let  the  British  historian  adopt  the  version  of  his 
deplorable  and  disgraceful  treachery  which  he  himself  has 
given.  "  I  bad,  in  fact,"  said  he  at  his  trial,  "  kissed  the 

c"> 

hand  of  the  king,  his  majesty  having  presented  it  to  me 
when  he  wished  me  a  good  journey;  the  descent  of  Buona- 
parte appeared  to  me  so  extravagant  that  I  spoke  of  it 
with  indignation,  and  made  use,  in  truth,  of  the  expression 
of  the  iron  cage.  In  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March— 
down  to  which  time  I  protest  my  fidelity  —  I  received  a 
proclamation  drawn  by  Napoleon,  which  I  signed.  Before 
reading  it  to  the  troops,  I  read  it  to  General  Bourmont, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  Buonaparte, 


2U?P2i!i  and.  that  the  Bourbons  had  committed  such  follies  that 
MarSaf6  they  could  no  longer  be  supported."  On  the  14th, 
£e>'>  v2-...  accordingly,  the  fatal  proclamation  was  published  to  the 

Beauch.  in.  ^  -  '  ... 

235,  -JW.     troops,  which  afterwards  cost  him  his  life,  and  has  for 
ever  disgraced  his  memory.1  *    France  was  for  indeed  from 

*  "  Officers  and  soldiers  !  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  irrevocably  lost  !  The 
legitimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  has  adopted  is  about  again  to 
mount  the  throne;  it  is  to  the  Kmperor  Napoleon,  our  sovereign,  that  it 
alone  belongs  to  reign  over  this  beautiful  country.  What  care  we  whether  the 
noblesse  of  the  Bourbons  shall  determine  again  to  emigrate  or  remain  amongst 
us?  The  sacred  cau.se  of  liberty  and  of  our  independence  shall  no  longer  be 
blasted  by  their  presence.  They  have  sought  to  wither  our  military  laurels, 
but  they  are  deceived.  Those  laurels  are  the  fruit  of  noble  toils,  which  are  for 
ever  engraven  in  our  memories.  Soldiers  !  the  time  has  gone  by  when  man- 
kind were  to  be  governed  by  stifling  their  voice;  liberty  triumphs  at  last,  and 
Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  establish  it  for  ever.  Let  this  noble 
cause  henceforth  be  ours,  and  that  of  all  Frenchmen  ;  let  all  the  brave  men 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command  be  penetrated  with  that  great  truth. 
Soldiers  !  I  have  often  led  you  to  victory  ;  now  I  am  about  to  unite  yon  to 
that  immortal  phalanx  which  Napoleon  leads  to  Paris,  and  which  will  arrive; 
there  in  a  fe\v  days  ;  and  there  our  hopes  and  our  happiness  will  bo  for  ever 
ivali.-ed.  Vivel'Empereur!"  —  L>  Mnn'<-li<tl  </<  /'/-.'HI/,  !>•<-,  PKIXCI:  JH-:  i.  \  MO.SKWA, 
bin*-fe-Sanhtii  r,  YM  March  181.5;  Monitmr.  21.  sf  March  l!j!5;  and  t;.u'j:rn;n:, 
i.  215. 
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the  days  when  the  Chevalier  Bavard,  addressing  the  am-. 
Constable  de  P>ourbon  with  dying  voice,  when  stretched 
on  the  wayside  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  with  his  eyeslixed 
on  the  cross  of  his  sword-hilt,  said,  ".Pity  not  me;  pity 
those  who  light  against  their  king,  their  country,  and  their 
oath." 

Xev  himself  read  the  proclamation  to  his  troops,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  throw  his  hat  in  the  air,  waved  his  <;«IHT"I,I,-- 
sabre,  and  cried,  "  Vice  CEmi)cr<'>u'!">  The  enthusiasm  the  army, 
of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds;  the  privates,  drummers, 
and  inferior  officers  of  all  the  regiments,  foot  and  horse, 
mixed,  crowded  in  ecstasy  round  the  Marshal  to  express 
their  gratitude;  caps  and  sabres  were  waved  aloft  in  air 
with  frantic  jov.  P>ut  the  superior  officers  kept  aloof; 
and  many  honourable  men,  particularly  Locourbc  and 
lieauregard,  openlv  expressed  their  detestation  at  a  step 
which,  recalling  the  shameless  treachery  of  the  Pnctorian 
Guards  in  the  lower  empire,  had  for  ever  disgraced  the 
French  army.  The  defection  of  Xey,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  his  whole  army,  proved  at 
once  fatal  to  the  royal  authority.  Xot  only  was  there  no 
longer  any  obstacle  whatever  to  the  approach  of  Xapoleon 
to  Paris,  but  every  possible  facility  was  afforded  to  it ; 
for,  the  troops  sent  out  to  oppose  him  having  all  joined  the 
Imperial  standards,  he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  force  to  the  capital.  Nor  were  affairs  less 
menacing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces.  Jn  the 
former,  Lefebvrc  Desnouettes,  having  set  out  from  Paris 
for  that  purpose,  had  penetrated  into  La  Fere,  corrupted 
its  garrison,  and  having  been  checked  by  the  firmness  and 
fidelity  of  General  Abouville,  the  governor,  renewed  his 
attempts  on  the  principal  towns  of  Picardy,  the  garrisons 
of  which  were  with  diflicultv  retained  in  their  dutv. 
Meanwhile  d'Lrlon,  at  Lille,  led  out  his  troops  on  the  '  r.oam-ii.  \\. 

•'II."    ''•_!,'! 

road  to  Paris  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  :  but  he  was  met  CaV.I'Jis, 
on  the  way  by  Mortier,  on  his  road  to  take  the  command  ~*~m}  ^ 
in  the  northern  fortresses,  sent  back  to  Lille,  and  arrested.1 


:ourt  in  but  all  their  efforts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  want 
extremity.    np  „,,„  armed  force  to  defend  the  throne.     The  Chamber 
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CHAP.  It  was  by  this  fortunate  event  alone  that  the  means  of 

XCIL  escape  were  left  open  to  the  royal  family. 
1815-          In  this  extremity  the  measures  of  the  government  were 

Con<iuVtof  as  vigorous  as  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances  required; 

the  cour 
the  lu>t 
extremit 
March  11. 

of  Deputies  met,  in  pursuance  of  the  summons  of  the 
king ;  loyal  addresses  were  carried  by  a  vast  majority, 
thanks  in  profusion  voted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who,  in  this  trying  crisis,  had  adhered  to  their  duty  and 
their  oaths  ;  the  garrisons  of  Antibes  and  La  Fere  were 
declared  to  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  ;  Mar- 
shals Macdonald  and  Morticr  received  the  warmest  ap- 
plause from  both  houses  ;  and  the  court  for  a  brief 
season  flattered  themselves  that  by  these  measures,  and 
the  influence  of  the  legislature  on  the  public  mind,  the 
progress  of  treason  in  the  army  and  disaffection  in  the 
people  would  be  arrested.  The  intrepid  Royalists,  with 
Chateaubriand  and  Marmont  at  their  head,  proposed  to 
send  the  royal  family  into  different  parts  of  France,  and 
retain  only  the  king  in  Paris,  to  barricade  the  streets,  and 
summon  the  National  Guards  from  the  provinces  for  his 
defence.  "  Let  us,"  said  Chateaubriand,  "  line  the  quays 
and  terraces  of  the  palace  with  cannon.  Let  Buonaparte 
attack  us  if  he  dare  in  that  position  ;  let  him  bombard 
Paris  if  he  chooses  ;  let  him  render  himself  odious  to  the 
entire  population,  and  we  shall  sec  the  result.  Let  us 
resist  only  three  days,  and  victory  is  our  own.  The  king 
defending  himself  in  his  palace,  will  awaken  a  universal 
enthusiasm.  If  he  must  die,  let  the  last  exploit  of  Napo- 
leon be  the  murder  of  an  old  man.  Louis  XV II I.,  in 
sacrificing  his  life,  will  gain  the  only  battle  he  has  fought: 
lie  will  gain  it  for  the  human  race."  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  Chamber  felt  its  weakness  against  the  only 
armed  force  in  the  kingdom.  The  time  was  past  when 
a  vote  of  the  legislature  could  make  the  arms  drop  from 
the  soldiers'  hands  ;  the  Revolution  had  accustomed  them 
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to  violent  changes  in  the  government  ;  the  1'netorian  rim». 
(iuards  laughed  at  votes  of  the  Chambers,  and  were  re- 
solved to  have  an  Emperor  of  their  own  selection.  The 
Fatal  news  of  tin;  treachery  of  Mar>hal  Ney,  and  the 
defection  of  his  troops,  paralysed  everv  heurt.  It  at  once 
demonstrated  that  the  annv  had  determined  to  place  the 
Emperor  on  the  throne,  and  that  all  hope  for  the  Royal- 
ists was  lost.  Driven  from  everv  other  position,  the 
government  endeavoured  to  stop  the  movement  bv  fre- 
quent and  earnest  appeals  to  the  charter,  which  were 
carried  by  great  majorities  in  both  Chambers,  bv  whom  i^'1-,1 '',; 
Napoleon  was  denounced  as  a  public  enemv.  But  what  ;!;'/-1'  li:- 

1(J1;>.    <   :.]>. 

was  tin1  charter  to  an  impassioned  soldiery,  or  the  denun- '  -'-' 
ciation  of  the  conqueror  bv  the  legislature  to  the  ruthless  xi.  »;:j,  ?'>. 

*  (  '  1  •          •  1 

veterans  who   sighed    for   the   restoration  of  the   glorv,  ^.'Vr'j'."' 
licence,  and  plunder  to  which  he  had  accustomed  them  .'' 
Every  ]>ost  brought  accounts  of  the  desertion  of  fresh 

.  .''4 

bodies  of  men,  and   the  universal  transport  which   had  TheumVcr- 
sei/ed  upon   the  armv.      The  defection  of  Lvons,  and  of  otVi!f u'oop" 
Xev  in   Burgundy,  determined  the  troops  assembled  as  Kin1^ A? 
the  last  reserve  at  Essonnc  and  Fontaincblcau  :   and  the 
despatches  of  the  Due  de  Berri  and  Marshal  Oudinot,  who 
commanded  them,  announced  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on.    As  a  last  resource,  the  aired  king  appealed  to 
the  honour  and  loyalty  of  the  French  character,  but  in  vain. 
"  1   have  pledged  mvself,"   said  he,   "to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns for  the  fidelity  of  the  army  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
If  Napoleon  triumphs,  live  hundred  thousand  strangers 
will  immediately  inundate  France.      You  who  follow  at 
this    moment    other  standards  than  mine,    I  see  in   you  -  is,,  hunk- 
nothing  but  children  led  astray:  abjure  your  error:  conic  i'>"i.si5.vh 
and  throw  yourselves  into  the  arms  of  your  lather,  and  I  u™!;1™!; 
pledge  mv  honour  that  all   shall  be    forgotten. '       Vain 


C;ii».  i.  •-2'.',, 
^.V>.   Thil.. 


words  !      The  armv  rejected  with  contempt   the  proffered  ^ 

.  .         .  .  Hi  Mi'iim-h.  ni. 

amnesty,   the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  vain  called  on  the---.--!. 

.  ll;-r      Till 

youth  of  France  to  imitate  those  of  Prussia,  and  enrol  .\L' .';:;,  >'.V 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  country.-     Fruitless 
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CHAP,    was  the  promise  that  the  approaching  campaign  should 
count  triple  to  the  troops,  and  a  national  recompense  be 


awarded  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
fidelity.  All,  ail  was  shattered  against  the  treason  and 
revolt  of  the  army. 

At  Icnath  the  fatal  hour  arrived.     On  the  l!)th  March 

9") 

The  king  a  review  of  the  national  and  royal  guards  took  place  ;  but 
i'lriTan.r1  few  of  the  former,  and  still  fewer  volunteers,  were  to  be 
Ghent!  sccn  J  an(l  after  it  was  over,  the  latter,  instead  of  taking 
the  road  to  Foutainebleau,  as  had  been  announced,  to 
combat  the  enemy,  defiled  by  that  to  Bcauvais,  evidently 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  royal  family.  At  dinner,  the 
king  announced  to  the  few  faithful  friends  who  still 
adhered  to  him,  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
Tuilerics.  Tears  fell  from  every  eye  ;  the  mournful  pro- 
spect of  a  second  exile,  of  France  subjected  again  to 
military  despotism,  vanquished,  overrun,  and  probably 
partitioned,  arose  in  gloomy  prospective  to  every  mind, 
March  10.  The  king,  calm  and  resigned,  addressed  a  few  words  of 
comfort  to  each,  and,  after  making  a  few  necessary 
arrangements,  signed  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Cham- 
bers, directing  the  members  forthwith  to  separate  and  to 
assemble  again  at  such  place  as  the  king  should  appoint. 
This  proclamation,  drawn  up  on  the  night  of  the  1.9th, 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  20th,  when  1'aris  was, 
literally  speaking,  without  a  government  ;  for  the  king 
and  royal  family  departed  at  midnight,  taking  the  road  to 
March  IM.  ]>eauvais.  They  travelled  rapidly  ;  by  noon  on  the  20th 
they  were  at  Abbeville,  and  in  the  evening  at  Lille,  the 
capital  of  French  Flanders.  There  they  received  proofs 
of  fidelity  to  which,  in  old  France,  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  The  inhabitants,  untouched  by  the  profligacy 
of  the  Revolution,  crowded  round  the  illustrious  exiles 
with  unfeigned  enthusiasm,  and  manifested  such  svm- 
pathv,  that  the  king  was  induced  to  establish  his  resi- 
deuce  there  for  a  few  days  ;  and  more  than  one  roval 
oixl i nance  bears  date  from  that  place.  Louis,  in  that 
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extremity,  and  on  the  verge  of  his  dominions,  evinced  CHAP. 
the  inherent  firmness  of  his  race.  lie;  abated  nothing 
of  his  lofty  bearing,  would  not  abandon  an  iota  of  his 
hereditary  rights  :  he  seemed  to  sav  -"  You  mav  kill  me, 
but  vou  eannot  kill  the  ages  engraven  on  my  forehead/' 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  garrison  could 
not  be  trusted.  In  vain  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Morlier 
exerted  themselves,  with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  ancient 
lovaltv  and  present  warlike  renown  of  the  French  army, 
to  retain  the  troops  in  the  path  of  their  dutv.  The  con- 
tagion was  universal  ;  tin1  intelligence  that  Xapoleon  had 
entered  Paris,  rendered  the  excitement  irresistible;  the 
men  maintained  that  it  was  intended  to  give  them  up  to 
the  stranger,  and  loudly  declared  that  thev  would  not 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
Meanwhile,  the  roval  guard  and  yolunteers  who  had 
followed  the  King  into  French  Flanders,  worn  out  by 
marching,  misled  by  perfidy,  repelled  from  every  fortified  i  H£I'. i>aV 
gate,  melted  away  or  disappeared;  and  the  unhappy  ^.'.;  ^-'  "','; 
Louis,  findinir  treachery  and  disaffection  thickeninir  on  all  -:11'-  ''"':lu 

.  **  .  '  (  li;tir,]i,   ill 

sides  around  him,  was  glad  to  leave  Lille,  abandon  the  -l!l-  -:>:>> 

'  ;i'j"),  :MI"I. 

French  territory,  and  take  the  road  bv  Ypres  to  Ghent,  cimteaub. 
where  he  established  his  court  on  the  :2oth,  and  remained  417. ' 
during  the  melancholy  period  of  the  Hundred  ])avs.1 
Meanwhile  Napoleon   travelled  so  rapidly  from  Lvons 

p,; 

that  his  faithful  Guard  could  not  keep  up  with  his  car-  Na^'iron 
riage,  and  on  the  l!)th  he  reached  Fontainebleau.  He 'iv,?,^,,^- 
has  himself  described  the  journey  from  Frejus  to  Paris  as  ^!t,;lf!;Jin'1 
beinir  the  hai)|)iest  period  of  his  life  :'2  and  it  is  not  sur-  |>;"iis;it 

;  in-lit. 

prising  that  it  was  so  :  for  it  at  once  restored  his  fortunes  -•  us  (•»? 
and  penetrated  his  heart  :   it  was  prodigal  of  enthusiasm  1Vl  '>!~- 
and  redolent  of  joy  ;   it  banished  melancholy  and  revived 
hope.      During    that    enchanting  journey   the    Emperor 
seemed  to  tread  on  air.    Iconic  aloft  on  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  ardour  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  he 
literally  flew  to  empire  :  the  throne  of  the  1'ourbons  sank 
before  his  approach,  the  glories  of  the  Empire  seemed  to 
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CHAP,    rcdcscend  upon  his  brows.     Such  was  tlic  rapture  which 

XCII  •  ... 

._ tills  marvellous  resurrection  inspired  in  his  mind,  that  it 

isio      wag  110j.  cy      fm,  a  momcut  damped  by  the  siirht  of  Fon- 

1  Ante.  cli.  C  J  O 

ixxxix.  ^     tainebleau,   and  the   spot   where   lie   had   addressed   his 

'J(>. 

2  Monitouv,  faithful  Guard.1     With  almost  infantine  joy  he  wandered 
i'lT.CnVst  over  the  splendid  apartments  of  the  palace,  the  successive 

ST^'ca'8'!'  sccnc  of  his  festivity  and  his  wretchedness,  and  conversed 
251  '2:,:i.     familiarly  with  his  attendants  on  the  beauty  of  the  undu- 

Thib.  x.  J  J 

251,  2.53.     latcd  outline  of  the  forest,  and  the  vast  marble  basins 
chu'nouiou,  where  the  swans  exhibited  their  stately  plumage.2 

It  was  not  surprising  that  such  all-absorbing  transports 
Universal  had  seized  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  intelligence 
Bmong°the  fr°m  I'aris  exceeded  liis  most  sanguine  expectations. 
p;m'ynal  Couriers  from  Lavalette,  the  postmaster,  who  had  long 
secretly,  and  now  openly,  espoused  his  cause,  announced, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  that  the  king  and 
royal  family  had  left  the  Tuilerics  the  night  before,  and 
that  the  Emperor's  arrival  was  anxiously  expected.  lie 
set  out,  in  consequence,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  purposely  delayed  his  progress,  so  that  it  was  a  quarter 
to  nine  at  night  before  his  carriage  entered  the  court  of 
the  Tuilerics.  This  was  done  in  order  that  the  population 
of  the  capital,  with  the  majority  of  whom  the  Emperor 
was  well  aware  he  was  not  popular,  should  not  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  arrival,  and  accordingly  they  remained 
in  ignorance  of  it.  But  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  the 
whole  inner  court  of  the  Carrousel,  from  the  triumphal 
arch  to  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  were  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  and  who  received  their  beloved  chief  with  tlic  most 
unbounded  transports  of  joy.  The  moment  that  the  car- 
riage stopped  he  was  sei/ed  by  those  next  the  door,  borne 
aloft  in  their  arms,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  through  a 
dense  and  brilliant  crowd  of  epaulettes,  hurried  literally 
above  the  heads  of  the  throng  up  the  great  stair  into  the 
saloon  of  reception,  where  a  splendid  array  of  the  ladies 
of  the  imperial  court,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  violet 
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bouquets,  half-concealed  in  the  richest  laces,  received  him  CHAP. 
with  transports,  and  imprinted  fervent  kisses  on  his  checks, 
his  hands,  and  even  his  dress.  JSever  was  such  a  scene 
witnessed  in  historv.  If  it  was  not  such  a  demonstration 
of  national  enthusiasm,  it  \\as  more  personallv  irratifvini: 
than  the  Kn^lish  jov  at  the  return  of  Charles  II.  ;  for  it 

•  I     •  _  '   Cap.   ,, 

was  not  the  "Tatitude  of  a  people  for  the  restoration  of  a  -' '<'•'>•  '-•"••• 

11  .  Thili.  \. 

government,  but  the  transports  of  a  partv  for  the  return  •-'."<. -j;,:;. 
of  a  man.1 
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CHAPTER   XCIII. 


HUNDRED   DAYS  :     TO    THE   CLOSE    OF   THE    BATTLE    OF    LIGNY. 
MARCH   21 — JUNE   17,   1815. 


NAPOLEON  might  well  have  asked  on  this  night,  like 

CHAP.    Voltaire  on  his  last  return  to  Paris,  -whether  they  meant 

'__  to  make  him  die  of  joy;  and  he  has  without  doubt  truly 

181a-      described  this  dav  as  the  most  delightful  of  his  life.     But 
i  .  « 

ftreat'diffi-  it  was  also  his  last  of  unmixed  satisfaction.     After  the 

Napoleon,  transports  of  the  first  reception  were  over,  and  he  retired 
to  rest  in  the  imperial  apartments  of  the  Tuilcrics,  he  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  -which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  means  he  possessed  of  maintaining  his  position 
on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  on  which  he  was  again  elevated. 
On  landing  in  the  gulf  of  St  Juan,  his  first  words  had 
been  "  Yoila  le  Congres  dissous ;'""""  but  he  had  too  much 
penetration  not  to  be  aware  that  the  effect  would  be  just 
the  reverse :  that  his  return  would  at  once  terminate  all 
the  divisions,  and  still  all  the  jealousies  which  were 
beginning  to  alienate  the  European  sovereigns ;  and  that 
legions  as  formidable  as  those  beneath  which  lie  had 
already  sunk  would  ere  long  inundate  his  dominions.  To 
meet  the  forces  of  coalesced  Europe,  the  means  at  his 
disposal  were  fearfully  diminished.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  exceed  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  army  and 
of  the  imperial  functionaries,  and  he  could  reckon  with 

*  '•  Here  i.s  the  Ciinjrre.ss  disaolved.'' 
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cortaintv  on   their  cordial  support;  but  the  troops  under    rn\p. 

\ ( 'i  1 1 
arms  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thousand,  and  even  if  the 

whole  veterans  were  recalled  to  his  standards,  their  num- 
ber would  not  be  more  than  doubled.      The  civil  cmjtlDyfx 
were   incapable    of  forming   a   corps   in    the   field;    and, 
amidst  all  the  transports  of  his  jouruev  from  St  Juan,  he 
had  perceived,  with  secret  disquietude,  that  his  supporters 
were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  very  lowest  class,  and  that 
the  more  respectable  peasants  in  the  countrv,  and  citi/ens 
in  the  towns,  ga/ed  with  silent   wonder  on    his    progress. 
The  want  of  anv   cordial   demonstration   of  attachment 
in   Paris   itself,   save  among  the  militarv,   his   immediate 
adherents,  and   the  lowest  of  the  people,  had  struck  him 
with  astonishment.      (Jeneral  support   from    the  physical 
strength  of  the  nation  he  could  not  hope  for  :   the  recol- 
lection of  the  conscription  was  too  recent,  the  horror  at 
war  too  strong,  the  exhaustion  of  the  military  population 
too  complete,  to  permit  anv  effectual  aid:    and,  strange  ^''l;^ 
to  say,  the  mighty  conqueror  who   had   been    borne    to  J' '.;''•. ,-- 
the   throne   on    the   shoulders   of    the    armv,   found    his  K||-'|IV  •'•• 
chief  embarrassment  to  arise  from  the  want  of  military  i.  ^59,  2uu. 
resources.1 

The  verv  next    morning   showed  on  what   an  altered 
and  precarious   footing    his    authority  was   now    placed.  His ^roat 
The  whole  troops  in  1'aris,  indeed,  assembled  with  tiiinul- tilling  up' 
tuous  joyin  the  court  of  the  Tuileries ;  enthusiastic  cheers  ,11".,^!"" 
burst  from  them  when  the  Emperor  appeared:   and  thev 
received   with    rapture   the   veterans   of  the  Old  Guard, 
who  had  now  been  forwarded  by  post-horses  from  Lyons, 
and  whose  sunburnt  visages,  worn  shoes,  and   dirty  gar- 
ments, showed  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  keep- 
ing  np   with    the    rapid    advance   of   their   chief.       But 
when  he  came  to  make  his  appointments  for  the  actual 
government,  a  verv  different  disposition  manifested  itself. 
The  imperial  party  were  all   in  raptures  at  Napoleon's 
return :   but  very  few  among  them  were  willing  to  accept 
the  perilous  honour  of  a  situation  of  responsibility  in  his 
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CHAP,    government.     A  secret  sense  of  their  shameful  tergiversa- 
tions ;  a  feeling  that  they  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 


Europe,  by  their  successive  treacheries  to  the  empire  and 
the  restoration  ;  a  clear  perception  of  the  danger  with 
which  any  prominent  situation  would  be  attended  under 
this  second  revolutionary  dynasty,  kept  almost  all  the 
leading  men  in  the  outset  aloof  from  his  service.  Fouclie 
was  the  first  person  he  sent  for  :  it  was  a  signal  proof  to 
what  straits  the  Emperor  was  reduced,  when  he  was 

1  FIcury  de  _  i 

o,']1' '-'),->      obliged  to  commence  with  the  old  blood-stained  regicide, 
Cap.  i.  2.~>f),  for  whose  treacherv  to  himself  he  had  formerlv  said  with 

2  :4     Tliib 

x.  200, 2oi.  truth,  that  the  scaffold  would  have  been  the  appropriate 
punishment.1  ~;; 

Fouche,  aware  of  his  importance  as  the  head  of  the 
iiis  ciVii      old   Republican    party,   upon  whose    temporary  alliance 

and  military        •  ,->      ,-,  -i        -IT  ,  ,  .       n  "    f  -,      -, 

appoint-  '  with  the  army  the  Emperor  s  power  was  entirely  rounded, 
made  his  own  terms,  lie  at  first  proposed  that  he  should 
be  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  but  Xapoleon  was 
desirous  that  he  should  return  to  his  old  situation  as  head 
of  the  police,  to  which  he  at  length  acceded,  from  a  belief, 
which  the  event  proved  to  be  well  founded,  that  it  would 
give  him  the  entire  command  of  the  interior.  Camba- 
ceres  was  offered  the  situation  of  minister  of  justice;  he 
at  once  declined  it,  and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  accept, 
on  the  engagement  that  he  should  not  be  called  on  to 
take  part  in  any  political  measures.  Even  Caulaincourt 
refused  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  ban  under  which  he  would  be 
laid  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  to  undertake  its  respon- 
sibilitv.  M.  Molo  resolutely  declined  the  same  office, 
and  frankly  avowed  to  the  Emperor  that  he  thought  the 
drama  was  concluded,  that  the  dead  could  not  be  resusci- 
tated. Xapoleon  admitted  the  immense  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  that  they  proceeded  chiefly  from  the 
impracticable  character  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
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linked   in    the   civil    administration    of   the    empire.      As    ni\i>. 
a  pledge  of  liis  adoption  of  their  principles,  he  appointed 


Carnot    minister    of    the    interior,    with    direction    of  the 
whole  organisation  of  the  national  guard  ;   Caulaincourt, 
bv  his   positive   cominand,   was   compelled    to   accept   the  n,;..i'.'?. 
portfolio  of   foreign   affairs,  as   Maret,  by  a   similar  com-  ]}~'}i  "\''~ 
pulsion,   \vas   that    of  secretary  of  state  ;   while    Davoust,  [j'^'hui 
who    had    lieen    in    disgrace    during    the    whole   of    the  \'-  "7:  " 

%  <   ;i|>.    1.   :J-/, 

Restoration,  without   difficulty  accepted   the  situation   of-'ii- 
minister  at  war.1 

The  same  disinclination  for  oflice  —  a  most  unusual  and        } 
ominious  ciivumstance   in   I'1  ranee  —  was  manifested  in  all  r; 

>: 

the  inferior  departments  of  government.  The  situation  |, 
of  prefect,  formerly  solicited  with  such  eagerness,  and 
accepted  with  such  gratitude,  became  now  so  much  the 
object  oi'  aversion,  that  it  was  bestowed  on  persons  who 
would  never  have  been  deemed  competent,  or  who  had 
been  actually  disgraced,  under  the  imperial  government. 
Among  the  rest  M.  Frochot,  who  had  been  so  severely 
stigmatised  by  the  Emperor  for  his  weakness  in  the  con- 

i  .  ,  -  All!.', 

spiracy  of  Malct,"  reappeared  as  prefect  of  the  depart-  ix.\i\.g 

meuts  of  the   Rhone.     A  general  stupor  prevailed  in  all 
the  provinces  —  even  those  of  which   the  inhabitants  had 
in    the   first  instance  manifested  the  greatest   joy  at  the 
Emperor's  return.     The  people  of  the  eastern  provinces 
in  particular,  among  whom   the  revolutionary  spirit   had 
always  been  most  ardent,  and  who,  from   their  localities 
haying  been  the  theatre  of  war  during  the  last  invasion, 
•\vere  most  exasperated  against  the  Allies,  were  thunder- 
struck by  the   declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of 
the    i:>th    March,    and    contemplated    with    undisguised 
apprehension    a    return    of    the    innumerable    hordes    of  '.',,'  f'V 
Cossacks  and  Calmueks,  from  whom  they  had  so  recently  ?!'il:,!''-.,;c.; 
been  delivered,  to  ravage  their  fields.      Anxiety  and  dis-  J^11'".,1' 
quietude  pervaded  the  M'hole  of  France,  the  result  partly  FK-ny  , 
of  shame,  partly  of  distrust,  partly  of  terror:5      It   was  z^,  i'r 
evident   that    the   once  colossal   power  of  the   Emperor 
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CHAP,    had  been  irrevocably  shaken  by  his  first  overthrow,  and 
consequent  abdication ;  confidence  at  once  in  his  good  for- 


tune and  his  stability  of  character  was  at  an  end  ;  while 
the  efficiency  and  vigour  of  his  administration  was  essen- 
tially impaired  by  the  alliance,  evidently  forced,  which 
had  taken  place  betM'ecn  him  and  the  Jacobins,  and  the 
admission  of  many  of  the  most  dangerous  of  their  faction 
into  the  most  important  offices  of  government. 

The  march  of  Napoleon  to  the  capital  had  been  so 
Efforts  of  rapid,  that  the  provinces  were  in  great  part  ignorant  of 
Duchcssean  his  having  advanced  beyond  Grenoble,  when  they  were 
ic-mufo1"  informed  of  his  arrival  at  Paris.  Thus  their  inhabitants 
Kov"iis:°a  MCre  stupified  by  this  portentous  event;  and  in  the  south 
resistance  and  west  at  least,  far  from  bein£  disposed  to  transfer  their 

in  the  south.  .  e  L 

allegiance,  and  trample  under  feet  their  oaths,  at  the  beck 
of  the  Praetorian  Guards  of  the  capital,  Guicnnc,  Langue- 
doc,  Provence,  and  Bordeaux  spontaneously  took  up  arms. 
The  Due  d'Angouleme,  in  the  southern  provinces,  actively 
commenced  the  organisation  and  direction  of  the  new  levies  ; 
while  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  at  Bordeaux,  whither 
.she  had  gone,  as  already  noticed,  to  be  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  12th  March,  when  the  Royalist  standard 
was  first  hoisted  in  that  city,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  was  the 

March  u.  ardour  which  her  character  and  the  chivalrous  gallantry 
of  her  bearing  excited,  that  fifteen  thousand  national 
guards,  in  that  city  and  its  department  alone,  declared 
for  her  ;  and  even  the  troops  of  the  line  in  the  adjoining 
forts  of  Blaye  and  Cliateau-Trompettc,  whom  she  passed 
in  review,  seemed  to  have  caught  the  generous  flame,  and 

March  is.  to  incline  at  least  to  support  her  cause.  At  Toulon  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  was  most  favourably  received,  both  by 
the  regular  soldiers  and  the  national  guards  ;  Marshal 
Massena,  who  commanded  there,  remained  firm  in  his 
allegiance  ;  and  so  unanimous  was  the  desire  to  resist 
the  imperial  government,  that  the  old  Republicans  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  volunteer  ranks  with  the  young  Royal- 
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ists.    Encouraged  bv  these  favourable  appearances,  a  vast    CHAT. 
but  withal  skilfully  combined  plan  of  operations  was  con- 
certed.    It  was  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  south,  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  should  march  in  two  divisions,  the  one  by  i  n,.,,rv  ,i0 
Avignon  and   Valence,  the  other  by  Gap  and  Grenoble,  I,;','1;,1'1:,.1;., 

on  Lyons,  the  common  centre  of  their  operations  ;  while  (;,1i'- ''-•"•"'• 

1  '.MO.  i  lull. 

the  annv  of  Bordeaux,  of  equal  strength,  should  move  to-  *•  *'<!>,-i~>. 
wards  La  Vendee  and  Brittany,  and  awaken  the  dormant  :M,  i»o.  ' 
but  inextinguishable  loyalty  of  the  western  provinces.1 

How  formidable,  widespread,  and  well-combined  soever 
this  movement  undoubtedly  was,   it  was  soon  shattered  Tcrmi'n.i- 
against  the  treason  of  the  army,  the  magic  of  the  Em-dv'Vw.ir'in 
peror's  name,  and  the  deplorable  subjection  of  the  pro- ^7^!" 
vinces  to  Paris,  which  had  resulted  from  the  centralisation 
of  the  Revolution.     Grouchy,  whose  former  zeal  for  the 
]>ourbons,  and  recent  desertion  of  their  cause,  was  a  suf- 
iicient  guarantee  for  his  fidelity,  was  sent  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect  at  Lyons  against  the  Due  d'An- 
goulemc  ;  while  Clauscl,  whose  republican  principles  had 
long  kept  him  in  comparative  disgrace  with  the  Emperor 
at  the  zenith  of  his  fortunes,  was  despatched  with  a  large 
body  of  men,  drawn  together  in  the  central  provinces, 
against  the  Duchess.      The  instructions  of  both  officers 
were  brief  and  simple — "  to  put  an  end  at  any  sacrifice 
to  the  civil  war."     The  unbounded  sway  of  the  Emperor 
•with  the  soldiers  rendered  this  a  more  easy  task  than 
had   been    anticipated.     Marching  through    the    central 
provinces,    and   distributing    everywhere    the    Emperor's 
proclamations,  Clausel  soon  rallied  the  whole  troops  of 
the    line    there    to    his    standard,    and    approached   the 
Gironde  with   so    formidable   a   force,   that   the   regular  Aprifi' 
soldiers  in  the  foils  of  Bordeaux  were  entirely  paralysed.  "^V'-Vi. 
They  all  declared  that,  although  they  would  not  permit  ^"jl1;,"'' 
any  injury  to  be  done  to  the  Duchess,  thev  would  not™'-*' 

J  *)         *•  *-  1_>S.)    *2o  4 

combat  against  their  comrades  in  arms.2     In  vain,  with  Fkun-  ,ic 

('hali    i 

the  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  appealed  to  their  loyalty,  oii,  ;ji7. 
their   oaths,  their    patriotism,  and    every   feeling   which 

VOL.  XIII.  2  P 
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CHAP,    could  rouse  men  of  honour;  she  addressed  not  the  simple 
and  loyal  Hungarians,  but  the  corrupted  and  demoralised 


French.  A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  isolated 
demonstrations  of  attachment,  met  all  her  heroic  appeals ; 
and  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  grief,  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  and  embark  on  board  a  British  vessel,  which 
soon  conveyed  her  far  from  the  treason  of  her  country  to 
the  more  faithful  shores  of  England. 

The  efforts  of  the  Due  cTAngouleme  in  the  southern 

7.  . 

Progress  of  provinces,  though  attended  in  the  end  with  no  better  suc- 
niur^Lyons.  cess,  were,  in  the  outset,  of  a  more  encouraging  descrip- 
Apnl  "'  tion.  The  chief  Royalist  army  there,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  in  person,  advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
April  from  Toulouse,  eight  thousand  strong,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  national  guards,  towards  Valence,  and 
defeated  a  body  of  regular  soldiers  at  the  bridge  of  La 
Drome.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  result  of  this 
action,  in  which  he  displayed  equal  courage  and  conduct, 
the  prince  advanced  to  Valence  and  threatened  Lyons. 
This  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  gave  much  uneasi- 
ness to  Napoleon.  He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  by 
telegraph,  than  he  despatched  Grouchy  to  that  city,  with 
full  powers  to  combat  or  negotiate,  but  with  the  most 
positive  instructions,  at  all  hazards,  to  terminate  the  civil 
war.  This  soon  became  no  difficult  matter.  While  the 
principal  army,  which  advanced  by  Valence,  was  gaining 
this  success,  the  second  Royalist  corps,  under  General 
Ernouf,  occupied  Sistcron,  and  advanced  to  Gap,  on  the 
same  road  which  Napoleon  had  so  recently  traversed. 
But  there  the  men  were  so  moved  by  the  accounts  which 
hilblY de  they  received  from  the  peasants  of  his  marvellous  progress, 
'l','  ''f'^.n  an^  the  proclamations  from  his  nervous  pen  which  they 
''i!ea''"'  saw  placarded  on  the  walls,  that  the  regular  soldiers  all 
mounted  the  tricolor  cockade,  and  declared  for  the  cause 
of  Napoleon.1 

By  this  defection  the  right  flank  of  the  Due  d'Angou- 
lemc   was  uncovered  ;     Grouchy   was   advancing  with  a 


111. 


ril  •!. 
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powerful  force  in  front  from  Lyons;  and,  at  the  same  CII\P 
time,  intelligence  arrived  that  General  Gilly,  with  another  _ 
body  of  regular  troops,  was  marching  from  Xismes  upon 
the  Pont  St  Ksprit  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  these  T.- 
circumstances,  to  retire  became  unavoidable;  and  no,'!" 
sooner  had  the  retrograde  movement  commenced,  than  "', 
the  hatred  of  the  peasants  of  Dauphinv  to  the  Royalist1^" 
cause,  and  to  their  ancient  enemies  the  Provencals,  broke 
out  on  all  side's  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  situation 
of  tlu4  prince  became  extremely  critical.  The  obvious 
danger  of  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  falling  into  the 
hands  of  X'apoleon,  now  induced  the  Duke's  generals  to 
urge  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  provide  for  his 
individual  safetv,  which  he  might  easily  have  done  by 
('scaping  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Piedmont;  but 
he  positively  refused,  with  true  honour,  to  separate  from 
his  companions  in  arms.  A  convention  was  therefore 
proposed  to  General  Gilly  at  Pont  St  Esprit,  and  at  once 
agreed  to,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  royal  army 
should  lay  down  its  arms  and  be  disbanded,  and  an  entire 
amnesty  be  awarded  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise. Grouchy,  however,  would  not  ratify  the  capitulation, 
and  at  first  retained  the  Duke  in  captivity  in  defiance  of 
its  provisions.  The  first  telegraphic  despatch  announced 
the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation,  and  Marct  prevailed 
on  Xapoleon  to  rat  if  v  is.  A  few  hours  after,  a  second 
telegraphic  despatch  declared  that  Grouchy  had  not 
ratified  the  convention  ;  but  Monnier,  the  under-secretary 
of  state,  did  not  communicate  it  to  the  Emperor  till  the 
evening,  by  which  time,  in  consequence  of  the  answer  to 
the  first,  the  prince  was  already  free.  A  violent  ebulli- 
tion of  the  imperial  wrath  immediately  took  place;  but 
it  was  soon  over,  and  Xapoleon  was  secretly  rejoiced  in 
the  end  that  he  was  saved  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
severity  towards  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  Soon  after,  Ai.rii  ;•. 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  retired  from  La  Vendee,  where  he 
had  failed  in  exciting  anv  insurrection  :  resistance  speedily 

o  *  I  J 
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CHAP,    disappeared  on  all  sides  ;  and  on  the  20th  April  a  hun- 

L  dred  guns,  discharged  from  the  Invalidcs,  and  repeated 

Lolo>     from  all  the  fortresses  of   France,  announced  that  the 

civil  war  was    terminated,    and   the   imperial   authority 

everywhere  re-established.     To  the  honour  of  Napoleon, 

C!u!b"i;  dc  it  must  be  added,  that  no  executions  or  bloodshed  stained 

ThH/x1'     l'is  restoration  :  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

r-i4>  f%3  measurcs    °f  police    against   the    emigrants   and   Royal 

«m  Beau-  Guards,  and  the  vigorous  application  of  the  laws  against 

champ,  iii.  L  x 

483,  HI.    the  Bourbons,  no  measurcs  of  severity  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hundred  Days.1 

The  Emperor's  authority  was  now  fully  established  in 
Military  France  ;  but  it  was  not  in  France  that  the  real  obstacles 
tweeu  the"  to  his  sovereignty  were  to  be  found.  It  was  at  Vienna 
that  the  enemies  alone  capable  of  overturning  his  empire 
existed  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  his  marvellous  successes, 
by  revealing  the  hitherto  unsuspected  extent  of  the  sway 
which  he  still  had  over  the  French  army,  only  made  more 
apparent  to  them  the  necessity  of  the  most  vigorous 
measurcs  for  his  overthrow.  The  Powers  in  this  crisis 
acted  with  a  vigour  and  unanimity  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  which  in  the  end  proved  the  salvation  of 
Europe.  Calmly  measuring  with  prophetic  eye  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  they  saw,  in  the  elevation  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  throne  on  the  bucklers  of  the  troops,  the 
clearest  proof  that  he  would  infallibly  be  driven  to  war. 
They  perceived  that  a  rapacious  soldiery,  which  hailed 
his  return  as  the  restoration  of  the  days  of  their  glory, 
would  never  be  at  rest  till  again  plunged  into  conquest  ; 
and  that,  even  if  the  Ethiopian  had  changed  his  skin 
and  the  leopard  his  spots,  and  the  Emperor  were  really 
desirous  of  peace,  he  would  inevitably  be  forced  into 
hostilities  by  the  passions  and  necessities  of  his  followers. 
Proceeding  on  these  principles,  the  declaration  of  13th 
March  was  not  alloM'cd  to  remain  a  dead  letter  ;  and  on 
the  _!.jth  March  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  in  effect 
revived  the  treaty  of  Cliaumont,  for  the  preservation  of 
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Europe  from  the  renewed  dangers  which  now  menaced  it.    CHAP. 
By  it  the  cal»inets  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  (Ireat 
Britain  "  eniraifed  to  unite  their  forces  against  Buonaparte 

c~       .  l  Mn:.  i,  '_'."-. 

and    his    faction,    in    order   to    prevent    him   from   again 
troubling  the  peace  of  Europe  :   they  agreed  to  furnish  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  each  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  of  which  a  tenth  was  to  he  cavalry,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  draw  forth   their  whole  military  forces  of 
every  description."      l>v  a  secret  treaty  concluded  on  the 
same  day,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  the  contracting 
parties    should    not    lav   down    their   arms   till   they   had  '  s,  ,•  t:.,. 
effected  the  complete  destruction  of  Napoleon.    The  rati-  u,u,,U;' 
fications  of  this  treaty  were  exchanged  on  the  :2.jth  April  ;  n'-j'.Yi';  ; 
and,  within    a   fortnight  after,  it  was  acceded  to  by  all  :','.';,'  *X, 
tin1  lesser  powers  in  Europe.      The  contingent  of  Bavaria  ':  ••  ' 
was  fixed  at  sixty  thousand  men  —  that  of  Piedmont  at-iv--'- 
thirty  thousand  —  that  of  Hanover  at  twenty-six  thousand.1 
The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  coalition  were  im- 
mense.    According  to  the  returns  which  were  laid  before  AI..I  im- 
the  Congress  in  their  secret  sittings,  of  the  military  re-  a'V> 
sources  of  the  European  states  banded  in  this  alliance,  ! 
the  number  of  troops  which  they  could  dispose  of  for 
active  operations,  without  unduly  diminishing  the  garrison 
and  other  services  in  their  respective  interiors,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  number  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand    men.*     Germany,    arrayed    in    the    Germanic 


*  The    compo.sitiuii   nf   the   princip 
i'ollov,':-.  : 

I.  Army  of  Upper  1  thine  (Schwanzenbcr^),  \i/..  — 
Austrian^,  ... 

B.ivarians,  ... 

Will-temper-,          ... 
IVulon,        .... 
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CHAP,    confederation,  was  to  take  a  part  in  this  great  alliance 

XCIII 

—  worthy  of  its   vast  strength   and  ancient  renown  ;   and 


the  forces  of  its  lesser  powers,  animated  by  experienced 
wrongs  and  inspired  by  recent  victory,  promised  to  be 
of  a  very  different  mould  from  the  old  and  unwilling 
contingents  of  the  empire.  After  making  every  reason- 
able deduction  for  the  sick,  absent,  and  non-efficient,  it 
was  calculated  that  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Flemish  frontier  early  in  June.  In  a  secret  meeting, 
March  31.  held  at  Vienna  on  the  31st  March,  it  was  resolved  forth- 
with to  form  three  great  armies,  by  which  active  opera- 
tions were  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible :  the  first 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  chiefly  Austrians 
and  Bavarians,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Scliwart/en- 
berg  ;  the  second,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
Prussians,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Blucher;  the  third, 
of  an  equal  number  of  English,  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians, 
in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  resolved  that  military  opera- 
tions should  be  commenced  early  in  June  ;  before  which 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  great  Russian  army,  a  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  strong,  could  be  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
1  Confer  fr°m  Poland,  and,  entering  France  by  Strasburg  and  Be- 
ences,  623.  sancon,  form  a  reserve  to  the  invading  armies  from  the 

Mem.  aud  ' 

protocol,     eastward.    In  addition  to  these  great  armies,  lesser  diver - 
DUO.      '   sions,  but  still  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  were  to  be 

Sell*  ell 

bougr.  'ic    attempted  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  which  had  declared 
I7o°ncapj.  for  tllc  Allies,  and  the  Pyrenees  ;   the  former  by  a  united 
and'scwn  f°rce  of  Austrians,  British,  and  Piedmontcse,  the  latter  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  while  England  was  also  to 
send  succours  to  organise  the  formidable  strength  of  La 
Vendee  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  religion.1 

From  these  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  geographical 

Pr..-],:.™-      position  of  the  country  which  they  occupied,  it  was  evi- 

ijritish  L"'v-  dent  that  the  British  troops  in  Flanders  would  be  first 

th""var!  "r  exposed  to  the  shock  of  war  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 

was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  cause  not 


to  lose  the  vantage-ground  which  they  there  possessed,  CHAP 
or  to  permit,  as  had  so  often  previously  been  done,  the 
advanced  post  of  Kurope  against  France  to  he  converted 
into  that  of  France  against  Kurope.  The  preparations 
of  the  newlv  elected  monarchy  of  Belgium  could  not  he 
expected  to  be  in  any  state  of  forwardness  ;  the  Hanove- 
rian levies  were  not  as  vet  raised  ;  and  the  flower  of  the 
British  army  was  in  Canada,  or  scattered  over  the  Ame- 
rican coast.  In  these  circumstances,  everything  depended 
on  the  vigour  of  the  British  cabinet  and  the  unanimity 
of  the  British  people  ;  and  neither  was  wanting  on  the 
occasion.  On  the  (Hh  April,  a  message  from  the  Prince  A[.ri  >;. 
Jxegent  formallv  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in  France,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  communications 
entered  into  with  his  allies  on  the  subject,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  augmenting  the  military  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  address,  which,  as  usual,  was  an  echo  of  the 
message,  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Karl 
of  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Castlcreagh  ; 
and  so  strongly  were  the  members  of  both  houses  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  outset  to 
meet  it,  that  the  address  in  the  House  of  Peers  was 
carried  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  in  the  Commons 
bv  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  the  num- 
bers being  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  thirty-seven.  Lord 
Castlereagh  put  the  matter  upon  its  true  footing  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  his  speech:  "Some  may  think 
that  an  armed  peace  would  be  preferable  to  a  state  of 
war  :  but  the  danger  must  be  fairly  looked  at  :  and, 
knowing  that  good  faith  was  opposite  to  the  system  of 

the  partv  to  be  treated  with — knowing  that  the  rule  of '  '' -;  !' 

, .  l          ,  xxx-  •'•'''• 

his  conduct  was   self-interest,  regardless  of  every  other  ^"i ;  KM 

consideration,  whatever  decision  you  come  to  must  rest  Ami.  K.-- 
on   the  principle  of  power,  and   not  on  that  of  reliance  r:.''' 
upon  the  man."  ' 
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CHAP.        Nor  were  the  financial,  naval,  and  military  preparations 
of  Great  Britain  on  a  scale  incommensurate  to  the  niair- 


*  '  nitude  of  the  undertaking  to  which  she  was  committed, 
Finances  and  the  engagements  she  had  contracted  with  foreign 
of  Greaf0  powers.  On  the  19th  April,  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
April  19.  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, — the  numbers 
being  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  to  fifty-eight, — re- 
newed the  property-tax,  producing  now  fully  £15,000,000 
annually,  for  another  year — a  decisive  proof  that  they 
were  in  earnest  in  supporting  the  government.  The  whole 
war  taxes  were  continued,  and  supplies  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  voted ;  those  for  the  navy  being  £1 8,000,000 
while  those  for  the  army  rose  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£24,000,000,  besides  £3,800,000  for  the  ordnance.  With 
these  large  sums,  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  regular 
soldiers  were  maintained,  besides  eighty  thousand  militia, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  local  militia — in 
all,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms  ;  and  the 
ships  of  the  line  placed  in  commission  were  fifty-eight. 
The  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£11,000,000  ;  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  year, 
when  all  was  paid,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
£110,000,000.  To  provide  for  this  expenditure,  the 
permanent  and  war  taxes  were  calculated  to  produce 
£80,000,000,  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  £39,000,000 
were  raised  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
but  these  sums,  great  as  they  were,  proved  unequal  to  the 
charges  of  the  year.  When  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
war  was  wound  up  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  unfunded 
1  F  ,ancc  or  floating  debt  had  risen  to  £48,725,000  ;  the  capital  of 
Ann.  the  funded  debt  was  £792,000,000  ;  the  annual  charge 
of  it  was  £42,000,000  ;  but  of  that  sum  no  less  than 
£12,908,000  was  for  the  support  of  the  sinking-fund. 
If  that  noble  establishment  had  been  kept  up,  even  at 
that  diminished  amount,1""  by  maintaining  the  indirect 
taxes,  set  apart  by  the  wisdom  of  former  times  for  its 

*  bcu  Ap[>eii  lix.  A,  Chap.  xcm. 
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suj)port,  it  would  have  paid  oil'  the  whole  national  debt 
by  the  year  1S-1.1  ;  and  the  nation,  from  the  effects  of  the 
long  peace,  purchased  l>y  the  saeriiiccs  of  the  war,  would 
have  discharged  the  whole  burdens  contracted  during  its 
continuance. 

In  addition  to  these  immense  military  and  naval  pre- 
parations, the  subsidies  which  Great  Britain  became  bound 
to  advance  to  foreign  powers  were  so  considerable,  that 
it  might  truly  be  said  that  the  whole  military  force  of 
Europe  .was  this  year  arrayed  in  English  pay  against 
F ranee.  JSuch  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  finances  of  the 
greater  powers,  from  the  unparalleled  efforts  they  had 
made  during  the  two  preceding  years,  that  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  put  their  armies  in  motion  without  this 
pecuniary  assistance.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna, 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  1'russia.  the 
former  of  these  powers  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  three 
latter  a  subsidy  of  £,5,000, 000,  to  be  paid  by  monthly 
instalments  to  the  ministers  of  these  powers  in  equal 
proportions  ;  and  if  peace  was  concluded  within  the 
year,  they  were  to  rccciye  after  its  signature,  Russia 
four  months',  and  Austria  and  Prussia  two  months'  sub- 
sidy each,  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their 
own  dominions.  Sweden  obtained  .l'.321,000,  Hanover 
l':20G,OOo,  the  lesser  German  powers  .1*1,7:2-1,000.  The 
stipulated  sums  paid  to  the  greater  powers  required  to  be 
enlarged  :  and  the  total  sum  paid  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  to  foreign  powers  exceeded  .I' 

*  The  subsidies  paid  wen.' : — 
Austria, 
Itussia, 
Prussia, 
Hanover, 
Spain,  . 
Portugal, 
Sweden, 

Italy  and  Xi'tlierland 
Miiii'i-  r<>\ver.s, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total,    .... 
—finance  Accv'.nttx,  ISll);  Am;,  llcj.  1610,  p.  -ICO. 
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CHAP,    is  the  most  astonishing  proof  both  of  the  resources  of  the 

XCTTT 

L  English  empire,  and  of  the  admirable  system  of  finance 


and  currency  by  which  they  had  been  sustained,  that  at 
a  period  when  the  financial  resources  of  all  the  other 
countries  in  Europe  were  entirely  exhausted,  it  alone  was 
able  not  only  to  make  head  against  its  own  gigantic 
expenditure,  but  to  retain  all  the  other  armies  of  the 
Allies  in  its  pay. 

Nothing  which  vigour  and  activity  could  do  was  want- 
Vapoie'on-s  ing  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  to  provide  the  means  of 
defence  against  this  prodigious  phalanx  of  enemies,  ready 
to  overwhelm  him.  But  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  his 
preceding  wars,  and  the  apathy  or  despair  of  the  people 
from  the  effects  of  long-continued  disaster,  that  all  his 
efforts  were  unable  to  raise  anything  like  an  adequate 
force.  The  arsenals  and  fortresses  were  nearly  empty, 
especially  on  the  eastern  frontier,  which  was  most  exposed 
to  danger,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign or  the  abstractions  of  the  allied  armies  ;  twelve 
thousand  pieces  of  cannon  in  fifty-three  fortresses  had 
been  ceded  by  the  treaties  at  Paris  ;  and  the  regular 
troops  in  arms  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  treasury,  after  the  first  six  weeks'  expendi- 
ture, was  exhausted  ;  arrears  of  taxes  were  almost  irre- 
coverable; the  national  credit  was  equal  to  nothing.  To 
provide  forces  for  withstanding  the  hostility  of  combined 
Europe,  with  such  means  and  in  such  a  country,  was 
indeed  a  herculean  task  ;  but  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
i4>n»n^'  M'as  C(lua^  ^0  the  undertaking,  and  but  for  the  surpassing 
lap.  i.  :rj».  firmness  of  Wellington,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  British 

'hib,  x.  *' 

';*•          troops,  his  efforts  would  in  all  probability  have  proved 
successful.1 

His  first  step  was  to  restore  to  the  old  regiments,  witli 
their  eagles,  their  numbers  ennobled  by  so  many  heroic 
deeds,  and  so  unwisely  taken  away  by  the  late  govern- 
ment. These  precious  memorials  of  past  glory  were  given 
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back  to  the  troops  with  every  pomp  and  circumstance 
likely  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers.  The 
skeletons  of  two  additional  battalions  were  next  organised 
for  each  regiment  ;  and  to  provide  men  to  fill  their  ranks, 
the  whole  retired  veterans  were  by  proclamation  invited 
to  join  their  respective  corps.  Two  additional  squadrons 
were  in  like  manner  added  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry  ; 
and  thirty  new  battalions  of  artillery  were  raised,  chiefly 
from  the  sailors  of  Cherbourg,  .Brest,  and  Toulon.  Forty 
battalions,  in  sixteen  regiments,  were  added  to  the  Young 
Guard,  entirely  drawn  from  veterans,  who  had  served  six 
campaigns  ;  and  two  hundred  battalions  of  the  national 
guard  were  organised  to  take  the  duty  of  the  garri- 
son towns  and  interior,  and  thus  permit  the  whole 
regular  troops  to  be  moved  to  the  frontier.  By  these 
means  the  Emperor  calculated  that  the  effective  strength 
of  the  army,  by  the  1st  June,  would  be  raised  to  four  >  j.m 

**  *  l-T        1  : 

hundred  thousand  men,  of  which  one-half  might  be  dis-;i 
posable  for  active  operations  in  the  field  ;  and  by  the  1st ', 
September  his  sanguine  temperament   led  him   to   hope  : 
that  he  would  have  five  hundred  battalions  of  troops  of ; 
the  line  and  fifty-two  of  the  Guards,  mustering  six  hun-f'.n 
dred  thousand  combatants,  besides  sixty  thousand  admir-^r. 
able  horse.1 

To  provide   arms   and   the  muniments  of  war  for  so 
prodigious   a   multitude   out   of  the   exhausted   arsenals,  in, 
and  with    the  worn-out  finances  of   the   empire,  was  a  a,',! 
still  more  difficult  matter;   but  the  ardent  genius  of  the [;',[,' 
Emperor,  appealing  to  the  generous  feelings,  and  rousing  ^'j;1 
the  national  spirit  of  the  people,  was  here,  too,  attended':"11 
with  surprising  success.     The  whole  workmen  in   all  thepai: 
manufactories  of   arms    in    the    country   were   doubled  : 
twenty  thousand  muskets  a-moiith  were  thus  obtained  ; 
but  this  supply,  great  as  it  was,  was  far  from  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.      To  procure  additional  stores 
of   warlike  implements,    bodies  of   permanent   workmen 
were    established   in   many   places,   in    imitation  of   the 
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CHAP,    corps  of  workmen  on  the  plains  of  Grenelle,  during  the 
irL    Revolution.     The  old  arras  were  called  in  by  proclama- 


1S1°-     tion,  repaired,  and  served  out  to  the  young  soldiers  :  the 

founderies  were  everywhere  set  to  work  with  the  utmost 

vigour  to  replenish  the  arsenals  with  guns  :  purchases  of 

horses,  to  a  vast  extent,  were  made  in  all  the  fairs  of  the 

empire  :   all  those  of  the  gendarmerie  were  taken,  and 

requisitions  made  from  the  peasants  of  draught  horses  for 

the  use  of  the  artillery  and  waggon   trains.     Great  part 

of  these  purchases  were  not,  as  may  well  be  believed,  paid 

for  in  ready  money  :  orders  on  the  treasury  at  distant 

dates  were  lavishly  given,  and,  under  military  government, 

could  not  be  refused ;  and  they  constituted  no  small  part 

of  the  embarrassment  of  the  government  of  the  second 

Restoration.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  things  were  got. 

The  arming  of  the  troops  and  equipment   of  the  guns 

went  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  and  an  order  on 

the  different  communes  to  furnish  each  a  certain  portion 

1  .Tom.        of  the  clothing  of  a  battalion,  soon  provided  them  with 

I8i5^'i38,   uniforms.     Before  the  beginning  of  June,  two  hundred 

chives  do"    <m(l  twenty  thousand  men,   almost  all  veteran  soldiers, 

m.M'aTV  werc  completely  armed,  equipped,  clothed,  and  in  rcadi- 

m  :'.«).     ness  to  take  the  field  ;  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  patri- 

Ililb.  x.  .  . 

J,(i5,  :j»;6.     otic  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  with 

3»,  ay.'      which,   in   the   last    struggle    of  their   country,   the   old 

soldiers  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  breach.1 

In  military  arrangements,  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
Pouch,'',  was  unfettered,  and  his  genius  and  prodigious  activity 
appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  ;  but  in  civil  administra- 
tion  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Fouche  and  the 
Republicans  ;  and  they  steadily  pursued  one  object, 
which  was  to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  his  power  in  the 
revival  of  the  republican  spirit  of  the  people.  Carnot, 
entirely  engrossed  in  the  herculean  task  of  reorganising 
the  national  guard,  left  the  direction  of  civil  af lairs 
entirely  to  that  astute  .Jacobin  ;  and  he  made  such  skilful 
u.se  of  his  unbounded  power  and  influence  as  head  of  the 
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police,  that  the  old  regicides  and  Jacobins  were  everywhere  CIIAF'. 
called  up  again  into  activity,  and  the  election  for  the 
approaching  Chamber  of  Deputies,  summoned  for  the  lfcir'- 
Champ  de  Mai,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  their 
hands.  His  language  in  tins  respect  was  undisguised  to 
his  Republican  allies.  "  If  that  man  there,"  said  he, 
"shall  attempt  to  curb  the  Jacobin  ideas,  we  will  overturn 
him  at  once  and  for  ever."  Napoleon  knew  and  deeply 
resented  this  conduct  ;  but  his  precarious  situation  com- 
pelled him  to  dissemble,  and  continue  Fouclie  in  power  ; 
for  he  had  no  hold  of  the  nation,  apart  from  the  armv, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  Republicans.  Such  was 
their  influence  in  the  present  precarious  state  of  his  for- 
tunes, that  he  svas  obliged  bv  a  decree  to  call  out  the 
national  iruards  over  the  whole  kingdom  :  the  verv  thinir, 

-.  t.  J  I         ' 

of  all  others,  to  which  he  \vas  most  averse.  In  truth  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  selfish  and  unprincipled 
men,  the  vcrv  dregs  of  the  Revolution,  who  were  actuated 
bv  no  other  principle  but  the  common  one  of  turning  his 
pressing  necessities  to  the  best  account  for  their  own  pri- 
vate advantage.  Meanwhile,  however,  such  was  the  address 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  that  he 
succeeded  in  detaching  many  of  the  leading  men  of  talent 
in  Paris,  who  had  formerly  taken  a  prominent  part  against 
him,  from  the  Rovalist  cause.  Among  the  rest,  AJ.  Sis- 
mondi,  the  great  historian,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  the 
able  supporter  of  constitutional  freedom,  who  had  so 
recently  published  a  just  and  eloquent  declamation  against 
him,  were  entirelv  won  over  to  his  side  ;  and  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  arduous  dutv  of  aiding  in  the  formation 
of  a  constitution.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
manv  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  this  wonderful  man  i  (-.l](_ ; 
was  endowed,  was  the  power  he  possessed  of  subduing  ;'vj,;t:.;^' 
the  minds  of  men,  and  the  faculty  he  had  acquired  of  !,>;ut4>11"1" 
daz/lin"1  penetration  the  most  acute,  and  winning  over  cha^mi,. 

vi  4.~>;; 

hostile  prepossessions  the  most  confirmed,   bv   the  mere  i.~>4. 
made  of  his  fascinating  conversation.1 
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CHAP.  Benjamin  Constant  has  left  a  precious  account  of  a 
— 1  conversation  which  Napoleon  had  with  him  at  this  period, 
ibio.  AV]1ici1  bears  every  mark  of  truth.  "  The  nation,''  said  the 
Constant's  Fuipcror,  "lias  rested  twelve  years  from  political  agita- 
tion :  for  a  year  it  has  reposed  from  war  :  that  double 
rest  has  made  it  now  feel  the  need  of  activity.  It  now 
wishes,  or  thinks  it  wishes,  a  Tribune  and  popular  assem- 
blies. It  did  not  always  do  so  :  it  threw  itself  at  my  feet 
when  I  arrived  at  the  government.  You  must  recollect 
it  was  so,  for  you  were  in  opposition.  Where  was  your 
support,  where  your  strength  ?  Nowhere.  I  took  less 
power  than  they  wished  to  give  me.  At  present  all  is 
changed  :  the  taste  for  constitutions,  debates,  harangues, 
has  returned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  the  noisy  minority 
who  wish  it  :  be  assured  of  that.  The  people  wish  only 
for  me  ;  you  have  seen  them  pressing  on  my  footsteps, 
descending  from  their  mountains  to  see  me.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  signal  from  me  to  make  them  fall  on  the 
Royalists  and  nobles.  But  I  will  never  be  a  king  of  the 
Jacquerie.  If  it  is  possible  to  govern  with  a  constitution, 
all  in  good  time:  I  desire  nothing  better;  though  it  is 
not  so  easy  as  some  suppose.  I  wished  the  empire  of  the 
world ;  and,  to  obtain  it,  boundless  authority  was  neces- 
sary. Possibly,  to  govern  France  alone,  a  constitution 
maybe  practicable.  It  is  still  a  problem;  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  try  it.  I  wished  the  empire  of  the  world — who 
would  not  have  done  so  in  my  place  ?  The  world  invited 
me  to  rule  :  princes  and  people  vied  with  each  other, 
crouching  beneath  my  sceptre.  Give  me  your  ideas  : 
public  discussions,  free  elections,  responsible  ministers, 
the  liberty  of  the  press:  I  have  no  objections  to  them — I 
am  the  man  of  the  people;  if  they  really  wish  for  liberty, 
I  will  give  it  them;  I  was  never  an  oppressor  from  incli- 
nation. L  had  great  designs  ;  fate  willed  it  otherwise. 
I  am  no  longer  a  conqueror  :  I  cannot  be  so.  I  have  now 
but  one  mission,  that  of  restoring  France,  and  giving  it 
such  institutions  as  are  fit  for  it.1  But  1  do  not  wish  to 
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awaken  false  expectations  ;   a  long  and  difficult  struggle    CIIAI-. 
awaits  us  ;    I    have  need  of  the  support  of  the  nation  ;    I 
am  willing  to  give   it  as  much  freedom  as   it   can   enjoy      l;;1 '• 
without   relapsing   into  anaivhv.       I    am  growing  old  ;    I 
have  need  of  repose;   the  rest  of  a  constitutional  king  may 
suit  me,  and  still  more  mv  son." 

The   financial   dilliciilties  of  the    Hundred   Davs  were 

*"  .  1!'. 

singularly  lessened  l>y  the  comparatively  prosperous  condi-  [•'inunViai 
(ion  in  which  the  treasury  was  found,  from  the  diminished  'N^'M!!'',,^' 
expenditure  and  increased  economy  of  the  I'ourbon  govern- 
nient.     Nearly  forty  millions  of  francs  (.£1,600,000)  had 
!>een   left  l>v   Louis  XVIII.  in  the  exchequer,  or  in  the 
balance  due  by  the  receivers-general  ;  and  an  equal  sum 
fell   in   shortly  after,  at  stated   periods,  from    the   sale  of 
national   wood,  which  they  had  previously  made,  but  for 
which  the  bills  were  not  yet  all  due.      It  was  from  these 
resource's  that  the  first  and  indispensable  expenses  of  the 
Imperial  government  were  defrayed,  but  they  were  soon 
exhausted  by  the  vast  purchases  for  the  army;   and,  as 
the  capitalists  had  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon,  it  became  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  how 
the  treasury  was  to  be  replenished.     As  a  last  resource, 
the  sinking  fund,  hitherto  invariably  respected,  was  oifcred 
as  a  security  to  a  company  of  bankers,  and  at  first  refused  : 
but  their  acceptance  was  at  length  purchased  by  such  exor- 
bitant interest,  that  the  four  millions  of  francs  to  which 
it  amounted  annually,  produced  only  thirty-one  millions 
of  francs  :  in  other  words,  the  government  borrowed  at 
twelve  per  cent.     The  bills  due  by  the  receivers-general 
were  discounted  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and   eighteen 
per  cent;   and  by  these  extraordinary  resources,  and  fore- 
stalling  the  ordinary  revenue,  eighty  millions  of  francs 
(£3,200,000)  were  raised  in  April  and  May,  Avhich  kept  ,H.  t  ,,H 
the  treasury  atloat  till  the  battle  of  Waterloo  terminated  x,'-  ^.-  \-± 
at    once   the   difficulties   and    the   political   existence   of:-1'1. 
Napoleon.1 

The   task  of  framinu   a   constitution,  in   a   country  so 
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CHAP,    long  habituated  to  that  species  of  manufacture  as  France 

1  had  been  since  the  Revolution,  proved  much  less  difficult 

ila'     than  that  of  restoring  the  finances.     The  commission  to 

Form:it'i.m   whom,   this  dutv  had   been   devolved,   presided   over  bv 
c  ^  •*•  ^ 

I'tiuitiuu.  Benjamin  Constant,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  patriots 
of  178.9  who  had  survived  the  Revolution  :  and  it  was 
governed,  accordingly,  by  the  visionary  ideas  of  perfecti- 
bility which  had  characterised  that  dreamy  period.  The 
first  draft  of  a  constitution  which  they  submitted  to  the 
Emperor,  was  accordingly  so  democratic,  that  even  in 
his  present  necessities  it  was  at  once  rejected  by  him. 
"  I  will  never,"  said  he,  "  subscribe  to  such  conditions  : 
I  have  the  army  on  my  side,  and  after  what  it  has  done 
on  the  20th  March,  it  will  know  how  to  defend  France 
and  its  Emperor."  Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  commission  drew  up  another  constitution;  and 
this  one,  styled  the  "additional  act,"  the  work  of  Constant 
and  Regnaud  St  Jean  d'Angely,  was  little  different  from 
the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  Two  Chambers,  one  of 
Peers  and  one  of  Commons,  were  established  on  nearly 
the  same  footing  as  they  had  been  by  the  former  govern- 
ment. But  three  particulars  in  this  new  constitution  were 
very  remarkable,  and  demonstrated  how  much  more  clearly 
Napoleon  saw  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  bulwarks  to  power,  than  the  Bourbons  had  done. 
1.  The  peerage  was  declared  to  be  hereditary — not  for 
life  only  :  a  provision  which  at  once  announced  the  in- 
tention of  reviving  a  feudal  nobility.  2.  The  punishment 
of  confiscation  of  property,  a  penalty  so  well  known  in 
the  dark  ages,  abolished  by  the  Charter,  was  restored  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  3.  The  family  of  the  Bourbons 
0  V(1.  was  for  ever  proscribed,  and  even  the  power  of  recalling 
them  denied  to  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  to  disguise, 
that  while  these  articles  indicated  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner an  intention  to  prevent  a  second  restoration  of  the 
royal  family,1  they  pointed  not  less  unequivocally  to  the 
practical  abrogation  of  the  power  of  self-government,  and 
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tlio  construction  of  a  strong  monarchy  for  tlic  fainilv  of    CHAP. 
the  Emperor;    and  thus  the   publication   of  the   ''Adi' 
A<l<liti<>i,n<'l,"    on    the    2.0 tli    April,    excited   unlioimded 

.  .     .  April  -2..I. 

opposition  in  lioth  the  parties  which  now  divided  the 
nation,  and  left  the  Emperor  in  reality  no  support  but  in 
the  soldiers  of  the  armv. 

The  public  feeling  appeared  in  an  article  which  was 
inserted  in  the  (,V>/.sv-^r  Kuroprt'n,  the  verv  existence  of  vj,,](~Ilt'0]). 
which  demonstrated  how  the  Emperor's  authority  had  „']'"','!,"•'(, 
declined  from  the  palmv  davs  of  the  empire.  It  was  C'XI 'llt's- 
entitled,  "  On  the  inlluence  of  the  mustache  on  the 
reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the  sabre  in  government." 
"What,"  exclaimed  the  fearless  writer,  "is  glorv  (  Has 
a  lion,  which  makes  all  the  animals  of  the  surrounding 
countrv  tremble,  glorv  "'.  Has  a  miserable  people,  which  April 2«. 
knows  not  how  to  govern  itself,  and  is  to  its  neighbours 
an  object  only  of  terror  and  hatred,  glory  '.  If  glory  is 
the  sole  attribute  of  men  who  have  done  good  to  their 
race,  where  is  the  glory  of  a  conquering  people  •  ''  All 
classes,  though  for  different  reasons,  exclaimed  against  the 
Actc  AdJit'toiind.  Some  complained  that  the  initiative 
to  framing  laws  was,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  a 
free  government,  taken  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : 
others,  that  the  rule  of  clubs  and  popular  societies  was 
not  re-established  as  in  1  71K>.  The  Royalists  were  dis- 
contented at  the  abolition  of  feudal  distinctions  ;  the 
Democrats,  at  the  restoration  of  the  titles  which  had 
been  created  din-ing  the  empire  :  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber complained  of  it  as  a  cruel  deception  of  the  people, 
that  a  constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  before  the  military  and  civil  electors, 
convoked  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  for  the  Champ  de 
Mai,  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  considering  it.  So 
vehement  did  the  clamour  become,  especially  among  the 
Republicans,  that  Carnot,  who  felt  himself  compromised 
witb  his  party  by  the  Actc  Atldittonncl,  wrote  to  the  April  29. 
Emperor,  strongly  representing  that  dissatisfaction  was 

VOL.  xiii.  -  i> 
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CHAP,    universal,  civil  war  on  the  point  of  breaking  out;  and 

XCIII 

that  it  was  indispensable  to  publish  a  decree,  forthwith 


L81o-  authorising  the  Chambers  to  modify  the  constitution  in 
the  next  session,  and  to  submit  the  modification  to  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people.  But  Xapoleon  replied, 
"  With  you,  Carnot,  I  have  no  need  of  disguise  :  you  are 
a  strong-headed  man,  with  sagacious  intellect.  Let  us 

Camp'  de    ^eliver  France,  and  after  that  we  will  arrange  everything. 

^]/VP'    Let  us  not  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  when  the  closest 

112.   Carnot          ... 

toNapo-     union  is  required  to  save  the  country."     To  the  honour 
29,  imo.  _  of  Carnot  it  must  be  added,  that  from  that  moment  lie 
syT. '     J'  made  no   opposition  to  a  dictatorial  power  being  for  the 
time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.1 

While  Napoleon  was  vainly  striving  to  blend  into  one 

99  L  J  . 

ineffectual  united  whole  the  fervent  passions  and  wounded  interests 
^French  °f  revolutionary  France,  Caulaincourt  was  strenuously  en- 
to^MenY  dcavouring  to  open  up  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
negotiation  a]}jc(l  powers.  In  this  vital  matter  everything  depended 

with  the  i  _  . 

allied  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  step;  for  if  the  Allies 
had  consented  to  a  negotiation  of  any  kind  with  the  Em- 
peror, it  would  have  been  a  recognition  of  his  authority 
and  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  decree  of  the  l.'tth  March. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual  :  and  what  is  remark- 
able, the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  in  1814  had  most 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  was  now  the  most  decided 
against  him.  "  AVc  can  have  no  peace,"  he  said  with 
energy  to  a  secret  agent  who  approached  him  with  over- 
tures from  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  ;  "  it  is  a  mortal  duel 
betwixt  us.  lie  has  broken  his  word  :  I  am  freed  from  my 
engagement.  Europe  requires  an  example/''  "  Europe," 
said  Mettcrnich,  in  an  official  article  from  Vienna  in  the 

April -20.  European  Observer,  "has  declared  war  against  Buona- 
parte. France  can  and  ought  to  prove  to  Europe  that  it 
knows  its  dignity  sufficiently  not  to  submit  to  the  domina- 
tion of  one  man.  The  French  nation  is  powerful  and 
free  :  its  power  and  freedom  arc  essential  to  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe.  France  has  but  to  deliver  itself  from 
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its  oppressor,  ;md  return   to   the   principles  on  which  tlie    CIIAI-. 
social  order  reposes,  to  be   at   peace  \vitli  Kurope."      The 
spirit  of  (iermanv  \vas  hourly  more  and  more  exalted  l>v 
those  declarations:    already  the  excitement  \vas  as  wide- 
spread, the  enthusiasm   as  universal,  as  when   the  allied 
armies  first  approached  the  Uhine.      Thus  all  attempts  of 
Caulameourt  to  open  a  negotiation,  all  the  declarations  of 
Napoleon    that    he   aspired    now  onlv    to   lie   the   iirst    in 
peace,  proved  inellectual.     Mis  insincerity  "was  universally 
known  :    the  necessities  of  his  situation  univer>allv  appre- 
ciated.     Napoleon,  on  the  1st  April,  addressed  a  circular  April  i. 
to  all  the  sovereigns,  commencing'   in   the  usual  >tvle  from 
one  sovereign  to  another,  "Sir,  my  brother,"  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  strongest  protestations  of  his  desire  to  com- 
mence a  new  strife  in  the  arena   of  peace.*      But  all   his 
eil'orts  Avert'  inellectual :  none  of  M.  Caulaincourt  s  couriers  i  ca|).  j. 
could  reach   their  destined    point:    one  was  stopped  at  T'^ ',/'["• 
Kehl,  another  at   Mavence,  and  a  third  near  Turin.      At  ;"''•  r"' 

N  iljmll'fll)    tij 

the  same  time  ( 'aulaincourt  was  informed  in  a  coniidential  trained 
communication  with  Baron  Vincent,  that  it  was  no  longer  -M"^1  \  ' 
possible  to  make  the  allied  sovereigns  swerve  from  their  i.  an. 
determination,  or  separate  them  from  each  other.1 

Murat  was  the  Iirst  who  raised  the  standard  of  war. 

*  ••  The  tnu1  nature  i  if  tin-  events  which  have  taken  pla<-e,  mn- 1  n<>w  In-  full  v 
known  to  your  Maje.-tv.  They  wore  llie  ivMih  of  an  )!T'-M<iiUe  JMIWIT:  tlic 
•work  of  the  \inaniliii)U:.  \\ish  of  a  ^ivut  nation,  whu-li  knows  it  dntii.s  ;m<i  it-, 
rights.  The  (lyna.-ty  wiii<  h  1'orec  ha'l  iin]io>e<l  noon  the  country  wa-  not 
suited  to  it;  the  Jlourlions  were  neither  a~soeiatnl  with  it>  sentilneuts  nor 
its  habits.  I-'ranre  required  to  ^-rpai'ati:  from  them.  l-'ianer  l,,i-  recalled  a 
liberator;  the  induecmcnt  \vhieh  had  led  me  to  the  <_'ivatr.-t  of  ,-aerilices  lio 
longer  existed.  1  returned;  and  Iroiu  thenioiiunt  when  I  laiali  d  en  the 
shore,  the  love  of  my  people  has  borne  me  to  the  capital.  The  I:r>t  wi.-h  <•{ 
my  heart  i.-,  to  repav  >o  nnieh  atl'cction  by  an  honourable  tranquillity;  my 
sweetest  hope  i.-  to  rendrr  the  re-establishment  of  the  Imj^ria!  tlirujji1  a 
fiuarantei'  for  the  peace  of  l-'uropo.  Knou^h  of  ^loi'y  has  >ticcessi\i-Iy  adorned 
the  standards  of  ail  nation.-;  tho  vioi»itudes  of  late  ha\e  .--ullieieutiy  often 
made  u'reat  reverses  follow  the  nio>t  u'l'''i'>us  suecc-ss.  A  nobler  arena  i-  now 
opened  to  sovereigns;  I  will  be  the  tir.-t  to  du.-cend  into  it.  After  having 
exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  great  combating,  it  \\iii  be  now 
sweeter  in  exhibit  hemefortli  no  other  riv.-.iry  but  that  of  the  advantages  uf 
peace  no  other  strife  but  that  of  the  felicity  of  nation.-."-  N.M'nl.i'oN  '-  i/u 
allied  ,"':ircr(iy>is,  Aj»'il  1.  ls!5  ;  M<>,tiluir,  April  -'  ;  and  I'AIM;FUH  K.  i.  ;;il, 
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CHAP.    Anxious  to  deprive  Xapoleon  of  such  an  ally,  and  prevent 
L  the  distraction  of  its  forces  by  an  Italian  contest,  when  it 


LSIO.     wag  necessary  to  combine  every  effort  for  the  overthrow 
Mum  com-  of  Xapoleon,  Austria  had  offered  to  guarantee  to  him  the 
unties?  smd"  disputed  marches,  and  procure  for  him  the  recognition  of 
thePoeat°  all  the  sovereigns  at  Vienna  of  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
Xaples,  if  he  would  declare  for  the  Allies.     But  at  that 
very  moment  the  brave  but  infatuated  King,  transported 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Xapoleon  in  France, 
and  deeming  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  might  strike 
with  effect  for  the  independence  of  Italy  and  the  throne 
of  that  beautiful  peninsula,  suddenly  commenced  hostili- 
Marchsi.    ties.   On  the  31st  March  he  crossed  the  Po,  and  published 
from  Rimini  a  sonorous  proclamation,  in  which  he  called 
on  the  Italians  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence.      "  The   moment,"  said  he,  "  is  arrived,  when 
great  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished :  Providence 
at  length  has  called  us  to  become  an  independent  people. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily, 
one    cry   is   heard — the    independence   of   Italy."      But 
although  these  sentiments  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
i  Bot.  iv.     general  breast,  yet  the  event  soon  proved  on  what  a  sandy 

417.    Thib.   &  .  .  .  .  J 

x.  319, 320.  foundation    all    projects   for    Italian    independence  were 
id.1''  '     J'  rested,  which  were  based  on  the  military  operations  of  the 
Italian  people.1 

Although  the  King  of  Xaples  was  at  the  head  of  a 
in*  defeat   well-disciplined,     splendidly    equipped,    and    beautifully 
dressed  army  of    fifty  thousand    men,  of   whom    thirty 
',";_  thousand  advanced  to  the  Po,  the  remainder  being  left  in 
,    '"•'    reserve  in  his  own  dominions,  yet  was  his  overthrow  so 

Bourbons  to 

ti.o  tiinme.  easily  effected,  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  war. 
The  Neapolitan  troops,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  a 
slight  success  ;  but  the  Austrian  generals,  Bcllcgarde, 
Bianchi,  and  Frimont,  quickly  united  their  forces  and 
attacked  Murat  at  Tolentino.  The  Neapolitans  fled  like 

April :»  a  Hock  of  sheep  at  the  first  fire.  A  second  engagement 
completed  their  rout,  and  dispersed  the  fugitives  through 


and  over- 
throw 
Toli/nti 


tion  of 
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the  I'oman  States,  from  whence,  in  the  utmo.-t  terror,  rim-, 
they  regained  their  own  frontier.  Murat,  him>elf.  wholly 
deserted  bv  his  troops,  was  glad  to  embark  at  Xaple.-  fur 
Toulon,  which  lie  readied  in  safetv;  while  his  quern, 
Caroline,  escaped  on  board  an  English  merchant  ve»d, 
and  was  eonveved  to  Austria.  Thus  fell  the  throne  of 
the  I'monaparte  family  in  Naples;  and  thus  was  accom- 
plished the  prophecv  of  Napoleon,  who,  when  he  heard 
of  his  commencing  hostilities,  .said  that  his  brother-in- 
law  would  ruin  himself  by  taking  up  arms  in  1  s  I  .">,  as  in 
1M  I  he  had  ruined  him  by  failing  to  do  so.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  preyent  the  Sicilian  family  from  resum-  ' /I'1''.'1;, 7- 

inir  their  ancient  throne  of  Naples,  which    they  accord- t 

I  -      :. 

ingly    immediately    did,    and    were    recognised    by    all  117, 41 
Europe.1 

While  these  important  cyents  were  in  progress  in 
Europe,  the  monarch  whose  fall  had  occasioned  them  Louis'" 
all,  and  around  whom  this  terrible  conflagration  was  <;i,,.Ilt; 
breaking  forth,  was  living  in  seclusion,  but  yet  not 
forgotten,  at  Ghent  Louis  XVIII.  maintained  in  that 
ancient  city  the  state  of  a  sovereign  :  M.  ]>lacas,  General 
Clarke,  and  Chateaubriand  had  followed  him  in  his 
exile,  and  kept  up  diplomatic  communications  with 
foreign  courts,  the  ambassadors  of  all  of  whom  still  in  his 
exile  waited  on  the  dethroned  monarch.  Ambition  and 
intrigue  were  not  wanting:  Ghent  had  its  saloons  and 
coteries  as  well  as  cither  Paris  or  ^  ienna.  ]>ut  what 
contributed  most  of  all  to  give  the  court  there  considera- 
tion in  the  eves  of  Europe,  was  the  nomination  of  M. 
Lallv  Tollendal  and  Viscount  Chateaubriand  to  the 
offices  of  ministers  of  state:  and  the  powerful  declama- 
tions which  they  soon  began  to  launch  out  against  the 
usurper  of  the  French  throne.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
visited  the  king  in  his  seclusion,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  from  the  Duke  the  assurance,  that  "  he 
regarded  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  essential  to 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe.'"  Clarke  furnished  valuable 
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CHAP,    information  in   regard   to  the  situation  and  strength  of 
the  French  army  when  lie  left   the  ministry  of  war  at 


isio.  paris;  while  Chateaubriand,  in  the  Moniteur  de  Gand, 
which  appeared  daily,  combated  the  proclamations  and 
state  papers  of  Napoleon,  published  in  the  Moniteur  at 
Paris,  with  such  ability,  and  inveighed  with  such  impas- 
sioned eloquence  against  his  government,  that  he  contri- 
buted in  a  powerful  manner  to  uphold  the  spirit  of  the 
European  alliance.  Fouche,  who  had  never  put  trust  in 
the  restored  fortunes  of  Xapoleon,  was  not  long  of  renew- 
ing his  intrigues  at  the  probable  theatre  of  future  power. 
Before  the  royal  exiles  had  been  long  at  Ghent,  Madame 
do  Yitrolles,  wife  of  the  nobleman  who  had  made  so 
narrow  an  escape  from  the  Imperial  wrath  at  Troves, 
arrived,  bearing  a  holograph  note  of  the  Cointe  d'Artois, 
in  which  he  expressed  eternal  gratitude  to  the  able 
minister  who  had  saved  M.  dc  Yitrolles.  Fouche  went 
no  farther  at  present  :  the  courtiers  were  charmed  to 
find  an  ally  in  so  powerful  a  man,  and  a  minister  of 
Xapoleon  ;  and  all  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  could 
not  prevent  the  arch-traitor  from  being  looked  upon  bv 
Y^'r"'-,  the  needy  crowd,  sighing  for  the  Tuileries,  as  the  firmest 
*.  sii,  sis.' supporter  of  the  monarchy.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
vi. 428,429. make  Louis  XYIII.  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the 
regicide  author  of  the  mitraillades  at  Lyons.1 

La  Yendec  had  in  the  first  instance  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the  French 
Royalists ;  but  the  course  of  events  in  that  province 
proved  in  the  end  eminently  serviceable  to  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  had  first 
been  sent  there,  was  personally  unknown  to  the  Ycndcans; 
his  name  had  never  figured  in  their  heart-stirring  annals, 
and  thus  he  failed  to  rouse  them  to  exertion.  But  in  the 
M;iyi.  beginning  of  May,  when  the  Marquis  Louis  dc  Laroche- 
jaquelcin  made  his  appearance  on  their  coast,  the  glorious 
mi  me  at  once  produced  a  general  insurrection  among 
them  :  and  an  animated  proclamation  from  him  drew 
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thousands  to  the  roval  standard.  .M.  de  Sii/.annet  was  rn.\i'. 
soon  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  armed  peasants  in  the 
Boeage  ;  Al.  d  Autichamp  raised  a  still  larger  number  ; 
M.  de  Sapineau  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
third,  live  thousand  strong  ;  and  Auguste  de  Laroehe- 
ja<juelein  led  a  fourth.  The  presence  of  twentv  thousand 
armed  men  in  the  thickets  of  La  Vendee  occasioned  no 
small  uneasiness  to  the  Kmperor  ;  and  he  despatched 
Generals  Lamarquc  and  Travot,  to  command  a  formidable 
arms'  of  fifteen  thousand  men  for  their  subjugation,  while 
Fouche  opened  in  secret  a  negotiation  with  their  chiefs. 
The  astute  minister,  foreseeing  a  second  restoration,  and 
lia\mi:'  alreadv  commenced  measure's  to  M.'cure  his  ascen- 
dancy  in  the  event  of  it,  despatched  two  able  emissaries 
M  M.  de  Malartic  and  de  la  Berandiere — with  in>truc- 
tions,  bv  the  most  conclusive  of  all  arguments,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war.  "  \Vliv,"  said  he,  ''  should  the 
Vendeans  go  to  Avar  '.  French  blood  will  soon  How  in 
sufficient  streams  without  theirs  being  mingled  with  it. 
Let  them  wait  a  month  or  two,  and  all  will  be  over. 
Above  all,  let  not  the  English  interfere  in  the  business  : 
for  they  come  onlv  to  profit  bv  our  divisions.  Conclude 
an  armistice  till  the  inevitable  restoration.  La  Vendee 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  great  European  war  about  to 
break  out  in  the  plains  of  Belgium.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  Blues  and  the  AVhites  is  henceforth  without  an 
object."  Bv  these  means,  which  were  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  whole  policy  throughout  the  Hundred  Pass, 
Fouche  hoped  to  have  the  merit,  in  the  eyes  of  Napo- 
leon, of  terminating  the  contest  in  La  Vendee;  in  those 
of  the  Bourbons,  of  detaching  above  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  his  standard  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his 
fortunes  ;  and  of  the  nation,  of  closing  the  frightful  gulf }(.,{,  H  -,, 
of  civil  war.  Fouche,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  confiden- "!  i'".^1- 

Mem.  11. 

tial  airent.  M.  Gaillard,  to  Ghent,  who   entered  into   ne- : 
gotiations  with   the   royal  family:1    and   M.  de  Leon    to  r>7,  I-JG. 
Vienna,  bearing  holograph  notes  to  Metternich  and  Tal- 
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CHAP,    leyrand,  the  latter  the  French  ambassador  in  that  capital. 

—  In  these  letters,  he  not  only  entered  into  correspondence 

with  the  allied  powers,  but  opened  the  subject,  in  the 

event   of  the   restoration   of  Louis  proving   inexpedient, 

of  elevating  the  Duke  of  Orleans   to   the  throne,  or  of 

reinstating  the  family  of  Xapoleon  in  the  person  of  his  son. 

These  deep-laid  schemes  proved  entirely  successful,  and 

Measures  of  their  favourable  result  was  much  aided  by  the  divisions 

Napoluun  to      ...  MI  i         TT  •    r  i 

crush  it.  which  prevailed  among  the  \cndean  duels  themselves. 
Louis  de  Larochejaquelein  aspired  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  and  his  great  name  and  family  influence,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  the  English  government,  with  which  he 
was  in  close  communication,  fully  entitled  him  to  the 
honour.  But  his  pretensions  were  contested  by  the  other 
chiefs,  particularly  d'Autichamp  and  Suzannet ;  not  from 
any  distrust  of  his  qualifications  for  the  lead,  but  from  a 
secret  and  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  external  influence, 
and,  above  all,  of  British  co-operation.  Thus  there  was 
no  cordial  union  among  them,  and  this  appeared  in  the 
very  outset  of  operations  ;  for  Larochejaquelein,  buoyant 
with  courage,  and  ardent  to  enrol  his  name  in  the  records 
of  Vendean  fame,  was  desirous  at  once  to  commence  hos- 
tilities ;  while  the  other  chiefs  were  inclined  to  follow 
Fouche's  advice,  and  wait  at  least  till  the  war  broke  out 
on  the  frontier,  before  they  declared  themselves.  Laroche- 
jaquelein, however,  who  deemed  his  honour  pledged  to 
follow  out  his  engagements  with  the  British  government, 
and  whose  heroic  spirit  could  brook  no  delay,  took  up 

May  29.  arms,  and  moved  to  the  sea-coast,  to  cover  the  disem- 
barkation of  military  stores  and  equipments  which  had 
commenced  from  the  British  vessels,  lie  was  followed 
by  Lamarque  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  and 
several  inconsiderable  actions  took  place,  in  which  the 

1  Hc.-uui,.     Yendeans  displaved  their  accustomed  valour,  and  reached 

IV    I  Ml     IS/,  * 

in  safety  Croix  de  Vie  on  the  shore,  where  the  English 
'  vessels  were  lying,  and  the  disembarkation  was  continued 
under  their  protection.1 
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But   there   the   effect  of   Fouche's   ambiguous   counsels 
appeared:   d'Antiehamp,  Su/annet,  and  Sapineau,  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  British, 
withdrew  with   their  divisions   and   disbanded   their  men.  i ...;•, •"„'',,<: 
Thus   Larochejaquelein,  with   his  division,   live   thousand  a,'.'1M1 " 
strong,  was  left  alone  to  withstand  eight  thousand  veteran  J',",1'. 
soldiers  who  pressed  upon  him.     Vet,  with  this  handful  of  ''"'• 
men,  he  was  not   discouraged,  but  with  a  heart  swelling 
with   indignation  at  the  desertion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with    the  glorious    recollections  of  his   race,   marched   to 
meet    the  enemy.      He   sought  only  what  he   soon    found 
-   a  glorious  death.       The    Vendeans    fought   with   their 
accustomed  gallantry  ;   but  the  loss  of  their  chief  spread 
a  fatal  discouragement  among  their  ranks:  the1  Marquis  de 
Larochejaqueh'in,  impelled  by  a  generous  ardour,  spurred 
his  charger  out  of  the  line,  reached  an  eminence  close  to 
the1  enemy's  troops  to  reconnoitre  a  body  of  men  which  he 
saw  approaching,  belonging  to  the  troops   etf  the1  Marais, 
fell  mortally  wounded,  breathed  a  short  prayer  for  his 
king  and  country,   and  expired.      Augnste  de   Laroche- 
jaquclcin  soon  after  was  severely  wounded  ;   and  the  Ven- 
deans, despairing  of  the  combat  after  the  loss  of  their 
chiefs,  gave  way  and  dispersed.      This  action  terminated 
the  war  in  La  Vendee,  as  the  other  leaders  had  all  gone 
into  Fouche's  plan  of  awaiting  the  issue  of  events.      .But 
the  heroic  Louis  de  Larochejaquelein  diel  not  die  in  vain  : 
his  firmness  retained  at  a  critical  time  fifteen  thousand  , 
veteran  French  in  the  western  provinces,  when  the  cam-  ,iv-.]' 
•pai"'n  was  iust  beuinniiiij  in  Flanders  ;   ami  who  can  sav  :;i>7. 

'  .  ^  .  .  <  ';iii 

what  effect  they  might  have  had  if  thrown   into  the  scale  ni 
when  the  beam  quivered  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  i1 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  engaged  with  the  meeting  of 
the  deputies  at  Paris,  and  the  preparation  of  the1  great  r,,m; 
fete  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,   on  a   scale  of  magnificence  ''']'",' 
which  might  at  once  captivate  the  people  of  the  capital,  ^j 
anel  recall  to  the  Republican  party  the  popular  demon- 
strations of  the  Revolution.     On  the  30th  April  a  decree 
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CHAP,    was  passed,  convoking  the  electoral  colleges  for  tlie  nomi- 
XOT  i  r 

nation   of  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 


and  ordaining  that  the  deputies  named  should  repair  to 
Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  Champ  de 
Mai,  and  to  form  the  Chamber,  to  which  the  "  Acte  Addi- 
tion nd"  should  be  submitted.  The  election  of  deputies 
was  everywhere  a  vain  formality,  and  did  not  afford  the 
smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind. 
In  most  of  the  departments  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
qualified  persons  came  forward  to  the  vote  ;  in  some, 
particularly  those  of  Bouches  du  Rhone  and  La  Vendee, 
the  deputies  were  appointed  by  five  electors  ;  in  twenty 
nine  no  election  whatever  took  place.  The  respectable 
citizens  everywhere  kept  aloof  from  contests  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Fonche,  Carnot,  and  the  violent 
republicans  ;  the  men  of  property  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  an  ephemeral  legislature,  or 
to  make  any  effort  for  a  cause  which  would  soon  be 
determined  bv  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies.  Thus  the 

j  f 

elections  fell  into  the  hands,  as  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  of  a  mere  knot  of  noisy  orators,  ignorant 
declaimcrs,  and  salaried  agents  of  administration :  and  a 
legislature  was  returned,  in  which  the  great  majority  was 
1  Cap. ;.      composed  of  needy  unprincipled  adventurers,  base,  worn- 
397.398.     Qu|.  ]iacks  Of  £]1C  police,  and  furious  Jacobins,  whose  pre- 
sumption, as  usual,  was  equalled  only  by  their  ignorance. 
Nothing  could  be  expected  but  rashness  and  imbecility 
_viii.  from  such  a  legislature,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  called  to 
churrus,V>3.  duties  requiring  above  all  others  the  soundest  judgment, 
the  purest  patriotism,  the  most  exalted  courage.1 

Aware,  however,  how  strongly  the  French  arc  influ- 
enced by  theatrical  representations,  no  pains  were  spared 
bv  the  Emperor  to  render  the  approaching  ceremony  in 
the  Champ  de  Mai  as  imposing  as  possible.  For  above  a 
month  workmen  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  for  it  ; 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  its  probable  magnificence 
had  been  frequently  given  in  the  public  journals,  and  the 
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preparations  wore  on   u  scale  "which  recalled   the  famous    CHAP. 
assembly  on  the  same  spot  on  the  1-lth  .Inly  17!").'      A 
cardinal,    t\vo   archbishops,  and   several    bi.-hops,  presided 

1   Ann-, 

over  the   religious   part   of  the  ceremony:    the   Kmperor  •-;.  ?  i ;. 
appeared,  surrounded  by  his  chamberlains,  his  pa^es,  and 
all   the  pomp  of  the   empire  :    the  marshals,  the  generals, 
the   great    ollicers  of  state,  were   there,   attended   by  bril- 
liant  >tai!s  and  retinues,  and  all  the  circumstance  of  mili- 
tary and   civil   splendour  :   four  thousand  electors,  chosen 
bv  the  electoral  colleges  throughout  France,  were  a.-sem- 
bled,   de]tutations   from   all    the    regiments    around    Paris 
attended,  and   the  presence  of  thirty   thousand   national 
guards  of  the  metropolis  added  to  the  imposing  aspect  of 
the   ceremony.       The  day  was  line  :    above  two  hundred 
thousand  spectators  crowded  round  tin1  benches,  arranged 
in   the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  where   the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  take  part   in   the    ceremony  were  stationed  ; 
and  the  commencement  of  the   yotes  of  the  electors  in 
their  primary  assemblies,  when   announced,  showed  that 
the  "  Acic  *L(hl(tiviu/cl"  was  approved  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  electors  :   the  numbers  being  fifteen  hun- 
dred  thousand  to  five  thousand.""      It  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the1  vanity  of  all  such  references  to  the  popular  voice,  sjiiiu.  \-. 
that   of  the  immense   number  of   votes  which  appeared  ,''",:; '';"!;( 
in  the  majority,  certainly  not  one  in   a  thousand  knew  •' 
what    thev    were    voting    about  :     and   not    one    in    ten  li;;'-   M"!;i- 

tl      .'  .    .1  '.!.'.• 

thousand,   if  they  had,   would,   in    all    probability,   have  -.  i;i-">. 
approved  of  the  new  constitution. - 

Napoleon    addressed  the  electors    in   these  words  :— 
"  Gentlemen,  and  deputies  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai — Emperor,  consul,   soldier,   I  owe  every- 
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CHAP,    thing  to  the  people.     In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France 


1815. 


has  been  the  only  object  of  my  thoughts  and  actions, 
ieon's  Like  the  King  of  Athens,  I  have  sacrificed  myself  for 
cca"  the  people,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  promise  realised,  of 
thereby  securing  to  France  its  natural  frontiers,  its 
honours,  its  rights.  Indignation  at  beholding  those  sacred 
rights,  the  fruit  of  twenty-five  years  of  victory,  disre- 
garded or  lost ;  the  cry  of  withered  honour,  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  have  brought  me  back  to  the  throne  which  is 
dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the  palladium  of  the  indepen- 
dence, the  rights,  and  the  honour  of  the  French  people. 
Frenchmen!  in  traversing  amid  the  public  joy  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  empire  to  arrive  in  my  capital,  I 
trusted  I  could  reckon  on  a  long  peace;  nations  are 
bound  by  treaties  concluded  by  their  governments,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  My  whole  thoughts  were  then  turned 
to  the  means  of  founding  our  liberty  on  a  constitution 
resting  on  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  have  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  Champ 
de  Mai.  I  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  princes  who 
resist  all  popular  rights,  and  disregard  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  so  many  nations,  were  resolved  on  war.  They 
intend  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  by 
giving  it  for  a  barrier  all  our  frontier  places  in  the  north, 
and  to  reconcile  all  their  differences  by  sharing  among 
them  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  AVe  must  prepare  for  war! 
Frenchmen!  you  are  about  to  return  into  your  depart- 
ments. Tell  your  fellow-citizens  that  the  circumstances 
are  perilous;  but  that  with  the  aid  of  union,  cnergv,  and 
perseverance,  we  shall  emerge  victorious  out  of  this 
struggle  of  a  great  people  against  its  oppressors;  that 
future  generations  will  severely  scrutinise  our  conduct; 
that  a  nation  has  lost  all  when  it  has  lost  its  indepen- 
dence. Tell  them  that  the  stranger  kings  whom  I  have 
placed  on  their  thrones,  or  who  owe  to  me  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  crowns,  and  who,  in  the  days  of  my  prospe- 
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rity,   have  courted   my  alliance  and   that   of  tin-    French    CUM-. 
i  i  •  1 1    1 i  i  •  \eiii. 

people,  now  direct   all    their  strokes  against    my  per>on. 

Did  I  not  know  it  is  against  our  country  they  an-  aimed, 
I  would  sacrifice  myself  to  their  hatred.  l>ut  my  wi>hes, 
my  rights,  are  those  of  the  people  :  my  prosperity,  my 
honour,  my  glorv,  can  he  no  other  than  the  prosperity, 
the  honour,  and  the  glorv  of  France.'  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  eloquent  words,  Napoleon  took  the  oath  on 
the  (lospels  to  observe  the  constitution,  which  was  imme- '  M""i«'"r, 

.  ,  .          June  '-', 

diately  taken   hy  the  officers  of  state,  marshals,  deputies,  i»r>.  «'•'"• 
and   soldiers   ]>res<Mit  :    and  the  eagles  were,   at   the   saino  x'.auV,  3wi 
time,  deliyered  with  extraordinary  pom])  to  the  regiments.1 
i)iit    in   the  midst  of  all   this  seeminir  unanimity  and 

00 

enthusiasm,  opinion  at  1'aris  was  extremely  divided;  a  <;rc.-it"im- 
lormidahle  opposition  against  the  Kmperor  was  organised  *,'j,'",  at"1 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  some  of  his 
principal  ministers  were  engaged  in  such  secret  corres- 
pondence with  his  enemies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  them  to  the  scaffold.  From  the  yery  outset  of 
their  sittings,  the  hostility  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  the  Emperor  was  unequivocally  evinced,  and  mutual 
ill-humour  appeared  on  both  sides.  AVlien  the  choice  of 
]\I.  Lanjuinais,  the  old  Girondist,  to  be  president,  was 
announced  to  the  Emperor,  instead  of  his  brother  Lucien, 
whom  he  had  designed  for  that  dignity,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  appointment,  and  he 
coldly  answered,  "  1  will  return  mv  answer  by  one  of  mv 
cliamberlains."  When  this  expression  was  repeated,  it 
raised  a  perfect  storm  in  the  Chambers.  To  return  an 
answer  bv  a  chamberlain  was  a  direct  insult,  it  was 
said,  to  the  national  representatives.  The  Kmpemr  wa< 
obliged  to  submit,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  court  failed 
in  the  appointment  of  the  vice-presidents  :  M.  Flau- 
guerirues,  Dupont  de  I'Kure,  Lafavette,  and  (irenier.  all 
known  for  their  extreme  popular  principles,  were  elected. 
Napoleon  opened  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  person  :  .TUHO  o. 
his  speed),  though  abundantly  liberal,  was  coldly  received. 
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CHAP.    A    great    review    of   the    forty-eight    battalions    of    the 

XCIII 

national   guard   was    still    more    unsatisfactory  ;    hardly 


'  °'     any  cries  of  Vive  I'Empereur  were  heard  from  the  ranks, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  fedcrcs  of  the 
suburbs,  so  hideous  and  disorderly,  that  it  recalled  the 
worst  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  excited  no  small  appre- 
hensions  in   the   minds   of  those   around   the   Emperor. 
Everything  announced  that  the  reign  of  lawyers,  adven- 
turers, and  democracy  was  returning   in  the  Chambers, 
xiHJ47j5-J;  and  with  it  the  ascendancy  of  Jacobins,  massacre,  and 
m''  "i'hib'  ^volution  in  the  metropolis.     Xapoleon  was  so  discon- 
x.  3.52, 354.  certe d  with  the  democratic  spirit  which  had  risen  up  in 

rouclie,  11.  1  L 

340,  34  j.     his  absence,  that  he  often  said — "what  these  Bourbons 
vi.'m ''    have  done  in  a  few  months  during  my  absence,  years  will 
be  required  to  undo/''1 

The  spirit  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  named  by  the 

g3_ 

Napoleon  Emperor  was  abundantly  pliant ;  but  that  of  the  Depu- 
theSarmy!>  ties,  daily  more  refractory,  soon  became  so  hostile,  that  the 
June  7.  Emperor,  to  avoid  the  pain  of  witnessing  its  absurdities, 
was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  setting  out  for  the  army.  A 
June 4.  proposition  to  declare  him  the  "saviour  of  the  countrv," 
was  almost  unanimously  rejected  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  pressing  external  dangers,  their  attention  was  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  means  of  propagating  liberal 
principles,  and  rendering  more  popular  the  constitution. 
The  "  Acte  Additionnel"  so  recently  sworn  to  with  such 
solemnity,  was  already  ridiculed  as  an  unworthy  compro- 
mise, which  would  not  for  a  moment  bear  the  lights  of 
the  age.  Everything  showed  that  the  Chambers  contem- 
plated the  speedy  sci/ure  of  the  supreme  power.  The 
answer  of  Napoleon  to  their  address  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  evinced  the  disquietude  which  iillcd  his  mind, 
and  contained  the  words  of  true  patriotic  wisdom — "This 
night,"  said  lie,  "1  shall  set  out  lor  the  army  ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy's  corps  render  my  presence  indispen- 
sable. During  my  absence  I  shall  learn  with  pleasure  that 
a  committee  of  the  chamber  is  meditating  on  the  consti- 


tution.  rl'lio  constitution  is  our  rallying  point  ;  it  should  rim-. 
In1  the  pole-.-tar  in  moments  of  storm.  Kverv  political 
discussion  \vlncli  should  tend,  directly  or  indinvtlv,  to 
diminish  the  confidence  which  we  feel  in  our  iu-titu- 
tions,  would  be  ;i  misfortuno  for  the  state  :  we  should  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  shoals  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass. The  criMs  in  which  we  are  enifa^ed  is  a  terrible 
one:  let  us  not  imitate  the  (ireeks  of  tlie  Lower  I'lmpire, 
who.  pressed  on  all  sides  hv  barbarians,  rendered  them- 
selves the  laiiLi'hin^-stock  of  posterity,  by  occupying  them- 
selves with  al»tract  discussions  at  tin-  moment  that  the 
battering-ram  was  thundering  at  their  irates."1 

'1  o  direct  public  alfairs  durim:  his  absence,  the  Emperor 

1  >  I  ••  i 

appointed  a  provisional  government,  coiMstinir  of  four- 
teen  persons  — vix.  his  brothers  Joseph.  A\  ho  was  the  pre>i- 
dent,  and  Lueicn  :  his  ei^ht  ministers,  ( 'ambac<'ivs.  ; 
Davoust.  Caulaincourt,  Fouche,  Carnot,  (laudin,  Mollicre, 
and  I  )ecivs  ;  with  lle<rnaud  St  .lean  de  An^elv,  lioulav 
de  la  ^[eurthe,  Desermont,  and  Merlin,  who  were  admitted 
into  the  (A)iincil,  though  not  holding  olliee.  on  account  of 
their  talents  for  public  speaking,  and  the  consideration 
they  enjoyed  with  the  popular  partv,  so  ]iowerful  in  the 
representative  Chamber.  In  truth,  however,  Carnot  and 
Fouche  were  the  onlv  persons  in  this  la  rife  number  who 
were  I'i'allv  in  communication  with  influential  parties  in 
the  state  :  so  that  the  power  was  substantiallv  iu  their 
hands.  And  though  both  old  regicides  and  republicans, 
they  were  very  far  indeed  from  beinu'  united  now  in 
regard  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued,  and  both 
had  a  cordial  hatred  and  utter  di>trust  of  each  other. 
Fouche  regarded  Cai'iiot  as  an  ob>tinate  old  mule,  who 
-would  anv  day  sacrifice  himself  and  his  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  principle  :  Carnot.  with  more  justice, 
looked  on  Fouche  as  a  supple  villain,  who  had  never  any 
principle  at  all,  but  was  at  all  times  readv  to  ele\ate  him- 
self on  the  shoulders  of  whatever  party  appeared  likely 
to  irain  the  ascendant.  Yet  was  his  influence  such  that 
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CHAP.     Napoleon,  though  well  aware  of  liis  treachery,  did  not 

XCIIt 

venture    to    dismiss    him    from    the    ministry.      Shortly 


>:u      before    his   departure,   a   secret   despatch   from   Metter- 
L°,a{V  "',  t  nic'h  to  the  minister  of  police  came  to   the   knowledge 

134.1?  ouche,  L 

n.  329,330.  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the   messenger  who  conveyed  it, 
3ti4,V(iG.     in  his  terror,  revealed  various  important  details  of  the 
correspondence.1 

Xapoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than  he  ordered 
The  km-  Fouche  to  be  sent  for,  openly  charged  him  before  the 
covers'"  Council  with  being  a  traitor,  and  declared  he  would  have 
ueuchery,  ^un  snot  ncxt  morning.  But  Carnot  calmly  replied: 
biurisi  t  ''  ^OU  naye  it  in  YOU1>  power  to  shoot  Fouche,  but  to-mor- 

obhged  to  •< 

dissemble     I-QW  at  the  hour  he  suffers,  vour  power  is  annihilated.'' 

and  keep  r  .  T  ">  *•  t 

him  iu  "  How  so  1"  cried  Xapoleon.  :' Yes,  Sire,"  said  Carnot  : 
"  this  is  not  a  time  for  dissembling.  The  men  of  the 
Revolution  only  allow  you  to  reign,  because  thcv  believe 
that  you  will  respect  their  liberties.  If  you  destroy 
Fouche,  whom  they  regard  as  one  of  their  most  powerful 
guarantees,  to-morrow  you  will  no  longer  have  a  shadow 
of  power.''  The  Council  agreed  with  Carnot  ;  the  idea 
of  a  military  execution  was  abandoned  ;  and  Fouche  was 
not  a  man  to  let  anv  le^al  evidence  of  his  secret  treasons 

*/  O 

exist— so  that  the  affair  blew  over.  Napoleon's  suspicions, 
however,  were  not  allayed,  although  he  could  not  convict 
his  minister  in  legal  form,  and  his  last  words  to  him  before 
leaving  Paris  were  these  : — "  Like  all  persons  who  arc 
readvto  die,  we  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  each  other: 
if  I  fall,  the  patriots  fall  with  me  ;  you  will  play  your 
game  ill  if  you  betray  me.  With  me,  all  vou  Revolu- 
tionists will  perish  under  the  Bourbons  ;  T  am  your  last 
dictator  :  reflect  on  that.''  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
ascendancy  which  guilt  acquires  in  revolutions,  that  this 
arch-intriguer,  who,  while  directing  the  ministry  of  the 
i  Fouri.,1,  interior  under  Xapoleon,  was  on  the  one  hand  secretly 

J 1      ol^l*     *Ji.*>l 

cap  n' i:>4-.  corresponding,  bv  means  of  his  agents,  with   Mettcrnich 

i  - 1  •       Till  *^ 

x'.  364,  m  and  the  Allies,  and  on  the  other  with  d'Autichamp  and 
the  Vendcans,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  rousing  into 
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Fearful   activity   the    old  .Jacobin    party  over  all    France,    <-\\\\> 
though  known  to  he  a  traitor  bv  all  parties,  could  not  lie 
dispensed  with  l»v  anv. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  in  a  un-at 
measure  based  on  the  fortification  of  Paris,  which,  l»v  the  \ ,c 
indefatigable  eil'orts  of  (Jeneral  Ilaxo  and  the  engineers,  ''i' 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  considerable  decree  of  con>i>t- 
encv.  Xo  one  kne\v  better  than  the  Emperor  the  value 
of  such  central  fortifications  :  he  felt  that  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  their  want  that  all  his  efforts  had  proved 
abortive  in  the  preceding  vear.  I  nder  Ilaxos  able  direc- 
tion, the  whole  heights  to  tin4  north  of  Paris,  from  Mont- 
martre  to  Chaumont,  were  strengthened  witli  redoubts  ; 
the  canal  of  ()urc<j  was  finished,  so  as  to  cover  the  plain 
between  la  Yillette  and  St  Denis,  and  the  latter  town 
was  retrenched,  and  protected  bv  the  inundation  of  the 
Rouillon.  To  the  west  of  Montmartrc,  which  formed  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  line,  was  erected  a  series  of 
intrenchments,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Seine  at 
Clichy  ;  and  the  space  at  the  other  extremity,  between 
Vincennes  and  Charcnton,  was  also  fortified  with  redoubts. 
These  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  armed  with  seven 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  :  they  rendered  Paris  almost 
impregnable,  even  to  the  greatest  force,  on  the  whole 
northern  semicircle.  But  on  the  south  it  was  still  unde- 
fended, and  there,  accordingly,  it  was  subsequently 
approached  by  the  English  and  Prussian  armies.  Lyons 
also  was  strongly  fortified  with  field  intrenchments, 
mounting  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns.  Helving  on  the 
strength  of  these  two  important  points  to  retard  any  <•.,,?,"!!  ,i0 
decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  Xapoleon  resolved  }JJ;''  l^ 
to  act  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  which  amounted  ^"^^ 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  with  three  him- ^j^'J 
dred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  offensive  in  Flan-  •"-- ' .,l-'v 

•  • »'  >    i)  i     o 

ders,  near  the  frontiers  of  which  that  formidable  force  was  .v! 
already  collected  between  the   Meuse  and  the  Sambre.1* 
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CHAP.  Other  lesser  armies  were  stationed  at  other  points  on 
_L  the  frontier,  with  instructions  to  retire  if  outnumbered, 
and  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  Suchct 
commanded  two  divisons,  numbering  nine  thousand  com- 

troops?  "b  batants,  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy ;  a  small  corps  of 
observation  of  five  thousand  was  placed  at  Bcfort.  under 
Lecourbe  ;  while  Rapp,  with  three  divisions,  amounting 
to  nineteen  thousand,  was  stationed  at  Alsace,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Strasburg.  Fifteen  thousand  men  were 
detained  in  distant  and  necessary  inactivity  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  la  Vendee  and  Brittany  ;  while  small  divisions 
were  at  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux,  to  overawe 

1r,vict  ct.    the    Royalists    in   these   cities.     In   all,   not   more  than 

Conq.  xxiv.  J 

i.r,y  it;o.  seventy  thousand  men  were  arrayed  in  these  lesser  corps 
11".  Jom.  to  resist  not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  enemies, 

iv.  G'24 

ami  camp,  preparing  to  invade  France  on  the  south  and  east  ;  but 
139,  i4i.  they  were  merely  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  so  many 
i-l]'.'  "xlp"'  armies,  numbering  three  times  the  present  amount  of 
Camp  of  combatants,  which  miirht  be  assembled  before  the  distant 

\\  atunoo.  i 

4.'),  52.       allied  hosts  could  be  brought  together.     Every  thing  de- 


4o,4i.'      pended  on   the    grand  armv  under  the  immediate    com- 
mand of  Napoleon.1* 

'Wellington   on  his  side  had  profoundly  meditated  on 

35?. 

Welling-  the  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign,  which,  in  common 
of  thePcam-  with  all  the  allied  generals,  lie  conceived  would  be  one 
of  invasion  on  their  part.  After  much  reflection,  he  had 
resolved  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  between 
the  Marnc  and  the  Oisc  ;  but  in  order  to  conceal  this 
design  from  the  enemv,  he  suggested  that  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  should  invade,  in  the  lirst  instance,  l>v 
Befort  and  Iluningcn,  in  order  to  attract  the  enemy's 
principal  forces  to  that  quarter.  It  was  finallv  arranged 


tit  Uo-croy  ;   (Jurards  at  Met/,  and  L 


road   to    Paris.      Tlu-ir   total    force 


Tli 
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tliat    Schwart/enberg    was    to    cross    the    Rhine    in    t\vo    CHAP. 
columns  at    l>ule  and  Mannheim,  which  were  to  converge 


by    Bofort    and    Strasburg,    upon    Chalons  -  sur  -  Marne. 

Tliitlicr  also  the  Russians,  who  were  to  pass  the  Rhine 
lower  down,  wore  to  follow  l>v  Met/  and  Verdun.  As 
soon  as  tliev  had  made  some  progress,  the  British  and 
Russians  united  were  to  march  direct  upon  Paris  l>y  Laon, 
from  MODS  and  Xamnr.  These  great  wings  of  invasion 
•were  to  lie  connected  by  Kleist's  Prussians,  who  were  to 
invest  the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse  in  the  direction  of 
Sedan.  Wellington  had  ninety-five  thousand  effective 
men  under  his  orders  ;  Blncher  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand :  but  of  the  large  host  clustered  round  the  British 
standards,  a  considerable  part  were  raw  Belgian  and 
Hanoverian  levies,  upon  whom  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  ;  and  for  the  actual  shock  of  war,  Wellington 
could  only  depend  on  the  British  and  King's  German 
Legion,  not  more  than  forty-three  thousand  strong,  and 
the  old  Hanoverians  and  Brunswickcrs,  about  ten  thou- 
sand more.  The  British  army  was  far  from  being  equal, 
in  composition  or  discipline,  to  that  which  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  a  large  part  of  which  was  absent  in  Canada  ; 
and  their  place  had  been  supplied  by  a  number  of  second 
battalions,  and  troops  which  had  neycr  seen  seryice  or 
acted  together.  But  seyeral  of  the  most  distinguished 
.Peninsular  regiments  were  there  :  the  foot  and  horse 
Guards  appeared  in  splendid  array  ;  twelve  thousand 
noble  cayalry,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  British, 
seemed  confident  against  the  world  in  arms  :  a  hundred  , 

1  Siborne,  i. 

and  eighty  guns,  admirably  equipped,  were  in  the  field  ;  8;"':J- 
Pieton,  Hill,  Clinton,  Kempt,   Pack,  Cole,1   and  many  of  14:0 :!.','. 
his  old  comrades,   surrounded  Wellington  :   the  spirit  of  .^"a  °ove_ 
the  army  was  at  the  highest  point,  and  the   troops  pos-  ^'f""'  047" 
sessed   that    confidence    in    themselves  and  their   leader,  ;,"'4-    Die 

(7  rosso 

which    is    the    most  important   element    toward   military  cimm.  iii. 

.,  .  '    37- fharras, 

success."     Bluchers  army  was  of    a    less    heterogeneous  7, 8. 

character  ;  his  troops,  almost  all  ycterans  of  one  nation, 
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CHAP,    and  inspired  with  the  strongest  hatred  against  the  French, 

X.UHI  ° 

- L  were  filled  with  a  well-founded  confidence  in  themselves 


and  their  gallant  commander  ;  and  having  acted  together 
in  two  previous  campaigns,  they  had  acquired  that  most 
valuable  quality  in  soldiers  —  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  duties,  and  a  firm  reliance,  founded  on  experience, 
on  each  other. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  operations  was  suggested  by  the 
Napoleon's  necessities  of  his  situation,  and  the  vast  advantages  likely 
rations."  to  be  gained  by  a  decisive  success  in  the  outset.  He  had 
a  choice  of  three  lines  of  operation,  lie  might  attack  the 
Prussians  by  the  Mcuse,  and  cut  off  Blucher  from  his  base  : 
he  might  assail  the  British,  by  ^Nlons  or  Ath,  and  force 
Wellington  back  upon  Antwerp  :  or  he  might  throw  him- 
self, by  the  Sambre,  upon  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
armies.  The  two  former  courses  were  inexpedient,  because 
they  would  only  tend  to  hasten,  by  throwing  the  one  back 
upon  the  other,  that  concentration  of  the  allied  forces 
which  it  was  his  great  object  to  prevent,  lie  determined, 
therefore,  to  collect  all  his  forces  into  one  mass,  and, 
boldly  interposing  between  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies,  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  strike  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  first  on  the  right  hand  and  then  on 
the  left.  It  was  thus  that,  with  a  force  not  exceeding 
sixty  thousand  men,  he  had  so  long  kept  at  bay  the 
united  armies  of  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  on  the  plains  of  Champagne  :  and 
what  might  not  be  expected,  when  he  had  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  admirable  troops,  all  veterans,  and 
animated  with  the  highest  spirit,  and  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  in  the  field  to  combat  ? 
"The  force  of  the  two  armies,"  says  Napoleon,  "could 
j\a  Book  11Qt  be,  estimated  by  a  mere  comparison  of  the  numbers  ;l 


I*:  (;(I'GL    because  the  allied  armv  was  composed  of  troops  more  or 

Charras, 

less  efficient,  so  that  one  Englishman  might  be  counted 

ii.  :i.'M.    '  for  one  Frenchman,  but  ttro  Dutchmen,  Prussians,  or 

soldiers  of  the  Confederation,  were  required  to  make  up 
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one   Frenchman  ;   and  their  armies  were  under  tlic  com-    CHAP. 
niand   of  two   diU'ercnt   generals,  and   formed  of  nations 
divided  not  less  bv  their  sentiments  than  their  interests." 

Soult  was,  on  the  iM  June,  appointed  major-general  of 
the  army,  and  lie   immediately  took   the  command,  and  r>i>|.o<,ai..n 
issued  a   proclamation,     which  strangely  contrasted  with  ti,i;  Fix-mil 
that  which,  not  three  months  before,  he  had  thundered  .va^on's 
forth   as    minister-at-war   to    the    Bourbons.      It   left   no  :(1J1I,'I1'I'1'" 
further  doubt   that   he   had  plaved   false    to    the    former  Aih 
government,  when  he  held  the  ollicc  of  minister-at-war,  1<i:ilu  I';J- 
and    had   purposely    placed    in    the    Emperor's   way    the 
regiments  most  likelv  to  revolt.      IVapoleon   left  Paris  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the    1  i^th,   breakfasted   at 
Soissons,  slept  at   Laon,  and  arrived  at  Avcsnes  on   the 
l.'Uh.     He  there  found  his  army  all  concentrated  between 
the  Sambre  and  Philippeville,  and  the  returns  on  the  even- 
ing of  the   1.4th  gave  a  hundred  and  twentv-eight  thou- 
sand eight   hundred  men   present,  under  arms.t      It  was 
divided   into   five   corps   d'armec   under  d'Erlon,    Reille, 
Vandammc,  Gerard,  and  Lobau,  with  four  corps  of  reserve 
cavalry  under  Pajol,  Excelmans,  Kellcrmann,  and  Milhaud, 
•with  the  Imperial  Guard  under  Mortier.      The  camp  was 
placed  behind  small  hills,  just  a  league  from  the  frontier, 
in  such  a  situation   as  to   be  screened  from   the  enemy's 
view  :   and  it  contained  three  hundred  and  fiftv  pieces  of 
cannon.J     The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  raised  the  spirits 

*  "All  the  efforts  of  an  iinpiou^  league  can  no  longer  separate  the  interests 
of  the  great  people  and  of  the  hero  whose  brilliant  triumphs  have  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  universe.  It  is  at  the  moment  when  the  national  will 
manifests  itself  with  such  energy,  that  cries  of  war  are  heard,  and  foreiiru 
armies  advance  to  our  frontiers.  What  are  the  hopes  (,f  this  new  coalition] 
Does  it  wish  to  extirpate  France  from  the.  rank  of  nations,  to  plunge  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  Frenchmen  into  a  degrading  servitude  .-  The  .-trugglc  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  not  above  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  nor  beyond  our 
strength.  Soldiers  !  Napoleon  guides  our  steps  —  we  fiidit  for  the  independ- 
ence of  our  beautiful  country  —we  are  invincible  !  "--See  NAFULKUX'S  Mi»iniris, 
Book  ix.  pp.  (<"),  (!(.). 

t  See  Appendix  C.  Chap.  xrm. 

£  Clausewitz  estimates  Napoleon's  force,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  at 
l'2!V"itiil  men.  Wellington's  at  9l>/mO.  and  IVincher's  at  1  lf».noii._See  CI..U-.SK- 
WIT/.  viii.  '27  ;  and  L>ic  Gr-^tc  Ch/'i»iik.  iii.  lo.").  It  is  probable  some  abatement 
must  be  made  from  all  these  numbers,  for  stragglers,  uou-etl'ective,  &o. 
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CHAP,    of  the  soldiers,  already  elevated  bv  their  are  at  strength, 

X.CJ1I  " 

to  the  very  highest  pitch ;  and  the  following  proclama- 


IS1°'  tion  was  on  the  same  evening  issued  to  the  troops  :— 
"  Soldiers  !  This  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and  of 
Friedland.  Then,  as  after  Austeiiitz  and  AYagram,  we 
were  too  generous  ;  we  gave  credit  to  the  oaths  and 
protestations  of  princes  whom  we  allowed  to  remain  on 
their  thrones.  Xow,  however,  coalesced  among  them- 
selves, they  aim  at  the  independence  and  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  France.  They  have  commenced  the  most  unjust 
of  aggressions.  Are  we  not,  then,  the  same  men  '(  Soldiers  ! 
at  Jena,  when  fighting  against  those  same  Prussians,  now 
so  arrogant,  you  were  as  one  to  two  :  at  Montmirail  as 
one  to  three.  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  in 
England  recite  the  story  of  their  prison-ships,  and  the 
evils  they  have  suffered  in  them.  The  Saxons,  Belgians, 
and  Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy, 
groan  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  lend  their  arms 
to  the  cause  of  princes,  enemies  of  justice  and  of  the  rights 
of  nations.  They  know  that  the  coalition  is  insatiable  ; 
that  after  having  devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles, 
twelve  millions  of  Italians,  six  millions  of  Belgians,  a 
'Xap.Book,  million  of  Saxons,  it  will  also  devour  the  lesser  states  of 
74.  Viet!  et  Germany.  Fools  that  they  are  !  a  moment  of  prosperity 
SV.r''  blillds  them.  If  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  in  it 
'/'."-"'T^  their  tomb!  Soldiers!  we  have  forced  marches  to  make, 

Olio.  I):e 

GIWSC        battles  to  fiiHit,  perils  to  encounter  ;   but  with  constancy 

Cliron.  iii.  °  L  .  " 

1-2%  i±).     the  victory  will  be  ours  ;   the  nuiits,  the  honours  of  the 

( '1  *' 

.H'W.''      country  will  be  reconquered.     For  every  Frenchman  who 

has  a  heart,  the  moment  has  arrived  to  conquer  or  die/'1 

Wellington  and  Bluchcr,  at  this  critical   period,  were 

41 

Positions     well  informed  from  the  outset  in   regard  to  the  positions 

of'vveiHng-  and   strength   of  the   enemy  ;    but  they  were  impressed 

Bhic'her.      with  the  idea  that  the  Avar  was  to  be  on  their  part  an 

offensive  one,  and  that  Xapoleon  would  never  venture  to 

attack  on  their  own  ground  two  armies,  each  of  strength 

little  inferior  to  his  own.      Should  he  do  so,  they  relied 
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upon  secret  information  to  be  forwarded  to  them  from  rn\i> 
Paris  of  his  intended  movements  ;  and  Wellington  i'ullv  . 
expected  that  if  any  attack  was  made  on  him,  it  would 
be  on  his  right  by  the  roads  of  MODS  or  Ath,  lor  which 
reason  tin1  whole  Pritish  cavalry  had  heen  quartered  in 
that  direction.'  I'Aen  so  Jar  back  as  in  .Mav  preceding, 
the  general  orders  he  issued  to  his  troops  proved  that  he 
expected  to  be  attacked,  if  an  invasion  uas  attempted, 
on  the  right."!"  The  most  rigorous  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  the  French  to  prevent  any  intelligence  cross- 
ing the  frontier  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  Wellington 
knew  on  the  (Jth  June  that  Xapoleon  was  expected  to  be  J^  i;- 
in  Laon  on  that  day,  and  that  the  number  of  troops 
collected  in  Maubcugc  and  the  adjoining  towns  -was 
immense  ;  and  he  had  long  been  aware  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  bring  the  Imperial  Guard  from 
Paris  to  Maubeugc  in  forty-eight  hours.;];  In  consequence,  J 
orders  had  been  given  to  declare  Antwerp,  Vpres,  Tour- 
nay,  Ath,  Mons,  and  Ghent  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 

""That  \ycllington  had  such  secret  information  is  evident,  if  proof  were 
requisite,  from  his  despateh,  liith  May  1 S  l-r>,  whero  he  gives  a  detail  of  the 
l-'rciieh  army,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  that  given  by  (iourgaud. — See 
(Iruw.  xii.:'..')!.  That  letter  concludes  with  these  words  :—"  From  all  that  I 
have  heard  lately.  1  should  doubt  the  regiments  of  infantry  being  all  of  twelve 
hundred  men  ;  I  am  certain,  however,  that  tin-  jit  r.fiiii  ii'Im  'jh'oi  ntf  t/ic  i,tt<!li- 
;/  net  believes  they  are  so."  And  in  his  letter  to  Prince  \\rede,  enelosiiig  the 
accounts  of  the  army,  on  the  same  day,  he  s;:\>,  "Jevous  eel  is  deux  mots 
pour  vous  envover  les  rtvultats  do  1'intelligenee  quc  j<-  fiina  tin  nc<r<iir  tic 
France  if'ti/ic  .-•<>>' i-c<  «.•>•.••<;  m'tuiiie."  And  to  the  Prince  Si-hwartzenberg  on  the 
same  day — "Je  vous  envoie  nn  menioire  tire  </<.•.•  inttlll'jcnces  que  j'ai  ivcues 
aujourd'hui  des  forces  de  rennemi,  et  de  leurs  dispositions.  J.e  gros  do 
1'armee  e>t  sur  cette  froiitiere,  ct  j'ai  </<.>•  nonr-llirS  <•'  ct<mt<.<  qu'on  a  pris  des 
arrangenieiis  pour  fair  arriver  la  llarde  a  Mauber.ge  dans  1  espace  tie  4S 
henres."  WKI.I.IXUTO.X /o  SCIIWAUT/KXEKIK;,  \(>t/i  .!/<///  181.5;  Ufi;\vooi>,  xii. 
.'in?.  And  in  his  letter  of  l.'Uh  June,  he  says  :  "  /  futre  arcount*  fr  m  1'uri*  »f 
tic  10///,  on  which  d  iv  Xapoleon  \vas  stiil  there;  and  1  jud^e  from  his  speeeh 
to  the  Legislature,  that  his  departure  was  not  likely  to  be  immediate." — Gt'U- 
woon.  xii.  -tij'J. 

t  \\'Ki.[.ixt;rox  tn  LOUD  lln.i..  3lV/i  April  Isl,^;  CUHWOOD. 

*  "  All  accounts  from  the  frontier  agree  in  the  notice  of  a  collection  of 
troops  about  Maubeuge.  Buonaparte  was  expected  to  be  at  Laon  on  the 
(kh  ;  and  there  were,  on  all  parts  of  the  road  between  Par:.-  and  the  frontier, 
extraordinary  preparations  for  the  movement  of  troops  in  carriages.  The 
number  of  the  latter  collected  is  immense  in  stint-  of  the  towns." — Wu.LIXU- 
TDX  to  SIR  II.  HAUI>I:.\;K,  /.V(w.  '•<,  1('7<  June  1;!.;  :  (Juu\vuui\,  xii.  44L,'. 
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CHAP,    moment  that  the  enemy  crossed  the  frontier.     On  the 
10th  he  received  intelligence,  which  proved  to  be  prcma- 


ai'inv 


lbl;''     ture,  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  in  Maubeuge  on  the 

June  10.  .  . 

preceding  day  ;'"  but  till   he  was  in  possession  ot  more 

authentic  accounts,  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  take 

any  steps  to  concentrate  his  army  ;  and  when  the  French 

troops,  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong,  who 

were  perfectly  concentrated  in  a  square  of  four  leagues, 

DaTmit™T   crossed  the  frontier  in  front  of  Fleurus  on  the  morning  of 

xii'. '449]™"  the  15th,  Wellington's  men  yet  lay  in  their  cantonments, 

ciaustitz    from  the  Scheldt  to  Brussels  and  Xivelles ;  and  Bluchers, 

BriatoJoift'5'  scattered  over  the  frontier  from  thence  to  Liege — a  dis- 

ii  ssiy,  3ii6.  tancc  for  both  armies  of  seventy-five  miles  broad,  by  from 

Charras, 

i<-'4.  twenty  to  twenty -live  deep — were  only  on  their  inarch  to 

the  point  of  rendezvous.1 

It  was    not,  however,   from    the   want    of    authentic 
T\!;U  in      accounts  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  that  the  troops 

collecting  " 

the  English  were  not  concentrated.  On  the  12th  June,  information 
was  communicated  to  the  Duke  that  the  French  army 
was  assembled  on  the  frontier,  and  prepared  to  attack. t 
The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Avesncs  on  the 
13th,  was  made  known  to  the  Prussian  commander  on 
the  14th,  by  a  drummer  of  that  corps  who  had  deserted. J 

*  •'  I  have  received  intelligence  that  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Maubeuge 
yesterday,  and  I  believe  he  has  gone  along  the  frontier  towards  Lille." — WEL- 
LINGTON to  SIH  H.  HAKDINGI:,  llrngse.It,  l(J//<  June  Ibl5;  GUKWOOD,  xii.  457. 

+  "  On  the  1'Jth  June,  Lieutenant-Colonel  \"on  Wessel,  whose  regiment,  the 
1st  Hussars  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  formed  an  extensive  line  of  out- 
posts in  front  of  Tournay,  reported  to  Major-General  Sir  H.  yivian,  to  whose 
brigade  the  regiment  belonged,  that  he  had  ascertained,  from  information  on 
which  he  could  rely,  that  the  French  army  had  assembled  on  the  frontier,  and 
was  prepared  to  attack,  yivian  repaired  to  the  outposts  to  verify  this  informa- 
tion, and  learned  that  the  French  army  was  concentrating,  and  that  if  the 
Allies  did  not  advance,  they  would  attack.  'Vivian  communicated  what  lie 
had  seen  and  heard  to  Lord  Hill  and  the  Earl  of  Txbridge,  by  whi>m  the 
circumstances  were  made  known  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  Grace, 
however,  did  not,  for  the  reason  before  stated,  think  the  proper  moment  had 
arrived  for  making  any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  forces." — SiiiuHNi:, 
ii.  4*.  49. 

*  '•  I'lucher  avait  deja  ordonn''  la  reunion  de  ses  corps  sur  tin  premier  avis, 
reeu  par  tin  tambour  de  la  Vieille  Garde,  qtii  avait  deserte  la  veille  (12.)  La 
presence  de  la  Vieille  Garde  dtait  un  indice  certain  et  sufiisant  pour  donner 
iVvi-il  aux  ennemis."— JOMIM,  C<i<iti>rtr/ncd<-  Is  15,  p.  14o. 
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During  the  niiJit  of  the  loth,  the  bright  light  in  the  CHAP 
heavens  to  the  west  revealed  to  the  vigilant  outpo>ts  of 
Ziethen  the  concentration  of  a  vast  force  in  their  front,  }^1-'- 
which  circum>tance  thev  at  once  reported:  and  on  the 
l-lth,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
and  Jerome  at  headquarters,  which  was  immediately  for- 
warded both  to  niucher  and  Wellington.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  dav,  Ziethen  reported  to  Blueher 
that  "strong  columns  of  all  arms  were  assembling  in  his 
front,  and  that  everything  portended  an  attack  on  the 
following  morning.  '*  I  pon  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
the  Prussian  marshal  immediately  despatched  orders  for 
the  concentration  of  his  army  at  Lignv,  which  were 
despatched  at  eleven  at  night.  Still  no  steps  were  taken 
bv  Wellington  to  collect  his  troops;  and  so  ignorant 
were  those  nearest  the  enemv  of  the  danger  which  was 
impending,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  1.1th,  when  the 
firing  began  near  Charleroi,  the  Belgian  videttes,  who 
formed  the  advanced  posts,  conceived  it  was  the  Prussian 
artillery  practice  to  which  thev  had  become  accustomed. t 

••  1  hiring  the  nL'ht  of  the  1,'kh,  the  IL'ht  reflected  upon  the  sky  by  the 
fires  of  the  French  bivouacs,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  Ziethen's 
outposts,  \\hence  it  was  communicated  to  the  rear  that  these  tires  appeared  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  Beaumont,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Solre-sur-Sambre,  and 
on  the  foil. .wing  day  (14th>,  iiitcl/i</i»i-c  mm  Maimd  r,f  tlte  arrival  r>f  Sapolcou 
ami  Iti*  lif'ithi r  J;  r<>nf.  Ziethen  immediately  communicated  this  information 
to  Prince  Bluclier  and  to  the  Jhike  of  Wellington.  Nothing,  however,  was  as 
vet  positively  known  concerning  the  real  point  of  concentration,  the  probable 
.strength  of  the  enemy,  or  his  intended  offensive  movement-.  Late  in  the  day, 
Ziethen  ascertained  through  his  outpo.-ts,  that  strong  French  corps,  composed 
of  all  arms,  were  assembling  in  his  front,  and  that  everything  portended  an 
attack  on  the  following  morning.  Ziethen's  communication  of  this  intelligence 
reached  Blueher  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  14th  :  and 
simultaneous  orders  were  despatched  at  eleven  o'clock  for  the  march  of  Billow's 
corps  d'arniee  from  Liege  to  Ilannut,  of  Piivh's  from  Namur  to  Sombrelfe, 
and  of  Thielman  from  L'iney  to  Namur  ;  while  Ziethen  was  directed  to  await 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  his  position  up  -n  the  Sambre  :  and  in  the  event 
of  his  being  attacked  by  superior  numbers  and  compelled  to  retire,  t,»  effect 
his  retreat  as  .-lowly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  direction  of  r  leuru?, 
go  as  to  afford  suriicient  time  for  the  concentration  of  the  other  three  c«rps  in 
the  rear  of  the  latter  point." — Siuor.xK.  ii.  .".  1. 

t  "  Farly  on  the  morninir  of  the  loth,  the  Belgian  troops  which  n-sted  upon 
the  Charleroi  road,  icirc  l>/i>i'j  quiitli/  in  their  cantonment*, pcrj\:'tlii  i'.nc«n&-'«nt$ 
<  f  the  adv.iHcc  i'f  the  2'i\n-:k  unity,  when  thev  heard  a  br:  k  cannonade  at  a 
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CHAP.    Ziothcn  immediately  warned   Blucher   of   the   invasion  : 
but,    bv  a  strange   oversight,  he    did    not    send    similar 


Lsl01  information  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  only  heard 
of  it  from  the  Prince  of  Grange  at  three  P.M.  at  Brussels, 
instead  of  half-past  ten  or  eleven  A.M.,  when  it  might 
have  reached  him,  had  it  been  sent  direct.*  So  little  did 
he  expect  an  immediate  attack  that,  on  that  vcrv  day 
(the  1.3th),  and  at  the  moment  when  Xapoleon  with  his 
vast  and  concentrated  army  was  alreadv  far  advanced 
across  the  frontier  into  the  space  between  the  British  and 
Prussian  cantonments,  he  was  so  far  from  making  any 
immediate  preparations  for  a  defensive  struggle,  that  he 
was  calmly  writing  a  long  letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der at  Brussels,  detailing  his  plan  for  a  general  offensive 
campaign  against  Xapoleon  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  in 
i  See  \\'ei-  which  the  first  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  Russians 
'  an(^  Austnaiis  ;  while  he  anticipated  no  greater  task,  in 
the  outset  at  least,  for  the  British  and  Prussian  armies, 
than  to  reduce  the  strongholds  of  Maubeuge  and  Hi  vet 
immediately  in  their  front. Jf  And  for  that  verv  night, 
the  1.3th,  he  had  himself  accepted,  and  allowed  his  stall- 
generals  at  Brussels  to  accept,  invitations  to  a  great  ball 
at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  in  that  city,  which  they  all 

(list mice  in  the  direction  of  Charleroi  ;  but,  not  having  received  the  slightest 

intimation  of  the  enemy's  approach,  th<-y  concluded  that  the  firing  proceeded 
from  the  Prussian  artilleiy  practice,  which  they  had  frequently  heard  before, 
and  become  accustomed  to." — SIDOIINK.  ii.  7-). 

*  "The  first  account  received  by  the  J  Juke  of  Wellington  was  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  hud  C"ine  in  from  the  outpo>ts,  of  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  dine  with  the  Duke  at  (Jim-  in  the  afternoon  " — J/Y//L  />//  the 
Ji,i!:i-  nf  \\'i'/ii,'jlijii,  ijifcn  i:>.  15ii.iAi.MoNr,  ii.  App.  :>'•',!.  5-'J3. 

f  "  Je  vois  avec  la  plus  gramle  satisfaction,  qne  11011-=  si'innx's  tons  d'accord 
sur  I".  lj<ui  yciierufe  (lit  />/'/;i  d'ofi'-fiitivnx;  c'est-h.  dire,  ile  limiter  norre  exten- 
sion ]>ar  la  nocessite  d'-s  subsi-tances  pour  des  armecs  si  vastcs  ;  (pic  Farmee 
d'ltalio  doit  eo-operer  avec  les  anti'e.s,  mais  sur  nne  base  diiierento  ;  et  qne 
le  o-ntre  de  la  grande  avmee  d'rperation,  celle  (|iii  sVtendra  depnis  la  m<  r 
jus(iu'ii  la  Suissc,  doit  apj'iiyci'  on  la  droite  on  la  gauche,  scion  les  rircon- 
stances.  (Je  centre  sera  compo,.<'  des  troupes  de  votre  Majestu  cnentier;  la 
droiti-  d«.:  rarmee  du  Maivchal  lilueher.  et  de  celle  sous  ines  ordres ;  la  Lranehc, 
d,-  (.-.'lie  sous  ].-s  ordres  iinmediats  du  Prince  Sch\\'artzellbfJ-g.  Pour  ce  qui 
lion-  regard.',;  ici.  je  cruis  quo  «o»a  ,-•<  run*  <•  />/<'/<',•<  </i  j'^iirc  <m  ntn'utt  l<:  t'n'<  //'  <!<• 
.M<i,ii,<  .->/•."  \Vi-:i.i.i:<ciT<jN  r>  ALI.XAND;:I:  at  Vicuna  -  Urusselx,\^th  J  i'.m  ls!5; 
Gt'Kwuui),  xii.  17-. 
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attended.      In  fact,  the  Duke   had    positive  orders  i>»t   to    CUM-. 
commence  hostilities,  the  plan  of  the  Alhe>  bein;j;  that  the 
invasion  of  I1'  ranee  >hould  coinuieiiee,  as  in  1  b  1  I,  from  the 
rpl)l'i'    IMiine,  and    that    the  Anglo-Belgian    armv  should 
act  onlv  in  co-operation.  ' 

Although,    however,    hoth    the     British    and     1'rus-ian 
armies  were  still    in  cantonnients  over   an  extent,  for   the  !•, 
two  together,  of  seventy-live   miles   hroad   by  twenty-liv 
in   depth,   vet    every  arrangement   had   heeii    made  \vhieh  .'/.'."i  'n!^~', 
skill  and  experience  could  suggest  to  render  them  capab 
of  concentrating,  and  becoming  readv  either  for  oil'en.-ive 
or  defensive  operations,  on  the  shortest  possible  Avarning.'f' 
rl'he  troops  \vere  all   \varnccl   to  be   readv  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice  ;   and  the  position  of  their  cantonments, 
spreading  out  like  a  fan,  of  which  Brussels  was  the  centre, 
was  such  as  at  once  furnished   them  at  the  moment  with 
the  supplies  of  which  thev  respectively  stood  in  need,  and 
at   the  same   time   facilitated    their  concentration   within 
a    very   short    period,    not    exceeding   twenty-four   hours. 
Wellington's  left,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  can- 
toned between  Mons  and  Xivelies,  with  Xivelles,  ]>raine- 
le-Comte,  and  Knghien  for  its  rallying  points  :  the  right, 
under    Hill,  extended  from  Ath  to  Otidenarde,  Avith  Ath, 
(irammont,    and    Oudenurde    for     its     rallying     points.:]; 

*  ••  Lo  1'ur  (lu  A\\'llinyt.in  avait  i'ordre  precise  </•  nr  point  r.,  ..:„.,,,•<;;•/•  .< 
1,-iftJii  _'.<.  L'  Vst  Xaj'iilri'n  iini  ;i  vmlii  !;i  l.LiuiiIlo  Jo  Waterloo  i  uii  n':afrcre 

]';l-i  \i'~  (Ict-tillOi'S  il'lllie  tello  liatlUV."—  L'H.VTKAUinHAXU'S  M:»l<iii:<,  vi.   4-Jil. 

t  ''Tin.'  jitTjiloxitit's  uf  the  a!;ie<l  ^elk-nil.-!  wire  cu'tnnou.-ly  iiHToasi-d  iri.ia 
thi<  chvinii.-tanee—  \\/..  tl.at  tiir  !•".;  .:;  ~!i  v  •  ro  ^nj.j'lii-ii  from  O.-ti-nil  ami  Ant- 
\verji,  the  Prussians  in>m  Cologne  ami  ti.c  I!hii;r.  and  that.  ]'ivn;._'il  on  thi'.-e 
<1;\.  rgoiit  lines.  ;lu-y  must  unite  i->  c.'Vrr  Hnis-ris."  —  \\'i.(Uniitnn  t  C'.Ttc/',  !>v 
i.ieuU'iiantl'u'..  ;u'l  HA.MI.KY,  ;>.  7± 

,':  'J'lu-  ilotaik'il  pusitii'ii  of  \Vellinytnn  'a  army  was  a-  follnvvs  :  Tin.-  left 
wiiiLir.  niKier  tlio  Prince  of  Orair.ro.  uonsisting  of  Ce/okes  ainl  Alton's  l;l•iti^'n, 
and  Perpoiu-lier's,  ;unl  rha.-si-'s  1  uiteh-  IJi-l^iaii  (liv;>ioiis,  w:is  eantoi.L^i  between 
MOM-  and  Xivelies,  \vith  Xivelies.  15raini;-le-(.'omte.  and  K:igh:.':i  for  its  rallv- 
inu'  pniiits.  The  riuht  \vinir.  uii'Ier  Hill,  consist  iiii;  of  Cliiit"!i's  and  (.'olville's 
r.ritisii,  and  Stedmann's  Dntcli-lJelyian  division,  with  A  lit  i;':i_;'s  lii'i_',id.', 
extended  fr.an  Ath  to  On  lenarde,  with  Ath,  Uranunoiit,  find  Oudenarde  fur 
its  r,ii!viii_r  points.  The  reserve,  eon>;.-t:;i_r  of  L'ieton  s,  and  (.'oie's  l>r:ti>h 
divi-ions,  and  iho  J>Mr.is\viek.  1  !ano\\  i  ian.  an.i  Xa>sau  contingents,  were 
(j'lartviV'i  in  tli--1  i;ei  rli'i_>ourlii.>uJ  of  ilru  :ul.s.  The  LJi'l'isli  ;ui  1  (Jeruiun  eavaliy 
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CHAP.    Blucher  himself  was  at  Xamur,  and  his  powerful  army, 
L  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  strong,  was  cantoned  from 


L-la-  Liege  to  Xivelles,  where  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
British  left.  It  consisted  of  four  corps — viz.  those  of 
Ziethen,  Pirch,  Thielman,  and  Bulow  ;  whose  respective 
rallying  points  were  Fleurus,  Xamur,  Ciney,  and  Liege. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  army  was  at 
Brussels  ;  some  were  at  Oudenarde  on  the  Scheldt  ;  and 
so  little  was  an  immediate  attack  anticipated  in  the 
direction  of  Charleroi,  that  the  whole  British  cavalry  was 
on  the  extreme  right  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  with 
headquarters  at  Xinove,  between  the  army  and  the  sea, 
with  posts  between  that  river  and  the  Lys,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  pastures  \vhicli  its  meadows  afforded. 
"  Wellington/''  says  Jomini,  "  believed  Xapoleon  to  be 
still  at  Paris,  and  only  learned  the  approach  of  his  army 
on  the  passage  of  the  Sambre.  But  his  troops,  which 
had  not  yet  moved  from  their  cantonments,  extending 
from  Oudenarde  on  the  Scheldt  to  Xivelles,  were  warned 
Mem. to  '  and  ready  to  start  at  the  first  signal.'  Late  on  the 
Mastcrr"  evening  of  the  1 4th,  General  Bourmont  deserted  to  the 
.i\mcT\l',  headquarters  of  Blucher  from  Xapoleon's  camp,  and  con- 
xiiL47->ilir'  m'me(-l  the  accounts  previously  received  of  the  impending 

•I0"1:  J'jiniP-  attack,  which  induced  the  Prussian  general  to  issue  i  in  mo- 
de ISlo, 

14S,  ]i;i.     diatc  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  army.*     But  no 
u.y.*,y.}(>.  corresponding  steps  were  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
us',  124.     of  Wellington,  who  did  not  get  that  last  intelligence  till 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  l.jth.1-]- 

v  us  stationed  at  Grammont,  Xinove,  and  the  banks  of  the  1  finder.  The 
Dutch-Belgian  hor.se  were  at  lioculx  and  Mons;  the  Brunswick  dragoons  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brussels. 

*  When  General  Bourmont  was  presented  to  Blucher,  the  latter  expressed 
in  strong  terms   his  contempt  for  the   faithless   soldier.      To   appea.-e  him,  and 
nt's  principles,  some  of  the  officers  in  attendance 
n  his  hat  ;   but  the  Prussian  commander  replied 


recall  his  attention  to  Bourm< 
pointed  to  the  white  cockade 
witli  characteristic  honour  ai 


d  rudeness  — ''  Kinerlei  war  das  Volk  fur  einen 
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At  daybreak  on  the  1  ."Hh,  the  French  annv  crossed  the    CHAP. 
frontier,  and  moved  on  Churleroi.      The   Prussian   troops  - 
which    occupied    that    town    evacuated    it,    after  a    sharp 
skirmish,    and    retired    to    Fleurus.       The     French    forces  TI,.  i  ,,„,!, 
passed  the  Samhre  at  Marchiennes,  Churleroi,  and  (  'hate-  tin.- ivon- 

llf]  S. 

by  M.  Alphonse  de  IVanchamps  from  the  papers  of  that  arch  traitor  :  —  "  My 
agents  with  Metlernieh  and  Lord  Wellington  had  promised  marvels  and  moun- 
tains; the  Knglish  generalissimo  expected  that  I  should  at  the  verv  least  give 
him  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  I  knew  for  certain  that  the  unforeseen  attack 
would  take  place  on  the  liithor  ISth  at  latest.  Napoleon  intended  to  give 
battle  on  the  17th  to  the  English  army,  after  having  marched  riicht  over  the 
Prussians  on  the  preceding  (lav.  lie  had  the  more  reason  to  trust  to  the 
success  of  that  plan,  that  Wellington,  deceived  by  fal-e  reports,  believed  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  mii;ht  be  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  .Inly.  The 
success  of  Napoleon,  therefore,  depended  on  a  surprise  ;  and  I  arranged  my 
plans  in  conlormitv.  On  the  verv  dav  of  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  I  des- 
patched Madame  l>  .furnished  with  notes  \\ntteii  in  e'pher,  containing 
the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign.  Put  at  the  same  time  1  private'. y  tlixjuitrfiftl 
UitliTsfur  siic/i  oliitt  u  c/rti  <tt  //«'  frontier  where  she  wa-;  to  pass,  that  she  could 
not  arrive  at  the  headquarters  of  Wellington  till  after  the  event.  This  was  the 
real  explanation  of  the  inconceivable  security  of  the  generalissimo,  which  at 

the  time  excited   such   universal  astonishment.''  '      Kxtruordinarv  as  this  storv   ,, 

-    MI-HI,  ii.  :', |i>, 
is.  it   derives   confirmation  from   the  following  statement   by  Sir  Walter   Scott,  :;u. 

who  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  which  he  obtained  at  Paris 
a  low  weeks  after  the  battle: — ''  1  have  understood,"  says  he,  "on  good 
authority,  that  a  person,  bearing,  for  Lord  Wellington's:  information,  a  detailed 
and  authentic  account  of  Buonaparte's  plan  for  the  campaign,  was  actually 
despatched  from  Paris  in  time  to  have  reached  Brussels  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  This  communication  was  inti'Uftut  t<>  a  female,  who  was 
furnished  with  a  pass  from  Fouche  himself,  and  who  travelled  with  all  despatch 
in  order  to  accomplish  her  mission;  but  being  stopped  for  two  days  on  the 
frontiers  ot'  France,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  batile  of  the  ]<Jlh.  This  fact, 
fur  mii-fi  1  In  tiicc  it  t»  In',  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  Fouchc  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  Allies  ;  and  may  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
suspicion,  that  though  he  despatched  the  intelligence  in  question,  he  contrived 
so  to  manage  that  its  arrival  should  be  too  late  for  the  purpose  which  it  was 
calculated  to  serve.  At  all  events,  the  appearance  of  the  French  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sambre  was  at  Brussels  a//  iim  .i-/i<i-t<.(/  fricrc  nf  inti //!;/<  u<-< ."—  Pan  ['it 
Li/tfi-a,  MiKi'i/faiHiiKii  M'.'/'/-.s',  v.  70.— It  is  remarkable  that  Scott's  sagacity 
had,  in  this  instance,  divined  the  very  solution  of  the  question  which 
Fouehe  afterwards  stated  in  his  Memoirs  as  a  fact.  To  the  same  purpose 
(Jrolman  I'amitz  says:  ''Wellington  believed  that  Xapoleon  would  attempt 
nothing  before  the  1st  July,  and  that  his  first  operations  would  be  directed 
against  tin:  ri;/!if  of  the  British.  //•  im.<  //;  r./-y./vYi<//'./<  <f  a  <!<*/i'/(i-/t  from 
l-'ii'iflf',  giving  him  a  detail  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ;  and  till  he  received 
it,  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  accounts  of  any  intended  irruption  by  the  enemy." 
— GUOI.MAX  PAMIT/.  i.  103;  sec  also  />ic  (ifu^e  Chronik,  iii.  P2S.  On  the 
other  hand.  Wellington  says. — "  Avant  mon  arrivee  a  Paris  an  mois  de  Juillet, 
je  n'avais  jamais  vu  Fouche,  ni  eu  avec  lui  communication  quelconque,  ni 
avec  aucvm  de  ceux  qui  sont  lies  avec  lui.'' — WKI.UNI, TON  t<>  lU'Muuiin  x.  >'<yif. 
lit),  1815  ;  Gi.'itwoon,  xii.  049.  If  this  statement  were  inconsistent  with  the 
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let.     It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  were  taken  unaware?, 
and  Xapoleon  conceived  sanguine  hopes  of  beinir  able  to 


separate  the  British  and  Prussian  armies.  AYith  this 
view,  Xey  was  despatched  with  the  left  wing,  consisting 
of  Rcillc's  and  d'Eiion's  corps,  and  Kellermann's  heavy 

former,  the  Duke's  high  character  for  truth  and  accuracy  would  have  rendered 
it  decisive  of  the  point;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  It  <>n!y  proves  that  the 
English  general  had  had  no  communication  with  Fouche  or  those  whom  he 
/><•  if  to  be  his  agents.  It  does  not  prove  that  he  was  not  in  expectation  of 
information  from  Paris,  fr<>m  persons  whom  he  was  not  (nmrc  were  agents  of 
the  French  minister;  and  the  wily  character  of  the  veteran  police  diplomatist 
renders  nothing  more  probable  than  that  Wellington's  correspondents  at 
Paris  were,  unknown  to  the  English  general,  his  secret  agents.  That  he  had 
such  correspondents,  and  believed  mi  the  wh"le  he  would  not  soon  bo 
attacked,  is  proved  by  the  Duke  himself;  for  on  the  loin  June  ho  wrote  to 
Lord  Lynedoeh  :  —  '•  We  have  accounts  of  Buonaparte  j  lining  the  army  and 
attacking  us;  but  /  Jm.rc  accounts  from  l\rrix  <  if  tin:  ]0///,  on  which  day  he  was 
still  there  ;  and  I  judge  from  his  speech  to  the  Le;:i>lature  that  his  departure 
u-a.-i  n>>t  likflif  ti  lie  iiii'n'ifiilintt.  I  think  we  are  now  tun  Kfronf/  f*>r  lu,i  ltrr<  ."— 
GunwooD,  xii.  4<]2.  On  the  niglit  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written, 
Napoleon  slept  at  Avesnes  in  his  own  camp  on  the  Flemish  frontier  ;  and  on 
the  following  evening,  being  tin;  14th,  he  issued  to  his  troops  the  proclama- 
tion already  given,  immediately  before  the  frontiers  were  cros-ed.  The 
•statement  of  the  expected  female  spy  given  by  Scott  and  Fouche  is  perhaps 
confirmed  by  an  expression  of  Wellington's,  whi  -h  proves  he  did  expect  such 
a  secret  emi.-s.iry  ;  for  in  his  letter  of  1  iih  May  1^15,  he  s.iid,  addres.-in^  a 
?>I.  Ilenoul.  evidently  a  spy  —  "  Je  voiis  jirie  de  venir  ici  pour  quo  jo  puisse 
m'aboucher  avec  Voilri  aussilot  (jue  po.->ib!e,  et  je  vous  eiivoie  line  soinme 
d'ar^ent  pour  les  frais  du  voyage.  S'll  est  po.-.-iMe,  je  crois  (pie  vous  fere/ 
bien  d'amener  avec  vous  //<  il'itiu  en  17  '"  .<!  /•//."—  V\'i-:i.  Li  NO  ;ON  <'i  M.  Ii'Hrxurr., 
lii-i'.fi-ltff,  lii/t  M<III  It-l.");  (  JUKU'oon,  xii.  :iS3.  Xay.  so  strongly  was  the 
Duke  ini].re.-.-t-d  with  the  idea  that  no  immediate  attack  was  in  contem- 
plation, that  on  the  ].">th  June,  the  very  </"//  on  which  the  French,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  bur.^t  into  the  inid.-t  of  the  allied 
cantonments,  he  was  calmly  engaged  in  writing  a  long  and  able  letter  to 
tin;  Kmperor  Alexander  at  Vienna,  on  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign, 
already  extracted,  which  \\,is  basi  d  on  a  gi  neral  inva.-ioii  ol  ]•'  ranee  by  the 
I'ussians,  Prussians,  Au.-lrians,  and  Kn^lish,  in  thi'ce  armies,  operating  from 
]-'landers  to  tin;  Swiss  frontier,  which  coii'-ln'icd  with  these  words—  "  Lc 
Mard  -hal  IJluclii-r  croit  one  la  place  de  (iivet  i;e  lui  servit  d'aucune  r,tilit('  ; 
niaits  je  crois  que  nous,  avions  des  moyi  ns  suf.isante-  pour  tout  ee  (jue  i'audra 

(]lle    nous    I'asM-ns."—  Wr.l.I  .INdl'dN   i'i    I.'E.MI'KIIKUH   A  !.!  X  A  M  .I!!;  .    Hrii.nl/CH,    I.".'// 

Junf  liil.j  ;  (Juiuvuiji).  xii.  47i).  47-.-  —  Notliinx  could  he  more  proper  than  to 
make  the.-e  general  arrangements  for  future  orf.-n.-ivc  movements;  but  they 
aflbrd  (ieiiHjiistrai  ion  that  an  immediate  de-j)erate  defensive  struggle  was  at 
that  time  not  contemplated.  At  the  moment  that  this  lefer  v.  as  written, 
IS'apoleon  wa~  far  advanced  across  the  frontier,  and  hud  pa-sed  Charlero).  iu  his 
attack  on  the  Prussian  cantonments;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ^:mo  evening 
intelligence  of  this  arrived,  and  <  il'ders  to  (-(iHcel  the  lro..ps  with  ail  p">siMe 
expedition  were  is.-ued  by  the  Duke.-  See  (  ;u;woon.  \ii.  471.  17-.  A  great 
military  w  riter,  accordingly,  states  it  as  \\  point,  coi'.cerning  which  thei'c  can  he 
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cavalrv,  in  all  forty-six  thousand  stronir,  wiih  a  hundred  rim* 
and  sixteen  iruns  and  live  thousand  horse,  to  (x>r ATI.T: 
BI:AS  :  an  important  position,  situated  ai.  tin-  point  of 
intersection  of  the  roads  of  Brussels  Xivelles,  ( 'harleroi, 
and  Xainnr,  which  became  the  rallying  point  of  \\ellm;:- 
ton's  armv,  and  whither  tliev  all,  when  put  in  motion, 
tended.  By  the  possession  of  this  derisive  post,  the 
French  midit  have  rut  oil'  the  communication  between 
the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  and  have  l>een  in  a 
situation  to  fall  with  a  preponderating  force  on  either  at 
pleasure.  Meanwhile Xapolcon  himself,  with  seyenty-ci<rht 
thousand  men,  marrlied  towards  Fleurus,  rid  it  against 
the  Prussian  army,  wliirli  was  concentrating  with  all 
imaginable  expedition,  and  fallinir  back  towards  LK.NY. 
/iethen  slowly  retired,  contesting  every  tenable  position, 
towards  the  general  rallying  point  in  his  rear  ;  but  his 
loss  was  very  considerable,  and  amounted  during  the  day 
to  twelve  hundred  men.  A  sharp  action  took  place  at 
Chaiieroi,  and  bloody  skirmishes  at  (Jossilies  and  (iilly  ; 
but  though  the  Prussians  fought  brayely,  they  could  not 
mucli  retard  the  advance  of  their  numerous  assailants. 

no  doubt,  that  both  tin-  allied  generals  were  <ui-j.rlx.cl  in  the  outset  «i  the 
Wuti-rloo  campaign  :  -'' Lcs  einirnii<.''  suys  J.-niini,  •' c'taic.'iit  si  mal  in;'..nnij< 
,',..  iios  ii!"V'jiiiL'iits.  quo  leurs  ;.rnnV'.<  no  *e  trmivaii-iit  ]•;;.<  C'licorc  ras.sc'inblcjt-'S. 
r.lr..-livr  nva-.t  nil  de  ses  corps  a  C'liarlt-rui.  r,n  auii-c-  a  Xacmn1.  lc  ti1'  >:.-ic'  nic>  a 
]>inant  entin  !e  (juatrieine  a  l.:i-.\j.  J/arrm'e  (]••  \'\\'iiins:t.  .11  n'avait  }>a<  ononre 
t"Hi_-iJ  c]i--  e:n;t  >n:i--iii"ii; -  'i'i  e!lo  nccup  tit  (le!m.<  I'l^S'-aur  jus  ;-i'a  Xivellt'."— 
Jcp.-.iiM.  IVi  (/•  .\iiji  /'  a.  iv.  *'.'!'<.  'J'u  the  r-iiino  j-urj'.'1-t  it  i-  .-tatid  1  >y  a 
pa'.lant  l'.i-:ti<!i  ntlieer,  liiinselt'  personally  i  n.'-ra^e.l  in  the  i  u' ;  <•  -•  s  v.  i..  n  the 
irruption  of  Nap"l-'!i  be^an  :  — "  It.  is  a  hi.-t' ^rieai  i'ai-t  v.  liieli  caniiot  be-  d 
tiiat  at  diyl'i'tak  on  th«-  tiiorniiii,'  of  the  l.'th  .lune  1>1.".,  the  alliid  ;iiluy 
under  the  connnand  of  the  I  >iike  oi'  y>"ell:i!'..rton  -.vas  *>'<ti  /'>,////  uttn, ,'.,/ 
ca.it<ni;i\rnt*\i\  the-  Freiu-h.  headed  l.y  Napolei-n.  \\lio  by  this  ini'.r/,n-f(il  murc- 
iiHut  obtained  tin-  iiiilitarji  ttitntiit'if/i  of  ent'onnterinfr  sepp.iati-ly  tlie  l'n:--:an 
arinv  on  the  afternoon  of  t!:--  l'>:h  at  Kleurus.  and  ti.e  I-"i'L'!i-h  ainiy  i  i;  the 
niorninu'  of  the  lS:h  at  \\'ater!o...  before  these  two  forces  c-.nild  eiiiciently 
combine  a:ainst  him.  a<  thvy  <lid  at  sunset  <.,\\  the  ISth.  after  the  two  L'reat 
battl  -  ludc-d  to  had  been  fiuiLrht.  Xa])oloon!  by  sovereign  nuthority.  v.ielded 
with  admirable  skill,  prevented  the  intelli_'eiic-e  of  his  movements  fr- 'in  pre- 
cedinLi;  liis  attack  upon  the  cantonments  of  the  Allies."— Sin  I-'I;.\N>:S  Hi:.\n. 
.l/o/i.,r«,W'<w  o/i  \\',tterlw.  (^">,-t,  /•/-//,'.-•;.--.  v,,l.  hxxii.  'Jl'-J.  L':-:!.  Tlie  (.pin- 
ion of  a  nio.-t  able  military  writer,  (ieiioral  ( "i,;u.-e\\  it/,  i-  stn'ML'ly  expri-^si  d  to 
the  «imc  eftVrt.— Soe  Cl..vrsE\virz.  viii.  ,v2.  fi3;  and  l>ii  ',/..--.-.  < ',',,-., „;.'.-.  iii.  12S. 
See  also  CiiAHU.vs,  lHo,  1^4;  I'IUAL.MDN r,  ii.  4"2.  ioO  :  and  HAML::Y. 
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CHAP.    It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  at  three,  that  Wel- 
1  lington  received  this  intelligence  at  Brussels :  orders  were 


[81a-  in  consequence  issued,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  to 
the  different  divisions  to  assemble  at  their  respective  rally- 
ing points,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  to  their  left  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  concen- 
trate two  of  his  divisions  on  Xivelles  :  while  on  the  receipt 
of  later  and  fuller  accounts,  orders  were  despatched  at  ten 
J.Tom  h-.  o'clock  to  the  troops  in  every  direction  to  concentrate  on 

(iz.M,  02().  .  „ 

AVe'.iin-r-  Nivelles*  After  they  had  been  sent  off,  the  English 
j.me  '  "'  general  dressed  and  went  with  characteristic  calmness 
Gur.xii'.'  and  sang-froid  to  the  ball  at  the  ])uchcss  of  Richmond's, 
Chamw?'  where  his  manner  was  so  undisturbed,  that  no  one  dis- 
Briuimo.it  Covered  that  any  intelligence  of  importance  had  arrived. 
•^<;- 4"--  Manv  brave  men  were  there  assembled  amidst  the  scenes 

Muffling. 

2:>.o,  -I-M.     of  festivity,  and  surrounded  by  the  smiles  of  beauty,  who 

were  ere  long  locked  in  the  arms  of  death.1  f 

45  Blucher's  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  corps 

Description  under  Bulow,  which  being  stationed  on  the  extreme  left, 

ofLigny,     between  Liege  and  Ilannut,  had  not  yet  come  up,  was 

cher's  force  concentrated  on  the  forenoon  of  the  IGth  on  the  heights 

t^nis1.1'"1    '  between    Bry  and    Sombrcffe,    with    the  villages   of   St 

At]~        Amand  and  Ligny  strongly  occupied  in  its  front.     This 

piaie  ID],    position,  though    liable  to    many   objections,    had    some 

advantages  ;  for  the  villages  in  front  afforded  shelter  to 

the  troops;  and  the  artillery,  placed  on  the  semicircular 

convex  ridge  between  them,  commanded  the  whole  field 

of  battle;    while  the  slope  behind,  surmounted  by  the 

windmill  of  Bussy,  formed  a  strong  point-d'appui  incase 


The  1; 

A  tho 
Music  ai 

Soft  e 
And  all 
But  hu.sl 


nps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 


;e  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
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of  disaster.*  It  was  attended,  however,  l»v  this  ineon-  rim-, 
venience,  that  the  whole  Prussian  force  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  French,  while  part  of  their  arniv  was  1;;1''' 
concealed  from  the  Prussians — an  advantage  of  which 
Napoleon  skilfully  availed  himself  in  the  battle  which 
followed.  Although  the  fourth  corps  under  Billow,  which 
Mas  on  the  extreme  left  at  Liege,  had  not  jet  come  up, 
the  Prussian  field -marshal  had  assembled  eighty-four 
thousand  men,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  cavalrv, 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  guns.  The  four 
brigades  of  Xiethen's  corps,  formed  in  the  first  line,  de- 
fended Lignj  and  St  Amand;  those  of  Pirch  were  in 
the  second,  between  h?ombrefle  and  line,  and  were  suc- 
cessively brought,  up  to  support  the  front.  The  left,  under 
Thielman,  which  had  only  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  extended  towards  Tonirrine.  Hlucher  was  well 

k  ...  .  '  NilmniP,  i. 

aware  of  the  disadvantages,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  !; 
with  which  the  position  of  Ligny  was  attended,  especially  otii,-iai  " 
wlien  defended  by  three-fourths  only  of  his  whole  force :  juncTf!.' 
but  his  object  in  holding  it  was  to  secure  his  communica-  iliu^!!,1"'*' 
tion  with  Wellington,  by  whom  lie  confidently  expected  \'^^\'-^!'. 
to  be  supported  before  the  conflict  was  seriously  engaged,  ^l1™1^1'1- 
lie  had  had  a  conference  that  morning  at  eleven  with  the  171  •  c'!:1'.'- l-- 
English  general  at  the  windmill  of  BIT,  from  whom  he  «•«,  05,  t;r. 
had  received  promises  of  aid  by  an  attack  in  flank  on  the  fa^rn 
French  army  at  four  o'clock.1 

Napoleon's  force  was  less  numerous :  it  consisted  of 
seventy-eight  thousand  men,   of  whom  twelve  thousand 

*  ''  La  position  des  Trillions  etait  herissee  do  diffioultes  sur  >«n  front,  que 
corn-rait  le  ruisseaii  Jo  Litrny:  la  gauche  s'etendait  jusqu'aux  environs  do 
SoinbivtiV  ct  ToiiLrrinc  :  la  dn>ite,  derriore  Saint  Amand.  Ce  Lrrand  liourg, 
fnniii'  do  trois  villages  distinct*  (qui  portent  li;  noiu  do  Saint  Amand  le 
Cliiitoiui.  Saint  Amand  la  Haie.  i-t  Saint  Amand  le  IfanuMii^.  protogeait  1'ailo 
droito.  dont  lo  ilanc  appuyait  h  Wagnclle  ;  la  sorondc  liLrno  et  les  roservfs 
I'taient  entrc  Sombn  tl\j  ct  llryo.  Ainsi  six  grands  villairos,  dont  quatrc 
c'taient  d'un  abord  dilVicile  a  eauso  da  niissfau,  couvraicnt  comnie  antant  do 
bastions  la  ligne  do  I'cnnenii;  ses  reserves  et  sa  soconde  ligne.  places  en  rolonnos 
d'attaque  par  battalions,  outre  Sombrollb  ct  P>ryi',  pouvaiont  en  soutenir  tons 
les  points." — JOMIXI,  (.'tuii^t'jnc  de  181 J,  p.  1C4. 
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CHAP,    were  cavalry,  with  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  guns.* 
_J_  The  Emperor's  orders  to  Xey  had  been  to  move  early  in 


the  morning,  and  occupy  Quatre  Bras  before  the  English 
Force  and    army  was  assembled,  leaving  behind  a  division  of  infantry 
tack  of  Xa-  and  one  of  cavalry  near  Marbais,  to  be  at  hand  in  case 
he  required  their  assistance  at  Ligny.     After  inspecting 
the  Prussian  position,  however,  he  sent,  at  two  o'clock, 
fresh  orders  to  Xey,  directing  him,  after  vigorously  press- 
ing back  the  Anglo -Belgians,  to  move  with  his  whole 
il^Tw'1'  disposable  force  on  Bry,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
g~;aig7'x-      Prussians  and  complete  their  destruction.     The  attack  in 
Biucher's     front  was  not  to  be  pushed  home  till  Xcy's  guns  in  the 
Account,     rear  showed  that  he  had  reached  his  destined  point  ;  and 
1815.  j!,m.  to  give  time  for  his  co-operation,  Xapoleou  waited  with 
pio'tho',  i'v.''  his  army  ready  drawn  up  for  sometime.     But  soon  the 
Gmir-'  Bat.  l°ll(l  anc^  increasing  cannonade  on  the    side  of  Quatre 
do  Water-    j$ras  ^hicli  was  only  four  miles  and  a  half  distant,  told 

loo,  o'l,  Hi.  J 

Die  Gr^se  clearly  that   a   desperate  combat  was   201110-   on   there; 

Chron.  in.  J    .  . 

101, 174.     while,   if  the  Prussian   army  was  to  be  attacked  before 
29(j.  '        Bulow  came  up,  there  was  no  more  time  to  be  lost ;  the 
iVc^T-ii.     Emperor,  therefore,  at   half-past  two   o'clock,    gave   the 
signal  for  attack.1 

The  better  to  conceal  his  real  designs,  Xapoleon  made 

A   — 

Battie'of  great  demonstrations  against  St  Amand  on  his  left  ;  but 
pcnuc'wn-"  meanwhile  he  collected  his  principal  force,  concealed  from 
vi'ih'"  of°  ^1C  cnemy>  opposite  the  Prussian  centre  at  Ligny,  which 
that  name.  was  to  be  the  real  point  of  attack  :  while,  on  his  riirht, 

Juno  10.  .  L 

Grouchy,  with  Excelmans'  and  Pajol's  corps  of  cavalry,  was 
directed  merely  to  hold  in  check  the  Prussian  left.  St 
Amand  was  carried,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  by  the  3d 
French  corps  under  Yandammc,  assisted  by  Gerard's  divi- 
sion of  Ileille's  corps  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  enemy's 
attention  fixed  on  that  quarter,  whither  reinforcements  were 
directed  by  Blucher,  who  retook  the  village  only  to  be  again 
driven  out  by  the  French,  than  X"apoleon's  centre,  consist- 
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ing  of  the  -1th  corps,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  commanded  m.\i'. 
by  Gerard,  issued  from  behind  the  heights  bv  which  it  was 
concealed,  crossed  the  streamlet  of  Lignv,  and,  pu>hin^ 
up  the  opposite  bank,  commenced  a  furious  assault  on 
the  village  of  the  same  name.  V>\i(  if  the  attack  was 
vehement,  the  resistance  was  not  less  obstinate  :  thive 
times  Ligny  was  taken  bv  the  impetuous  onset  of  the 
Fivnch  grenadiers,  and  three  times  the  Prussians,  with 
invincible  resolution,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with 
desperate  valour  regained  the  post  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Intermingled  with  the  incessant  discharge  of 
musketry  in  the  village,  came  forth  alternately  the  war- 
cries  of  the  opposite  sides  ;  and  at  every  instant  when 
the  fire  slackened,  the  loud  shouts  of  "En  avant,  Vive 
1'Empereur  !  "  or  "  Vorwarts,  hourrah  !  "  were  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  artillery,  which  thundered  from  the  oppo- 
site heights.  Volumes  of  dark  smoke,  intermingled  with 
flames,  issued  from  the  old  castle  of  Lignv,  and  added  to 
the  awful  character  of  the  scene.  Each  army  had  behind 

its  own  side  of  the  village  immense  masses  of  men,  with 

'  < " 
which  the  combat  was  constantly  fed  :   and  at  length  the  ;:n 

struggle  became  so  desperate,  that  neither  party  could  n, 
completely,    by   bringing    up   fresh    columns,    expel    the  l\- 
enemy.     Still  thev  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  streets  ]," 
and  houses  with  unconquerable  resolution  ;  while  the  fire  {.;; 
of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  directed  on   the  two  "7 
sides   against   the   village,    spread   death    equally  among  <!: 
friend  and  foe.     At  six  o'clock,  after  two  hours'  furious  'IM! 
combat,  nothing  was  yet  decided;  and  Blucher,  by  direct--',/; 
ing  in  person  a  fresh  corps  against  St  Amand,  had  retaken  }(!;" 
part  of  the  village  called  St  Amand  la  Have,  and  an  im-  J^"1 
portant  height  adjoining,  commanding  a  larire  part  of  the  i-<!" 

(  '\}'U 

field  of  battle.1*    So  impressed  was  the  veteran  field-mar-  in, 
shal  with  the  importance  of  this  last  attack,  that  he  gal- 

*  St  Amand  consisted  of  three  parts  :  St  Amand  itself,  and  a  group  of  houses 
tn  its  left,  called  St  Amand  lo  Hameau.  both  of  which  the  French  :it  this  time 
held;  and  St  Amand  la  Have,  which  lay  beyond  and  between  them,  and  which 
the  Prussians,  had  nmv  recovered. 
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CHAP,    loped  to  tlic  front  and  said  to  the  leading  column,  "  Now, 

XCIII  ' 

—  mj  children  !  show  yourselves  :  don't  let  the  great  nation 

LSly>     lord  it  over  you:  forward,  in  God's  name,  forward!"    So 

far  the  Prussian  general  was  successful ;  but  an  attack 

which  he  directed  from  "\Vagncllc  against  the  extreme 

French  left,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

Napoleon,  however,  no  sooner  saw  this  advantage  than 
apoleon's  he  ordered  up  fresh  columns,  and  vigorously  attacked  St 
lfcentrc.  Amancl  la  Ilaye,  both  in  front  and  flank.  By  degrees 
Blucher's  reserves  began  to  be  engaged,  and  his  position 
became  very  critical ;  for  the  attack  of  the  French  centre 
continued  with  unparalleled  vigour,  and  neither  Billow's 
corps  had  come  up  on  the  one  flank,  nor  the  much 
wished-for  British  succours  on  the  other.  Both  parties, 
almost  equally  exhausted,  despatched  the  most  urgent 
orders  to  their  other  corps  or  allies  to  join  them  ;  that  of 
Napoleon  at  this  juncture  was  so  pressing,  that  he  declared 
to  Ney  that  the  fate  of  France  depended  on  his  instantly 
obeying  it ;  *  and  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  d'Eiion's 
corps,  twenty  thousand  strong,  forming  that  marshal's  re- 
serve, forthwith  to  defile  towards  Ligny.  Ney,  however, 
so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  make  the  prescribed 
Riborne,  i.  movement,  was  himself  with  difficulty  contending  against 

(i   '  * 

defeat  at  Quatrc  Bras.    Meanwhile  the  fight  continued  with 
unparalleled  vigour  both  in  Ligny  and  St  Amand.    Every 
iou'n  r,L   house  in  the  former  village,  as  at  Saragossa,  became  the 
f;79Kljom''  theatre  of  a  separate  and  desperate  conflict  ;  the  troops 
t-%0's'''"7Li >    fought  no  longer  in  combined  order,  but  pcrsonallv,  or  in 
detached  groups  ;  and  when  ammunition  failed,  the  bav- 
]>•:?,  184.'    onet  or  but-cnd  of  the  musket,  nay,  even  the  stones  of  the 
143."'''       fallen  houses,  and  the  yet  burning  rafters  of  the  roofs,  sup- 
plied the  rage  of  the  combatants.1    The  entire  village  was 

*  "  At  this  moment,  Marshal,  the  armies  are  warmly  engaged.  His  Majesty 
commands  me  to  direct  you  instantly  to  envelop  the  right  of  the  enemy,  ami 
fall  on  his  rear:  his  army  is  lost  if  you  act  vigorously;  the  fate  of  Franco  is  in 
your  hands.  Do  not  lose  ;i  moment  in  making  the  prescribed  movement,  and 
march  direct  on  the  heights  of  Mry  and  St  Amand,  to  contribute  to  a  victory 
which  will  probably  prove  decisive." — So  I'M.1  t<>  XKY,  IGtft.  JunclSIH,  a  yuartcr 
2"'-g>  ttti-u:;  CAPF.FIGUF.,  ii.  481,  -Ib'J. 
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concealed  iii  smoko,  from  whence  were  lioanl,  above  the     <  HAI- 
rattle  of  musketry,  tlic  yells  and  cries  of  the  combatants 

t/  '  «/ 

the  crash  of  falling  roof's,  and  smashing  of  doors  and  win- 
dows. Presently  the  French  artillery  of  the  Guard  was 
brought  up,  and  opened  a  terrible  lire  on  the  villain. 
The  Prussian  reserve  batteries  came  also  into  plav  ;  and 
so  furious  was  the  cannonade,  that  it  seemed  as  if,  bv  an 
awful  earthquake,  the  valley  had  been  rent  asunder,  and 
Ligny  had  become  the  crater  of  a  burning  volcano. 

At  seven  o'clock,  cl'Erlon's  corps,  which  had  been 
stationed  by  Xey  in  reserve  two  leagues  from  Quatre  ivM,,,.i;,. 
.Bras,  withdrawn  thence  bv  the  positive  orders  of  the  !,",!'i  anmn. 
Emperor,  made  its  appearance  on  the  extreme  Prussian  Sl 
right,  beyond  ^t  Amand.  Thev  were  at  first  taken  for 
Prussians,  and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  the  French 
army  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  mistake  discovered,  than 
fear  gave  place  to  confidence,  and  Xapolcon,  now  entirely 
relieved,  brought  forward  his  Guards  and  reserves  for  a 
decisive  attack  on  the  centre.  The  Hamcau  de  St 
Amand,  a  group  of  houses  forming  a  salient  angle  be- 
tween ^t  Amand  and  la  llayc  and  Wagnclle,  had  been 
carried  by  storm  by  the  Prussians  of  Tippelskirschen's 
brigade,  and  the  French  made  the  utmost  efforts  to 
retake  it,  as  it  was  the  key  of  that  part  of  the  position. 
Four  times  also  had  St  Amand  la  Have  yielded  to  their 
impetuous  assaults,  and  four  times  the  loud  hourrah  of  the 
Prussians  told  that  they  had  regained  the  post.  ^o 
vehement  did  the  contest  become  at  this  point,  that  when 
the  lire  of  the  Prussians  in  the  village  began  to  slacken 
from  having  expended  their  ammunition,  the  1 1  th  hussars, 
who  were  stationed  in  its  rear,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
them  and  supplied  them  with  their  own  cartridges  :  an 
act  of  devotion  to  which  many  of  themselves  fell  sacri- 
fices. ])luchers  anxiety  to  retain  this  post,  as  well  as 
Liirnv,  till  the  arrival  of  AVellington  on  the  right  or  Pmlow 
on  the  left,  was  extreme  :  and  he  incessantly  fed  the 
contest  in  the  villages,  but  more  especially  that  at  ^t 
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CHAP.     Amand  on  his  right,  with  fresh  troops,  until  at  length 

XCIII 

_L  his  last  reserves  were  engaged.     "  Forward,  my  lads  !  we 

18U      must  do  something  before  the  English  join  us,"  exclaimed 

i  RIUKCII-     *nc  veteran  field-marshal,  as  he  cheered  on  his  men  to 

",';?'  2si4'    Jom  tnc  deadly  strife  :  but,  meanwhile,  the  expending 

Wne. ;.      Of  Ing  last  reserves  did  not  escape  the  eagle  eve  of  the 

0()[;    ..I-Q  1  <--  J 

222!  ciaus,  French  Emperor.  "  They  are  lost!"  said  lie  to  Gerard, 
v'm'.i.  is-.  ' '  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  vacant  ground  behind  Ligny : 
Gru'inian'  "  they  have  no  reserve  remaining/''  Immediately  the 
i4:',"i4v>!'  formidable  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard  were 

ordered  forward  for  the   decisive   charge,    and   directed 
i,->:j,  i.;7.     upon  the  Prussian  line  immediately  to  the  right  of  Ligny, 

so  as  to  turn  that  important  post.1 

,()  Milhaud's  terrible  cuirassiers   advanced  at  the  gallop, 

Final  an,i    shaking  their  sabres  in  the  air;  the  artillery  of  the  Guard 

decisive  l  ... 

under  Drouot  moved  up,  pouring  forth  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  its  dreadful  fire  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  all,  the  dense 
columns  of  the  Old  Guard  were  seen  moving  forward, 
with  a  swift  pace  and  unbroken  array.  This  attack, 
supported  by  the  appearance  of  d'Erlon's  column  in  the 
distance,  and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Lobau's,  who  coming 
up  at  this  instant  was  posted  in  reserve  on  the  right  of 
Flcurus,  proved  decisive.  Milhaud,  with  twenty  squad- 
rons of  cuirassiers,  charged  home  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
21st  Prussian  regiment,  which,  albeit  wearied  and  sorely 
weakened  by  the  contest,  Avas  yet  coming  up  with  an 
undaunted  front  to  meet  the  advancing  columns,  and 
utterly  overthrew  it.  The  fugitives  spread  the  alarm  far 
in  the  rear.  The  few  battalions  of  infantry  posted  behind 
Ligny  began  to  retire  ;  the  bloodstained  street  of  the 
village  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  in  the  confusion 
of  a  retreat,  commenced  just  as  darkness  overspread  the 
field,  the  troops  naturally  fell  into  some  degree  of  dis- 
order. The  cannon,  in  retiring  through  the  narrow  lanes 
behind  Ligny,  got  entangled,  and  twenty-one  pieces  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  veteran  Llticher  himself, 
charging  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry  to  retard  the 
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enemy's  pursuit,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  In-  fell     <  11  \i'. 
beneath  it.      "  Now,"  said  he  to  his  aide-de-camp  Nostit/., 
"  I  am  lost."    Hut  that  faithful  officer  stood  by  his  side,  and    s 
succeeded  in   the  end  in   saving   him.      "\\liv  have    you '-"-'• -"-"•'.• 
saved  my  life, "  said  P>lucher  to   him,  "to  bring  me  into  .:>">, -''7. 
this  strait  C     rl'he   Prussian   horse,  overpowered  by  the  -','s: »..)!,',', 
French   cuirassiers,  were  driven   back,  and  the  victorious  (•',„'."'• 
French  rode  straight  over  the  Prussian  marshal  as  he  lay  |J 
entangled  below   his  dying   steed.      A    second  charge  of',', 
Prussian  horse  repulsed  the  cuirassiers  ;  but  they,  too,  in  (' 
the  dark,  passed  the  marshal  without   seeing  him,  and  it  i' 
was  not  till  they  were  returning  that   he  was  recognised,  117,  i:.i.' 
and  with  some  difficult}' extricated  from  the  dead  animal,  ;,,  ;:•,''' 
and    mounted   on   a  stray  dragoon    horse.      The    loss    of  l;;',^1,'^,', 
the  French    in  the  battle  was  about  ten  thousand   men  ;  .\;',;'",1'1'' :','.'" 
while  the  Prussians  were  weakened  by  twelve   thousand,  (I.1';;-    1)iu 
and  lost  four  standards  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon.  <'i"  <n.  u. 
Hut  ten  thousand  more,  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  <;r..im;ui 
levies  from  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Khine,  who  were  HM"]^!' 
in  secret  inclined  to  Napoleon,  dispersed  after  the  action,  i^'ioo. 
and  were  lost  to  the  allied  cause.1'" 

While  this  desperate  conflict  was  raging  on  the  left  of 
the  allied  position,  an  encounter,  on  a  less  extensive 
scale,  but  equally  desperate  and  more  successful  to  the 
Allies,  took  place  between  Wellington  and  Neyat  Quatre 
l>ras.  At  midnight  on  the  loth,  the  drums  beat  and 
the  trumpets  sounded  in  every  quarter  of  Pmissels  ;  at 
daylight  the  troops  assembled  at  their  several  rallying 
points,  and  were  rapidly  marched  oil'  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  Highland  regiments,  the  -1-Jd,  7!'ih,  and  !):M,  which 
had  their  rallying  point  in  the  Park  and  Place  Royal, 
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\TI'm'    wcre   Particularly  remarked  for   tlic   earliness   of  tlicir 


muster,  the  discipline  and  precision  of  their  movements, 
[S1°'      and  tlic  air,  at  once  grave  and  undaunted,  with  which 
they  marched  out  of  the  town.     Quatre  Bras  was  the 
point  of  union  now  assigned  to  the  whole  army ;  but  as  its 
distance  from  Brussels  was  not  above  eighteen  miles,  and 
other  corps  of  the  arm}',  particularly  the  English  cavalry 
and  artillery,  had,  some  twenty-five,  some  thirty  miles  to 
marcli,   they   arrived    at    different   times  ;   and   Picton's 
division,  with  the  Brunswickers,  were  first  of  those  who 
came  up  from  behind  on  the  ground.     A  brigade  of  the 
Belgian  troops  had  been  assailed  the  evening  before  by 
Ney's  advanced  guard  at  Frasnes,  and  retreated  to  Quatre 
Bras,  where,  by  the  morning  of  16'th,  above  seven  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen  were  assembled  under  the  Prince 
'nioGrosse  °f  Orange.     The  occupation  by  these  troops  of  this  all- 
2io°2i3I"    important  point  was  owing  to  the  decision  and  promptitude 
(rioimau      Of  General  Perponcher,  who  (in  the  absence  of  the  Prince 

Damitz,  i.  i 

w>,  -2(io.  of  Orange  at  Brussels)  took  upon  himself  to  disregard 
47.  Nap.  Wellington's  order,  to  concentrate  his  division  on  his  riirht 

T>         i       •  CT 

10.3,  loi.  at  Xivelles,  and  did  so  on  his  left  at  Quatre  Bras ;  thus 
Wt"img-4'  closing  to  Xey  tlic  direct  road  to  Brussels,  and  preserving 
Bathurat°rcl  to  the  English  general  his  communication  with  Blucher 
isTs  K<c  an<^  the  Pomt  °f  concentration  for  his  army.*  Had  Ney 
xi;-  -ira  attacked  early  and  with  vigour,  he  would  probably  have 

Charras,  .  .      . 

i/i'.          made  himself  master  of  this  important  point  before  the 
British  troops  arrived  from  Brussels.1     But  he  moved  with 

*  Colonel  Hamley,  in  the  very  able  and  acute  criticism  on  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo,  contained  in  hi.s  "  Career  of  Wellington/'  has  been  the  first  to  give 
this  fact  the  prominence  it  deserves.  He  says: — "He  (Wellington)  then 
issiied  orders  for  the  army  to  concentrate,  not  on  Quatre  Bras,  but  on  Nivelles, 
.seven  miles  to  his  own  right  of  the  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels.  This 
singular  mistake  has  never  been  explained,  indeed  has  hardly  been  noticed. 
Yet  it  involved  terrible  consequences,  for  Napoleon's  object  being  to  insert 
the  point  of  his  wedge  between  the  two  armies,  to  concentrate  at  Nivelles  was 
to  assist  him  by  making  a  great  opening  for  his  wedge.  Had  the  assembly  at 
Nivelles  taken  place,  the  ultimate  concentration  of  the  Duke's  army  must  have 
been  effected  at  some  point  other  than  Waterloo,  because  the  French  would 
have  been  at  Waterloo  before  him." — Wellington'1  s  Career,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
HAMI.KY,  p.  7'<,  77.— See  also  CHAUHAS,  p.  172  ;  and  BIUAL.MONT,  ii.  422,  note. 
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such  circumspection,  that  it  was  not   till   noon   that  he    rim- 

V  (    I  I  I 

advanced  from  (iosselies,*  where  he  had  passed  the  night, 
and  it  was  half-past  two  before  he  had  collected  anv  con- 
siderable force  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  by  which  time 
1  Melon's  division  and  the  Brunswickers  were  approaching 
the  field.  But  their  whole  force,  with  the  Belgians,  did 
not  exceed  at  that  time  twenty  thousand,  including  two 
thousand,  nearly  useless,  Belgian  and  Brunswick  horse,t 
with  twenty-eight  guns  ;  and  Xey  had  in  all  under 
his  command  more  than  double  the  number  of  troops,  of 
whom  live  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and 
ten  pieces  of  cannon. t 

*  Nicy's  orders  were  in  these  terms  :—"  L'intention  do  sa  Majt-str  o-t  quo 
VDUS  attaquie/  tout  ee  qui  est  drvant  vous:  '/"'"/'/>.•>  l'n\'<iir  riijuiii'i  H  '  UK  •> 
]>r<  .<*(',  vous  vous  rabattiex  .-ur  nuns  pour  eoneourir  ii  i-nvc!o|ip.-r  !>•  corps 
emu'ini  entiv  Sonibrcf  et  Brie,  Si  ce  corps  ctait  rnfoiire  auparavant,  al»r.-  s'l 
IMajeste  maini'tivrerait  dans  votre  direction,  jiour  faeilitcr  (.'galenient  vos  op'-i'a- 
tioiis.''  An  liirnitdc  dn-irnt  J-'/fiirn.-t,  d  Jtit.r  /i«t.n.i  iij>i\.-i  mi'/i,  lc  I  <>.  JuMlNI, 

t   I-'.)] 


G,'J^2  and  1G  guns.  lM,s.5G  and  22  gun.-: 

Allied  force  at  three  o'clock.  1'ix'iich  do. 

(i.>:')2  Belgian  Infantry,  1G,34S  Infantry. 

1,0>2        ,,        Cavalry,  l,b»jj  Cavalry. 

4,(i4  I  British  Infantry. 
2,.ris'2  Hanoverian  Infantry. 
4,032  Brunswick  Infantry. 
922  Cavalrv. 


'20,094  with  '28  guns.  1>.21:J  ami  ;',S  truns. 

Kt'llonnann  ranio  up  with  his  cavalry  and  12  guns  about  tivo  uVloi-k.  and  \\h.  n 
this  was  di'iii'  the  Frciu-h  had  ;V225  cavalry  and  50  guus.  — S 
108  ;   CH.YKKAS,  p.  ,v.i,  17,-,.  177. 

*  French  fnixx-  under  Xcy  originally  : — 

Itif;.niry. 

2.1  C'-.rps,  lloille,  .          .          .          2".'i:;5 

1st  Corps,  d'Krl.m.       .          .          .          lli.s^;) 
KelK'rniann's  Cuirassiers,    . 
Lcfebvrc  Desni  motto's  Light  ) 
Horse  of  the  Guard,  } 


Total,        .         .         .         r.7,."i20  s.S^s  II  •> 

~TTr^ 

—  Only  half  of  this  force,  however,  fought  at  Quatro  Br.is,  the  corps  of  d'Erlou 
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CHAP.  It  was  well  for  the  British  corps  that  the  French 
XCI1L  marshal  did  not  concentrate  his  whole  army  together, 
and  commence  his  attack  with  his  united  force  ;  for  if  so, 
they  must  inevitably  have  been  crushed.  But  Napoleon's 
orders  to  reserve  a  large  body  in  hand  to  strike  the  deci- 
sive blow  against  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  led  him  to  leave 
d'Erlon  with  nineteen  thousand  men  in  reserve  near  Gos- 
selies,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  the  Emperor  at  Ligny.  In 
effect,  the  approach  of  that  corps,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  a  material  influence  on  the  battle  at  that  place, 
though  they  did  not  actually  take  part  in  it.  Nev  him- 

•>  J  »/ 

self,  with  nine  thousand  foot,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
cavalry,  and  twenty-two  guns,  commenced  a  little  after 
two  o'clock  the  attack  at  Quatrc  Bras.  The  Belgians, 
about  seven  thousand  strong,  were  soon  overthrown.  The 
village  of  Piermont,  the  farm  of  Gcmioncourt,  part  of  the 
Bois  dc  Bossu,  were  lost ;  but,  as  they  were  retiring  from 
the  field,  a  broad  line  of  red  uniforms,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  seen  on  the  road  from 
Brussels  ;  and  soon  after,  Picton's  division  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  men  came  up  in  haste  and  covered  with 
dust.  Instantly  forming  with  great  precision  when  they 
got  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  along  the  Xamur  road,  Pic- 
ton's  two  British  brigades  in  front,  his  Hanoverian  brigade 
in  second  line,  and  the  Brunswickcrs  in  reserve,  they  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  attack.  It  was  now  nearly  three 
o'clock,  and  Wellington  in  person  was  on  the  ground. 
He  had  just  galloped  back  from  Bry,  where  he  had,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  a  conference  with  Blucher  on 
their  joint  operations,  and  expressed  his  doubts  to  the 
Prussian  general  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  he  had 
chosen  for  the  battle.  The  Allies  were  now  about  twenty 
thousand  strong  ;  and  the  French,  who  had  been  joined 
by  Jerome's  division  (7819  men),  about  eighteen  thou- 
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sand;   but  tlio   former  had  not  above  twenty-eight  guns,     MI\I>. 
and  no   horse  except   a   regiment  of  Brunswick  hussars, 
which  gave  the  enemy  at  first  a  decided  advantage.     The 
Belgians,  indeed,  had  eleven  hundred  cavalry  on  the  field; 
but  thev  never  could  be   brought  to  face  the  eneinv,  and, 
when  led  forward  to  the  charge,  lied  with  such   precipita- 
tion, in  an  earlv  period  of  the  action,  that  thev  swept  the 
Duke    of    Wellington    and   his    stall'  with    them    through 
Quatre  Bras,  and  were  not  again  seen  on  the  field.      The 
Duke  now  ordered  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunswickers 
to  move  up  on  his  right,  between  the  Charleroi  road  and 
the  Bois  de  Bossu,  whilst  lie  caused  Kempt  and  Pack  to 
advance,  bringing  up  their  right  shoulders,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  irround  between  that  road  and  the  wood  of  1'ierniont. 
Two  heavy  French  masses,  consisting  of  Bacheluz's  divi-  r. 
sion,   preceded   by  a   cloud  of  skirmishers,  advanced  to  M™'^. 
meet  1'icton's  men  ;  the  skirmishers  drew  oil'  as  the  adverse  ^0,',,^.'':,:,. 
lines  approached;  gradually  the  French  fire  slackened,  and  ^"'ioV' 
their  columns  began  to  waver;  then,  uniting  with  a  shout,  n,1ic<;r(::::u 

~  *  '  (  nroii.  in. 

the  British  rushed  on  with  lowered  bayonets,  and  drove  -1:>>  -17- 
their  opponents  back  in  confusion  to  their  original  posi-  i7.">,  m-'. 
tion.1 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  Charleroi  road,  and  between  it 
and  the  F>ois  de  Bossu,  Foy  advanced  against  the  Brims- Vehement 
wickers,   and   his   columns   pressing   vigorously  on,    were  \\l'" nm'il'h 
driving   back    their   infantry,  when  the  gallant   Duke  of"1"111 
Brunswick,   putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
led  them  on  to  the  charge.     Struck  with  a  sudden  panic, 
however,  the  horsemen  turned  and  lied:   the  Brunswick 
infantry  then  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  their  Duke  nobly 
fell  while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men.      I'pon  this  the 
French  cavalry  rode  with  the  utmost  gallantry  close  up 
to  the  British  infantry,  now  wholly  denuded  of  horsemen, 
and  assailed  them  with   such    rapidity,  that   the   sabres 
were  upon  more  than  one  regiment  before  they  had  time 
to  form  square.     Pack's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Koyals, 
4 ild,  -i -4th,  and  U:2d  in  particular,  being  now  deprived  of 
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CHAP,    all  support  on  its  right,  was  assailed  at  once  both  in  front 

"V  /  '  I  T  r 

and  flank.    But  his  men  upheld  their  noble  character,  and 


LS1°-     succeeded,  after  an  arduous  conflict,  in  repulsing  the  enemy 
on  the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road.    The  42d  were  charged 
in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  tall  rye ;  two  companies  had  not 
fallen  back  into  the  square  when  the  lancers  were  upon 
them,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  it,  followed  by 
some  of  the  horse,  and  were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  with 
their  brave  colonel,  Sir  Robert  Macara,  who  was  killed  on 
the  spot.     The  French  horsemen,  however,  paid  dear  for 
their  success;  for  a  well-directed  volley  from  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  stretched  many  of  them  on  the  plain,  and 
the  men,  closing  rapidly  in,  bayoneted  such  as  had  pene- 
trated into  the  square.    The  44th  being  suddenly  assailed 
by  lancers  in  rear,  when  engaged  in  front,  and  having  no 
time  to  form  square,  performed  the  astonishing  feat  of 
receiving  the  cavalry  in  line,  and  defeating  it  by  a  single 
iis^iis?'1'  well-directed  discharge  of  the  rear  rank,  who  faced  about 
Sfer°io    for  tnat  Purpose.*     At  the  same  time  the  2Sth,  32d, 
^^•ix-79th,    and   .95th,   forming  Kcmpt's   brigade,   maintained 
Wellington  their  ground  on  Pack's  left  ;   and  although  the  French 
thurst,1  June  troops,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  fought  with  the  utmost 
(iiinv.'xi'i.    fury,  and  repeatedly  rode  up  to  the  very  bayonets  of  the 
h'.!<;-_'v;:!ii.  soldiers,  calling  out,  "Down  with  the  English! — no  quarter 
rt?'  — no  (luai'ter  !  "  and  the  enemy's  cannon  with  imresistcd 
r."3-  fire  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  British  squares,  yet  little 
ground  was   gained,    and   Quatrc  Bras  was   still   in  the 
hands  of  the   allied   troops,   though   the   enemy's   horse 
repeatedly  rode  up  to  its  streets.1 

In  no  action  of  the  war  did  the  British  combat  to 
greater   disadvantage,    or   with    more    desperate   valour, 

*  The  Colonel  of  the  41th,  Hammc rton,  when  lie  heard  the  rush  of  horse- 
men in  his  rear,  calmly  called  out,  '•  Hear  rank,  right-about  face — Present  — 
Fire."  The  efVeet  of  the  volley  in  line,  at  twenty  paces'  distance,  was  very 
j.aeat  ;  but  some  of  the  boldest  of  llie  lancers  reached  the  bayonets,  and  one 
struck  Kiisigii  Christie  severely  in  the  face  ;  but  that  heroic  oilieer,  amidst  all 
tin;  ag'inyof  the  wound,  preserved  the  colours  by  throwing  himself  on  his 
i'.tce.-  .Sn;ou.\K,  i.  lift,  1;>1. 
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than  here,  from  two,  when  the  battle  commenced,  until  rim-, 
six  o'clock,  when  Aliens  division  arrived.  Confident  in 
his  Lrreat  superiority,  especially  in  cavalry  and  artillery, 
Nev  pushed  his  advantage  to  the  utmost.  Anxious  t<i  i>  ;..,••• 
fulfil  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  repulse  the  i 
"British  before  their  reinforcements  arrived,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fall  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the  Prussians'" 
when  ensured  with  the  Kmperor  at  Liirnv,  he  made  the 
attack  with  all  his  accustomed  vigour.  Fov's  divi-ion 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Quatre  Bras  :  Bachehi/ 
pushed  on  from  the  village  of  1'iermont  ;  while  on  the 
extreme  French  left,  the  wood  of  Bossu  was  carried, 
after  a  bloody  combat,  by  Jerome.  In  consequence  of 
the  British  having  few  cannon,  and,  after  the  flight  of 
the  Belgian  and  Brunswick  horse,  no  cavalry,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  conflict  fell  on  the  infantry,  who  had  no 
resource  but  to  throw  themselves,  with  all  possible  rapi- 
dity, into  squares.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Kellermann, 
with  his  division  of  cavalry,  nineteen  hundred  strong,  on 
the  field  at  this  time,  which  raised  his  horse  to  above  four 
thousand,  enabled  Xey  to  employ  that  arm  with  fatal 
effect.  The  42d  and  44th,  now  formed  in  square,  were 
charged  so  frequently  to  the  vcrv  bayonets  of  the  sol- 
diers, that  nothing  but  their  extreme  steadiness  saved 
them  from  destruction.  The  28th  was  assailed  suddenly 
on  three  faces  at  once,  by  cuirassiers  and  lancers.  "  28th, 
remember  Eirvpt  !  "  exclaimed  Picton,  who  was  in  the  in-,, 

k  •        .  .  .  Maxwell 

side  :  *  and  motionless  the  men  stood  with  their  muskets  LifVuf\vt. 
in  their  hands.     Not  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  square  but  icT.  /,., 
that  of  the  colonel,  who  called  aloud,  "  Ready  !  "     The 
hiifh  corn  concealed  the  horsemen  from  the  foot-soldiers  : 
but  soon  a  hollow  rush  was  heard,  the  corn-blades  bent  ]M.  |n- 
suddenlv  forward,  and  the  lances  of  the  enemy  appeared  ',',' •{;r..~,- 

1  I  lirmi.  iii. 

within  twenty  paces.1    The  word  "  Fire  !  "  was  then  given  --".  ---*. 
by  the  colonel  ;  +    cacli   front   of  the  squares  poured  in  ivi'. 
a  deadlv  vollev,  and  the  proud  horsemen  were  instantly 
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CHAP,    scattered  in  every  direction  :  a  rolling  fire  from  the  rear 
ranks  completed  their  defeat. 


Notwithstanding  their  heroic  resistance,  however,  the 
Noi>ie"com.  combat,  from  the  want  of  cavalry  and  the  scanty  artillery 

1     t      t* 

p'icton  and  on  the  side  of  the  British,  was  for  long  unequal.  The 
Bois  de  Bossu,  a  post  of  great  moment,  as  it  entirely 
covered  the  English  right  flank,  had  been  at  length  lost  ; 
and  the  squares  in  the  open  fields,  sorely  reduced  by  the 
grape-shot  of  the  batteries,  could  hardly  close  up  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  withstand  the  repeated  and  desperate 
charges  of  Kellermann's  horse.  'Die  men  were  becoming 
impatient  under  the  dreadful  fire  of  cannon  to  which, 
from  being  necessarily  stationary  through  the  want  of 
cavalry,  they  were  exposed,  and  repeatedly  asked,  "  "When 
shall  we  be  at  them  r(  "  The  heroic  resistance  of  the  42d 
and  44th,  now  sorely  reduced,  was  watched  with  intense 
anxiety  by  Picton,  who,  despairing  of  getting  the  Belgian 
horse,  which  had  fled  from  the  field,  to  face  the  enemy, 
and  having  no  other  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  resolved  on 
the  bold  measure  of  charging  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  and 
lancers  with  infantry.  For  this  purpose,  he  formed  the 
Royals  and  28th  into  column,  and,  placing  himself  with 
Kempt  at  their  head,  followed  by  the  32d,  plunged  head- 
long, with  loud  shouts,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  They  were  immediately  charged  on  all  sides  by 
lancers  and  cuirassiers  :  but,  although  entirely  enveloped 
by  their  furious  assailants,  they  repelled  every  attack  by 
the  precision  of  their  fire;  and  effectually  took  the  pres- 
sure off  the  42d  and  44th.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  the 
British  squares  could  not  be  seen  amidst  the  surging  mul- 
titude of  horsemen  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  until 
their  places  were  made  apparent  by  a  sudden  volley, 
which,  like  the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  scattered  the  assailing 
squadrons  in  every  direction.1  But  still  the  conflict  was 
very  doubtful ;  and  the  Belgian  infantry,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  were  so  panic-struck  that  they 
abandoned  the  field,  leaving  the  British,  Hanoverians, 
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and   Brunswickers,   not    above  twelve   thousand  in  all,  to    rn.\p. 
withstand  above  twenty  thousand  of  French,  including  live 
thousand  admirable  horse. 

Despite  all  their  gallantry,  the  situation  of  the  llriti-h 
had  now  become  very  critical,  when  the  two  infantry  A  -•<!.• 
brigade's  of  the  :>d  division,  under  Lieutenant-!  ieneral  ;\!,','  . 
(Amnt  Alten,  most  opportunely  arrived  on  the  field  about  '' 
six  o'clock,  accompanied  by  two  batteries  of  foot-artillery. 
This  reinforcement,  which  added  live  thousand  live  hun- 
dred admirable  soldiers  and  twelve  guns  to  the  Briti.-h 
ranks,  in  some  degree  restored  the  equality  of  the  opposite 
forces,  as  Xey  had  twenty  thousand  men  and  iifiv  guns  ; 
but  his  ii\e  thousand  horse  still  gave  him  a  vast  advan- 
tage in  that  arm.  Ilalket's  brigade,  which  headed  the 
reinforcement,  was  immediately  directed  towards  the 
French  left,  between  the  wood  of  Bossu  and  the  Charleroi 
road,  while  Kiclmansegge's  brigade,  which  followed, 
received  orders  to  strengthen  the  extreme  British  left, 
where  the  troops  which  had  so  long  fought  with  the 
cavalry  were  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  nearly 
exhausted  by  fatigue.  Xey,  upon  perceiving  this  acces- 
sion to  the  allied  forces,  despatched  a  peremptorv  order 
to  d'Krlon,  to  join  him  with  his  whole  corps  without  a 
moment's  delay — a  step  which  exercised,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  a  most  important,  perhaps  decisive,  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  At  the  same  time,  he 
strongly  reinforced  his  troops  in  the  wood  of  Bossu,  and, 
bv  a  redoubled  discharge  from  all  his  guns,  prepared  a 
fresh  attack.  The  4:2d  and  44th  were  now  formed  into 

1  S:l.i.n;c    i 

one   square,  and,  with  the  30th,  which  also  got  into  the  i:,-;,  M:-.'  ' 
same    formation,   again   repelled   a   formidable   attack  of  ^'."iVi!"'1 
French  lancers.     But  the  CDth  was  not  equally  fortunate:  \':' ;.!'•'' 
for,  before  the  square  could  be  completed,  Kellerniamfs  <]-,1,'l1^,xlv 
dragoons  attacked  and  broke  it,  taking  its  colours  :    and,  '),'L'(lri:" 

...,'.  I'lii'tni.  iii. 

sweeping  on,  again  assailed  Picton's  wearied  bands,  which  -1;i-  -"-'-• 
only  repelled  their  assaults  by  their  unvarying  steadiness  1-1.  i :;:':. 
in  square.1  The  resistance  was  most  vigorous  at  every 
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CHAP,    point;  but  the  Allies,  destitute  of  horse,  were  threatened 
_1_  with  being  turned   on   cither  flank;  and  Key,  deeming 
u<!1°-     success  secure,  despatched  the  taken  colours  of  the  69th 
as  a  harbinger  of  victory  to  the  Emperor. 

At  length,   at  half-past  six,  two  brigades  of  Guards, 
Arrival' of   under   Maitlancl    and    Byng,    arrived    with    some    other 
restores*!!*  troops,   which   raised  the  Allies  in  the  field  to  twenty- 
nine  thousand    men    and    sixty-eight    guns.      The    men 
were  covered  with  dust  and  dropping  with  sweat,  after  a 
toilsome  march  of  eighteen  miles  from  Enghien.     They 
were  immediately  ordered  by  Wellington  to  retake  the 
wood  of  Bossu,  which  they  did  in  the  most  gallant  style  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  attempted  to  debouch  on  the  other 
side,  their  advance  was  checked  by  a  tremendous  fire  of 
round-shot  and  canister  from  the  French  batteries  ;  and 
they  were  driven  back  into  the  cover  of  the  trees  with 
great   slaughter.     A   vehement  charge   of  French  horse 
on  the  disordered  Guards,  which  followed,  was  repulsed 
by  a  volley  from  the  men  under  cover  of  the  ditch  of  the 
wood.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  held  the  post, 
and  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  expel  them  from  it  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.     Such,  however,  was  the  fatigue 
Dam!!?'     of  the   Guards  with  this   obstinate  conflict,  that   many 
bonie/i!"     fainted  among  the  trees  from  absolute  exhaustion,  when 
jom.C'amp.  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  their  more  robust  comrades. 
'^J^IT*.')      This  desperate  struggle  continued  for  nearly  three  hours, 
Maxwell's    without  any  decided  advantage  being  gained  on  cither 

Vv  elhngton,  J  ,  t       t      • 

iii.4«M«7.  side;  but,  as  night  approached,  it  was  evident  that  the 
ii.c'm  *'     enemy's  attacks  were  growing  weaker,  while  the  successive 
iiw,'  i'uo.     arrival  of  the  remainder  of  Cooke's  Guards  inspired  fresh 
ardour  in  the  wearied  British.1 

Still  none  of  the  cavalry  had  appeared,  nor  did  the 

n.-p.'nite    first   brigade   of  British  horse  arrive  on  the  ground  till 

ESsilflate  in  the  evening;  the  greater  part  not  till  midnight, 

after  the  conflict  had  entirely  ceased.     Meanwhile  Xey, 

with  Reille's  corps  and  the  cuirassiers,  was  making  the 

most  desperate  efforts  to  force  the  English  from  their 
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position.      l>ut  such  was  the  rapiditv  and  precision  of  tin-    CUM-. 
British    lire,  that   all   his    dibits   proved    ineffectual  ;   and 
towards  seven,  when  Alten   and   the   (iuard>,  and  a  troop 
of  horse-artillery,  had   come   up,   it   became   evident   that 
the    weight    ot    force    had    inclined    to    the    British    ,-idc. 
The  French  marshal,  however,  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
trust 1 1111  to  the  support  of  d  Frlon  s  corps,  which  he  every 
moment    expected    to    arrive   on    the    field,   continued   his 
attacks    with    the    utmost    impetuositv.      But    the    with- 
drawing of  that   powerful   reserve,  which  would   probablv 
have  changed   the  fortune  of  the  dnv,  without  bcneiitinir 
Napoleon,  proved  fatal   to  Xev.      His  last  attacks  were 
all   rej)iilsed    with    great    loss  ;   and    at    length    stung   to 
the   (jiiick   by  their  failure,  finding  that  d'Krlon  liad  not 
come   up,  lie  sent  a  positive  order  for  him  to  retrace  his 
steps   from    Lignv,  where  he  had  produced  an  impression 
on  the  Hank  of  the    Prussians;   but  lie  did  not  arrive  till  1.81!"".m'-i- 
after  it  was  dark,  and  when   the  battle  was  already  lost.  Welim-t^i 
Wellington,  seeing  the  pressure  on   his  wind's  and  centre  tlmrtt.'juii« 
relieved,  ordered  a  general  advance  ;   and  the  line,  with  <•!;,.„.".  i'ii. 
loud  shouts,  moved  forward  to  the  position  of  the  French,  j ;,',',;  t'"'  ,. 
who  retired  with  precipitation.    Xev  at  nightfall  retreated 'I--1"1'?'. 

1,1.      l>;e 

to  Frasnes,  a  mile  from  the  Held  of  battle  :   and  \\  elling-  u™*™ 
ton's  men,  wearied  alike  with  marching  and  lighting,  lay  ±^.  --'••;. 
on  the  ground  on  which  they  had  fought  at  Qua t re  Bras,  u»o,  is)y. 
surrounded  bv  the  dead  and  the  dying.1"1" 

In    this  bloody  combat,  the  British  and   Hanoverians 
had  three  hundred  and  liftv  killed,  two   thousand  three  i., -',.•/! uth 
hundred  and  eighty  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-  '" 
one    made    prisoners.      The    loss    of   the    Belgians    and 
Brunswickers  was   thirteen    hundred   more — in    all,   live 
thousand  two  hundred  men.      The  French  lo>s  amounted 
to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fortv  :   and  the  fact  of 
the    repulsed    army   sustaining   a    smaller   loss    than    the 
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CHAP,    victorious  one,  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstance, 

X  P  T I T 

that  during  the   greater   part   of   the    day    the    British 


LS1°-  infantry,  without  cavalry,  and  but  little  artillery,  com- 
^Gurw.xii.  bated  against  the  French,  who  had  fifty  guns  and  five 
glan  official  thousand  admirable  horsemen  in  their  ranks.  No  guns 
jimeT?,'  ancl  f°w  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side ;  for  the 
official03'8  Drench  having  commenced  the  combat  with  giving  no 
June™*!;'  °iliai'tcl'>  and  evinced  unparalleled  exasperation  during  the 
1815.  whole  day,  the  British  troops  were  driven  into  a  sanguinary 
191.  '  species  of  combat,  alike  foreign  to  their  previous  habits 
and  present  inclinations.1 

During  the  night  of  the  IGth,  AYellington  received 
Retreat' of  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and 
siansuT  that  they  were  retreating  in  great  confusion  in  the  direc- 
A\avre^  ^Qn  Qf  v\Tayre  Although,  hoM'cver,  the  troops  of  the 
Pkte'93  Rhenish  provinces,  to  the  number  of  nearly  ten  thousand, 
left  their  colours  and  fled  to  Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
before  they  halted,  yet  not  a  man  was  missing  from  the 
provinces  of  Old  Prussia,  and  several  fresh  troops  joined 
from  that  of  Minister.  Among  these  steady  bands,  the 
spirit  of  the  men  was  neither  tamed  nor  weakened. 
Unbroken  confidence  was  placed  in  the  aged  chief  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  victory;  and  above  all,  in  the 
energy  with  which  lie  had  been  known  on  many  former 
occasions  to  repair  disaster.  Nor  was  this  confidence 
misplaced.  Blucher,  on  this  trying  occasion,  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  heading  the  vanguard  of  the  mighty  host 
which  combated  for  the  independence  of  Europe.  Placing 
full  reliance  on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  on  the 
stern  resolution  of  his  men,  he  directed  his  whole  energies 
to  the  one  great  object — the  concentration  of  the  whole 
forces  in  both  armies  to  crush  Napoleon.  His  line  of 
retreat  was  directed  by  Tilly  and  Gcntinncs  to  AYavre, 
in  order  to  be  still  in  communication  with  the  English 
forces.  The  reserve  parks  were  brought  up,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  another  battle;  while  Thiclman's  corps, 
which  covered  the  movement,  was  to  march  upon  Gem- 
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bloux,  where,  having  formed  a  junction  \\ith  P>ulo\v,  \vh-> 
was  connnii'  up  from  llannut,  the  two  unit'-d  \\en-  to  fall 
hack  upon  Wavrc.  There,  accordingly,  upon  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  the  whole  Prussian  army  was.  actuallv  con- 
centrated; the  battering  train  was  withdrawn  from  Lie^e 
to  Maestrieht;  and  everything  which  skill  or  prudence 
could  suggest  was  done  to  put  the  annv  in  the  nio-t  effi- 
cient >tate.  "  Wo  have  lost  one  battle,'  said  Gneisenau: 
"we  must  gain  another."  Despatches  were  sent  oil'  to 
Wellington,  announcing  Bluchor's  readiness  "  to  co  operate 
in  a  general  engagement  on  the  following  day  in  front  of 
Waterloo,  not  with  two  corps  onlv.  hut  with  his  whole 
armv,  provided,  if  the  French  did  not  attack  them  on  the 
1  -th,  thev  should  attack  them  on  the  1  !Hh  ;'  and  a  noble 
proclamation  was  issued  to  his  troops,  which  concluded 
with  the  prophetic  words  — "  I  shall  immediately  lead  you  -;'i.  ••<•••. 
anew  against  the  enemy:  we  shall  heat  him,  for  it  is  our  -j-ji,  -±i\. 
dutv  to  do  so."1 

The  Knglish  general  at  once  saw  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  position  at  Quatro  ]>ras,  when  his  left  flank  Rtm-iiu.f 
was  uncovered  hy  the1  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  and  also,  to  \Vatur- 
that  by  retiring  to  Waterloo,  he  would  he  so  near  Hluchor  ""' 
that  thev  would  he  able  to  aid  each  other  in  case  of 
attack.  Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
P>ritish  army,  which  was  by  that  time  in  great  part  con- 
centrated, sixty  thousand  strong,  at  Quatre  l>ras,  retreated 
through  Genappe  to  AV.\TKi;u><>.  Xapoleon,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  rod*1  over  the  ghastly  field  of  battle 
at  Li::nv  on  the  morning  after  the  conflict,  and  observed 
with  satisfaction  the  great  proportion  which  the  Prussian 
dead.  Ivinu1  around  that  village,  bore  to  the  loss  of  the 
French.  From  that,  after  directing  Grouchy,  under  whose 
orders  ho  placed  Vandammes  and  Gerard's  corps,  with 
one  of  Lobau's  divisions.  Ivvcelmans'  corps  of  heavy 
cavalrv,  and  one  of  Pajol's  light-horse  divi>ion>.  to  follow 
up  the  Prussians;  he  moved  with  his  staff  and  Guards, 
Milhaud's  cuirassiers,  Pajol's  light-cavalry,  and  the  two 
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CTTAP.    remaining  divisions  of  Lobau's  corps  to  Quatre  Bras,  from 
which  Wellington  had  recently  before  retired  on  his  road 


51  '•  to  Waterloo.*  His  instructions  to  Grouchy  were  "  to 
follow  up  the  Prussians  and  complete  their  defeat."  So 
rudely,  however,  had  the  French  been  handled  on  the  field 
of  battle  on  the  preceding  day,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
by  them  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  either  army,  excepting 
by  a  large  body  of  lancers,  which,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  charged  the  English  cavalry  who  were 
covering  the  retreat  between  Genappe  and  Waterloo. 
The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and  the  atmosphere  close 
with  the  sulphurous  clouds  which  bespeak  an  approaching 
thunder-storm.  Not  a  drop  of  rain,  however,  had  yet 
fallen,  when,  on  the  discharge  of  the  first  gun  from  the 
British  horse-artillery  on  the  right,  the  concussion  seemed 
to  rebound  like  an  electric  shock  to  the  heavily  charged 
mass  above  ;  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  followed,  and 
the  rain  instantly  fell  in  such  torrents,  as  in  a  few 
minutes  to  flood  the  ground,  and  for  a  period  stop  all 
movements  on  both  sides.!  When  the  weather  cleared 
up,  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  under  Lord  Ux  bridge 
and  Ponsonby,  retired  through  Genappe,  leaving  the  7th 
hussars  in  that  town  to  check  the  enemv.  The  French 
lancers  in  the  first  instance  drove  that  regiment,  supported 
i  sii.omc, ;.  by  a  few  other  squadrons  which  covered  the  rear,  through 
GOUI-'T'O  the  street  ;  as,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  that  distin- 
71.  -\;q>.  o-uished  corps,  its  light  horses  and  the  sabres  of  the  riders 

J3  :()k    IX.  ~  L 

i]-2,  in.     were    unequally   matched,   in   a   close    charge,   with   the 

2i(i,  228.     lancers  of  France.1     This  was  in  an  especial  manner  the 

case  in  the  narrow  chaussec  of  Genappe,  where  the  con- 

*  This  division  of  his  army  made,  according  to  Charms,  the  force  under 
Napoleon  in  person,  directed  against  Wellington,  72,117  strong,  with  2-10 
guns  ;  that  under  Grouchy,  following  ]!lucher,  3:5. 'il 9  with  90  guns  ;  and  there 
remained,  left  at  Ligny,  Girard's  division,  2307  with  8  guns.— See  CHAKKAS, 
216,  note. 

•f  "  Kripiunt  subito  nubes  coelumque,  diennjUe, 
Teuerorum  ex  oeulis,  ponto  no.x.  ineubat  atra. 
Intonuere  poli.  et  crebris  inicat  ignibus  rether  : 
1'ra.  seutemque  viris  inteutant  orunia  mortem." 

J-:,tc'al,  i.  58. 
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flict  took  place,  and  where  the  lances,  like  the  spears  of  CHAP. 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  presented  an  impenetrable 
front.  Major  Hodge  of  the  7th,  who  bravelv  led  his 
corps,  and  the  commander  of  the  lancer-,  were  both 
killed  iii  close  light,  combating  at  the  head  of  their  men. 
Lord  I  xbridge,  now  the  Marquess  of  Anirlesea,  no 
sooner  perceived  this,  than  he  charged  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  first  Life-Guards.  These  magnificent  troops,  1'i, 
albeit  unprotected  by  armour,  bore  down  upon  the  French 
horsemen  with  such  vigour,  as  they  were  ascending  the 
.slope  on  the  other  side  of  Genappe,  that  the  shock  was 
irresistible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  lancers  were  totally 
defeated,  and  driven  with  great  slaughter  headlong 
through  the  town.  No  farther  serious  attempt  was  made 
by  the  enemy  to  disquiet  the  retreat,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  perfect  regularity  and  the  utmost  skill  by 
the  English  general.  Wellington  retired  with  his  whole 
troops  to  the  front  of  the  forest  of  ^o  ionics,  where  he 
took  up  his  position  on  either  side  of  the  high-road  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo, 
on  ground  which  he  had  already  selected  and  had  surveyed 
as  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  battle.  Napoleon  followed 
uith  the  great  bulk  of  his  forces,  and  arranged  them 
nearly  opposite  to  the  English,  on  both  sides  of  the  high- 
road leading  from  Charlcroi  to  Brussels,  with  headquarters 
at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Thirty-three  thousand  had  been 
detached  under  Grouchy  to  observe  the  Prussians  who  . 

1  Minn-lie,  i. 

were  retiring  towards  Wavre,  and  the  troops  which  had-1---' 

•J  7 : ;      v 

assembled   at   nightfall   amounted   to   about   seventy-four  iu.-i.,: 
thousand   men.      Wellington   was   not   equal   in   point   of 
numerical  amount,  his  whole  force  being  only  sixty-seven  <;!;,,, 
thousand  six  hundred  men  :  but  he  was  still  more  inferior  j^,'' 
in  artillery  and  in  the  quality  of  part  of  his  troops.      His  .^'-jj 
cannon    amounted    to    only  one    hundred    and    li ft v- six  •':;'"• 
pieces,  uhile  the   French    had   two   hundred    and    forty-  r  •  •• 
eight  j1    and   the   British,  Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers, -j:;i.' 
in  number  about  iit'ty-oiie  thousand,  could  be  alone  relied 
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CHAP,    on  for  the  shock  of  war — the  remainder  being  composed 
of   Belgians,    for   the   most  part  disaffected  or  recently 


the 

pan 
favc 


ani- 
i  in 

11-  of 
olcun. 


raised  Nassau  levies,  upon  whom  little  dependence  could 
be  placed  in  any  serious  conflict/ 

Though  the  campaign  had  only  as  yet  lasted  two  days, 
its' of  yet  its  result  in  the  first  instance  had  been  eminently 
favourable  to  the  French  troops,  and  had  worthily 
rewarded  the  skill  and  daring  of  their  chief.  With  a 
force  inferior  upon  the  whole  by  fully  seventy  thousand 
men  to  his  opponents  taken  together,  he  had  succeeded 
in  combating  at  Ligny  with  advantage,  at  Quatre  Bras 
with  superiority  of  force;  and  nothing  but  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unforeseen  circumstance  of  d'Erlon's  corps, 
nineteen  thousand  strong,  having  been  marched  at  the 
decisive  moment  first  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Ligny,  and 
again  from  Ligny  to  Quatre  Bras,  without  taking  a  part 
in  cither  action,  had  prevented  him  from  gaining  in  the 
very  first  day  of  the  campaign  what  might  have  proved 
decisive  success  against  both  his  opponents.  Had 
d'Erlon's  corps  been  thrown  on  the  flank  of  Blucher 
when  his  last  resources  were  exhausted,  and  Xapoleon's 
Guard  charged,  the  Prussian  army  would  have  sustained 
an  irreparable  defeat,  possibly  as  disastrous  as  that  of 
Jena.  Had  the  same  force  been  hurled  against  Pack's 
and  Kcmpt's  heroic  brigades,  when  enveloped  by  Keller- 
mann's  cuirassiers  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  English  divisions 
engaged  would  have  been  destroyed  before  Alien's  men 
or  the  Guards  came  up,  or  driven  to  an  eccentric  retreat, 
highly  dangerous  to  themselves  in  presence1  of  such  a 
superiority  on  the  enemy's  part  in  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  probably  fatal  to  the  future  communication  of  Blucher 
and  Wellington.  >So  great  were  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  admirably  conceived  irruption  of  the  French 
Emperor  into  the  space  between  the  cantonments  of  the 
two  allied  armies,  at  the  head  of  his  own  force-,  fully 
concentrated  when  each  of  theirs  had  a  lonir  distance  to 
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go   over    before    their    troops    could    be    drawn    together.     <  IIAI-. 
And  such  the  dangers  incurred  bv  the  allied  commanders, 
and  especially  Wellington,   in   delaying  the  concentration 
of   their    forces,   after    those    of   the   enemv   had   been   all 
accumulated  at  a  single  point.* 

P>ut  the  advantage,  well-nigh  decisive,  thus  gained  bv 

Napoleon    in   the   verv   threshold   of  the  war,  was   lo.-t  bv  n ,'„•,., 

the   stubborn   and    heroic   resistance    with    which    he   was  ,,',  . 
encountered  at  Lignv  and  Quatre    l>ras  bv  the  Prussians 
and    English,  joined   to   the   extraordinary   circumstance  'il'1'.:ii'i 
M'hich    led    to    both   his    armies    being    deprived    of    the 
powerful  succour  of  d'Erlon's  corps  at   the  time  when  it 
was  most  required.     And  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  allied 
generals  in  making  a  parallel  retreat,  as  from  the  circum- 
ference  of  a   circle   still    inclining   towards    its    centre  — 
Wellington  to  the  front  of  the  wood  of  Soignies,  hlucher 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavre— -  at  once  restored  to  them 
the  advantage  which  the  French   Kmperor  had  gained  at 
the    opening  of   the    campaign.       Thev   were    both    now 
concentrated,  and  in  a  situation   not  only  to  give  battle 

"'  Thi.-  \\a-  mainly  owin^r,  on  Wellington's  part,  to  the  extraordinary  dread 
which  he  entertained  of  being  attacked  on  his  rlu'ht.  "To  the  1  i>t,"  says 
llamley.  "the  Duke's  apprehensions  for  his  own  rj_rht,  which  never  was  men- 
aced ill  the  lea-t,  did  not  Cease  to  haunt  him  and  to  influence  his  di>po.-itions" 
(  !  lamley,  p.  5iM.  When  Baron  Muilling,  t  lie  I'russiau  commis.-iuiier,  gave  Wel- 
lington the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  attack  on  ( 'harleroi  at  tin  ee  o'clock  on  the 
l.ith,  and  asked  him  whether,  and  where  he  would  concentrate,  he  replied, 
"  If  all  i-  as  (ieiieral  Von  Xieten  snppo.-es.  1  will  concentrate  on  my  !<  :'t  wing. 
Should,  however,  a  portion  of  the  eneinv's  army  coin,  bv  Moii-,  1  mu.-t  con- 
centrate m •. >i V  towarils  my  centre.  For  this  reason  1  nnist  po.-itivily  wait  for 
news  from  ?>b>ns  before  I  tix  my  rende/vous."  Later  in  the  day  .MulHiiiLC  irave 
the  Duke  fresh  intelligence  of  the  French  advance,  and  informed  him  of 
jiiueher's  concentrating  at  Sombref.  "  However,  he  could  not  resolve  on  'ixing 
his  point  of  concentration  be. ore  receiving  the  expected  new,-  from  MOH-." 
.  .  "  '/'•'  "•//•,/.,•  nt','l,  • '';//' ',"  continue^  Mi;  tll:n_r.  "  the  I  )uke  entered  my  room 
and  .-aid,  '  I  have  got  news  from  MOJIS  from  (.Jener.d  I  >ornbi-ix.  v,  ho  n 
that  Napoleon  has  turned  towards  Charleroj  \\itii  all  hi-  foree>,  and  that  there 
i.-  no  longer  any  enemy  in  front  of  him  :  therefore  order-  for  the  concentration 
(if  my  army  at  Niveile.s  and  (,,>uatre  lira-  are  aiivadv  di -patched,'  "  (MultUii^ 
-'_'!'.  'JM'M.  l-'.ven  then  the  point  of  concentration  ii\ed  mi  was  Nivellcs.  M  veil 
miles  to  the  ri_rht  of  the  (.'harleroi  road  ;  so  that,  but  for  1  Yrpoiichcr'.-  "i>oM 
disobedience  of  orders.  Xey  would  have  found  Muativ  I'.ras  unoccui'ii'd  the 
next  morning.  See  Ante,  X-.  ill.  J  el  ;  (.'HAKIIAS,  ]•_',{.  17-;  HAMLHV,  7'J;  and 

Ml   Fi'l.LNt..   -2'2\>.    -'-''7. 
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CHAP,    with  their  whole  forces  in  a  single  field,  but  to  aid  each 
XCIU'     other  in  the  most  efficacious  way  if  attacked  separately 


isi5.  |}y  tjic  ijui]-  Of  ]jjs  forccs  That  was  the  decisive  circum- 
stance. They  had  now  regained,  by  their  vigour  and 
firmness,  after  the  campaign  began,  the  advantage  of 
which,  by  his  superior  diligence  in  concentrating  his 
troops,  and  rapidity  in  directing  their  movements,  he  had 
at  first  deprived  them.  If  fully  engaged  in  front  now  with 
either  army,  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  a  flank  attack  from 
the  whole  weight  of  the  other,  entirely  concentrated,  not 
more  than  ten  miles  distant.  Prudence  in  such  circum- 
stances would  have  counselled  retreat  to  the  French 
general,  satisfied  with  the  advantages  already  gained. 
But  that  was  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Emperor's 
mind,  nor  was  it,  perhaps,  consistent  with  the  necessities 
of  his  situation.  Daring,  hazardous  advance,  staking  all 
on  a  single  throw,  had  always  been  his  policy,  and  it  had 
so  often  proved  successful  in  circumstances  yet  more 
hazardous,  that  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  not 
failing  him  on  the  present  occasion.  And  in  truth  his 
circumstances,  political  as  well  as  military,  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  now  such  that  lie  had  probably  no  alterna- 
tive ;  and  with  all  Europe  advancing  against  him,  and  a 
divided  nation  in  his  rear,  his  only  chance  of  salvation 
was  in  a  great  stroke,  which  miidit  paralyse  the  alliance 

*/ 

by  driving  the  English  from  its  ranks. 
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CHAPTER    XCIIl. 

NOTE  A,  p.  Cm  i. 

ITKLIO  IXOIMF.  or  <,:;I:AT  HKITAI.V  IMII  IN. 
Ordinary  R<  rcn  uc. 


Stumps,         ....  t.!,-l'.''2,.N>4  14  In  o,l  ;;:i,,V-.")  j  J.  j 

I.uu.l  and  Assossod  Taxes,  .  7.''>n,i':;M  4  1-  j  7,|i<i!',l|lo  1"  11 

Post  Otlk-o.                .             .  .  2.0-19,5  1U  o  in  1,75.5^'JS  -J  1 

reunions  ;uul  )  Is.  in  the  pouml,  .  -(>,  '_\so  1L1  1  11'.  :>"-  !.">  -J 

Sai.irirs.            i  !.kl.           ...  .  11,77(J  Ci  (i  11,11!*  0  ;{ 

llai-knoy  Coaches,                 .  .  2l>.-jr,;i  14  10  -J4.7-J1  '.'  > 

lla\vk.-i-.s  ami  Pedlars,          .  .  -Jl.oi'l  lu  '2  Lvdil  H  0 


Total  permanent  aud  annual  duties,     ^.'.M.nl  J,."i7-   11     .">  j'        i'-l 3,1  >s.^o^     4     4; 


Alienation  Fines,                   .  .  X'11,71':1    1 ,"  5 

Tost  Fines,                .              .  .  ti.a>0      4  (i 

Sei/.ures,      .              .              .  .  9,415      7  2 

Compositions  and  proffers,  .  ('-0   !.">  4 

Crown  Lands,         .             .  .  M."),14ti   1:5  8 

Total, 
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Extraordinary  Resources. 
War  Taxes. 


Customs,  . 

Excise,  . 

Property  Tax, 

Arrears  of  Income  Duty.  £c., 

Lottery,  net  profit  (one-third  for  the 

service  of  Ireland),  .  , 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  the  Inte- 
rest of  Loans  raised  for  the  service 

of  Ireland, 
On  account  of  balance  due  by  Ireland 

on  joint  expenditure  of  the  United 

Kingdom, 
On  account  of  the  Commissioners  for 

Grenada  Exchequer  Bills, 
On  account  of  the  interest,  £c.,  of  a 

loan  granted  to  the  Prince  Regent 

of  Portugal, 
Surplus    Fees    of    Regulated    Public 

Offices,          .... 
Imprest    Monies    repaid,    and    other 

Monies  paid  to  the  public,  . 

Total  War  taxes, 
Permanent  do., 

Total  without  Loans, 
Loans  paid  into  Exchequer  (including 
amount  raised  for  service  of  Ireland), 

Grand  total, 
—Annual  lidjister  fur  1816,  p.  420. 


Gross  Produce. 
£2,841,406  1  7 
6,737,028  19  0 
15,277,499  9  4 
313  19  1 

Xet  Produ 
£2,280,634 
6,667,776 
14,978,248 
308 

17 

18 
18 
5 

8 
6 
2 
9 

327,906 

13  4 

304,651 

10 

6 

3,981,783 

6  2 

3,981,783 

6 

2 

6,107,986, 

12  3 

6,107,986 

12 

3 

25,000 

0  0 

25,000 

0 

0 

28,585 

1  6 

28,585 

1 

6 

98,750 

13  ° 

98,750 

13 

2 

107,836 

16  10 

107,836 

16 

10 

36,607,455  8  4 
50,114,583  11  6 

31.751,301 
45,168,368 

15 
3 

5 
9 

86,722,038  19  10 

79,939,669 

19 

2 

39,421,959 

2  0 

39,421,959 

2 

0 

£126,143,998     1  10      £119,361,629     1     2 


PUBLIC    EXI'KXDITUIli:    OF    tlliEAT    BRITAIN    FOR    1815. 


1.  For  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  and  charges  of  the 

Sinking-Fimd,         ..... 

2.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,     .... 

3.  Civil  List,  Courts  of  Justice,  Mint,  Allowance  to  Royal 

Family,  Salaries  and  Allowances,  Bounties, 

4.  Civil  Government  of  Scotland, 

5.  Other  Payments    in    anticipation  of   the    Exchequer 

Ri'ceipts--vi/2.  Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufac- 
tures, Corn,  Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue, 
Militia,  and  Deserters' Warrants,  . 

6.  The  Xavy,          ...... 

7.  Ordnance,  ...... 

S.  Army     vi/.  : 

Ordinary  Services,  .  .    £21,333,83110     8 

Extraordinary  Services,       .  .          1,8-13,9921610 


£41,015,527  10 
3,014,003     3 

1,555,408     6 
126,613   11 


364,117  14 

16,371,870     7 

3,736,424  17 


...       jL'7.L'77,":;'_! 
.  .1  .7'.'.~i. -'_'.'* 

...         '.',.-  1 1  ,'.<!  1'     7  " 

l'ni--i.i,         ....           'J.;!^li,s'j;5    1  I  > 

Ilalio\er,       ....               -J'-f<;. .V'l)      ij  1 

Spain,           ....             1  17.:'.:;:;    Lt  In 

Portugal,        ....                lliu.ooi)       I)  o 

Sweden,  ....  ;VJl,o«;i  17  1 
Fran. -i'.  ('int. >n  of  l>cnii',  Iiaiv,  uinl 

N'rthcrlaiids,  .  .  .  7-\l."<-  1  I  -2 
Minor  powers,  under  eii^a^etneiit.-i 'with 

the  Dukeof  \VelIiri-to:i,  .  1,7'Jf.UO]  ,s  .| 

Mi  i-.-iiaiii-oii-,  .  .  .  x;7.i:;i  17  n 

I11.   Miscellaneous  MTV  ices,  ....  :;.H71.17X    1  '•'•     ft 

Total,         .....  1  il,"i:./Ji'J      u      'J 

J)eihict  sums,  \%hicli.  although  inclu.lc.1  in  tlii- •  ai-i-miiit, 
form  no  part  of  the  expenditure  of  (Jiv.it  r.ritain  - 
\\/..  l.oans.  iVe.  for  In-land,  interest  ,f  1  per  cent,  and 

m-ina^euieiil     on     1'ort  u^iiese    Loan,    Sinking    Fund  on 

loan  to  the  F.a-4  India  Company,  \c.,      .               .  .           7,  \'r>.7'-'>  1      -I      3 


Total  dul>t  of  (  Ireat    r.ritain,       .       .L'72 
Ireland,  jiayalili: 

in  (iivul   Britain,         .  .          lu:J,i>32,Tut.l  C.I !' L.'HJ'J  4.:i:':J.71j 

'J'otal    Amount   01'  loans   to  the 

I-'inperor    of    Cei  many,    j  ay- 

,-ilile  in  ditto.  .  .  .  7."<ll-/>:-><3  'J-J."i,i'79  4!'-", ''<7j 

Total   amount    of    loans    to    tin1 

L'rineo     ItoLTent    of    I'ortugal, 

payable  in  ditto,         .  .  S.'if;,.v2-2  °<'>.^i',:>  57. "47 


In    the   li  ind-   of   the    (  'otninir- 

sioners    for    the    reduction    of 

del.r.  ....  4",:;'J'_V^1"  1. -211,77'.) 

Traii.-ferrcd     to     the      CoUltnis- 

sioner^  liv   purchasers  of  lite 

annuities,  ].ur-uant  to  Act   I  •> 
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II.    Unfunded  Debt. 


Exchequer — 

Exchequer  bills  provided  for,    . 
unprovided  for, 

Treasury — 

Miscellaneous  services,  . 
Warrants  for  army  service, 
Treasury  bills, 

Army,  .... 

Barracks,  .... 

Ordnance,  .... 

Navy,  .... 

Civil  list  advances, 

Total,       . 


Amount.  Outstanding. 

£1.9,772,800 
21,069,100 

£41,441,900 

530,535 

20,015 
1,005,514 


1,556,664 

1,030,109 

1-25,005 

876,857 

3,694,821 


Total  funded  debt,  .... 

Total  unfunded  debt,      .... 

Grand  total  of  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
• — Annual  Register  for  flu-  year  1816,  pp.  434,  435. 


792,033,425 
48,725,350 


PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ON  1st  FEBRUARY  1816. 


An  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt 
of  Great  Britain  at  1st  February  1816  : 

Hi-defined  liy  Coin- 

missiniiiTs  rnnii  1st 

August  17si'.,  tn  1st 

February  JMtJ. 


Total  stock  created  for  sums 
borrowed, 

Transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  account  of  land- 
tax  redeemed, 


£1,000,986,526       £273,418,402 
25,155,056 


£975,831,470 
Ditto   for   Purchase    of  life 

Annuities,  per  48  Geo.  J 1 1.,  3,097,551 

Redeemed  by  the  Commissioners,    273,418,402 


Dfbt  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive 

of  Ireland,  unredeemed  at  1st 

February  1816,         .         .          £'01)9,315,517 
—Annual  lleyistcr  fur  the  year  1810,  p.  431. 
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Xn-n:  P,  and  C.  pages  020  and  029. 
Aim  v  WITH  winrn  N  A  rii  1. 1. 1 1. \  I:N  i  i.ur.ii  ri.ANin.us  ON  T  in   1" ;  n  fir  .ITNI    1  - 1 .". 

Corjis  CiMiun  ni'l.  I-,    m.|  Hi\         :     .  I- 

1st  Corps      ('..lint  d'Ki -I'.n. 

l.-t  d:\i-ioii, 

iM 


3d  C'oi'j's  -Count  Vandaniino. 
loth  division, 
llth 


llth 

tltli  division  of  cavalry,    . 

Kr.-iTVe  of  ai'tillerv, 


Oth  Corps     Count  I.'  'liau. 
ll'th  division, 
20th 
21. -t 
lleserve  of  artillery, 

Force  of  oth  corps.  :  men  11.770,  cannon  3S 

Imperial  Guard :  — 

Chasseurs, 
Grenadiers, 
Liu'lit  cavalry, 
Cavalry  of  res.-rve, 
Artillery  of  reserve, 


Count  lleillo. 

r»th  division,          .  .                r,. ')                ...                100 

Oth        ...                 .  .  O.lo'l                 ...                 1'J'l                 S 

7th        ...                .  .  f'.imO                ...                 HI') 

'.'tli         ...                 .  .  ,ri.onO 

2d  division  of  cavalry,      .  ...  l,."oo 

lli-serve  of  artillery, 

Force  "f  2d  corps  :  men  23. ."3o,  cannon  40. 


4.130 

100 

s 

4.  Moo 

100 

s 

4,3oi) 

100 

S 

l.-,oO 

120 

0 

ISO 

8 

1.",2'JO.  cannon  3S. 

4.oiiO 

100 

g 

4,  3 

1  GO 

S 

4.ooo 

100 

s 

l.:VlO 

120 

0 

l.jO 

s 

i  14,200,  cannon  3*. 

3,-00 

170 

s 

3,.rioo 

100 

s 

4.000 

100 

s 

OMI 

14 
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Reserve  Cavalry  under  Marshal  Grouchy. 

I'nive  of  o 
Infaniry.  Cavalry.     Artilk-rynir!!.         Gnus. 

6 
120  6 

v       ,  (9th  ...  1,300  120  6 

2d  Corps — Excelrnans, 

(  10th         .  ...  l,3oO  120  6 


01  ,,             „  „                     l  llth  .                 ...  1,310  120  G 

3dCorps-Kellermann,      j  ^  ^  ]  ^  ^  Q 

(13th  .                 ...  1,300  120  6 

4th  Corps-Milhaud,          -(  ^^  12Q  Q 


Total,        .  .  .  85,820          20,400 


9,184 
122,^ 


— GOURGAUD,   Cain]iii.i/nc  dp.  1^15,  p.   150  ;  YATOOXCOURT,  iv.    luS  :  PLOTJIO,  iv. 
A>>iiCi>dii-,  pp.  8,  9  ;  and  XAI-OLKOX,  Book  ix.  71. 

Charras  makes  the  .strength  of  the  corps  a  little  different,  and  his  estimate  is 

probably  the  more  exact  : — 

Men.  Guns. 

1st  Corps— d'Erlon,    .....  19,939                  40 

0,1  CorpS_  Keille,       .....  24,:',01                  46 

3d  Corps — Vandamme,           ....  19. 100                  ;]$ 

4th  Corps— Gerard,     .....  15,[i95 

6th  Corps— Lobau,     .....  10,4i!5 

Imperial  Guard,  Infantry,      ....  13,026 

Cavalry,        ....  .'S.Ti'o 

Artillery,      ....  4,0'J3                  06 

Tleserve  Cavalry  under  Grouchy  : — 

1st   Corps— Pajol,       .....  3.0  Ui                  12 

2d  Corjis — Excehnans,           ....  3.515                  12 

3d  Corps — Kellermann,         ....  3.G79                  12 

4th  Corps— Milhaud,               ....  3.554                  12 

Engineers,  Sappers,  &e.,         ....  3,500 


12s,UbS  344 

NOTE  D,  p.  040. 

Orders  issued  by  Wellington  upon  the  15th  June  1815,  for  the  concentration  of 
his  army  : — 

(1.)  Order  issued  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 

"  General  Dornberg'a  brigade  of  cavalry  and  the  Cumberland  Hussars  to  march 
tins  niL'ht  upon  Yilvorde,  and  to  bivouac  on  tl/e  hiurh  ground  noar  that  t»\\n. 

"Tin:  Earl  of  Uxbridg.' will  be  [.leased  to  collect  the  cavalry  this  night  at  Xinhovv, 
leaving  tlx:  2d  Hussars  loriking  out  between  the  Scheldt  and  Lys. 

';  Tlic  1st  division  of  infantry  to  collect  tin's  night  at  Ath  and  adjacent,  and  to  be 
in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"Thr  .'id  division  to  collect  this  night  at  Braine-le-Comte,  and  to  be  in  readiness 
to  move  at  the  shortest  notice. 

"  Th"  4  tli  division  to  be  collected  this  night  at  Grannnoiit.  -\\ith  the  <  xception  of 
the  troops  beyond  the  Scheldt,  which  are  to  be  moved  to  Oudenarde. 

"The  :,\h  division,  the  Slst  llegiment.  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade  of  the  Cth 
division,  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from  Brussels  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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"  Tlic  I>nko  of  IVunswiek's  corps  to  collect  this  iii-ht  -ti  tie  Li/h-r.,  ,-l  '  •  ,-.,  .  •! 
T>nissc!s  and  \'  ilvordo. 

"  Tlii-  Nassau  ti-iin  ps  tn  c,  .Heet    at    dayliuht    I"  mom  .\v  in.  .1  -|ii::.;    t,j\    <},,     ], 
1'oad.  and   to  In-  ill   readiness   to  move  :>t    a  moment  '.-   not  iee . 

'•The  Ilunovvnan  lirirado  of  the  f»th  division  to  roll, -ot  thi     •      '•     •    ||   |, 
be  in  reildilio.ss  at    daylLht    to  inon-ow  inoniin;.'   1"    [Hove    toward-    I!MI-   • 
halt,  nil  tin-  hi^'h-mad  lift  \vi-m  Al-t  and  A-  rli.-  l'.,r  I'm-tlifi-  ..IM-  i  -. 

'•   The   /'i-ii/ri    »f  t)l-<in<i<    i.1  re'/in:it,-tf  t<i  rtitfi-rt  nt  .\!f>-(t>.i  t/,'    !.'•/  •>,  ,,/:',,'•"    ' 
lie  (inn,/  nf  tin    /."i>-  t':,,,,,/,-i'i.<,  and,  .-liquid    tli;it  jmilit  liavi-  ln-i-n  :itl  .     d.iy, 

tO    IDdVC    till'    :'.(!  division  UjMill     Xivfllf.    ilS    <HOll    illi    eiillff  tfd. 

'•  '/'///.<  nian-iiU'iit  i.-  n..t  tu  ta!;c  placo  '///  //  i*  i/niti  n-rtnin  '/.</'  if"  *<«  ,.,:/',-  »n, ,,•/,•  ,'< 
iit,nn  tin-  r'mlit  -,f  tin  I'l-iiM/iin  it  mil/  inn/  tin  lift  of  tin  /:/:'/i.-/i  «r,,i:i. 

•  I, "rd  Hill  will  bo  Kn  i_'iMnl  a.-  tu  urdor  I'rini-o  l''i.-d.  r'ck  ol  (  Iran  '••  '  >  •  mpy 
Aiiil.-nardc  with  .Vm  moil  :  and  to  eolloot.  thf  ]>l  division  •  •{  tin-  army  ••','  tin-  l."\v 
( 'nun  trios,  and  tho  liiilian  liri^ad.-  at  Sutto^hem,  su  a  -  t- .  I"-  ivady  to  ni:»r.-]i  ii  I  ho 
morning  at  daylight. 

'•  Tho  reserve  ur'illerv  to  b,-  in  readiness  to  in<>ve  at  davl:  ;ht. 

(•J.I    Order  i-  -lied  at    toll  il'el'n'k  :it  lliidit   :      - 

"The  :M  di\i.-ion  of  infantry  tu  coniiniio  its  niovonient  fr^in  I)i1aine-le-'.'"in<i.' 
U].on  .V/nY/.x. 

"The  1-t  division  to  inovo  tVnni  Knghicn  npon  Iiruino  lo-('ornfe. 

"  The  -Jd  and  -It  h   di\  isioiis  df    infantry  to   move    I'I-OIM    Ath    and.    (  ir;U!ini";i4 . 
from  Andon.irdo.  and  to  cmitinui1  their  niovonif nts  upon  I-iiu'hion. 

"  The  eavalry  to  ooiit  in  tie  its  movement  from  Ninhos  e  upon  l\n-'i!.'i]. 

"  Tho  ahovc  movements  to  take  pi.i'-e  with  as  little  delay  a.-  pos.~il.le." 
— Gnnvooi),  xii.  47-2,  471. 


JCft'ii-tin'  din/  Xiiii-l!jj\flirc. 
Tiiiti-li  and  Kiii'-r's  Gonnun  Legion, 
Hanoverians,      ..... 

I'mi'Swiek'TS.      .  ..... 

.r>e'.-,'!::n  and  Nassau  troops,         .... 

Total,  ...... 

Under  \Vollinu'ton's  orders,  l.ut  who  had  not  arrived  at  tie 

opening  of  the  campaign, — 
llan-e  troops.      .... 
]  lanes,     .... 
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